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Prologue 


With  the  memories  of  the  honor  of  Sept.  11  fresh  in  their  minds,  union  members  gath- 
ered for  the  24th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  to  honor  America's  Workers— Heroes  Every  Day. 
Delegates  participated  in  a  moving  ceremony  dedicated  to  the  more  than  600  vmion 
members  lost  to  terrorism  and  rededicated  themselves  to  bringing  justice  to  the  work- 
place and  a  voice  to  every  worker.  The  convention  also  paid  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
heroes  of  America's  unions  who  rescued  and  tended  to  the  injured,  aided  grief-stricken 
families  and  worked  to  rebuild  devastated  communities  in  New  York  and  beyond. 

The  assembly  backed  new  ways  to  biuld  a  larger,  stronger  movement  of  America's 
workers,  including  initiatives  to  put  America  back  to  work,  promote  global  fairness  and 
economic  justice  and  tighten  rules  on  workplace  safety,  particularly  to  address  ergonomic 
injxmes.  The  gathering  pledged  itself  to  carry  forth  the  spirit  of  Sept.  11  in  working  for 
one  nation  that  provides  Uberty  and  justice  for  all  and  acknowledges  the  vast  contribu- 
tions of  its  many  immigrants.  Delegates  approved  initiatives  to  ensure  those  who  govern 
America  will  be  held  accountable  and  continviing  the  federation's  political  programs  to 
ensiue  government  truly  operates  of,  by  and  for  the  people. 

The  sweeping  contributions  of  ever-sttonger  cential  labor  covindls,  state  federations 
and  national  imions  to  organizing  and  mobilizing  members  were  celebrated.  Assisting 
workers  to  gain  a  voice  and  truly  exercise  their  freedom  to  join  a  union  are  a  top  priority. 
The  convention  recognized  central  labor  coimdls  that  have  completed  the  steps  of  the 
Union  Cities  initiative  and  those  on  the  way  to  becoming  Union  Cities,  while  also  back- 
ing the  growing  New  Alliance  between  state  federations,  local  central  bodies  and  the 
national  federation.  Finally,  delegates  selected  the  top  officers  to  lead  America's  imion 
movement  for  the  next  four  years. 
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FIRST  DAY 


Monday,  December  3,  2001 


THE  24TH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  was  called  to  order  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Paris  Hotel  &  Casino, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  commencing  at  4:30  p.m.,  Danny  Thompson,  seaetary-treaswer  of  the 
Nevada  State  AFL-CIO,  presiding  as  temporary  chairman. 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN  DANNY  THOMPSON:  Good  afternoon.  I'm  Danny 
Thompson,  secretary-treasvirer  of  the  AFL-CIO  of  this  great  state  of  Nevada.  I  am  honored 
to  welcome  you  to  the  24th  Biennial  AFL-CIO  Convention,  which  will  now  come  to 
order.  (Applause) 

I'd  also  like  to  welcome  you  to  Las  Vegas,  a  real  union  town — (Applause) — and  the 
fastest-growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  coimtry.  I'm  proud  to  tell  you  all  that  a  full  20 
percent  of  Las  Vegas  workers  have  the  benefit  of  imion  membership,  compared  with 
13.5  percent  nationwide.  (Applause) 

And  our  numbers  are  growing.  Since  1999,  8,000  hospitality  workers  have  formed 
vmions  at  four  major  hotels. 

Las  Vegas  construction  workers,  roofers,  concrete  workers,  laborers,  bricklayers  and 
others  are  also  winning  a  voice  on  the  job. 

Inmiigrant  workers  are  winning  respect  and  fair  treatment  through  union  member- 
ship. Let  me  introduce  the  workers  who  are  up  here  with  me  tonight,  some  of  Las  Vegas's 
newest  union  brothers  and  sisters.  They've  joined  me  to  welcome  you  to  this  great 
organizing  dty. 

Geremiah  Robnett  is  an  apprentice  in  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  88,  and  he  main-> 
tains  a  96  percent  grade  point  average.  (Applause)  Geremiah  was  a  United  States  Marine, 
and  he's  honorably  discharged. 

Christine  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union  Local  933,  from  a  family 
with  a  history,  if  you  add  it  up  together,  of  132  years  with  the  Typographical  Union. 
(Applause)  Christine  currently  runs  the  DocuTech  copy  department  at  Time  Printing  in 
Las  Vegas,  the  best  union  house  in  town.  (Applause) 

Stephen  Heins  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Branch 
2502.  (Applause)  Stephen  works  at  the  Silverado  Station  here  in  Las  Vegas. 

Wealtha  Roby  is  a  porter  and  shop  steward  at  the  newly  organized  Rio  Hotel  and 
Casino,  where  she  has  worked  for  the  past  three  years.  (Applause) 

Steven  Prats,  a  member  of  UFCW  Local  711,  is  a  meat  cutter  at  the  Vons  Grocery 
Store  here  in  Las  Vegas.  (Applause) 

Bobbie  Jo  Pierce  is  an  apprentice  with  the  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  maintaining  a 
3.9  grade  point  average.  (Applause) 

And  Joe  Grady  is  a  member  of  Teamsters  Local  14.  He's  a  new  driver  for  Nevada 
Beverage,  the  Budweiser  distributor  here  in  Las  Vegas.  (Applause) 
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And,  you  know,  we're  going  to  keep  on  organizing  so  more  and  more  Las  Vegas 
residents  join  our  union  family. 

The  union  movement  has  deep  roots  in  Las  Vegas  with  a  thriving  Interf  aith  Council 
that  brings  people  of  faith  together  with  workers  forming  imions  to  improve  their  lives. 
And  politicians  listen  to  working  people  here  because  at  election  time,  about  90  percent 
of  our  members  get  information  from  their  unions  about  where  candidates  stand  on 
working  family  issues.  And  like  many  of  you  politicians  who  also  are  vinion  members — 
waitresses,  teachers,  flight  attendants,  laborers,  police  officers  and  firefighters— there  are 
20  or  more  union  members  who  hold  elected  office  here  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  (Applause) 

You  know.  Las  Vegas  has  always  been  a  great  place  to  visit.  I  live  here.  I  was  bom 
here,  but  union  membership  has  been  making  Las  Vegas  a  great  place  to  work,  too. 
Union  wages  have  been  raising  living  standards  for  the  entire  commimity.  The  hotel  and 
food  service  and  cashier  jobs  that  in  too  many  places  mean  low  pay  and  no  benefits  are 
good  jobs  here  in  this  town.  (Applause) 

Workers  everywhere  in  this  dty  have  fought  for  their  unions  and  for  those  good 
jobs.  And  now  we're  fighting  again.  The  Bush  recession  and  the  tenorist  attacks  that 
devastated  tourism  are  taking  a  terrible  toll  on  Las  Vegas  workers.  Fifteen  thousand 
Culinary  Workers  of  the  union  here  have  lost  their  jobs  since  September  11th.  Building 
trades  workers  are  hurting  throughout  the  city.  At  the  huge  Mandalay  Bay  convention 
center  project,  they  were  told  to  put  their  tools  down  and  go  home.  We'll  hear  more 
about  this  later  and  meet  some  of  the  union  volimteers  who  are  helping  brothers  and 
sisters  make  it  through  these  tough  times. 

But  fi-om  aU  of  us  up  here,  welcome  to  Las  Vegas.  And  now,  let  me  call  on  Sister 
Bobbie  Joe  Pierce.  (Applause) 

BOBBIE  JO  PIERCE,  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Htters  Local  525:  Good  afternoon, 
delegates.  1  am  Bobbie  Joe  Pierce  of  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  Local  525. 1  am  a  surface 
warfare  specialist  in  the  United  States  Navy  Reserve,  2nd  Class.  I'd  like  to  ask  that  you 
please  stand  for  the  posting  of  colors  from  the  United  States  Air  Force  Honor  Guard, 
stationed  at  Nellis  Air  Base  in  Las  Vegas,  the  delegates  observed  the  posting  of  the  colors. 

WEALTHA  ROBY,  Culinary  Workers  Local  226:  Good  afternoon.  I  am  Wealtha 
Roby,  a  member  of  the  Culinary  Workers  Local  226  and  shop  steward  at  the  Rio  Hotel, 
the  hotel  recently  organized  by  Local  226  with  25  newly  organized  members.  (Applause) 

Please  continue  to  stand  for  the  national  anthem  and  a  patriotic  medley  by  the 
Union  Member  Chorus  with  members  fi-om  AFSCME,  AFT,  IBEW,  lUE/CWA,  UFCW, 
UNITE,  HERE,  UAW  and  SEIU  who've  all  come  from  11  states  to  sing  foi-  us. 

...the  Union  Member  Chorus  led  the  delegates  in  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem  and 
a  patriotic  medley.  (Standing  ovation) 

THOMPSON:  Thank  you  for  that  inspiration.  You  all  may  be  seated.  Our  senior 
senator  from  Nevada,  Senator  Harry  Reid,  had  planned  to  be  with  us  this  evening.  If  s 
hard  to  find  a  better,  more  attentive  or  more  influential  friend  in  Washington,  D.C., 
than  Harry  Reid.  He's  the  majority  whip  in  the  U.S.  Senate — ^which  means  that  he's 
always  on  duty,  and  at  no  time  more  than  when  the  Senate  is  considering  cmdally 
important  matters  for  working  families  as  it  is  this  week.  So  unfortunately,  he's  stuck  in 
Washington  now,  but  he  asked  to  speak  to  us  by  videotape.  At  this  time  I'd  like  to  share 
the  video  message  he  taped  a  littie  bit  earlier.  United  States  Senator  Harry  Reid.  (Applause) 

. ..US.  Sen.  Harry  Reid  addressed  the  delegates  via  videotape  as  follows: 
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HONORABLE  HARRY  REID,  (D)  Nevada,  U.S.  Senate 

I'm  Hany  Reid.  I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  representing  the  state  of 
Nevada  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  you  know.  Because  of  that,  I  want  to  welcome 
you  to  my  home  state  and  to  the  fairest  dty  of  Las  Vegas  and  the  Paris  Hotel  on  the 
world  famous  Las  Vegas  Strip.  For  some  of  you,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been 
to  Las  Vegas.  We're  thrilled  to  have  this  national  convention  here  and  happy  to  have 
every  one  of  you  here. 

As  you  are  about  to  discover,  Las  Vegas  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  by  far  to  hold 
a  convention.  We  have  these  glamorous  resorts,  restaurants  that  are  incomparable  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  these  shows,  natural  wonders  like  Red  Rock  Canyon  and  the 
manmade  wonders  like  Lake  Meade.  So  I  hope  you  get  to  visit  all  of  them  during  your 
stay  here. 

I  wish  I  covild  be  with  you  in  person,  but  I  can't,  1  have  to  be  here  in  Washington. 
My  job,  I'm  the  first  to  get  here  and  the  last  to  leave.  Right  now  we're  working  on  impor- 
tant issues  in  Congress  trjnng  to  wind  down  this  session,  issues  that  have  an  impact  on 
your  lives,  on  the  lives  of  the  working  people  of  America,  the  people  that  you  represent. 

This  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  year.  Our  economy  has  softened.  It  was 
announced  in  March  we  started  a  recession.  We're  still  recovering  from  the  horrible 
terrorist  acts  of  September  11th.  Millions  of  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  over  the  last 
few  months.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  those  who  got  laid  off,  who  have  been  displaced, 
get  some  help.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  they  have  access  to  health  insurance  programs 
like  COBRA  benefits.  And  because  of  the  softening  economy,  it's  made  it  harder  for 
workers  to  find  new  jobs  and  to  keep  jobs.  We're  working  here  to  provide  extended 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  for  workers  across  the  coimtry.  It's  important  we  do 
that.  But  extending  unemplojonent  benefits,  while  important,  is  a  road  to  nowhere. 
Really,  if  s  a  bridge  that  goes  out  over  nowhere  unless  we  find  a  job  at  the  end.  So  we 
need  to  aeate  jobs  more  immediately. 

There  are  some  in  Congress,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  many  Republicans  in  Congress  are 
pushing  for  an  economic  stimulus  package  that  is  that  in  name  only,  because  if  s  packed 
with  tax  cuts  for  corporations,  tax  cuts  that  won't  help  an  American  who  is  out  of 
work.  It  simply  won't.  It  gives  tax  aedits,  tax  benefits  for  over  a  billion  dollars  to  some 
corporations,  taxes  they  have  already  paid  going  back  to  1988,  they  would  just  get  a 
refund  of  all  those.  It's  not  right. 

We  need  to  get  started  on  some  construction  plans  and  other  projects  that  are  ready 
to  go  today,  highway  projects,  water  projects.  We  need  to  get  Americans  back  to  work  so 
they  can  pay  their  mortgage  and  support  their  families. 

For  every  billion  dollars  we  spend  in  infi-astructure  development,  42,000  jobs  are 
created.  People  that  have  those  jobs  pay  taxes,  they  buy  cars  and  refrigerators.  Thaf  s  the 
only  way  to  jump-start  our  economy  from  the  national  tiagedy  that  has  been  brought 
upon  us. 

Union  workers  built  the  Worid  Trade  Center  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Union 
workers  were  the  first  on  the  scene  after  the  buildings  collapsed,  risking  their  own  lives 
in  these  recovery  missions  and  their  own  lives  were  taken.  Union  workers  will  soon 
rebuild  New  York  City  and  make  it  a  dty  that's  better  than  ever. 

1  have  a  personal  friend  in  Darmy  Thompson,  who  runs  the  AFL-CIO  in  Nevada. 
1  have  a  personal  friend  in  John  Sweeney,  who  is  our  national  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
These  are  good  men  who  care  about  people  who  are  working  in  Nevada,  people  who 
are  working  in  Mirmesota,  all  over  this  country.  They're  good  men,  and  they  have 
good  causes. 

I  want  to  work  with  them.  I'll  do  everything  I  can  to  help  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
I  hope  you  enjoy  the  rest  of  your  convention.  I  miss  being  in  Nevada  more  than  I 
have  been,  but  I'm  glad  you're  there.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause)) 
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THOMPSON:  You  know,  I  think  you  can  all  see  how  lucky  we  are  to  have  Senator 
Reid  fighting  for  us  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It's  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  another  friend  of  Nevada's  working  families. 
Governor  Kenny  Guinn  is  a  great  testament  to  the  fact  that  fighters  for  working  families 
can  come  from  both  political  parties.  He's  a  Republican.  He's  an  exceptional  leader  and 
he's  a  force  for  good  every  day. 

Please  join  me  in  welcoming  the  governor  of  Nevada,  Kenny  Guinn.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  KENNY  GUINN,  (R)  Governor,  State  of  Nevada 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  first  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  to  the  great  state  of 
Nevada  and  to  this  very  special  place  in  southern  Nevada  called  Las  Vegas,  home  for  me 
for  the  past  38  years,  home  for  me  and  my  family.  It's  been  a  great  place  for  an  individual 
like  myself  to  move  here,  not  knowing  a  single  person,  and  having  the  opportunity  to 
grow  as  an  individual  and  to  grow  as  a  family. 

So  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  attending  this  very  important  convention,  especially 
at  a  time  like  we're  fadng  today.  Why  don't  we  just  take  a  moment  and  look  at  where  we 
are  after  September  the  11th. 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  America,  millions  became  unemployed  within  a 
five-  to  seven-day  period  with  the  backwash  that  came  from  the  crash  of  the  World  Trade 
Centers.  I  want  to  teU  you  what  we  did  here  in  Nevada  and  I  hope  that  every  governor. 
Republican  or  Demoaat,  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  our  book  and  think  about  what  it  means 
to  help  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  each  one  of  us  in  this  room  today  who  may  still 
have  our  jobs. 

What  we  did  was  within  less  than  20  days  from  the  date  of  September  11th — actually, 
by  the  time  we  found  out  what  was  happening  to  us  all  the  way  across  the  coimtry  with 
unemployment,  it  was  only  about  12  days — and  we  had  moved  in  this  state  of  ours  to  do 
exactly  what  Senator  Reid  was  just  talking  about.  We  don't  have  time  to  wait  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  help  our  families.  We  moved,  where  I  was  able,  to  waive  aU  the  rules 
of  bureauaacy  which  said  that  if  you  are  unemployed — and  here  in  this  state,  southern 
Nevada  in  the  tourism  industry,  you  would  get  about  $200  a  week  average  for  that  family, 
which  is  a  little  over  $840  a  month  to  live  on — 1  was  able  to  say  we're  going  to  waive  that 
earned  income  that  the  government  calls  it.  By  waiving  that  as  earned  income  and  saying 
it's  unearned,  we  were  able  to  bring  forth  all  of  those  thousands  of  people,  like  Danny 
said,  over  15,000  plus  others  who  are  coming  today,  and  put  them  in  a  category  that 
would  allow  them  to  receive  anywhere  up  to  $550  more  a  month.  (Applause) 

Probably  included  in  that  money,  more  important  than  anything,  and  you  as  family 
people  know  that,  the  fact  that  each  one  of  them  by  saying  it  was  unearned  income 
could  move  into  what  we  call  TANF,  or  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families,  which 
meant  that  they  were  all,  both  parents  and  the  children,  covered  with  health  insurance. 
That  is  the  important  issue.  (Applause) 

So  it  took  another  $57  million  for  us  to  rearrange  out  of  our  categories  in  the  budget. 
But  in  12  days  if  you're  looking  out  for  the  families,  the  people  who  are  the  neediest  at 
the  time  and  needed  that  bridge,  it  was  well  worth  the  time  and  the  effort. 

1  would  hope  that  tomorrow  when  I  meet  with  Governor  McGreevey  and  we  can 
talk  about  these  kinds  of  issues,  he,  too,  will  learn  what  we've  been  able  to  do  here  in 
Nevada.  We've  been  able  to  move  rather  quickly  in  this  short  period.  We  now  have  gone 
from  1,700  CHIP  children,  or  uninsured  children,  to  over  23,000  children  who  are  now 
insured  in  this  state  in  less  than  two  years.  It  can  be  done.  (Applause) 

We  didn't  have  time  to  wait  on  Washington  for  a  senior  Rx  program  for  many  of 
your  retired  peers  and  for  those  who  are,  again,  the  oldest,  the  weakest,  the  most  fragile, 
and  those  in  need. 
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And  we  were  able  to  develop  right  here  in  this  great  state,  and  we're  now  over 
roughly  5,000  enrollees  into  our  health  senior  Rx  plan,  which  is  saving  some  of  those 
individuals  $300,  $400  to  $500  out  of  their  retirement  funds  and  espedally  those  on 
Sodal  Security.  It  is  a  great  plan,  and  it  has  saved  many  of  their  lives  and  the  quality 
of  their  lives.  So  it  can  be  done  if  people  would  just  focus  on  these  kinds  of  issues. 

In  this  last  legislative  session,  we  had  help  and  a  collaborative  effort  from  individuals 
like  Danny  Thompson  and  Dee  Taylor  and  John  WUhelm  and  so  many  others  that  came 
and  joined  with  us  in  a  collaborative  effort  to  show  that  we  were  going  to  work  for  those 
who  are  less  fortunate  than  we. 

We  were  just  able  this  last  session  to  move  our  firefighters  to  25  and  out  for  retire- 
ment. We  were  able  to  take  the  retirement  programs  from  2.50  to  2.67,  which  eventually 
will  help  offset  that  very  costiy  hospitalization  medical  program  thaf  s  growing  every 
month  and  every  year  for  all  of  our  families. 

And  probably  more  important  than  anything  after  you  look  at  the  family  area  is 
what  do  they  want  for  their  children  after  their  health  care  and  a  roof  over  their  head.  I'll 
tell  what  you  they  want.  They  want  education  for  their  children,  and  I  know  because  I 
came  from  a  family  where  I  could  get  no  help,  and  I  know  what  an  education  has  done 
for  me.  I  know  the  taxes  I  pay.  I  know  what  I've  been  able  to  have  the  opportunities  to  do. 

And  so  within  one  year  from  May  to  May  in  this  great  state,  we  adopted  a  program 
that  says  every  kid  who  graduates  will  receive  a  $10,000  scholarship  to  go  to  our  college 
right  here  in  this  great  state.  (Applause) 

But  I'm  happy  to  say  that  from  May  to  May,  there  were  over  15,000  kids  who 
qualified  from  aU  walks  of  life.  What  a  great  fringe  benefit!  And  soon  to  be  in  this  next 
May  another  8,000  will  qualify.  Education  is  the  crux  to  allow  our  children  to  be  able 
to  do  what  they'll  need  to  do  in  the  future,  and  we  can  all  be  proud  of  that. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  that  I  wish  I  could  teU  about,  but  I'm  going  to  dose 
because  I  know  I  only  have  this  roughly  five  minutes. 

But  the  other  areas  that  we've  moved  to  were  areas  that  we  cared  about  people. 
You  see,  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  governor  in  a  state  that  was  the  only  state  that  didn't 
have  cervical  cancer  and  breast  cancer  preventative  measures  in  our  Medicaid  program. 
And  so  we  changed  it.  Why  in  the  world  wouldn't  we  change  it?  (Applause) 

And  lastiy,  one  of  the  most  impressive  ones  that  I  think  can  affect  each  and  every 
one  of  you  in  this  room  is  what  we  did  for  the  grandparents'  bUl.  Why  in  the  world 
would  any  state  have  a  program,  and  I  believe  we're  about  the  only  state  that  does  this, 
has  now  taken,  if  you  have  a  son  or  a  daughter  or  you  have  a  family  like  that  and  some- 
thing happens  to  both  parents  and  they've  got  two  or  three  kids  left,  you  didn't  want 
them  to  go  off  and  be  put  into  a  foster  care  family. 

But  if  you  were  on  some  form  of  Social  Security  or  a  small,  non-accumulating,  rising 
retirement,  then  you  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  take  those  kids,  and  they  get  split  up. 
What  grandparent  wants  to  see  a  family  of  three  children  go  to  three  different  foster 
homes  and  let  those  people  receive  roughly  $20  a  day  for  each  child  from  the  state? 

Well,  we  changed  ours  so  that  if  grandparents  or  family  members  took  those  children, 
they  could  keep  them,  and  they  could  give  them  the  love  and  tender  care  that  blood  rela- 
tionships give  you  and  allowed  them  to  receive  that  $20  a  day  for  each  child.  (Applause) 

I  wish  I  had  more  time,  but  1  know  that  my  time  is  up,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
made  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  last  two  years.  I  could  not  have  done  that  without  the  help 
of  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  unions  that  operate  right  here. 

I  believe  that  the  two  women  from  the  Culinary  Union  who  came  to  the  state 
legislative  body  and  said,  with  their  children,  "We  want  a  scholarship  program  to  help 
our  kids  go  to  college,"  I  believe  that  those  two  women  who  gave  their  testimony  at  tihe 
legislative  body  were  the  direct  reason  we  had  our  bills  passed  with  no  one  voting  against 
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them  in  each  one  of  those  bills  that  I've  just  talked  to  you  about,  not  Democrat  nor 
Republican.  (Applause) 

Again,  have  a  great  convention.  I'm  going  to  try  to  stay  for  a  while  because  I  want 
to  be  a  part  of  something  that's  so  exciting,  especially  in  this  time  when  we  must  be 
strong  with  our  resolve  and  stick  together  as  Americans.  And  of  all  things,  when  you  talk 
to  politicians  and  they  say  they  care,  you  ask  them  to  put  their  action  into  force  if  they 
truly  care.  That's  what  you  need  to  do.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

THOMPSON:  You  know,  there's  another  story  about  him  that  I  am  going  to  tell. 
Our  state  employees,  AFSCME  members,  here  in  Nevada  hadn't  had  a  pay  raise  in  10 
years,  and  he  was  the  first  governor  to  put  a  pay  raise  in  the  budget.  So  if  a  legislator 
wanted  to  take  it  out,  they  would  have  to  take  it  out.  Well,  they  got  the  biggest  pay  raise 
they've  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  thank  you,  Governor,  for  that.  (Applause) 

You  know,  it's  a  big  job  trying  to  run  a  state  federation  of  labor.  So  I  can  only  imag- 
ine what  it  takes  to  do  that  on  a  national  level.  That's  what  the  two  people  I'm  about  to 
present  do  every  day,  tirelessly,  with  remarkable  caring  and  commitment  and  stamina. 
Let's  give  a  big  warm  welcome  now  to  AFL-CIO  Seaetary-Treasurer  Richard  Trumka  and 
Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  as  I  turn  over  the  chairmanship  to 
them.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Danny. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thanks  a  lot, 
Danny. 

TRUMKA:  You  know,  it's  wonderful  to  be  here  in  a  state  with  a  reaUy  dynamic 
imion  movement.  We  have  so  much,  you  have  so  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  way  the 
unions  of  Nevada  have  helped  thousands  of  working  people  win  a  voice  at  work  and  a 
better  life  for  their  families  through  union  membership.  I'd  ask  you,  lefs  hear  it  for 
Nevada  and  for  Las  Vegas.  (Applause) 

Tonight,  we  will  honor  the  victims  of  the  terrible  terrorist  attack  on  America  on 
September  11th  and  the  everyday  heroes  who  have  been  working  tirelessly  since  that 
day  to  heal  America.  Everj^thing  we  do  for  the  rest  of  this  convention  and  when  we  get 
back  home  will  pay  tribute  to  America's  workers,  heroes  every  day.  Before  we  move  to 
that  part  of  our  evening,  however,  we  have  some  important  business  to  conduct.  Here 
to  help  with  our  convention  procedure  is  the  convention  parliamentarian,  Jim  Slaughter. 
Jim,  you  want  to  stand  up?  (Applause) 

Jim  is  the  most  active  parliamentary  consultant  in  the  country  and  is  one  of  only 
three  attomeys  with  designations  as  Certified  Professional  Parliamentarian  and  a 
Professional  Registered  Parliamentarian. 

Our  next  item  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  Please 
welcome  Vice  President  Vinnie  Sombrotto,  chair  of  the  committee.  Vinnie.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO,  Letter  Carriers:  Thank  you.  Rich. 
Good  afternoon. 

1  didn't  hear  any  response  out  there.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Credentials 
Committee  has  met  and  examined  the  aedentials  of  delegates  and  alternates  to  this 
convention.  I'd  like  the  Committee  Secretary,  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson,  to  report. 
Gloria.  ((Applause) 
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VICE  PRESroENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
The  committee  has  examined  and  approved  the  aedentials  of  759  regular  delegates 
representing  63  national  and  international  unions,  six  trade  and  industrial  departments, 
47  state  feds,  226  central  labor  councils  and  four  directly  affiliated  local  imions.  We  also 
have  examined  and  approved  the  aedentials  of  235  alternate  delegates. 

To  ensure  maximum  participation  at  this  convention,  we  have  approved  all  aeden- 
tials submitted  to  us  by  affiliates  not  in  arrears  for  two  months  or  more  in  their  per  capita 
payments.  Of  the  regular  delegates  and  alternate  delegates  whose  credentials  we  deem  to 
be  in  order,  667  regular  delegates  and  182  alternate  delegates  have  registered  as  of  4:00 
p.m.  this  aftemoon.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Credentials 
Committee,  we  are  at  this  point  reporting  only  on  the  credentials  of  those  delegates. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record  a  complete  list  of  the  regular  delegates  and 
alternate  delegates  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  and  who  have  registered,  and 
we  recommend  that  those  individuals  listed  in  the  report  be  seated  at  this  point. 

The  Credentials  Committee  wiU  report  daily  to  the  convention,  to  submit  supple- 
mental lists  of  newly  registered  delegates. 

If,  during  the  course  of  the  convention,  a  seated  regular  delegate  is  required  to  leave, 
he  or  she  is  asked  to  notify  the  registration  office.  If  there  is  a  seated  altemate  delegate 
for  that  delegate,  the  regular  delegate  or  the  head  of  the  delegation  should  submit  at 
the  registration  desk  a  written  request  to  substitute  an  altemate  delegate  for  the  regular 
delegate.  In  each  of  its  reports,  the  Credentials  Committee  wUl  report  to  the  convention 
on  delegates  who  have  had  to  leave  the  convention,  including  those  regular  delegates 
who  have  been  replaced  by  altemate  delegates. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee 
report. 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  Gloria.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the 
Credentials  Committee  report.  Because  this  motion  comes  from  a  committee,  it  is  already 
seconded. 

Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report.  Those  in  favor, 
say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  say  nay. 

The  ayes  have  it,  the  Credentials  Committee  report  is  accepted. 

Actors  And  Artistes  of  America,  Associated— John  Cormolly,  Melissa  Gilbert,  Greg 
Hessinger,  John  McGuire,  A.  Robert  Pisano-7^9,000  votes 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association — Dennis  Dolan,  John  Feldvary,  Jerome  Mugerditchian, 
EHiane  Woerth — 44,840  votes 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association,  National— John  Can,  Ruth  Marlin,  Kevin 
McGratii,  Mark  Pallone— 12,856  votes 

American  Federation  of  Government  Employees— Andrea  Brooks,  Jim  Davis, 
Rogelio  Flores,  Joseph  Flynn,  Bobby  Hamage,  Eugene  Hudson  Jr.,  Michael  Kelly,  David 
Schlein,  Arnold  Scott,  Jeffery  Williams— 194,081  votes 

Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators 
and— Gary  Fujawa,  James  Grogan,  James  McCourt,  George  Snyder— 13,778  votes 
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Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
International  Union,  United— Gerald  Bantom,  Jim  Beardsley,  Elizabeth  Bunn, 
Ruben  Burks,  David  Curson,  Nate  Gooden,  General  Holiefield,  Gary  Jones,  Bob  King, 
Bob  Kinkade,  Pavil  Quick,  Cal  Rapson,  Richard  Shoemaker,  Ken  Terry,  Jim  Wells, 
Stephen  Yokich— 736,902  votes 

Bakery,  Confectionery,  Tobacco  Workers  and  Grain  Millers  International 
Union — Larry  Barber,  David  Durkee,  Robert  Harbrant,  Frank  Hurt,  Joseph  Thibodeau — 
106,094  votes 

Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers, 
International  Brotherhood  of— Leonard  Beauchamp,  Charles  Jones,  Don  Lacefield, 
Othal  Smith  Jr.,  Jerry  Willbum— 39,496  votes 

Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftworkers,  International  Union  of— James  Boland, 
John  Flynn,  John  Franco,  Gerald  OTvIalley— 63,029  votes 

Communications  Workers  of  America — ^Morton  Bahr,  Dina  Beaumont,  Michael 
Bindas,  Anthony  Bixler,  William  Boarman,  Larry  Cohen,  Barbara  Easterling,  Edward  Fire, 
Linda  Foley,  Michael  Grace,  Vincent  Maisano,  Larry  Mandno,  Andy  Milbum,  Brooks 
Sunkett,  Carmine  Turchi,  Hugh  Leo  Walsh— 626,136  votes 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of— Leo  Beishir,  Gary  Brooks, 
Stanley  Dupree,  Troy  Johnson,  Randy  Kieffer,  Kenneth  Leech,  Robin  Mills,  Jeremiah 
"Jerry"  O'Cormor,  Robert  Ramirez,  Ralph  RangheUi  Jr.,  Larry  Scott,  Arden  "Art/'  Scmggs, 
Robbie  Sparks— 670,106  votes 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of— Ernie  Brovm,  Gerald  Cluff  Jr., 
William  Middleton,  Lawrence  Sakamoto — ^22,481  votes 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Operating— Vergil  Belfi,  N.  Budd  Coutts,  Fred 
Dereschuk,  Donald  Doser,  James  Gardner,  Frank  Hanley,  James  McLaughlin,  Jan  Pelroy, 
William  Waggoner— 280,583  votes 

Farm  Workers  of  America,  United— Efren  Barajas,  Rosalinda  Guillen,  Lupe  Martinez, 
Arturo  Rodriguez,  Tanis  Ybarra — 16,000  votes 

Fire  Fighters,  International  Association  of— Vmcent  Bollon,  Dean  Fletcher, 
Kevin  Gallagher,  Peter  Gormcin,  Emest  Mass,  Michael  McNeUl,  Thomas  Miller, 
Harold  Schaitberger,  Harold  Wyatt— 184,375  votes 

Flight  Attenflants,  Association  of— John  Comelius  Jr.,  George  Donahue,  Patricia 
Friend,  Paul  Mac  Kirmon,  Franko  Ocasio — 41,664  votes 

Food  and  Commercial  Workers  International  Union,  United— Stuart  Appelbaum, 
Frank  Bail,  Willie  Baker  Jr.,  Dwayne  Carman,  Douglas  Dority,  Mary  Finger,  Charlie  Hall 
Sr.,  Joseph  Hansen,  Sean  Harrigan,  Marvin  Hmbes,  Ricardo  Icaza,  Henry  Jenkins,  Michael 
Leonard,  Sarah  Palmer  Amos,  Susan  Phillips,  Patricia  ScarceUi,  Ida  Torres,  Roberta  West, 
Jack  Wurm  Jr.,  WendeU  Young— 1,135,286  votes 
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Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics  and  Allied  Workers  International  Union — 

Donald  "Butch"  Carter,  Pearl  Chapman,  Linda  Dickey,  Joseph  Mitchell  Sr.,  James  Rankin, 
Harry  Tvilley— 55,575  votes 

Glass  Workers  Union,  American  Flint— Joseph  Coccho,  Larry  Grimes,  David  Lusetti, 
Howard  Miller— 17,997  votes 

Graphic  Communications  International  Union — ^Leonard  Adams,  Gerald  Deneau, 
David  Grabhom,  Lawrence  Martinez,  George  Tedeschi — 80,061  votes 

Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees  International  Union — Deborah 
Anderson,  Sherri  Chiesa,  Maria  Elena  Durazo,  Walt  Elliot,  Ron  Richardson,  Richard 
Sawyer,  Henry  Tamarin,  Donald  Taylor,  John  Wilhelm— 237,724  votes 

Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural,  Ornamental 
and  Reinforcing — ^Martin  Byrne,  Michael  Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  Hunt,  Dennis  Toney,  Joe 
Ward,  Richard  Zampa— 88,420  votes 

Laborers'  International  Union  of  North  America — Chuck  Barnes,  George  Gudger, 
James  Hale,  Vere  Haynes,  Terence  O'Sullivan,  Raymond  Pocino,  Mike  Quevedo  Jr., 
Armand  Sabitoni,  Edward  Smith — 306,030  votes 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International  Union — Sam  Begler,  Vivien  Kawakami, 
Joseph  Sheridan — 8,024  votes 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of— MariljTi  Asermely,  Kenneth  Bielek, 
Denise  Brooks,  Anita  Guzik,  Charles  Heege,  Robert  Henderson,  Vincent  Sombrotto, 
George  Turner  Jr.,  William  Yates— 210,000  votes 

Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of— Don  Hahs,  Rajntnond  Holmes,  Edward 
Rodzwicz,  John  Tolman,  William  Walpert— 25,525  votes 

Longshoremen's  Association  AH^dO,  International— John  Bowers,  Edward 
Brown  Sr.,  Albert  Cemadas,  Harold  Daggett,  Robert  Gleason,  Benny  Holland  Jr.,  Gerald 
Owens— 61,799  votes 

Longshore  and  Warehouse  Union,  International — Robert  McEllrath,  Ray  Ortiz  Jr., 
James  Spinosa,  Joseph  Wenzl — ^36,569  votes 

Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  International  Association  of — Diane 
Babineaux,  Alex  Bay,  R.  Thomas  Buffenbarger,  Eugene  Cobbin,  James  Conigliaro,  George 
Hooper,  Shelley  Kessler,  Warren  Mart,  Lee  Pearson,  Dave  Ritchie,  Robert  Thayer,  Donald 
Wharton— 452,043  votes 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Brotherhood  of— Mac  Fleming,  James  Knight, 
William  Larue,  Joel  Myron,  Henry  Wise  Jr. — 29,442  votes 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association— Walter  Browne,  Michael  Fanfalone, 
Louie  "Bud"  Jacque,  Scott  Liebling,  Lawrence  OToole— 28,152  votes 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United— Joseph  Angleton,  Ronald  Baker,  Michael 
Dalpiaz,  Jerry  Jones,  Cedl  Roberts,  Edward  Yankovich — 72,688  votes 
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Musicians  of  the  United  States  and  Canaila,  American  Federation  of— Thomas 
Lee,  Florence  Nelson,  Dick  Renna,  David  Winters— 15,283  votes 

United  American  Nurses — ^Ann  Converso,  Edward  Goldberg,  Cheryl  Johnson,  Debbie 
Lund,  Jeanne  Surdo,  Deborah  Thomas,  Linda  Warino — 0  votes 

Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Union — ^Michael  Goodwin, 
Kevin  Kistler,  Michel  Lajevmesse,  Richard  Lannigan,  J.B.  Moss,  Patricia  Priloh,  Verleen 
WUder— 100,947  votes 

Painters  and  Allied  Trades  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International 
Brotherhood  of— William  Meehan,  Alfred  Monroe  Jr.,  Gary  Monroe,  Michael  Monroe, 
Michael  E.  Monroe,  Raymond  Sesma,  James  Williams— 101,830  votes 

PACE  International  Union— Jim  Byrd,  James  EHmn,  Jim  Pannell — 273,366  votes 

Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons'  International  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Operative— John  Dougherty,  Patrick  Finley,  Michael  Gannon, 
William  Schell,  Mary  Thompson— 29,500  votes 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the — Louis  Ackerman,  C.  Rcindal 
Gardner,  John  Greenwood,  Michel  Grenier,  Martin  Maddaloni,  Lawrence  Mazzola,  James 
CMara,  Thomas  Patchell,  Jack  Permington— 219,800  votes 

Police  Associations,  International  Union  of— Sam  Cabral,  Richard  Estes, 
Fred  Galey,  David  Kallas,  Dennis  Slocumb — ^37,679  votes 

Postal  Workers  Union,  AFI^CIO,  American — Roy  Braunstein,  William  Buirus, 
Susan  Carney,  Joyce  Robinson,  Frank  Romero — 270,958  votes 

Professional  Athletes,  Federation  of— Eugene  Upshaw— 1,700  votes 

Professional  and  Technical  Engineers,  International  Federation  of— 

Charles  Bofferding  III,  Dolores  Gorczyca,  Gregory  Jimemann,  Joseph  McGee, 
David  Novogrodsky — 34,082  votes 

American  Radio  Association — Carl  Young — 128  votes 

Roofers,  Waterproofers  and  AUied  Workers,  United  Union  of— Alex  Bodnariuk, 
Earl  Kruse,  John  Martini,  Kinsey  Robinson — ^21,166  votes 

School  Administrators,  American  Federation  of— Joe  Greene,  Sheila  Kolman, 
Ernest  Logan,  Diann  Woodard — 12,375  votes 

California  School  Employees  Association — ^Margaret  Bohlka,  John  Coffee,  Michael 
Curry,  Sandy  Dabney,  Maria  Dugas,  Freddie  Hawkins,  Clyde  Rivers,  Mark  Soden — 0  votes 

Seafarers  International  Union  of  North  America — Henry  Disley,  John  Fay,  David 
Heindel,  Edward  Pulver,  Michael  Sacco,  Augustin  Tellez— 80,250  votes 
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Service  Employees  International  Union — Kirk  Adams,  Betty  Bednarczyk,  Anna 
Burger,  Richard  Cordtz,  Marc  Earls,  Patrida  Ford,  George  Francisco,  Tyrone  Freeman,  Mike 
Garcia,  Jim  Hard,  Janett  Humphries,  Danielle  Legault,  Eliseo  Medina,  Robert  Moore,  Mark 
Ortlieb,  Paul  Polidcchio,  Dermis  Rivera,  Debbie  Schneider,  Judy  Scott,  Andrew  Stem,  John 
Sweeney,  Tom  Woodruff— 1,271,523  votes 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association— John  Harrington,  Chuck  Holt, 
Jim  Long,  Michael  Sullivan,  Bruce  Word,  Dave  Zimmermarm,  A.T.  "Ted"  Zlotopolski — 
93,000  votes 

Signalmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad — ^Walt  Barrows,  Joseph  Mattingly,  W.  Dan 
Pickett— 9,409  votes 

Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Technicians,  Artists  and  Allied  Crafts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical — 

Michael  Barnes,  J.  Walter  Cahill,  Stephen  Flint,  Nancy  Manganelli-Bues,  Michael  Prosda, 
Thomas  Short— 56,469  votes 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  American  Federation  of — Ronald 
Alexander,  Henry  Bayer,  George  Boncoraglio,  James  Butler,  Anthony  Caso,  Jan 
Corderman,  Danny  Donohue,  Chris  Dugovich,  Michael  Ferrucd,  Albert  Garrett, 
Josephine  Lebeau,  William  Lucy,  Roberta  Lynch,  Gerald  McEntee,  Glenard  Middleton, 
Michael  Murphy,  Henry  Nicholas,  RusseU  Okata,  George  Popyack,  Joseph  Rugola,  Mary 
Sullivan,  Garland  Webb,  Jeanette  Wyrm- 1,257,600  votes 

Steelvirorkers  of  America,  United — George  Becker,  Terry  Bonds,  Maxine  Carter, 
Richard  Davis,  James  English,  Leo  Gerard,  Stan  Johnson,  Leon  Lynch,  Ed  O'Brien,  Andrew 
Palm— 444,672  votes 

Teachers,  American  Federation  of— Mike  Benner,  Toni  Cortese,  Paul  Devlin,  Walter 
Dunn,  Sandra  Fddman,  Al  Fondy,  Thomas  Hobart,  Lorretta  Johnson,  Ted  Kirsch,  Ron 
Krouse,  Philip  Kugler,  Nat  LaCour,  Herb  Magidson,  Edward  McElroy,  Jim  McGarvey,  Tom 
Mooney,  Candice  Owley,  Louise  Sundin— 857,822  votes 

Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of—John  Bulgaro,  Randy  Cammack,  George 
Cashman,  Tom  Dziedzic,  Carroll  Haynes,  James  Hoffa,  Dan  Kane  Sr.,  C.  Thomas  Keegel, 
Patrick  Kelly,  Ed  Keyser,  David  Laughton,  Bob  Lennox,  Roy  Marshall,  Ed  Modecker,  Fred 
Potter,  Ron  Rocha,  Jim  Santangelo,  James  Sheard,  WUliam  "Gene"  Striglers,  Patricia 
Stryker,  Denis  Taylor,  Steve  Vairma— 1,222,090  votes 

American  Train  Dispatchers  Department— Crawford  Boggs— 2,100  votes 

Transit  Union,  Amalgamated— Alvin  Douglas,  Lawrence  Hanley,  Ronald  Heintzman, 
Joseph  Hutzler,  Oscar  Owens,  Neil  Silver,  Norman  Stover— 110,130  votes 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America— John  Czuczman,  Sormy  Hall,  James  Little, 
Larry  Martin,  Peggy  Olstein-Wiedman,  Roger  Tauss— 81,875  votes 

Transportation*Communications  International  Union— Lori  Ann  Ames,  L.E. 
Bosher,  Steven  Elliott,  Richard  Johnson,  Joel  Parker,  Howard  Randolph  Jr.,  Robert 
Scardelletti— 91,513  votes 
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Union  of  Needletrades,  Industrial  and  Textile  Employees — Ron  Alman,  Noel 
Beasley,  Clayola  Brown,  Ed  Clark,  Mark  Fleischman,  Christine  Kerber,  Bill  Lee,  Bruce 
Raynor,  Edgar  Romney — 207,516  votes 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America— Joseph  Flaherty,  James  Keller,  Gary  Ruffrier — 
39,206  votes 

Writers  Guild  of  America,  East,  Inc.— Robert  Sdineider--3,700  votes 

TRADE  and  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
Building  and  Construction  Trades— Edward  Sullivan— 1  vote 
Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades — ^Mark  Anderson — 1  vote 
Maritime  Trades  Department — Frank  Pecquex — 1  vote 
Department  for  Professional  Employees — Paul  Almeida — 1  vote 
Transportation  Trades  Department — Edward  Wytkind — 1  vote 
Union  Label  and  Service  Trades — Charles  Mercer — 1  vote 

STATE  FEDERATIONS 

Alabama  AH^CIO— D.S.  Burkhalter— 1  vote 

Alaska  State  AHUCIO— Mano  Frey— 1  vote 

Arizona  State  AFL-aO— Charles  Huggins— 1  vote 

Arkansas  AFI^CIO— Alan  Hughes — 1  vote 

CaUfomia  Labor  Federation,  AFI^CIO— Art  Pulaski— 1  vote 

Colorado  AH^CIO— Ellen  Golombek— 1  vote 

Connecticut  AH^CIO— John  Olsen— 1  vote 

Georgia  State  AFL-CIO— Richard  Ray— 1  vote 

Idaho  State  AFI^CIO— David  Whaley— 1  vote 

Illinois  AFL-aO— Margaret  Blackshere— 1  vote 

Indiana  State  AEL-aO— Kenneth  Zeller— 1  vote 

Iowa  Federation  of  Labor  AFL-aO— Janice  Laue — 1  vote 

Kansas  AH^CIO— Ron  Eldridge— 1  vote 

Kentucky  State  AH^CIO— Bill  Londrigan— 1  vote 

Louisiana  AFL-aO— John  Bourg— 1  vote 

Maine  AFL-CIO— Edward  Gorham— 1  vote 

Maryland  State  and  DC  AFL-CIO— Fred  Mason  Jr.— 1  vote 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO— Robert  Haynes— 1  vote 

Michigan  State  AFI^CIO— Mark  Gaffney— l.vote 

Minnesota  AH^CIO— Ray  Waldron— 1  vote 

Mississippi  AFL-CIO— Robert  Shaffer— 1  vote 

Missouri  AFL-CIO— Hugh  McVey— 1  vote 

Montana  State  AFI^CIO— Jerry  Driscoll— 1  vote 

Nebraska  State  AFL-CIO— Ken  Mass— 1  vote 

Nevada  State  AFL-CIO — Danny  Thompson — 1  vote 

New  Hampshire  AFL-CIO — ^Mark  Mackerme — 1  vote 

New  Jersey  State  AH^aO— Charles  Wowkanech — 1  vote 

New  Mexico  Federation  of  Labor  AFI^QO— Daniel  Rivera— 1  vote 

New  York  State  AH^CIO— Denis  Hughes— 1  vote 

North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO— James  Andrews— 1  vote 

North  Dakota  AFI^CIO— David  Kemnitz— 1  vote 

Ohio  AH^aO— William  Burga— 1  vote 

Oklahoma  State  AFL-OO— Jimmy  Cuny— 1  vote 

Oregon  AFL-QO— Tim  Nesbitt— 1  vote 
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Pennsylvania  AH^QO — ^William  George — 1  vote 

Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor  AFL-QO— Jose  Rodriguez  Baez— 1  vote 

Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO — Frank  Montanaro — 1  vote 

South  Carolina  AFI^QO— Kenneth  Riley— 1  vote 

South  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor — Gil  Koetzle — 1  vote 

Tennessee  AFI^aO— James  Neeley — 1  vote 

Texas  AFL-QO— William  E.  Sheppard  Jr.— 1  vote 

Utah  State  AFL-CIO— Ed  Mayne— 1  vote 

Virginia  State  AFL-CfO— Daniel  LeBlanc— 1  vote 

Washington  State  Labor  Council — Rick  Bender— 1  vote 

West  Virginia  AFL-CIO— Jim  Bowen— 1  vote 

Wisconsin  State  AFI^CIO— David  Newby— 1  vote 

Wyoming  State  AFI^aO— John  Faunce— 1  vote 

CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCILS 

Akron-M eflina  County  (Greater),  OH— Gary  Schaffer— 1  vote 

Alameda  County,  CA— Judy  Goff— 1  vote 

Albany  County,  NY— Steve  Zahurak— 1  vote 

Albert  Lea,  MN— Diane  O'Brien— 1  vote 

Allegheny  County,  PA— Jack  Shea— 1  vote 

Anchorage,  AK— Valerie  Baffone— 1  vote 

Atlanta,  GA — Charlie  Flemming — 1  vote 

Atlantic  and  Cape  May  Counties,  NJ — Roy  Foster — 1  vote 

Baton  Rouge  (Greater),  LA— Sibal  Holt— 1  vote 

Berkshire,  MA — Richard  Rogers — 1  vote 

Big  Sky,  MT— Tom  Huddleston— 1  vote 

Bloomington-Normal,  EL — BUI  Looby — 1  vote 

Boise,  ID — Cindy  Hedge — 1  vote 

Boston  (Greater),  MA — ^Anthony  Romano — 1  vote 

Brainerd,  MN— Dick  Anfang — 1  vote 

Bristol  (Greater),  CT— Janeen  Olsen— 1  vote 

Broome  County,  NY — Patrick  landoli — 1  vote 

Bucks  Coimty,  PA— John  Greer — 1  vote 

Buffalo,  NY— Michael  Bogulski— 1  vote 

Butte  and  Glenn  Counties,  CA— Mickey  Harrington— 1  vote 

Cape  Girardeau,  MO — ^Nicholas  Torpea — 1  vote 

Carlton  County,  MN — Brad  Lehto — 1  vote 

Cattaraugus-Allegany  Counties,  NY— Alan  Lubin — 1  vote 

Central  Arizona — ^William  Murphree — 1  vote 

Central  Arkansas— Lary  Kelley— 1  vote 

Central  Connecticut— Lori  Pelletier— 1  vote 

Central  Massachusetts — Robert  Bower — 1  vote 

Central  Minnesota — Richard  Steffes— 1  vote 

Central  Mississippi — Robert  Gooden — 1  vote 

Central  Missouri — Herb  Johnson — 1  vote 

Central  Oklahoma — ^Tim  O'Connor — 1  vote 

Central  Utah— Cal  Noyce— 1  vote 

Chester  County,  PA— Jerry  Jordan — 1  vote 

Chicago,  IL — Don  Turner — 1  vote 

Cincinnati,  OH— V.  Daniel  Radford— 1  vote 
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Clark,  Skamania  and  West  Klickitat  Counties,  WA— Michael  Phillips— 1  vote 

Clinton,  lA — Robert  Krajnovich — 1  vote 

Coconino  and  Navajo  Counties,  AZ — Paulette  Myers — 1  vote 

Columbiana  County,  OH — Richard  Emmil — 1  vote 

Columbus-Franklin  County,  OH — ^Walter  Workman — 1  vote 

Contra  Costa  County,  CA — Pamela  Aguilar — 1  vote 

Contra  Costa  County,  CA— John  Dalrymple — 1  vote 

Crawford  County,  PA— Dave  Williams— 1  vote 

Dallas  County,  TX — Gene  Lantz — 1  vote 
Danbury,  CT — ^Marlene  Moore-CaUands — 1  vote 

Dayton,  Springfield,  Sidney,  Miami  Valley,  OH— Wesley  Wells— 1  vote 

Decatur,  IL — ^Amy  Girardi — 1  vote 

Delaware  County,  PA — David  Fillman — 1  vote 

Delta  County,  MI— Ken  Fletcher— 1  vote 

Denver,  CO — Leslie  Moody — 1  vote 

Duluth,  MN— Alan  Netland— 1  vote 

Dunkirk,  NY— James  Bickhart — 1  vote 

Dutchess  County,  NY— Joseph  Jamison — 1  vote 

Eastern  Arizona — ^Walter  Goodman — 1  vote 
Eau  Claire,  WI— Jerry  LaPoint— 1  vote 
Erie  County,  PA— James  Dylewski — 1  vote 

Fairfield  County,  CT— Kevin  Byxbee— 1  vote 
Fargo-Moorhead,  ND — Bernard  Brommer — 1  vote 
Fayette  County,  PA— Robert  Gaydos — 1  vote 
Hve  County,  PA— Jim  Weyrauch — 1  vote 
Fox  Valley,  WI— Mark  Westphal— 1  vote 

Galveston  County,  TX— Sam  Munn — 1  vote 
Glens  Falls  (Greater),  NY— Joe  Fox— 1  vote 
Grays  Harbor  County,  WA— Bill  Keenan— 1  vote 
Greater  Hartford,  CT— Judy  Warfield— 1  vote 
Greater  Stark  County,  OH — Daniel  Sdury — 1  vote 
Greater  Tidewater,  VA— Jerry  Hufton — 1  vote 
Greater  Youngstown,  OH — Larry  Fauver — l.vote 

Hampshire/Franklin,  MA— Joseph  Dart- 1  vote 

Hancock  County,  OH — Larry  Mitchell — 1  vote 

Harris  County,  TX— Richard  Shaw— 1  vote 

Hawkeye,  lA — Doug  Peters — 1  vote 

Hutlson-Catskill,  NY — Colleen  Crawford-Gardner — 1  vote 

Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties,  CA— Tom  Brandon — 1  vote 

Indiana-Armstrong-Clarion,  PA— Terry  Osbome — 1  vote 

Iowa  City,  lA — Patrick  Hughes — 1  vote 

Jackson,  TN— Eddie  Bryan— 1  vote 

Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  NY— Anthony  Bifaro — 1  vote 

Kanawha  Valley,  WV — Kenneth  Perdue — 1  vote 
Kansas  City,  MO— Bridgette  Williams— 1  vote 
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Kenai  Peninsula,  AK— James  Sampson— 1  vote 
Kent-Ionia,  MI — ^Mark  Davis — 1  vote 
King  County,  WA — Steve  Williamson — 1  vote 
Knoxville-Oak  Ridge,  TN— Harold  Woods— 1  vote 

Lehigh  Valley,  PA— John  Werkheiser- 1  vote 

Lewiston,  Idaho-Clarkston,  Washington,  II>— Phil  Hughes — 1  vote 

Long  Island,  NY— Jack  Caffey— 1  vote 

Lorain  County,  OH— David  Smith — 1  vote 

Los  Angeles  County,  CA— Charles  Lester — 1  vote 

Louisville  (Greater),  KY— Charles  Clephas— 1  vote 

Madison  County  (Greater),  IL — ^Norma  Gaines — 1  vote 
Magic  VaUey  Central,  ID — Dan  Maloney — 1  vote 
Marion  County,  WV— Dusty  Perdue— 1  vote 
Marquette  County,  MI — ^Mel  Grieshaber — 1  vote 
Mason-Jackson-Roane,  WV— Mike  Caputo — 1  vote 
Metro  Baltimore  ,  MD — Ernie  Grecco — 1  vote 
Metro  Detroit,  MI— Kermeth  Hollowell— 1  vote 
Metropolitan  Washington,  DC— Joslyn  Williams — 1  vote 
Midland  County,  MI — ^William  Laneyjr. — 1  vote 
Mid-Michigan— George  Yost — 1  vote 
Milwaukee,  WI— John  Goldstein — 1  vote 
Minneapolis,  MN— John  Williams — 1  vote 
Missouri  Slope,  ND — Chris  Runge — 1  vote 
Monongahela  Valley,  PA — Paul  Lemmon — 1  vote 
Monongalia-Preston  County,  WV— Joyce  Tapper — 1  vote 
Monterey  County,  CA— E.R.  "Ed"  Brown- 1  vote 
Montgomery  County,  PA— John  Caims — 1  vote 
Muskingum  County,  OH — Dondald  Day — 1  vote 

Napa  and  Solano  Counties,  CA— Anes  Lewis-Partridge — 1  vote 
Nashville,  TN— C.  Midieal  Allen— 1  vote 

New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod  (Greater),  MA — Kathleen  Casavant —  1  vote 

New  EEaven  (Greater),  CT— Charles  "Chuck"  Page — 1  vote 

New  Orleans  (Greater),  LA— Wade  Rathke— 1  vote 

New  York  City,  NY— Ted  Jacobsen— 1  vote 

New  York  City,  NY — ^Brian  McLaughlin — 1  vote 

Newark,  OH— David  Caldwell— 1  vote 

Niagara-Orleans,  NY— James  Gugliuzza — 1  vote 

North  Bay,  CA— Michael  Allen— 1  vote 

North  Central  Illinois — George  laccino — 1  vote 

North  Central  Indiana— Robert  Wamock  Jr. — 1  vote 

North  Central  Washington— Alan  Link— 1  vote 

North  Florida — Luella  McQueen— 1  vote 

North  Shore,  MA— Jeffrey  Crosby — 1  vote 

Northeast  Wyoming— Jim  Calhoun — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Connecticut— Fletcher  Fischer— 1  vote 

Northeastern  Illinois — David  Barger — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Oklahoma— Tom  Albaugh  Jr. — 1  vote 

Northern  Kentucky— Robert  Richardson— 1  vote 

Northern  LaSalle,  Bureau  and  Putnam  County,  IL^Kelly  Reffett — 1  vote 
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Northern  Utah— Shelly  Visser— 1  vote 
Northern  Valley,  ND— Bill  Moore— 1  vote 
Northern  Virginia— Mark  Federid — 1  vote 
Northwest  Florida— Jeanette  Wynn — 1  vote 
Northwest  Indiana — Ed  Johnston — 1  vote 
Northwest  Oregon— Judy  O'Connor — 1  vote 
Northwest  Upper  Peninsula,  MI — Denise  Cook — 1  vote 
Northwest  Washington— Don  Houtchens— 1  vote 

Orange  County,  CA — Linda  Sanchez — 1  vote 

Passaic  County,  NJ— Michael  Kinsora— 1  vote 
Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls,  RI— George  Nee— 1  vote 
Pennyrile  Area,  KY — Brad  Bvirton — 1  vote 
Permian  Basin,  TX— D.L.  "Dally"  Willis— 1  vote 
Philadelphia,  PA — Patrick  Eiding — 1  vote 
Pierce  County,  WA— John  Thompson — 1  vote 
Pioneer  Valley,  MA — Edward  Collins  Jr. — 1  vote 
Plymouth-Bristol,  MA — Francis  McKeown — 1  vote 
Providence,  RI — Pavil  MacDonald — 1  vote 
Pueblo,  CO — Dan  Archibeque — 1  vote 

Quad-City,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  IL — Dino  Leone — 1  vote 

Reading  and  Berks  County,  PA— Richard  Bloomingdale— 1  vote 

Red  Wing,  MN— Steve  Hunter— 1  vote 

Richland  County,  OH— Randy  Reeder— 1  vote 

Richmond,  VA— John  Gregory— 1  vote 

Roanoke,  VA — Dan  Duncan — 1  vote 

Rochester,  NY— Paul  Cole— 1  vote 

Rock  County,  WI— Kevin  Bishop — 1  vote 

Rockford,  Il^Jasper  Fenaro — 1  vote 

Rockland  County,  NY — Ivan  Tiger — 1  vote 

Sabine  Area,  TX — Fr.  Sinclair  Oubre — 1  vote 

Sacramento,  CA — BUI  Camp — 1  vote 

San  Antonio,  TX — Robert  Salvatore — 1  vote  . 

San  Bernardino  and  Riverside,  CA — Laurie  Stalnaker — 1  vote 

San  Diego-Imperial  Counties,  CA— Jerry  Butkiewicz — 1  vote 

San  Francisco,  CA— Walter  Johnson — 1  vote 

San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras  Counties,  CA — Sandra  Carter — 1  vote 

San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras  Counties,  CA— Louis  Colatriano — 1  vote 

San  Mateo,  CA— Tim  Paulson — 1  vote 

Savannah  and  Vicinity,  GA — Brett  Hulme — 1  vote 

Shenandoah  Valley,  VA— James  Leaman — 1  vote 

Snohomish  County,  WA— Mike  Sells — 1  vote 

South  Bay,  CA— Amy  Dean — 1  vote 

South  Central,  WI— James  Cavanaugh — 1  vote 

South  Central  Michigan— Richard  Frantz— 1  vote 

South  Florida— Fred  Frost— 1  vote 

Southeast  Wyoming— Albert  Battisti— 1  vote 
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Southeastern  Connecticut— Wayne  Burgess— 1  vote 
Southern  Arizona  Central — Ian  Robertson— 1  vote 
Southern  Dakota  County— Steve  Boice— 1  vote 
Southern  Illinois — Paul  Noble — 1  vote 
Southern  Maine — Burt  Wartell — 1  vote 
Southern  Nevada— Robert  Nard — 1  vote 
Southern  New  Jersey— Donald  Noraoss— 1  vote 
Southern  Piedmont,  NC— Mike  Fulbright— 1  vote 
Southern  Utah — Dave  Wilson — 1  vote 
Southwest,  MN— John  Hastert— 1  vote 
Southwestern  Illinois — ^WiUiam  Thurston — 1  vote 
Southwestern  Michigan — ^Mary  Holbrook— 1  vote 
Spokane,  WA— Beth  Thew— 1  vote 
Springfield  &  Central  Illinois— Mettie  Funk— 1  vote 
St.  Oair  County,  MI— Dave  Ivers— 1  vote 
St.  Louis  (Greater),  MO— Robert  Kelley— 1  vote 
St.  Paul,  MN— Shar  Knutson— 1  vote 
Syracuse  (Greater),  NY — ^Mark  Spadafore — 1  vote 

Tarrant  County,  TX-^cott  Stillwell— 1  vote 

Thumb,  MI — Harold  Conley— 1  vote 

Thurston-Lewis  Counties,  WA— Jerry  Beckendorf- 1  vote 

Tiffin,  OH— Tun  Risinger— 1  vote 

Toledo,  OH— Ronald  Coughenour— 1  vote 

Topeka,  KS — Clyde  Bracken — 1  vote 

Traverse  Bay,  MI— John  Toth — 1  vote 

Tri  County,  KS— Fred  Miller— 1  vote 

Tri-Ad,  NC— Ray  Riffe— 1  vote 

Troy,  NY — Suzy  Ballantyne — 1  vote 

Union  County,  NJ— Edward  Zamock— 1  vote 
Upper  East  Tennessee— Sylvia  Woods — 1  vote 
Upper  Hudson  VaUey,  NY— Tun  Riley— 1  vote 

Venango  County,  PA — Edward  Scurry — 1  vote 

Warren-Hunterdon  Counties,  NJ — Lauiel  Brennan — 1  vote 

Washington  and  Orange  Counties,  VT — Hal  Leyshon — 1  vote 

Washington/Greene  County,  PA — Frederick  Ricker — 1  vote 

Waukesha  County,  WI— Joseph  Kreuser— 1  vote 

Wayne  Holmes,  OH— Shirley  Small — 1  vote 

West  Central  Florida— Roy  Weatherford— 1  vote 

West  Central  Illinois— Michael  Everett— 1  vote 

West  Michigan — Harry  Lester — 1  vote 

Westchester-Putnam  Counties,  NY — Paul  Ryan — 1  vote 

Western  Colorado — Estevan  Trujillo — 1  vote 

Western  Connecticut — ^Blair  Bertacdni — 1  vote 

Western  Idaho — ^Andrea  Wassner — 1  vote 

Western  North  Carolina — Laura  Gordon — 1  vote 

Wichita/Hutchinson,  KS— Mark  Love— 1  vote 

Williams  Coimty,  OH — Dan  Winslow — 1  vote 
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Yakima  South  Central  Counties,  WA— Rick  Colon— 1  vote 
York  Adams  County,  PA— Richard  Boyd— 1  vote 

DIRECTLY  AFFILIATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 
DALU  No.  461— William  Flowers  Jr.— 370  votes 
DALU  No.  19806— Duane  McConville— 1,484  votes 
DALU  No.  20711— Edward  Finkelstein— 6  votes 
DALU  No.  24111— Carole  Casamento— 33  votes 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Gloria  and  Vinnie.  We  have  another  piece  of 
business  before  we  begin  this  evening's  tribute  to  America's  workers,  "Heroes  Every  Day." 
We're  going  to  hear  from  Vice  President  Joe  Greene,  who  chairs  the  Rules  Committee. 

Joe.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOE  GREENE,  School  Administrators:  Thank  you,  Linda. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  met  and  has  approved  the  mles  for  the  convention,  which  were 
distributed  to  delegates  today.  1  call  on  the  committee  secretary.  Vice  President  Pat  Friend, 
to  report. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND,  Flight  Attendants:  Thank  you,  Joe.  The 
Convention  Standing  Rules  approved  by  the  committee  govern  all  regular  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  These  rules  are  designed  to  ensure  a  fair  and  orderly  convention  with  a  full 
opportunity  for  all  delegates  to  participate  in  all  convention  business,  including  aU 
matters  that  come  before  this  body.  Delegates  will  note  that  these  rules  are  very  similar 
to  those  that  governed  the  AFL-ClO's  1999  convention,  except  for  references  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  officers,  which  did  not  occur  in  1999,  but  are  on  the  agenda  of 
this  convention. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  1  move  the  adoption  of  the  convention  rules. 

GREENE:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  convention  rules.  Is  there 
discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  convention  rules.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
convention  rules,  say  aye. 
Those  opposed,  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  convention  rules  are  approved.  (Applause) 
(Following  are  the  general  rules  of  the  convention  and  the  rules  governing  the  nomination  and 
election  of  officers  as  approved  by  the  delegates.) 

CONVENTION  STANDING  RULES 

GENERAL 

1.  After  the  Convention  has  been  called  to  order  on  the  first  day,  the  Convention  Chair 
shall  set  the  time  for  adjournment  and  for  reconvening,  provided  that  no  recess  or 
adjournment  shall  be  ordered  once  a  roll  call  vote  has  begim. 

2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  these  rules  or  supplemen- 
tal rules,  the  Convention  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  Newly  Revised  (10th  edition).  The  Convention  Chair  shall  appoint  a 
parliamentarian  to  advise  the  Chair.  Rulings  of  the  Chair  may  be  appealed  in 
accordance  with  Robert's  Rules  to  the  Convention. 
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3.  The  agenda  for  the  Convention  shall  be  as  follows: 
Credentials  Committee  Report 

Rules  Committee  Report 
Constitution  Committee  Report 

Other  business,  including  reports  of  other  committees,  shall  be  taken  up  from  time 
to  time  as  appropriate. 

4.  For  admission  to  the  convention  haU,  a  delegate,  guest  or  other  authorized 
individual  shall  wear  the  badges  or  other  identification  issued  by  the  Credentials 
Committee  or  the  AFL-CIO  Convention  Office. 

5.  Materials  may  be  distributed  outside  the  Convention  hall.  Materials  sought  to 
be  distributed  inside  the  Convention  hall  must  be  submitted  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Convention  Office  with  a  request  for  distribution. 

6.  Any  delegate  seeking  recognition  to  speak  on  any  matter  shall  state  his  or  her 
name  and  delegation  and  shall  speak  on  the  matter  only  upon  recognition  by 
the  Convention  Chair. 

7.  The  Convention  Chair  at  his  or  her  discretion  may  recognize  a  guest,  such  as  a 
constituency  group  representative  or  international  guest,  who  was  invited  by  the 
President  or  the  Executive  Council  to  attend  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  from  the  floor  on  any  matter  before  the  Convention. 

8.  Smoking  and  consumption  of  alcohol  on  the  Convention  floor  are  prohibited. 
DEBATE 

9.  Debate  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Total  debate  on  all  main  motions  (including  resolutions)  and  pending  secondary 
motions  (including  amendments)  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes. 

(b)  No  delegate  shall  speak  for  more  than  three  minutes  on  any  pending  question. 
A  delegate  may  not  speak  a  second  time  upon  the  same  question  until  all  delegates 
wishing  to  speak  on  that  question  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

(c)  If  the  Convention  Chair  deems  it  necessary,  separate  microphones  shall  be  set  up 
for  those  supporting  and  opposing  the  matter  before  the  Convention,  and  the  Chair 
shall  recognize  alternating  speakers  on  the  two  sides  unless  there  are  not  speakers 
seeking  recognition  on  both  sides. 

(d)  If  a  delegate  is  called  to  order  while  speaking,  the  delegate  shall  be  seated  imtil 
the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

10.  When  a  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether  by  a  majority  or  two-thirds  of  delegates 
present  and  voting,  the  Convention  Chair  shall  first  conduct  a  voice  vote.  If  in  the 
view  of  the  Chair  (whether  or  not  any  delegate  calls  for  a  division)  the  voice  vote 
is  inconclusive,  the  Chair  shall  retake  the  vote  by  an  uncounted  rising  vote.  If  in 
the  view  of  the  Chair  this  vote  is  also  inconclusive,  or  if  the  Convention  so  directs 
upon  proper  motion  and  vote,  the  floor  shall  be  cleared  of  all  but  regular  delegates 
and  the  Chair  shaU  retake  the  vote  by  a  counted  rising  vote.  At  any  time  after  the 
conduct  of  the  voice  vote  and  before  the  Convention  proceeds  to  the  next  order 
of  business,  a  roU  call  may  be  conducted  upon  the  demand  of  30  percent  of  the 
delegates  present. 
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1 1 .  Roll  call  votes  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Convention  Chair  (or  his  or  her  designee)  shall  conduct  the  roll  call  vote.  In 
calling  the  roll,  the  Chair  shall  first  call  upon  the  delegation  chair  of  each  national 
and  international  union,  in  order  of  the  AFL-CIO's  standard  alphabetical  listing  of 
affiliated  unions.  Upon  being  called,  the  delegation  chair  (or  his  or  her  designee)  shaU 
cast  the  union's  vote  entitlement  either  as  a  bloc  or  as  the  delegation  allocates  it. 
National  and  international  union  delegates  who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  a  later  point  in  the  roll  call. 

(b)  If,  after  calling  the  roll  of  the  national  and  international  unions,  a  majority  of  the 
total  vote  entitiement  of  all  registered  delegates  is  obtained  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
question  (or,  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required,  two-thirds  of  that  vote  entitiement 
is  cast  in  favor  or  more  than  one-third  is  cast  opposed),  the  Convention  Chair  shall 
discontinue  the  calling  of  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the  result.  Any  delegate  entitied 
to  vote  who  has  not  been  called  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  record  his  or  her 
vote  with  a  recording  secretary  designated  by  the  Chair,  and  the  final  offidal  tally  wiU 
reflect  all  such  recorded  votes. 

12.  The  Convention  Chair  may  at  any  time  temporarily  suspend  debate  (but  not  a  vote) 
on  a  pending  matter  to  allow  an  invited  guest  to  speak.  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  debate  shall  resume  on  the  business  that  was  pending  when  the  debate  was 
interrupted. 

RESOLUTIONS 

13.  In  reporting  resolutions  (including  a  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment) a  committee  may: 

(a)  Report  out  one  or  more  resolutions  for  separate  recommended  action  by  the 
Convention  on  each; 

(b)  Report  out  a  group  of  resolutions  for  recommended  action  as  a  bloc  if  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  committee  members  agree,  in  which  case  the  Convention  Chair 
shall,  after  the  subject  of  each  resolution  has  been  briefly  stated,  take  the  vote  on  the 
grouped  resolutions  as  a  bloc; 

(c)  Report  out  one  of  several  resolutions  on  the  same  subject,  with  a  statement 
that  identifies  the  other  resolutions  and  advises  that  those  resolutions  are  subsumed 
in  the  reported  resolution,  and  that  on  recommended  adoption  of  the  reported 
resolution  no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the  subsumed  resolutions.  Where  a 
minority  report  supported  by  at  least  25  percent  of  the  committee  members  is  filed  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  one  of  the  subsumed  resolutions,  and  in  the  event  that  the  lead 
resolution  is  disapproved,  the  resolution  proposed  in  the  minority  report  shaU  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  for  action  as  the  next  item  of  business;  or 

(d)  Dedine  to  report  out  a  resolution  for  action  by  the  Convention  if  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  committee  members  agree. 

14.  On  conunittee  reports  concerning  action  on  a  resolution  (including  a  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment)  the  question  shaU  be  stated  to  the  Convention 
as  being  on  the  resolution  itself. 

15.  When  any  such  conmiittee  report  is  accompanied  by  a  minority  report  supported  by 
at  least  25  percent  of  the  committee  members,  a  member  of  the  committee  minority 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  Convention  Chair  immediately  after  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  given. 
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NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  OFHCE 

16.  The  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  shall  take  place  on  the  Convention's  third 
day. 

17.  The  AFL-CIO  senior  Vice  President  shall  assume  the  chair  for  the  nominations  of 
the  Executive  Officers.  The  Convention  Chair  (or  his  or  her  designee)  shall  resume 
the  chair  for  the  nominations  of  the  Vice  Presidents. 

18.  To  be  eligible  to  be  nominated,  an  individual  must,  at  the  time  of  nomination, 
be  a  member  of  an  organization  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

19.  Any  delegate  or  Executive  Council  member  may  nominate  a  candidate  for  office. 

20.  Nominations  shall  first  be  made  for  the  office  of  President.  When  nominations 
for  that  office  are  dosed,  nominations  shall  be  made  for  the  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  When  nominations  for  that  office  are  closed,  nominations  shall  be  made 
for  the  office  of  Executive  Vice  President.  When  nominations  for  that  office  are 
dosed,  nominations  shall  be  made  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President. 

21.  A  delegate  who  nominates  an  individual  for  an  Executive  Office  shall  speak  for  no 
more  than  five  minutes  in  support  of  the  nomination.  There  shall  be  two  seconders 
for  such  a  nomination,  and  each  seconder  shaU  speak  for  no  more  than  three 
minutes. 

22.  A  ddegate  who  makes  nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  may  make 
any  number  of  nominations  up  to  the  number  of  Vice  Presidents  under  the 
Constitution.  Nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  may  be  made  with  a 
slate  designation  (subject  to  the  nominees'  subsequent  confimiation  to  the  Election 
Officer  of  their  slate  status).  A  ddegate  may  make  nominations  by  a  signed  writing, 
induding  two  signed  seconds  by  ddegates,  submitted  to  the  Convention  Chair 
before  the  opening  of  the  Convention's  third  day.  The  Chair  (or  designee)  will  read 
the  names  of  such  nominees  and  identify  their  nominators  and  seconders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President.  A  ddegate  may  also 
make  nominations  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  from  the  floor  after  the  reading 
of  any  such  previously  submitted  nominations.  Any  such  floor  nomination  must 
be  seconded  by  two  ddegates.  There  shall  be  no  speeches  for  any  nonunations  for 
the  offices  of  Vice  President. 

23.  If  there  is  only  one  nominee  for  any  Executive  Office  the  nominee  shall  be  dedared 
dected  and  there  shall  be  no  dection  conducted  for  that  office.  If  the  number  of 
nominees  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  Vice 
Presidents  to  be  dected,  the  nominees  shall  be  dedared  dected  and  there  shall  be 
no  dection  conducted  for  those  offices. 

24.  The  President,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Council  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Convention,  shall  appoint  a  former  AFL-CIO  Vice  President,  a 
present  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  not  standing  for  re-dection  or  another  appropriate 
individual  as  the  Election  Officer  charged  with  conducting  the  dection  of  the 
Executive  Officers  and  Vice  Presidents. 

25.  The  AFL-CIO  shall  furnish  the  Election  Officer  with  such  personnd  and  office 
support  as  the  Election  Officer  requires  to  conduct  the  dection. 
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26.  Nominees  may  run  as  a  slate  for  the  Executive  Offices  or  for  the  offices  of  \^ce 
President,  and  shall  notify  the  Election  Officer  in  writing  on  the  day  of  their 
nomination  of  their  intention  of  doing  so.  Any  slate  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President 
shall  devote  no  less  than  10  positions  to  carrying  out  the  commitment  to  an 
Executive  Council  that  is  broadly  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  membership 
of  the  labor  movement,  as  set  forth  in  Article  VI,  Section  1(e)  of  the  Constitution. 

27.  (a)  The  Election  Officer  shall  prepare  one  baUot  Usting  the  nominees  for  the 
Executive  Offices.  The  order  of  listing  of  nominees  for  each  office  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  drawing  by  lot  conducted  by  the  Election  Officer,  which  any  nominee 
or  his  or  her  designee  may  attend.  If  nominees  are  part  of  a  slate,  the  ballot  shall 
designate  their  status  as  a  slate. 

(b)  The  Election  Officer  shall  prepare  a  separate  ballot  listing  the  nominees  for 
Vice  President  and  their  union  affiliations.  Nominees  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  of  name,  except  that  nominees  who  are  part  of  a  slate 
shall  be  listed  together  in  alphabetical  order  within  the  slate,  and  the  ballot  shall 
designate  their  status  as  a  slate  and  provide  a  means  for  delegates  to  cast  a  single 
vote  for  the  slate. 

(c)  Each  ballot  shall  state  the  name  of  the  delegate  casting  the  ballot,  the  name  of 
the  organization  the  delegate  represents  and  the  ballot's  vote  entitlement,  and  shall 
provide  a  space  for  the  delegate  to  sign  the  ballot. 

28.  The  election  shall  take  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Convention  before  the 
Convention  opens  for  business  on  that  day.  The  poUs  shall  open  at  7:00  a.m.  and 
dose  at  8:30  a.m.  Any  delegate  in  line  at  the  registration  area  at  8:30  a.m.  shaU  be 
permitted  to  vote. 

29.  Each  slate  of  nominees  for  Executive  Offices,  and  each  nominee  for  Executive 
Office  who  does  not  belong  to  a  slate,  may  designate  an  observer  from  among  the 
delegates.  Each  slate  of  candidates  for  Vice  President,  and  each  candidate  for  Vice 
President  who  does  not  belong  to  a  slate,  may  also  designate  an  observer.  Observers 
shall  be  designated  through  an  election  form  prepared  by  the  Election  Officer, 
which  shall  be  filed  in  the  time  and  maimer  that  the  Election  Officer  determines. 

30.  The  Election  Officer  shall  arrange  an  election  area  in,  or  proximate  to,  the 
Convention  haU  that  is  open  to  general  view  and  suitable  for  the  orderly  casting  of 
baUots.  The  election  area  shall  be  divided  into  an  appropriate  registtation  area,  an 
appropriate  voting  area  and  an  appropriate  observer  area.  The  Election  Officer  shaU 
post  in  the  registration  area  a  list  of  all  delegates,  by  organization,  who  are  entitied 
to  vote.  The  voting  area  shall  be  open  to  delegates  only  during  the  time  they  are 
voting,  and  otherwise  shall  be  open  only  to  the  Election  Officer  and  his  or  her  staff. 

31.  Each  delegate  shall  first  register  to  vote  at  the  appropriate  registration  desk  by  pro- 
viding proper  identification  and  by  signing  his  or  her  name  on  the  registiation  list 
prepared  by  the  Election  Officer.  At  the  time  of  registration,  but  not  otherwise,  an 
observer  may  challenge  the  right  of  an  individual  seeking  to  vote.  The  challenged 
individual  shall  be  given  a  ballot  marked  "challenged,"  which  shall  be  segregated 
from  all  non-chaUenged  ballots. 

32.  Upon  registering,  the  chair  of  the  delegation  of  each  national  and  international 
union  voting  by  bloc  shall  be  given  and  instmcted  to  sign  a  certification,  prepared 
by  the  Election  Officer,  that  the  chair  has  been  authorized  to  cast  the  imion's  vote 
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by  bloc  and  shall  be  given  and  instructed  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers  ballot  and/or 
a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating  the  chair's  name,  the  union's  name  and  the  union's 
vote  entitlement  as  determined  by  the  approved  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee.  For  the  purposes  of  these  rules,  the  delegation  chair  shall  be  the 
president  of  the  imion  unless  the  president  designates  an  alternative  chair  from 
among  the  union's  delegates  and  so  notifies  the  Election  Officer. 

33.  No  delegate  who  is  not  the  chair  of  his  or  her  delegation  shall  be  given  a  ballot 
unless  and  until  the  delegation  chair  notifies  the  Election  Officer  that  the  delegation 
will  not  be  voting  by  bloc.  Otherwise,  upon  registering,  delegates  from  national  and 
international  unions  voting  individually  shall  be  given  and  tnstmcted  to  sign  an 
Executive  Officers  baUot  and/or  a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating  the  delegate's  name, 
the  imion's  name,  and  the  delegate's  proportionate  share  of  the  union's  vote  entitle- 
ment determined  by  dividing  the  union's  vote  entitlement,  as  set  forth  in  the 
approved  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee,  by  the  total  number  of  delegates 
from  the  union  included  on  the  posted  voting  list. 

34.  Upon  registering,  delegates  from  directly  affiliated  local  unions  shall  be  given  and 
instmcted  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers  ballot  cind/or  a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating 
the  delegate's  name,  the  local  union's  name,  and  the  local  union's  vote  entidement 
as  determined  by  the  approved  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

35.  Upon  registering,  delegates  from  trade  and  industrial  departments  and  state  and 
local  central  bodies  shall  be  given  and  instructed  to  sign  an  Executive  Officers  baUot 
and/or  a  Vice  Presidents  ballot  stating  the  delegate's  name,  the  organization's  name, 
and  the  vote  entitlement  of  one  vote. 

36.  Delegates  shall  cast  their  ballots  in  the  voting  area  in  such  manner  as  the  Election 
Officer  designates.  Each  ballot  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  must  be  cast  for  a 
number  of  nominees  equal  to  the  number  of  positions  to  be  elected. 

37.  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  balloting,  the  Election  Officer  shaU  covmt 
the  ballots  in  the  voting  area,  which  shall  be  reconfigured  as  necessary  for  the 
counting  of  the  ballots.  The  Election  Officer  shall  first  tally  and  record  the  votes  for 
the  Executive  Offices  and  then  shall  tally  and  record  the  votes  for  the  Vice 
Presidents,  using  taUy  sheets  prepared  for  that  purpose.  In  tallying  the  ballots  of 
national  and  international  imion  delegates  voting  individually  rather  than  by  bloc, 
the  vinion's  fuU  vote  entidement  shall  be  allocated  pro  rata  in  the  event  that  one  or 
more  of  the  union's  credentialed  and  registered  delegates  do  not  vote.  Any  such  bal- 
lots shall  be  initialed  by  the  Election  Officer  after  the  proper  allocated  vote  entide- 
ment is  marked  on  the  ballot.  The  Election  Officer  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  tally, 
rule  on  aU  challenges  and  include  or  exclude  the  challenged  votes,  as  appropriate. 

38.  In  the  event  that  a  runoff  election  is  required  imder  Article  VI,  Section  1(d)  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Election  Officer  shall  conduct  that  election  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, following  the  procedures  set  forth  above  and  using  the  same  eligibility  lists  as 
were  used  for  the  first  election. 

39.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  election,  the  Election  Officer  shall  present  a  report  to  the 
Convention  stating  the  results  of  the  election  and  the  Election  Officer's  actions  and 
rulings  in  conducting  the  election.  The  election  shall  be  final  on  the  presentation 
and  acceptance  of  that  report  by  the  Convention. 
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40.  All  of  the  Election  Officer's  actions  and  rulings  in  conducting  the  election  shall  be 
effective  immediately  and  shall  be  open  to  challenge  only  through  objection  to  the 
Election  Officer's  report  to  the  Convention. 

41.  The  Election  Officer  shall  have  the  authority  to  vary  the  time  limits  stated  in  these 
rules  by  a  written  posted  ruling. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Brothers  and  sisters— you  know,  I  use  the  terms  "brother" 
and  "sister"  a  lot,  but  at  this  convention  they  have  special  meaning.  As  terrible  as  the 
events  of  September  the  11th  were,  they  brought  us  together  as  family  like  nothing  else 
has.  Shortly,  we  will  honor  the  heroes  of  our  family.  But  first  let  me  welcome  all  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  here  in  this  room. 

As  has  been  reported  to  you,  we  have  nearly  a  thousand  delegates  from  48  states. 
Sisters  and  brothers,  America  is  here  tonight.  (Applause) 

We're  also  pleased  to  have  90  international  guests  from  37  covintries,  14  intemational 
union  organizations  are  with  us  this  evening  from  Pakistan  in  Asia,  from  Ghana  in  AMca, 
from  Brazil,  Croatia,  Canada,  Russia,  France,  Mexico  and  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
Please  stand  up  so  that  we  can  welcome  you.  (Applause) 

We're  also  joined  by  participants  in  a  great  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Conference  that 
we  held  over  the  weekend.  We  ask  aU  of  those  participants  that  participated  on  Sunday 
and  the  moming  today  to  please  stand  up.  (Applause) 

Also,  we  are  joined  by  more  than  50  convention  delegates  from  state  federations  and 
more  than  200  from  local  labor  councils,  many  of  whom  also  attended  the  Union  Cities 
and  State  Federations  Conference  this  weekend.  Would  they  please  stand  up.  (Applause) 

And  we  have  many,  many  special  guests  whom  you'll  meet  over  the  next  three  days. 
Thank  you  aU  for  being  here,  and  welcome  to  each  of  you. 

Richard.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Linda.  Now  let  me  introduce  the  leaders  of  this  great  federa- 
tion, the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coundl. 

IKTRODUCnON  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

...Seaetary-Treasurer  Trumka  introduced  the  members  of  the  Executive  Coundl  as  follows: 
John  Sweeney,  president 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  executive  vice  president 

Vinnie  Sombrotto,  president,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 

Morton  Bahr,  president.  Communications  Workers  of  America 

Doug  Dority,  president.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 

James  R  Hoffa,  general  president.  Teamsters 

Patricia  Friend,  president.  Flight  Attendants 

BUI  Lucy,  secretary-treasurer,  AFSCME 

Mike  Sacco,  president.  Seafarers 

Mike  Monroe,  president.  Painters  and  Allied  Trades 

Harold  Schaitberger,  president,  Intemational  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 

Gene  Upshaw,  president.  Federation  of  Professional  Athletes 

Sonny  Hall,  president.  Transport  Workers 

WiUiam  Burrus,  president.  Postal  Workers 

CarroU  Haynes,  president.  Teamsters  Local  237 

Simii  Haru,  first  vice  president,  Screen  Actors  Guild 

Bobby  Hamage,  president,  AFGE 

Michael  Goodwin,  president,  Office  and  Professional  Employees 

Mac  Fleming,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 
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Joseph  Hunt,  president,  Iron  Workers 

Frank  Hurt,  president,  Bakery,  Confectionery,  Tobacco  Workers  and  Grain  Millers 

Dennis  Rivera,  president,  1199/SEIU 

Elizabeth  Burm,  vice  president,  UAW 

Stuart  Appelbaum,  president,  RWDSU 

Clayola  Brown,  vice  president,  UNITE 

Leon  LjTich,  vice  president.  United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Mike  Sullivan,  president.  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Bruce  Raynor,  president,  UNITE 

Captain  Duane  Woerth,  president.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
Arturo  Rodriquez,  president,  United  Farm  Workers 
Ed  Fire,  president.  Electronic  Workers 

Robert  Scardelletti,  president,  Transportation»Communications  Union 

John  Bowers,  International  Longshoremen's  Association 

Ed  Sullivan,  president.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department 

James  La  Sala,  president,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 

Cecil  Roberts,  president.  United  Mine  Workers 

Clyde  Rivers,  president,  California  School  Employees  Association 

Cheryl  Johnson,  president,  United  American  Nurses 

Terence  O'Sullivan,  president.  Laborers'  International  Union 

Frank  Hanley,  president.  Operating  Engineers 

Leo  Gerard,  president,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Martin  Maddaloni,  president.  United  Association  of  Pliimbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 
Tom  Buffenbarger,  president.  Machinists 

John  Wilhelm,  general  president.  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees 

Joe  Greene,  president,  American  Federation  of  School  Administrators 

Steve  Yokich,  president,  UAW 

Andrew  Stem,  president,  SEIU 

Gloria  Johnson,  vice  president.  Electronic  Workers 

Jerry  McEntee,  president,  AFSCME 

Sandra  Feldman,  president,  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(Standing  ovation) 

TRUMKA:  Linda? 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  It  would  not  be  an  AFL-CIO  convention  with- 
out the  special  friend  of  working  families  that  I  am  about  to  welcome  here  tonight.  Here 
to  lead  us  in  prayer  as  he  always  has  is  Monsignor  George  Higgins.  God  has  blessed  us 
with  this  tireless  crusader  for  worker  justice  who  has  helped  workers  on  the  shop  floor,  in 
the  fields  and  everywhere  in  between. 

Here  also  joining  him  are  Imam  Mujahid  Ramadan,  the  Reverend  Spencer  Barrett 
and  Rabbi  Myra  Soifer. 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  HEROES 

MONSIGNOR  GEORGE  HIGGINS 

Thank  you  very  much,  Linda.  At  the  last  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
delivered  the  shortest  invocation  ever  delivered  by  any  clergyman  of  any  faith  tradition 
in  the  history  of  the  entire  labor  movement.  (Laughter) 

Today's  invocation  will  be  a  little  longer.  Sorry.  And  it  wiU  not  be  the  usual  tub- 
thumping  pro-labor  invocation  that  I've  given  many,  many  times  before.  The  times  are 
too  serious  for  that.  Like  many  others  who  were  severely  traumatized  by  the  events  of 
September— and  who  was  not— I  keep  returning  to  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
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Hebrew  and  Jewish  scriptures,  looking  for  guidance  and  at  least  some  measure  of  comfort 
and  support. 

This  invocation  at  the  first  post-September  11  AFL-CIO  convention  will  reflect 
prayerfully  on  two  Psalms:  Psalm  33  and  Psalm  137,  both  of  which,  in  my  reading  of 
them,  have  a  bearing  on  the  September  11  tragedy. 

It  is  all  the  more  appropriate  1  think  to  reflect  on  these  ancient  Jewish  Psalms  and 
prayers  in  light  of  what  is  now  happening  so  tragically  in  Jerusalem.  We  read  in  Psalm  33 
that  the  Creator  thwarts  the  plans  of  nations.  He  frustrates  the  designs  of  people.  The 
Creator's  own  design  shall  last  forever,  the  plans  of  God  for  all  ages. 

These  are  words  of  reassurance  to  all  of  those  who  wish  humankind  well  and  are 
concerned  about  its  future.  We  read  the  papers,  listen  to  the  radio  and  watch  television 
with  news  that  threatens  humanity's  existence  from  day  to  day.  AU  is  violence  in  ambi- 
tion and  war,  and  deranged  people  plan  to  murder  other  human  beings  in  great  numbers. 

Before  the  brutal  evidence  of  worldwide  violence,  good  people  feel  the  frustration  of 
their  helplessness,  the  uselessness  of  their  efforts,  the  defeat  of  good  sense  and  the  flight 
of  sanity  from  the  intemational  scene.  The  plans  of  nations  spell  misery  and  destmction, 
and  nothing  and  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  stop  the  insane  race  to  self-annihilation. 

More  than  worrying  about  the  future,  what  alarms  the  minds  of  most  thinking 
people  today  is  the  sorrow  and  svirprise  and  sadness  at  the  foolishness  of  hiimankind 
and  the  inability  to  make  others  see  reason  for  their  own  good. 

But  the  Psalmist  reminds  us  again  that  the  Creator  frusttates  the  plans  of  the  nations. 
That  is  our  reassurance.  That  is  our  hope.  Psakn  137  speaking  to  the  Israelites  during  their 
Babylonian  exile  and  captivity  also  speaks  to  us  at  this  tiagic  moment  of  our  own  history. 
The  Psalmist  speaking  for  the  exiled  Israelites  asks,  "How  can  we  sing  a  song  of  Yahweh 
while  in  a  foreign  land?" 

This  is  also  the  paradox  of  our  own  situation  in  the  wake  of  September  11.  How  can 
we  sing  when  others  weep?  How  can  we  dance  when  others  moum?  How  can  we  eat 
when  others  starve?  How  can  we  rest  when  others  toil?  How  can  we  live  when  others  die? 

The  Psalmist  says  that  dviring  their  Babylonian  exile,  the  Israelites  were  sad  and  they 
wept  remembering  Zion.  We  read  that  in  the  sadness  of  their  exile,  the  Israelites  hung  up 
their  harps,  and  when  they  were  asked  to  be  joyous  and  to  sing  one  of  their  songs  of 
Zion,  they  said,  "How  can  we  sing  a  song  of  Zion  in  a  foreign  land?" 

Make  us  sensitive  like  the  Israelites  to  the  pain  aroimd  us.  Do  not  allow  us  to  forget 
the  sufferings  of  human  beings  far  and  wide,  the  trials  of  humankind  of  our  age,  of  the 
ignominy  of  millions  in  the  face  of  hvmger,  destitution  and  death.  Let  us  not  grow  callous, 
vengeful  or  deaf.  Those  who  suffer  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  we  suffer  with  them. 

There  is  a  time  for  joy  in  life,  but  there  is  also  the  serious  consciousness  of  the  plight 
of  our  own  age  and  our  own  responsibility  to  alleviate  suffering  and  restore  peace.  And  in 
the  relationships  between  classes  of  peoples,  it  is  only  justice  that  will  bring  abiding  peace 
to  our  tioubled  world. 

The  biblical  word  for  the  good  person  is  "just."  In  justice,  we  fulfill  our  duty  to  God 
and  to  all  people.  In  justice,  we  find  the  sensibility  to  recognize  all  people  as  brothers  and 
sisters  and  give  them  their  due  with  readiness  and  open  generosity. 

Let  me  conclude  these  reflections  on  the  Psalms  by  reciting  a  familiar  prayer  for 
peace  commonly  attributed  to  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  your  peace.  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  so  love. 
Where  there  is  injury,  pardon.  Where  there  is  doubt,  faith.  Where  there  is  despair,  hope. 
And  where  there  is  darkness,  Ught.  And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy.  Oh,  Divine  Lord, 
grant  that  1  may  not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console,  to  be  understood  as  to 
understand,  to  be  loved  as  to  love.  For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive.  It  is  in  pardoning 
that  we  are  pardoned.  And  it  is  in  dying  to  our  own  foolishness  and  failings  that  we  are 
given  reason  to  hope  for  the  future  of  humanity. 
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I  was  going  to  add  a  word  about  the  role  of  labor  in  the  events  of  September  11,  but 
I  notice  that  a  good  part  of  your  program  is  dedicated  to  that  theme,  so  I  will  conclude 
only  with  one  brief  story  which  sximmarizes  what  1  would  have  said  anyhow. 

A  story  about  George  Meany.  George  Meany  was  on  "Meet  the  Press"  or  one  of  the 
Sunday  talk  shows  some  years  ago.  The  moderator  said,  "Mr.  Meany,  last  week  we  had 
Mr.  So-and-So  on  the  program,  he's  a  very  wealthy  financier  and  lawyer,  and  he  referred 
to  you  as  a  dumb  plumber." 

"WeU,"  Meany  said,  "that's  an  old  one,  we  hear  that  all  the  time."  But  he  said,  "You 
know,  I'm  from  New  York,  and  1  would  a  hell  of  a  lot  rather  live  in  New  York  if  it  had  no 
wealthy  financiers  and  lawyers  than  if  it  had  no  plumbers."  (Applause) 

I  have  thought  of  that  frequently  ever  since  September  11.  My  eyesight  is  failing.  I'm 
afraid  that  I  did  an  injustice  to  the  delegates.  I  meant  to  advise  you  to  sit  down,  because  I 
knew  this  was  going  to  be  an  intolerably  long  invocation.  But  since  I've  mentioned  my 
eyesight,  let  me  ask  a  favor.  Because  of  failing  eyesight,  1  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  even 
long-standing  friends  at  first  sight,  so  I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  would  introduce  yourselves. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  With  God's  blessing  upon  us,  let  us  now  remember  the 
scarring  events  of  September  11th. 

We  all  watched  in  horror,  some  on  our  televisions,  some  from  our  workplaces  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.,  as  aashing  hijacked  planes  changed  life  in  America  as 
we  knew  it. 

On  September  1 1th,  and  as  a  result  of  those  barbaric  attacks  on  America's  workers, 
more  than  600  union  members  lost  their  lives.  Richard. 

TRUMKA:  America  wept  with  us  at  the  horrifying  loss  of  343  Fire  Fighters,  37  Port 
Authority  Police  Benevolent  Association  members,  four  Air  Line  Pilots,  four  members  of 
the  Allied  Pilots,  11  Flight  Attendants,  13  members  of  the  Association  of  Professional 
Flight  Attendants,  17  members  of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association. 

We  also  lost  43  members  of  HERE,  27  SEIU  members,  34  Public  Employees 
Federation  members,  five  Operating  Engineers,  seven  members  of  the  Painters  and  Allied 
Trades,  two  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  three  Longshoremen,  four  Laborers,  one  Iron 
Worker,  20  Electiical  Workers,  19  Carpenters,  10  Communications  Workers,  six  AFSCME 
members,  five  AFT  members,  five  workers  from  the  Transportation»Communications 
Union,  one  member  of  MEBA,  four  from  the  Sergeants  Benevolent  Association,  two  Postal 
Workers  who  succumbed  to  anthrax,  one  member  of  Office  and  Professional  Employees, 
one  Elevator  Constructors  member,  two  Machinists,  three  firefighter  members  of 
AFSCME,  one  firefighter  member  each  from  the  AFT,  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  SEIU  and 
Flight  Attendants,  four  firefighter  members  of  the  Iron  Workers  and  two  from  the 
Operating  Engineers. 

At  least  70  immigrants  were  among  the  workers  that  perished. 

Children  lost  parents.  We  lost  co-workers.  In  fact,  we  lost  a  big  part  of  ourselves. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  So  that  these  brave  working  women  and  men,  our  sisters 
and  brothers,  are  never  forgotten... 

TRUMKA:  ...and  are  never  nameless... 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  ...let's  join  together  in  a  few  moments  of  meditation  as  we 
see  their  names,  the  631  names,  of  our  fallen  heroes. 
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TRUMKA:  And  let's  remember  them  and  honor  them  every  day  forward. 
..A  listing  of  the  631  victims  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 


UNION  MEMBERS  LOST  TO  TERRORISM 

AFSCME 

Yvette  Anderson 
Florence  Cohen 
Harry  Goody 
Marian  Hrycak 
Dorothy  Temple 
Chet  Louie 

AFSCME/Hrefighters 

Rev.  Mychal  Judge 
Ricardo  Quinn 
Carlos  lillo 

AFT 

Sarah  M.  Clark 
James  Debeuneure 
Charles  J.  Mauro 
HUda  E.  Taylor 
Andrew  Zucker 

Air  Line  Pilots 

Jason  Dahl 
Leroy  Homer 
Michael  Horrocks 
Victor  Saradni 

Allied  Pilots  Association 

Chick  Burlingame 
Dave  Charlebois 
Thomas  McGuinness 
John  Ogonowski 

Association  of  Professional 
Flight  Attendants 

Barbara  Arestegui 
Jeffrey  CoUman 
Michele  Heidenberger 
Jennifer  Lewis 
Kenneth  Lewis 
Sara  Low 
Karen  Martin 
Renee  May 
Kathleen  Nicosia 
Betty  Ong 
Jean  Roger 
Dianne  Snyder 
Madeline  Sweeney 


Communications  Workers 
of  America 

Dorma  Bowen 
Patricia  Cushing 
Niurka  Davila 
Don  DiFranco 
Mary  Jones 
Deborah  Merrick 
JaneOrth 
Tom  Pecorelli 
William  Steckman 
Lisa  Treretola 

Detectives'  Endowment  Association 

Claude  Richards 
Joseph  Vigiano 

Electrical  Workers 

Thomas  Ashton 
James  M.  Cartier 
Robert  J.  Caulfield 
Gerard  Coppola 
Joseph  DiPUato 
Salvatore  A,  Fiumefredo 
Harvey  Hermer 
Steven  Jacobson 
Ralph  M.  Licdardi 
Michael  W.  Lowe 
Charles  P.  Lucania 
Lester  V.  Mariano 
Jose  F.  Martinez 
Robert  Pattison 
Isaias  Rivera 
Joseph  Romagnolo 
Jeffrey  J.  Shaw 
Steven  R.  Strauss 
Glerm  J.  Travers  Sr. 
Kenneth  W.  White 

Elevator  Constructors 

Charles  Costello 

Rre  Fighters 

Joseph  AgneUo 
Brian  Aheam 
Eric  Allen 
Richard  Allen 
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James  Amato 
Calixto  Anayajr. 
Joseph  Angelini 
Faustino  Apostol  Jr. 
David  Arce 
Louis  Arena 
Carl  Asaro 
Gregg  Atlas 
Gerald  Atwood 
Gerard  Baptiste 
Gerard  Barbara 
Matthew  Barnes 
Arthur  Barry 
Steven  Bates 
Carl  Bedigian 
Stephen  Belson 
John  Bergin 
Paul  Beyer 
Peter  Bielfeld 
Brian  Bildier 
CarlBini 

Michael  Bocchino 
Frank  Bonomo 
Gary  Box 
Michael  Boyle 
Kevin  Bracken 
Michael  Brennan 
Peter  Brennan 
Daniel  J.  Brethel 
Patrick  Brown 
Andrew  Brunn 
Vincent  Brunton 
Ronald  Bucca 
Greg  Buck 
WiUiam  Burke  Jr. 
Donald  Bums 
John  Bumside 
Thomas  Butler 
Patrick  Byrne 
George  Cain 
Salvatore  Calabro 
Frank  Callahan 
Michael  Cammarata 
Brian  Cannizzaro 
Dennis  Carey 
Michael  Carlo 
Michael  Carroll 
Peter  J.  Carroll 
Thomas  Casoria 
Michael  Cawley 
Vernon  Cherry 
Nicholas  Chiofalo 


John  Chipura 
Michael  Clarke 
Steven  Coakley 
Tarel  Coleman 
Robert  Cordice 
Ruben  Correa 
John  Coughlin 
James  Coyle 
Robert  Crawford 
John  Crisd 
Dennis  Cross 
Thomas  Cullen  111 
Robert  Curatolo 
Edward  Datri 
Michael  D'Auria 
Scott  Davidson 
Edward  Day 
Thomas  DeAngelis 
Manuel  Delvalle 
Martin  Demeo 
David  Dembbio 
Andrew  J.  Desperito 
Dennis  Devlin 
Gerard  Dewcin 
George  DiPasquale 
Kevin  Donnelly 
Kevin  DowdeU 
Raymond  Downey 
Gerard  Duffy 
Martin  J.  Egan  Jr. 
Michael  Elferis 
Frances  Esposito 
Michael  Esposito 
Robert  Evans 
John  Farming  II 
Thomas  Farino 
Joseph  FarreUy 
Terrence  FarreUy 
William  Feehan 
Lee  Fehling 
Alan  Feinberg 
Michael  Fiore 
John  Fischer 
Andre  Fletcher 
John  Florio 
Michael  Fodor 
Thomas  Foley 
Robert  Foti 
Peter  Freund 
Thomas  Gambino  Jr. 
Peter  Ganci 
Charles  Garbarini 
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Thomas  Gardner 

Charles  Kasper 

Matthew  Garvey 

Paul  Keating 

Bruce  Gary 

Richard  Kelly  Jr. 

Gary  Geidel 

Thomas  W.  Kelly 

Edward  Geraghty 

Thomas  Kennedy 

Denis  Germain 

Ronald  Kerwin 

Vincent  Giammona 

Michael  Kiefer 

James  Giberson 

Robert  King 

Ronnie  Gies 

Scott  Kopytko 

Paul  Gill 

Kenneth  Kumpel 

John  Ginley 

Thomas  Kuveikis 

John  Giordano 

Scott  LaBTsen 

Jeffrey  Giordano 

David  LaForge 

Keith  Glascoe 

WUliam  Lake 

James  Gray 

Robert  Lane 

Joseph  Grzelak 

Peter  Langone 

Jose  Guadalupe 

Joseph  Leavey 

Geoffrey  Guja 

Neil  Leavy 

Joseph  Gullickson 

Daniel  Libretti 

David  Halderman 

Robert  Linnane 

Vincent  HaUoran 

Michael  Lynch 

Robert  Hamilton 

Michael  Lyons 

Sean  S.  Hanley 

Patrick  Lyons 

Thomas  Hannafin 

Joseph  Maffeo 

Dana  Hannon 

William  Mahoney 

Daniel  HarUn 

Joseph  Maloney 

Harvey  Hanell 

Joseph  Marchbanks  Jr. 

Stephen  Harrell 

Charles  Margiotta 

Thomas  Haskell  Jr. 

Kermeth  Marino 

Timothy  Haskell 

John  Marshall 

Terence  Hatton 

Peter  Martin 

Michael  Haub 

Paul  Martini 

Ivlichael  Healey 

Joseph  Mascali 

John  Heffeman 

Keithroy  Maynard 

Ronnie  Henderson 

Brian  McAleese 

Joseph  Henry 

John  McAvoy 

William  Henry 

Thomas  McCarm 

Thomas  Hetzel 

William  McGinn 

Brian  Hickey 

William  McGovern 

Timothy  Higgins 

Dennis  McHugh 

Jonathan  Hohmann 

Robert  McMahon 

Thomas  Holohan 

Robert  McPadden 

Joseph  Hunter 

Terence  McShane 

Walter  G.  Hynes 

Timothy  McSweeney 

Jonathan  lelpi 

Martin  McWUliams 

Frederick  111  Jr. 

Raymond  Meisenheimex 

William  Johnston 

Charles  Mendez 

Andrew  Jordan 

Steve  Mercado 

Karl  Joseph 

Douglas  Miller 

Anthony  Jovic 

Henry  Miller  Jr. 

Angel  Juarbe  Jr. 

Robert  Minara 

Vincent  Kane 

Thomas  Mingione 
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1  dull  iviiii,ii\:ai 

Edward  Rail 

Adam  Rand 

Donald  Regan 

IViCUiUCJ.  iVil^JlV_<l 

Robert  Regan 

Christian  Regenhard 

l^pvin  Rpillv 

IXtVlll  l\dliy 

\/pmon  RirH;iTH 

VdllWll  IMl^llCUU 

jKJllll  LVlKJlall 

James  Riches 

Vincent  Nlorello 

Joseph  Rivelli  Jr. 

V>1 11  lO WJIJI iCl  IVLKJ/^Aliyj 

Nlichael  Roberts 

RirViarrI  \4iilfir»wnf>v  Tr 

I\1VJ.1CUV4  IVIUIVHJ Wilt y  JL» 

Anthony  Rodriguez 

Ivfichd.d  NluUsn 

Matthew  Rogan 

L/ciiiiia  iviuiiigaii 

T^pitH  Rom;i 

IXULll  Ix^lilcl 

Raymond  Ivlurphy 

Nicholas  Rossomando 

KODcTI  iNagCl 

Paul  PiiKa^-V 
1  aUI  i\U UaCK 

juiiii  iNaL/uuiaiiv^ 

^tpnHpn  Rii^^pll 

•JLCpildl  I\Ll30di 

rcici  iNcijwii 
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Jeffrey  Walz 

Hotel  Employees  & 

Michael  Warchola 

Restaurant  Employees 

Patrick  Waters  II 

Shabbir  Ahmed 

Michael  T.  Weinberg 

Antonio  Javier  Alvarez 

Timothy  Welty 

Telmo  Alvear 

Eugene  Whelan 

Manuel  O.  Astimbay 

Edward  White 

Samuel  Ayala 

Mark  Whitford 

Sophia  Bumwa  Addo 

Glenn  E.  Wilkinson 

Jesus  Cabezas 

John  Williamson 

Ivhan  Luis  Carpio  Bautista 

David  Wooley 

Manuel-Gregorio  Chavez 

Raymond  R.  York  Jr. 

Mohammed  S.  Chowdhury 

Jose  De  Pena 

Rrefighters/AFT 

Nancy  Diaz 

Andrew  Fredericks 

Henry  Fernandez 

Lucille  V.  Francis 

Firefighters/Iron  Workers 

Enrique  A.  Gomez 

John  Collins 

Jose  B.  Gomez 

Peter  Vega 

Wilder  Gomez 

Kenneth  Watson 

John  Holland 

David  Weiss 

Francois  Jean-Piene 

Eliezer  Jimenez  Jr. 

Firefighters/Operating  Engineers 

Abdoulaye  Kone 

William  Krukowski 

Victor  Kwarkye 

Fred  Scheffold 

Jeffrey  LaTouche 

Leobardo  Lopez 

Firefighters/Plumbers  and 

Jan  Madejewski 

Pipe  Fitters 

Manuel  Mejia 

Thomas  R.  Kelly 

Antonio  Melendez 

Nana  Akwasi  Minkah 

Firefighters/SEIU 

Martin  Morales 

Christopher  Blackwell 

Blanca  Morocho 

Jerome  Nedd 

Flight  Attendants 

Juan  Naves  Jr. 

Lorraine  G.  Bay 

Jose  R.  Nunez 

Sandra  W.  Bradshaw 

Isidro  Ottenwalder 

Robert  Fangman 

Jesus  Ovalles 

Wandra  A.  Green 

Victor  Paz  Gutierrez 

Amyjarret 

Alejo  Perez 

Amy  R.  King 

Moises  N.  Rivas 

Kathryn  LaBorie 

David  B.  Rodriguez-Vargas 

Cee  Cee  Lyles 

Gilbert  Ruiz 

Michael  C.  Tarrou 

Juan  Salas 

Alida  N.  Titus 

Ysidro  H.  Tejada 

Deborah  A.  Welsh 

Abdoul  Karim  Traore 

Flight  Attendants/CWA 

Iron  Workers 

Alfred  G.  Marchand 

William  J.  Cashman 

Laborers 

Kieran  J.  Gorman 

Ricknauth  Jaggemauth 
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Amamauth  Lachhman 
Francisco  M.  Mandni 

Longshoremen 

William  Thompson 
Thomas  Jurgens 
Mitchell  Wallace 

Machinists 

Marianne  MacFarland 
Jesus  Sanchez 

Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association 

John  "Jay"  Corcoran  III 

Office  and  Professional  Employees 

William  Valcarcel 

Operating  Engineers 

Vincent  Danz 
Vito  Deleo 
John  Griffin  Jr. 
Charles  Magee 
David  Williams 

Painters  and  Allied  Trades 

Robert  A.  Campbell 
Julio  Fernandez 
Derrick  Green 
Thomas  F.  Hughes 
Theodoros  Pigis 
Efrain  Romero 
Norbert  Szurkowski 

Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association 

John  Dallara 
Vincent  Danz 
Jerome  Dominguez 
Stephen  Driscoll 
Mark  Ellis 
Robert  Fazio 
Ronald  Kloepfer 
Thomas  Langone 
James  Leahy 
Brian  McDonnell 
John  Perry 
Glenn  Pettit 
Moria  Smith 
Ramon  Suarez 
Pavd  Talty 


Santos  Valentin 
Walter  Weaver 

Plmnbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 

Felix  Calixte 
Arturo  Sereno 

Port  Authority  Police  Benevolent 
Association 

Christopher  Amoroso 
Maurice  Barry 
Liam  Challahan 
Robert  Cirri 
Clinton  Davis 
Donald  Foreman 
Gregg  Froehner 
Thomas  Gorman 
Uhuru  Houston 
George  Howard 
Steve  Huczko 
Anthony  Infante 
Paul  Jurgens 
Robert  Kaulfers 
Paul  Laszczynksi 
David  Lemagne 
John  Lennon 
John  Levi 
James  Lynch 
Kathy  Mazza 
Donald  Mclntyre 
Walter  McNeil 
Fred  Morrone 
Joseph  Navis 
James  Nelson 
Alfonse  Niedermeyer 
James  Parham 
Dominick  Pezzulo 
Bmce  Reynolds 
Antonio  Rodrigues 
Richard  Rodriguez 
James  Romito 
John  Skala 
Walwyn  Stuart 
Kenneth  Tietjen 
Nathaniel  Webb 
Michael  Wholey 

Postal  Workers 

Joseph  Curseen  Jr. 
Thomas  Morris  Jr. 
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Public  Employees  Federation— 
jointly  affiliated  with  AFT  and  SEIU 

Jeranial  Aheam 
Ernest  Alikakos 
Japhet  Aryee 
Steven  Berger 
Eli  Chalouh 
James  Domanico 
Sareve  Dukat 
Clyde  Frazierjr. 
Dianne  Gladstone 
Cindy  Guan 
Adanga  Ignatius 
Neil  K.  Lai 
Chow  K.  Lam 
Hyunjoon  Lee 
Myoung  Lee 
Stephen  Lefkowitz 
Charles  Lesperance 
Tyrone  May 
Robert  Miller 
Richard  Miucdo 
Oscar  Nesbitt 
Michael  Ou 
Salvatore  Papasso 
Diane  Parsons 
Dennis  Pierce 
Rose  M.  Riso 
Gerard  Ruaxizi 
Jonathan  S.  Schlissel 
See  Wong  Shum 
Barry  Simowitz 
Tesh  Tembe 
Diane  Urban 
Sankara  Velamuri 
Yuk  Ping  Wong 

SEIU 

Godwin  Ajala 
Angelo  Amaranto 
James  Audifred 
Larry  Bowman 
Rocco  Camaj 
Christopher  Carstanjen 
Denny  Conley 
Frandsco  Cruz  Sr. 
Simon  Dedvukaj 
Mon  Djonbalaj 
Benilda  Domingo 
Samuel  Fidds 
Ervin  GaiUiard 


Leon  Lebor 
Danid  Lugo 
Anthony  Luparello  Jr. 
Robert  Martinez 
Manuel  Molina 
Jorge  Monon 
Kathy  Nguyen 
Sonia  Ortiz 
Vishnoo  Ramsaroop 
Esmerlin  Salcedo 
Fabian  Soto 
David  M.  Sullins 
Vanauah  Thompson 
John  White 

Sergeants  Benevolent  Association 

John  Coughlin 
Michad  Curtin 
Rodney  Gillis 
Tunothy  Roy 

Transportation*  Communications 
Union 

James  W.  Barbella 
Edward  Calderon 
Rocco  Medaglia 
Eugene  Raggio 
Edward  T.  Strauss 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America 

Sean  Canavan 
Martin  Coughlan 
Matthew  Diaz 
Paul  Gill 

Maurido  Gonzalez 
Maurice  Kelly 
Chris  Kirby 
Benjamin  Millman 
Joseph  MistruUli 
Brian  Monaghan 
David  Ortiz 
Joseph  Piskadlo 
John  Rizzo 
Danid  Rossetti 
David  Ruddle 
Steven  Russell 
Erick  Sanchez 
Robert  Vecario 
Patrick  Woods 
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PRAYER  FOR  JUSTICE 

REVEREND  SPENCER  BARRETT 

A  praya:  for  jiistice,  adopted  from  the  5th  Psalm.  Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  O  God,  we  cry  for  justice.  We  had  no  chance  to  say  goodbye.  We  cry  for 
justice.  We  had  no  chance  to  reason  why. 

We  cry  for  justice.  You  take  no  pleasure  in  evU.  We  cry  for  justice.  You  hate  blood- 
thirsty and  deceitful  people. 

We  cry  for  justice.  Let  their  intrigues  be  their  downfall.  We  cry  for  justice.  Declare 
them  guilty,  O  God. 

We  pray,  O  God,  we  will  be  still  and  know  that  you  are  God. 

We  pray,  O  God,  we  will  take  refuge  in  you  and  be  glad. 

We  pray,  O  God,  please  surround  us  with  your  favor  as  a  shield. 

We  wait,  O  God.  It  is  yours  to  avenge. 

We  wait,  O  God.  It  is  yours  to  repay.  In  due  time  their  foot  will  slip. 
We  wait,  O  God.  You  will  bring  justice.  You  will  bring  justice. 
Amen. 

PRAYER  FOR  SOUDARmT  AND  LOVE 

IMAM  MUJAHID  RAMADAN 

A  prayer  for  peace  and  mercy  with  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  benefactor,  the 
merciful  redeemer. 

O  God,  Lord,  creator  of  £ill  the  worlds,  grant  that  peace  with  justice  and  dignity 
be  promoted  by  all  parties  in  dealing  with  conflict,  that  their  efforts  produce  good  and 
assist  in  peace. 

Our  Lord  and  promoter  of  growth  and  goodness,  keep  our  hearts  from  deviating 
after  thou  has  guided  us  and  grant  us  from  thy  presence  mercy.  It  is  from  thy  servants 
that  we  Muslims  have  come  to  believe  thy  revelation  in  the  Koran  to  mankind,  that 
you  CTeated  the  human  beings  for  your  mercy. 

Thereupon,  you  have  obligated  the  world  communities  to  be  merciful  by  acts  of 
kindness,  wisdom  and  unselfish  charity  to  all  experiencing  difficulty  and  hardship. 

Merciful  God,  our  trusting  Lord,  our  generous  Lord,  help  all  your  human  families 
grow  and  conform  to  the  name  "Human."  Thou  aeated  us  for  this.  Perfect  possessor  of 
greatness,  power  and  glory,  you  are  high  above  our  efforts  to  describe  you,  and  peace 
beyond  the  barriers  of  thy  word  of  honor  and  help  to  all  people.  And  the  praise  belongs 
to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  the  world.  Amen. 

PRAYER  FOR  HOPE 

RABBI  MYRA  SOIFER 

A  prayer  for  hope  and  for  the  strength  to  go  forward  renewed  in  hope  and  in  faith. 

We  come  to  you,  O  God,  for  your  gradous  help.  You  dwell  within  our  hearts.  You 
feel  our  distress.  You  know  our  pain  and  how  burdened  we  are. 

Give  us  strength  to  bear  our  burdens  with  courage,  wisdom,  grace  and  hope.  Help 
us  to  be  true  to  our  better  selves,  to  discern  our  real  work  in  life  and  to  do  it  with  all 
our  might. 

When  we  struggle  within  our  own  hearts,  stay  by  our  side.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  with  your  Prophet  Isaiah,  that  those  who  hold  fast  to  the  eternal  shall  renew  thefr 
sfrength.  They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  They  shall  mn  and  not  be  weary. 
They  shaU  walk  and  not  be  faint. 

May  our  work  and  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  family  and  friends  make  life  rich  in  mean- 
ing and  in  hope  for  us  all  so  that  each  day  we  live  may  be  yet  another  step  leading  us 
nearer  to  you  and  to  one  another. 
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And  together,  let  us  all  as  brothers  and  sisters,  children  of  one  God,  let  us  together 
say,  "Amen." 

TRUMKA:  New  York  City  was  devastated  by  the  September  11th  attacks  like 
no  other  community  and  rose  to  meet  the  unprecedented  scale  of  loss  as  no  other 
community  had  to. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Two  of  the  people  who  have  led  and  continue  to  lead 
New  York's  response  and  healing  are  Brian  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council,  and  Denis  Hughes,  president  of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO.  To 
make  a  very  special  presentation,  please  welcome  Brian  and  Denis.  (Applause) 

BRIAN  Mclaughlin,  President,  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council 

Thank  you,  Linda.  Good  afternoon.  I  was  in  San  Francisco  attending  the  IBEW 
convention  when  terror  stmck  on  September  11th.  With  planes  grounded  aaoss  the 
nation,  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  President  Denis  Hughes  and  1  decided  to  drive  back 
home. 

As  we  drove  across  a  grieving  nation,  we  observed  patriotism  in  towns  and  cities  like 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  Youngstown,  Ohio.  We  saw  great  expressions 
of  solidarity  with  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  New  York  City,  we  were  confronted  with  massive  destmction.  I  carmot  express 
to  you  in  words  the  intensity  of  the  physical  and  emotional  devastation  at  Ground  Zero. 
In  human  terms,  the  devastation  is  staggering.  Thousands  of  irmocent  lives  were  lost, 
including  hvindreds  of  rescue  workers  who  gave  their  lives  trying  to  save  others. 
Thousands  of  children  lost  parents.  The  number  of  people  who  wiU  mourn  a  loved  one 
this  holiday  season  is  too  painful  to  count. 

And  as  we  know,  more  than  600  imion  brothers  and  sisters  were  lost  in  the  disaster. 
Memorials  are  still  taking  place  across  our  dty.  Tomorrow,  we  wiU  remember  the  mem- 
bers of  my  union,  IBEW,  at  a  memorial  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  devastation  in  economic  terms  is  shattering  as  well.  The  number  of  jobs  lost  in 
New  York  City  alone  is  already  more  than  108,000,  according  to  a  study  we  commis- 
sioned by  the  Fiscal  Policy  Institute.  The  economic  impact  on  our  dty,  our  state  and  our 
vital  services  such  as  health  care  is  enormous.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of 
work  to  heal. 

Yet,  somehow  over  the  past  months,  we've  also  seen  the  best  of  humanity.  The  bravery 
and  heroism  of  the  workers  during  the  rescue,  relief  and  now  deanup  effort  is  inspiring. 

At  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Coxmdl,  the  Labor  Support  Center  has  been 
sustained  by  the  goodness  of  himdreds  upon  hundreds  of  volunteers  and  dedicated  staff. 
We've  received  notes  of  condolence  and  monetary  donations  adding  up  to  $1  million  for 
our  Disaster  Fund  from  across  the  coimtry  and  around  the  world. 

Every  union  has  done  so  much  to  comfort  and  aid  the  himdreds  of  families.  In  this 
time  of  great  crisis,  everyone  has  pulled  together.  Today,  I  join  Denis  in  saying  thank  you 
to  President  Sweeney,  and  the  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  the  state  federations  and  central 
labor  councils,  all  of  the  unions  and  the  thousands  of  faces  with  no  names  who  gave 
blood,  money,  time,  effort,  support  and  prayer  for  our  members  and  their  families.  God 
bless  you,  and  God  bless  America.  (Applause) 

MURRAY-GREEN-MEANY-KIRKIAND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AWARD 

DENIS  HUGHES,  President,  New  York  State  AFL-CIO 

When  New  York  was  in  its  worst  days,  it  really  hdped  to  know  that  we  had  the 
support  of  union  brothers  and  sisters  everywhere.  It  meant  so  much  to  the  workers  at 
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Ground  Zero  when  President  John  Sweeney  came  to  share  our  concern  and  lift  their 
spirits.  President  Sweeney,  New  York  thanks  you.  (Applause) 

Would  you  please  join  us  up  here.  I'll  give  this  special  presentation.  I'd  also  like 
to  invite  up  Josh  Williams,  president  of  the  Metro  Washington  Council,  another  union 
family  struck  by  terrorism.  Josh?  (Applause) 

There  are  so  many  heroes  on  and  after  September  11th:  Construction  workers,  EMTs, 
nurses,  doctors,  school  teachers,  truck  drivers,  police  officers  and  people  in  every  walk  of 
life  who  gave  blood,  clothing,  food  and  cash  to  help. 

But  one  group  really  stands  out  because  of  how  much  they  gave  to  save  lives  and 
also  how  much  they  lost.  Three  hundred  and  forty-three  Fire  Fighters  lost  their  lives  at 
the  World  Trade  Center  fighting  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  working  men  and 
women.  When  hell  erupted  on  Earth,  they  rushed  in.  In  the  days  and  weeks  and  months 
after  September  11,  Fire  Fighters  are  still  there  searching  relentlessly  beyond  fear,  beyond 
exhaustion,  for  their  fallen  brothers,  searching  for  others  who  have  been  lost  due  to 
terrorism,  so  their  families  can  lay  them  to  rest.  It  is  our  honor  to  present  the  AFL-CIO 
Murray-Green-Meany-Kirkland  Commimity  Services  Award  for  2001  to  the  Fire  Fighters 
of  New  York  City.  (Applause) 

I'd  like  to  call  up  Harold  Schaitberger,  general  president  of  the  Fire  Fighters.  Harold. 
(Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HAROLD  SCHAITBERGER,  Fire  Fighters 

Thank  you,  Denis. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  horrific  events  of  September  11  were  a  tragedy  of  epic  pro- 
portions for  our  nation.  For  many  of  our  unions  and  the  families  of  4,000  workers  who 
were  lost  that  day,  it  was  a  catastrophe  beyond  comprehension.  And  for  the  LAFF  and  our 
two  New  York  City  locals,  it  was  the  darkest  day  for  our  union  and  for  our  profession. 

Firefighters  are  injured  every  day,  and,  unfortimately,  are  called  upon  to  give  their 
lives,  and  they  die  in  the  hne  of  duty  almost  every  week.  We  accept  the  fact  that  injury, 
disability  and  death  are  unfortvmate  legacies  of  our  job.  But  nothing  prepared  our  union 
or  our  membership  for  the  evil  wrought  upon  us  in  the  loss  of  343  Fire  Fighters  in  that 
Hell  that  was  once  the  World  Trade  Center. 

Thousands  of  my  members  responded  to  the  Pentagon,  to  a  rural  field  in 
Pennsylvania  and  poured  into  those  stairwells  in  the  Twin  Towers  in  lower  Manhattan 
with  a  single-minded  purpose,  to  rescue  as  many  innocent  victims  as  they  possibly  could. 

And  they  continued  to  do  so,  even  as  that  south  tower  was  collapsing  and  entombed 
and  crushed  their  brothers  and  so  many  other  vmion  members  in  that  pile.  But  there  was 
no  other  way,  there  was  no  other  way  to  do  their  job,  because  they  know  their  job.  That's 
what  they  do.  That's  who  they  are.  Thaf  s  what  they're  trained  to  do,  and  they  do  it  every 
day. 

The  LAFF,  our  intemational  vinion,  responded  to  the  tragedy  with  all  of  our  resources. 
Never  before  has  our  union  faced  such  a  challenge.  But  we  did  it  with  two  strong  union 
leaders  in  New  York  who  shouldered  a  burden  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  bear. 
They've  had  to  comfort  the  grief-stricken  families  of  our  fallen  brothers.  They've  had  to 
attend  multiple  funerals  and  services  every  day  since  September  11. 

They've  even  faced  arrest,  along  with  the  16  members  of  my  union,  when  they 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  our  widows  and  families  in  demanding  that  the  dty  continue 
the  digiiified  recovery  of  those  who  remained  entombed  at  Ground  Zero,  instead  of  just 
scooping  them  up  and  dumping  them  at  Fishkill.  (Applause) 

And  still  they  continue  to  run  their  two  local  unions,  do  an  vmbelievable  job,  despite 
the  vmbelievable  adversity  and  sonow;  preparing  to  secure  the  future  of  their  600  father- 
less children  that  we  have;  handling  the  needs  of  their  12,000  members  who  continue 
to  protect  New  York  citizens  aaoss  those  five  great  boroughs. 
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Sisters  and  brothers,  I'm  proud  to  present  to  you  Kevin  Gallagher,  president  of  New 
York  City  Fire  Fighters  Local  94,  and  Pete  Gonnan,  president  of  Uniformed  Fire  Officer 
Association  Local  854.  (Standing  ovation) 

...The  delegation  stood  for  the  singing  of  the  song  "The  Bravest."  (Standing  ovation) 

SCHAITBERGER:  President  Sweeney,  on  behalf  of  Brothers  Gallagher  and  Gorman, 
our  New  York  Fire  Fighters  and  Fire  Officers,  and  our  international,  I  want  to  thank  the 
AFL-CIO  for  this  unbelievable  award.  Thank  you  so  much.  (Applause) 

You  know,  the  word  "solidarity"  never  meant  so  much  to  me  as  to  when  I  walked  on 
Groxmd  Zero  the  day  after  that  ruthless  attack.  The  dust  of  pulverized  buildings  and  the 
stench  and  the  grief  was  pervasive  everywhere.  It  left  a  taste  in  your  mouth  that's  hard  to 
forget. 

It  was  a  place  devoid  of  color,  of  life,  except  for  the  workers,  almost  all  of  them 
imion  workers,  who  were  relentlessly  clawing  through  the  rubble  in  search  of  siirvivors. 
(Applause) 

I  am  very,  very  aware  and  very  appreciative  of  the  admiration  and  the  attention 
that's  been  afforded  to  my  membership  these  last  several  weeks.  But  my  union  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a  lot  of  others  that  1  want  to  caU  attention  to  for  a  moment  and  share 
with  them  my  admiration;  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Iron  Workers  who  were  working  on 
that  burning  pUe  four  stories  high,  imbelievably  cutting  those  girders... (>lpp/flu$e)... the 
Operating  Engineers  who  were  lifting  and  moving  the  debris  while  imstable  buildings 
and  portions  of  the  Trade  Center  were  looming  aroimd  and  above  them;  the  Laborers 
and  hundreds  of  building  trades  members  who  were  hauling  the  rubble  at  that  unstable 
site;  and  so  many  other  building  trades  and  union  workers  who  were  making  it  possible 
for  my  members  to  conduct  their  rescue  mission  and  recover  the  victims.  (Applause) 

Our  job  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  without  these  heroes  on  the  site. 

We're  also  great  grateful  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  imion  members  who  provided 
assistance  across  this  nation.  My  heart  swelled  with  pride  and  gratitude  as  I  watched  so 
many  union  brothers  and  sisters  working  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  that  site. 
And  like  my  Fire  Fighters,  thousands  of  your  workers,  thousands  of  your  members  put 
themselves  in  harm's  way  during  the  days  that  followed  the  attack,  refusing  to  give  up, 
working  around  the  clock  and  continuing  to  do  so  even  as  we're  meeting  here  this  evening. 

What  I  saw  at  Ground  Zero  epitomized  what  this  country  is  all  about,  what  our  labor 
movement  is  aU  about,  what  this  federation  is  all  about,  and  I'm  damn  proud  to  be  part 
of  it.  (Applause) 

For  the  last  12  weeks  I've  heard  a  lot  of  poUtidans  talking  about  our  heroism,  our 
service,  our  dedication.  They've  been  praying  for  our  lost  souls.  But  1  tell  you  what  I 
believe,  I  believe  they've  got  to  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  that. 

We  don't  need  tiieir  homUies,  we  want  adequate  and  just  benefits  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  who  have  been  victimized  or  displaced  by  this  tragedy.  (Standing 
ovation) 

And  we  don't  need  their  praise,  we  want  health  care  for  every  worker.  (Applause) 
We  don't  need  their  admiration,  we  need  them  to  protect  and  rebuild  our  industrial 
base.  (Applause) 

And  we  don't  need  their  speeches,  we  need  them  to  create  a  living  memorial  to  all  of 
our  fallen  heroes  by  standing  up  and  fighting  for  American  workers.  (Standing  ovation) 

President  Sweeney,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  commit  to  you  that  the  Fire  Fighters  will 
stand  shoulder  and  shoulder  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  every  tinion  in  this  haU.  And  just  as 
your  members  stood  with  mine  at  Ground  Zero,  we're  ready  to  stand  with  you  to  fight 
for  justice  and  equity  for  workers  at  every  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

Thank  all  of  you  so  much.  God  bless  our  fallen  heroes.  God  bless  America.  (Standing 
ovation) 
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HUGHES:  That  was  great,  wasn't  it?  Thank  you,  brothers,  and  please  convey  our 
deepest  gratitude  to  all  of  those  who  serve  with  you  and,  of  course,  their  families.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

Senator  Hillary  Clinton  had  planned  to  be  with  us  to  help  present  this  award.  But,  as 
you  know,  the  Senate  is  taking  care  of  some  very  important  business  and  we  are  very  for- 
tvmate  to  have  her  there. 

As  New  York's  jimior  senator,  and  as  first  lady  of  the  nation  and  as  first  lady  of 
Arkansas  as  well,  and  well  before  that.  Senator  Clinton  has  been  a  tireless  advocate  for 
working  families.  From  raising  the  minimum  wage,  improving  health  care  and  access  to 
health  care,  to  supporting  education,  bringing  good  jobs  to  our  state.  Senator  Clinton  has 
shown  again  and  again  that  she  is  on  our  side. 

No  one  understands  the  issues  of  working  men  and  women  like  Hillary  Clinton.  And 
although  it's  very  late  in  Washington,  Senator  Clinton  is  standing  by  to  join  us  by  satellite. 

Please  welcome  New  York's  Senator  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  HILLARY  RODHAM  CLINTON, 
(D)  New  York,  U.S.  Senate 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  so  much,  Denis,  and  thanks  to  all  of  you.I  want  especially 
to  thank  Monsignor  Higgins  and  President  Sweeney,  Vice  President  Chavez-Thompson, 
Seaetary-Treasurer  Trumka,  my  friend  Brian  McLaughlin,  and  all  of  the  union  members 
and  representatives  who  are  there  from  New  York  especially. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  listen  to  Harold  Schaitberger,  and  I  can  only  say  thank  you 
very  much,  Harold,  for  your  leadership.  And  God  bless  Presidents  Peter  Gorman  and  Kevin 
Gallagher  for  the  work  that  they  and  their  members  have  done  in  New  York.  (Applause) 

You  know,  the  heroism  that  we  have  just  celebrated  serves  as  a  continurng  source  of 
inspiration  and  motivation  for  our  entire  nation  in  the  wake  of  September  11th.  And  I 
think  from  all  of  us,  we  want  to  say  that  our  prayers  are  with  you  and  your  families, 
especially  during  this  holiday  season  when  the  terrible,  enormous  losses  that  you  have 
suffered  are  felt  ever  more  keenly. 

I  want  to  thank  all  who  helped  us  in  New  York.  We're  going  to  be  honoring  a  lot  of 
people,  and  1  wish  1  could  be  there  with  you  in  Las  Vegas  because  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
union  members  were  lost  in  the  terrorist  attacks.  So  many  of  our  country's  unions  were 
affected  by  these  evil  efforts  to  imdermine  our  way  of  life,  and  I  want  to  join  with  every- 
thing that's  been  said  before,  not  only  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  Fire  Fighters  and 
the  police  officers  and  the  emergency  workers,  but  also  the  construction  and  building 
trades  as  well,  because  they  were  there  as  soon  as  they  could  get  down  to  Ground  Zero. 

I'm  so  sorry  that  1  can't  be  with  you  in  person,  but  as  my  friend  Denis  Hughes  just 
said,  the  Senate  remains  in  session,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  important  votes.  We  are  stUl 
fighting  to  do  what  should  be  done  for  working  people  in  the  wake  of  the  economic 
problems  since  September  11th.  We're  still  fighting  for  the  help  that  New  York  needs. 
We're  still  fighting  for  the  kind  of  economic  program  that  is  really  fair  and  just,  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  protect  our  nation.  I  know  that  every  one  of  us  also  is  thinking 
about  our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  and  I  want  to  thank  aU  of  you  who  have  sons 
and  daughters  serving  our  country.  They,  too,  are  real  heroes,  and  they're  doing  a  tremen- 
dous job  on  behalf  of  our  nation.  (Applause) 

Today,  we  honor  the  courage  of  public  safety  officers,  you  know,  the  police  and  Fire 
Fighters,  the  emergency  rescue  workers,  all  those  who  saved  lives  and  gave  their  lives.  You 
know,  while  many  had  to  flee  danger,  they  ran  toward  it.  And  in  so  doing,  they  showed 
the  world  what  stuff  New  Yorkers  and  Americans  were  made  of  and  that  we're  going  to 
survive  whatever  evil  is  done  by  those  who  hate  our  nation  and  our  way  of  life. 

You  know,  when  those  terrorists  picked  on  America,  they  picked  on  the  wrong  place. 
(Applause) 
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And  we're  going  to  ceaselessly  go  after  the  tenorist  network  and  make  siire  that  we 
root  them  out  wherever  they  are.  Now,  we  can  never  repay  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
have  been  lost.  But  at  the  very  least,  we  have  to  show  our  respect  and  provide  more 
resources  to  the  cause  to  ensure  that  the  families  of  every  lost  person  are  provided  for. 

That's  why  1  have  worked  hard  on  legislation  that  cuts  red  tape  to  provide  benefits 
more  quickly  to  the  families  of  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I've  worked 
to  aeate  a  special  stamp  that  vyrill  honor  the  heroes  of  9/11,  and  the  funds  wiU  go  to  help 
the  families. 

1  also  think  it's  important  to  provide  mental  health  services  to  victims,  to  families, 
to  survivors,  and  1  hope  that  all  of  you  will  support  your  colleagues  and  friends  who  need 
any  kind  of  encouragement  or  help  just  to  keep  going  and  that  they  know  we  stand 
behind  them. 

We've  also  worked  to  establish  a  victims'  compensation  fund  for  all  the  victims  of 
the  terrorist  attacks.  I'm  also  fighting  for  a  homeland  security  block  grant  because  right 
now,  our  cities  and  counties  are  paying  so  many  of  the  extra  costs  of  heightened  security, 
and  1  think  the  federal  government  should  help.  It  isn't  right  that  while  we  try  to  provide 
for  our  firefighters  and  our  police,  we're  having  to  lay  them  off  in  many  cities  and  coxm- 
ties  throughout  New  York  and  America.  It  isn't  right  that  we  would  pit  firefighters  and 
police  officers  against  teachers  or  health  care  workers.  The  federal  government  has  to 
help  us  fight  this  war  on  the  home  front,  just  as  we're  supporting  our  men  and  women 
all  the  way  in  Afghanistan.  (Applause) 

And  1  am  so  proud  that  the  efforts  I've  undertaken  have  been  supported  by  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs  and 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Organizations,  among  others.  I  also  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  monitor  and  ttack  the  health  of  rescue  workers,  particularly  the  construction 
workers  who  have  been  on  the  pile  at  Ground  Zero,  standing  side  by  side  with  their  Fire 
Fighter  brothers  doing  what  was  necessary  to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  did  everj^thing 
possible  to  find  our  lost  and  fallen  heroes.  (Applause) 

You  know,  the  Fire  Fighters  who  were  at  Ground  Zero  are  being  treated  with  steroid 
inhalers  for  severe  coughs.  Many  of  our  building  and  construction  tiade  workers  that  I've 
talked  to  are  having  respiratory  problems.  We  need  help  right  now,  and  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  to  protect  the  health  of  those  who  continue  to  labor  at  the  site  day 
after  day  and  to  monitor  their  health  in  the  years  to  come. 

I'm  also  a  proud  co-sponsor  of  the  Staffing  for  Adequate  Fire  and  Emergency  Response 
Act  of  2001,  also  known  as  the  SAFER  Act,  which  will  give  our  emergency  response  efforts 
a  major  shot  in  the  arm  by  providing  federal  funding  for  seven  years  directiy  to  states  and 
local  governments  to  help  hire  as  many  as  75,000  new  firefighters.  (Applause) 

You  know,  right  now  when  we're  facing  bioterrorism  threats,  we  need  our  firefight- 
ers, our  emergency  workers  weU  prepared  and  tiained  to  go  out  and  face  whatever  might 
be  there.  And  we  also  have  to  remember  that  sometimes  this  work,  as  we  tragically 
leamed  on  September  the  11th,  requires  people  to  pay  the  ultimate  price.  And  that's  why 
this  Thursday,  I'll  intioduce  legislation  to  allow  the  spouses  of  federal  public  safety  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  Une  of  duty  to  be  able  to  retain  their  officers'  pension  benefits  into  the 
future.  (Applause) 

This  legislation  and  all  the  others  that  I  am  supporting  I  hope  will  give  comfort  to 
our  men  and  women  who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  and  also  those  who  care  that  their 
spouses  and  families  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  lives  that  are  financially  secure. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  we  lost  a  lot  of  jobs  in  New  York,  just  as  we're  losing  jobs 
around  the  country.  And  I'm  determined  to  do  everj^thing  I  can  to  keep  as  many  jobs  as 
possible  right  here  in  the  United  States.  (Applause) 

I  worked  with  UNITE  in  their  campaign  to  bring  more  jobs  in  the  garment  industry 
back  home  to  New  York  where  they  belong.  And  I'm  delighted  that  we  have  launched 
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the  movement  called  Proudly  Made  in  New  York  Initiative.  I  would  like  to  mention  for  all 
you  UNITE  members  that  I  am  very  proudly  wearing  a  suit  that  was  made  in  New  York. 
(Applause) 

Despite  the  legislative  efforts  that  we've  imdertaken,  though,  I  have  to  report  to  you 
from  Washington  tonight  that  there  is  so  much  more  that  we  should  be  doing  in 
Congress  to  help  working  families,  those  who  have  been  directly  hvirt  by  the  terrorist 
attacks  and  those  who  have  been  harmed  by  the  economic  aftershocks  of  that  terrible  day. 

We're  working  hard  to  rebuild  New  York's  infrastructure  and  to  get  the  federal  sup- 
port we  need  to  rebuild  and  repair  those  buildings  damaged.  But  let's  not  forget,  we've 
also  got  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  lives  that  have  been  damaged  and  the  jobs  that  have 
been  lost.  And  we've  got  to  keep  working  to  replace  the  ones  that  will  be  there  now  and 
into  the  future. 

Many  workers  in  New  York  City  foimd  that  their  jobs  simply  vanished  when  the 
towers  collapsed.  And  those  attacks  had  a  ripple  effect  on  workers  throughout  the  dty, 
the  state  and  the  country.  And  they  have  hit  particularly  hard  our  lower-wage  workers, 
workers  like  hotel  and  restaurant  employees.  And  I  want  to  really  point  out  that  we've 
lost  so  many  of  those  workers  around  the  country,  but  in  New  York  our  imions  have  lost 
close  to  half  of  the  employment  that  their  membership  had  on  September  the  10th.  And 
many  of  these  workers  are  not  finding  new  jobs  easily. 

We've  also  lost  everything  from  janitorial  jobs  to  other  kinds  of  work  that  is  really 
good,  decent,  hard  work  that  people  have  done  that  they  just  can't  keep  going.  Many  of 
the  small  businesses  have  also  begun  to  lay  people  off. 

So  what  do  we  do?  Well,  we  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  everyone  who  has  been 
forced  to  deal  with  these  economic  aftershocks.  Along  with  the  hotel  employees,  we  have 
travel  agents,  we  have  airline  employees,  including  not  only  those  who  were  flying  but 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  from  Syracuse  to  L.A.  who  worked  in  the  airline 
indmtry  and  were  laid  off  and  hurt  by  the  drop  in  travel  and  tourism. 

We  have  in  New  York  hundreds  of  teachers  and  school  personnel  who  are  being 
laid  off  throughout  the  state,  all  the  way  over  in  Buffalo,  because  of  state  and  local 
government  budget  losses  since  we've  lost  so  many  of  our  state  and  local  revenues. 

Now,  these  devastating  attacks  come  at  a  time  when  our  nation  was  already  experi- 
encing a  nationwide  economic  downturn  and  working  families  were  feeling  the  pain 
and  making  the  tough  choices  that  come  with  economic  uncertainty. 

In  my  view,  we  have  no  higher  duty  than  to  keep  our  people  working.  It  won't  sur- 
prise you  to  know  that  I  thought  we  had  been  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  it  in  our  coun- 
try. I  come  from  the  Clinton  school  of  economics  where  you  keep  building  jobs  and 
investing  in  people,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  do  that  again.  (Applause) 

We  cannot  rebuild  New  York  and  revitalize  America's  economy  without  helping  our 
workers  get  back  on  their  feet. 

And  I  am  very  disappointed  that  our  workers,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  economy, 
who  have  helped  to  power  the  incredible  economic  growth  that  our  country  enjoyed  for 
so  long,  have  been  left  out  of  the  political  calculations  here  in  Washington.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  help  workers  now.  We  should  have  done  it  when  many  of  us  demanded 
that  we  do  it  back  when  the  airline  security  bill  was  first  passed.  But  we  were  told  that 
we'd  get  to  our  workers.  Well,  now  is  the  time.  If  s  not  only  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  if  s 
the  economically  sensible  course  for  us  to  take.  (Applause) 

I  keep  telling  my  colleagues  that  instead  of  the  big  tax  giveaways  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  Republican  leadership  passed  that  would  actually  pay  back 
taxes  that  corporations  paid  going  back  15, 16  years,  our  best  economic  stimulus  would 
be  to  invest  in  unemployment  insurance,  in  health  care  extensions.  That  would  immedi- 
ately stimulate  the  economy.  (Applause) 

A  dollar  in  unemployment  insurance  wiU  be  spent.  There's  absolutely  no  guarantee 
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that  if  we  give  these  great  big  corporate  tax  giveaways  to  all  the  big  corporations  that 
have  lined  up  for  them,  that  one  single  job  will  be  aeated  in  America. 

In  order  for  any  economic  stimulus  bill  to  be  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on,  it  must 
extend  imemployment  insurance  so  that  workers  who  are  struggling  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  have  the  financial  support  they  and  their  families  need. 

And  1  want  to  thank  a  lot  of  our  unions  in  New  York  who  reached  deep  into  their 
treasuries,  made  it  possible  for  families  to  pay  the  rent  or  pay  the  mortgage  or,  you  know, 
keep  going  with  all  of  the  needs  that  families  face.  You  really  did  a  great  service,  and  1 
thiiik  we  should  also  try  to  make  you  whole  for  having  done  the  right  thing  by  your 
workers. 

It's  especially  troubling  that  many  of  the  people  who  lost  their  jobs  also  lost  their 
health  care,  which  you  know  inflicts  a  double  blow  for  them  and  their  families  when 
they  can  least  afford  it.  Any  plan  to  stimulate  the  economy  should  address  the  health  of 
our  workers  as  it  tries  to  address  the  health  of  our  economy.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

So  I  wiU  continue  to  fight  for  extended  unemployment  benefits,  ensuring  that  dislo- 
cated workers  can  keep  their  health  insurance  and  helping  workers  in  all  of  the  industries 
that  have  been  hard  hit  from  restaurants  to  travel  and  tourism  and  every  other  part  of 
the  economy  who  will  not  be  able  to  be  re-employed  in  the  industry  get  the  job  training 
they  need  to  be  able  to  get  back  on  their  economic  feet. 

We've  taken  care  of  the  airlines  but  not  the  workers.  The  tax  cuts  are  still  on  track, 
but  what  about  the  working  people  who  have  bviilt  this  coimtry  and  keep  the  economy 
going?  We  need  to  do  our  jobs  in  Congress,  and  that's  why  I'm  here  instead  of,  frankly, 
being  in  a  place  where  we  could  have  some  fun  and  tell  some  stories  and  I  could  tharik 
each  one  of  you  who  supported  me  in  my  campaign.  Because  I  know  that  you've  been 
doing  your  part  to  protect  and  build  America.  And  now  the  Congress  needs  to  do  its  part 
and  the  administration  needs  to  stand  with  us. 

September  11th  changed  a  lot  of  things.  It  totally  disrupted  so  many  lives,  damaged 
the  opportunities  that  we  need  to  provide  people.  But  one  thing  that  I  have  heard  is  that 
it  changed  a  lot  of  people's  minds  about  the  role  of  unions  and  union  members.  It  also 
changed  minds  about  what  we  need  from  our  government.  Many  people  had  become 
apathetic  about  govemment  and  public  service.  Some  were  even  antagonistic  toward 
government.  You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  politicians  who  actually  built  their  careers  being 
anti-govemment;  and  too  many  candidates  and  public  officials  chose  to  beat  up  on  gov- 
emment employees  and  union  members,  tried  to  label  our  government  and  our  labor 
movement  as  somehow  outside  the  American  mainstream. 

Well,  thaf  s  a  lot  harder  to  do  now.  It's  harder  because  the  people  who  were  running 
toward  the  Pentagon  and  the  World  Trade  Center  on  September  11th,  they  were  union 
members.  They  were  the  police  and  the  Fire  Fighters.  (Applause) 

They  were  the  teachers  who  shepherded  children  safely  away  from  their  schools. 
(Applause) 

They  were  the  constmddon  workers  who  dropped  what  they  were  doing  to  get 
downtown  to  help. 

So  let's  remember  that  all  of  those  heroes  had  something  in  common.  They  were 
Americans,  they  were  union  members. 

I  almost  feel  sorry  for  politicians  who  base  their  careers  on  beating  up  on  govem- 
ment workers  and  union  members.  I  don't  know  who  they're  going  to  pick  on  now, 
although  I  guess  I'm  still  a  likely  candidate.  (Laughter) 

But  the  truth  is  when  the  going  gets  really  tough,  when  an  emergency  occurs,  what 
do  we  do?  Well,  on  9/11  we  called  911.  And  at  the  other  end  of  that  line,  chances  are 
you'll  find  a  union  member.  You  know  what  they'll  do?  TheyTl  send  another  union 
member  to  the  rescue.  (Applause) 

Just  as  we  stand  united  as  a  nation  in  our  war  against  terrorism,  well,  we  also  stand 
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united  with  you,  the  unions  who  are  fighting  for  each  other  for  a  better  life  for  your  fami- 
lies, for  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

I  want  to  end  by  sajing  a  word  about  the  threats  we  face  at  home  and  abroad.  You 
know,  the  terrorists  thought  they  could  undermine  our  way  of  life.  They  hate  our  values. 
They  disagree  with  the  way  that  we  get  along  with  each  other,  the  opportunities  we  try  to 
provide  for  people  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  play  by  the  rules.  They  don't  like 
our  diversity. 

They  don't  like  the  fact  that  we've  been  so  successful,  but  as  we  stand  up  for  our  way 
of  life,  as  we  root  out  the  terrorists  wherever  they  are  in  Afghanistan  and  here  at  home, 
we  have  to  stay  united  as  a  nation.  We  have  to  support  each  other,  and  we  have  to  ask 
God's  blessings  as  we  move  into  this  holiday  season  on  all  those  who  gave  their  lives,  on 
their  families,  on  everyone  who  is  still  working  at  Ground  Zero,  and  everyone  who  is 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  when  it  comes  today,  tomorrow,  next  year. 

So  let  me  thank  you.  Thank  you  for  what  you  do  every  day.  May  God  bless  you. 
May  God  bless  all  who  respond  on  behalf  of  America,  and  may  God  bless  the  labor 
movement  of  this  country,  which  has  meant  so  much  to  our  way  of  life,  and  may  God 
bless  America  in  our  hour  of  need.  We  will  show  what  we're  made  of  and  demonstrate 
that  God's  blessings  are  being  put  to  good  use.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  (Applause) 

HUGEEES:  Thank  you.  Senator  Clinton,  for  your  leadership,  your  support,  and  thank 
you  for  being  here  with  us  here  today. 

CLINTON:  Thank  you. 

..At  this  time,  a  video  presentation  titled  "Tuesday,  September  11th"  was  shown  to  the 
delegation.  (Applause) 

HUGHES:  Please  welcome  Joe  Conzo,  an  EMT  and  AFSCME  member;  Bonnie 
Tobalske,  a  member  of  the  Fire  Fighters  Special  Rescue  Team;  Culinary  Worker  Anne 
Woods;  UAW  member  Mary  Phillips;  and  Sheet  Metal  Worker  Joe  Rabito.  (Applause) 

JOSEPH  CONZO,  AFSCME:  Thank  you.  There's  a  saying  my  grandmother  used 
to  tell  me,  and  it's  in  Spanish.  The  saying  goes,  "No  hay  mal  que  bien  no  venga."  And 
loosely  translated,  it  goes,  "There  isn't  any  bad  that  good  doesn't  come  out  of."  And  the 
good  that's  come  out  of  this  tragedy  is  the  solidarity  of  everybody  coming  together  and 
helping  one  another."  (Applause) 

BONNIE  TOBALSKE,  Fire  Fighters:  As  a  rescue  worker  I've  been  to  many 
disasters,  and  one  of  the  lessons  that  I've  learned  is  that  as  individuals  we  can  do  heroic 
things.  But  true  heroism  of  this  magnitude  that  we  have  seen  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  people  come  together  and  work  together  towards  a  conunon  goal.  (Applause) 

ANNE  WOODS,  Culinary  Workers:  That  is  exactly  what  we  did  here  in  Las 
Vegas.  I  work  at  Ball/s  in  room  service,  and  when  our  tourism  industry  cashed  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  were  suddenly  out  of  work,  we  organized  a  one-stop  center  at 
our  local  Culinary  union — more  than  150  workers  who  didn't  even  have  jobs  themselves 
volunteered  to  come  there  and  help  others — and  I  am  so  proud  that  they're  here  tonight 
in  the  hall  with  us.  Will  the  Lcis  Vegas  working  heroes  please  stand?  (Applause) 

MARY  PHILLIPS,  UAW:  Solidarity  is  what  our  unions  are  all  about.  When  we 
acted  on  our  values  by  collecting  funds  and  organizing  blood  drives  in  Ohio,  we  were 
able  to  help  individuals — and  when  we  act  on  our  values  as  an  entire  movement,  we  can 
change  the  world.  (Applause) 
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JOE  RABITO,  Sheet  Metal  Workers:  Behind  this  powerful  movement  is  a  man 
who  embodies  the  very  spirit  of  solidarity,  a  true  leader.  It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  present 
to  you  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  John  Sweeney.  (Standing  ovation) 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 

JOHN  J.  SWEENEY,  President,  AFL-CIO 

Thank  you,  Joe,  and  Joseph  and  Bormie  and  Arme  and  Mary.  You're  what  oiu 
movement  is  all  about.  Nobody  could  ask  for  a  greater  inspiration  or  a  more  moving 
introduction.  And  thank  you  all,  my  sisters  and  brothers,  for  that  welcome.  When  you 
honor  me,  you  honor  yourselves. 

And,  Joseph,  you  said  it  all  for  all  of  us  when  you  said  there  is  nothing  we  can't  do 
together.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  so  proud  of  you  and  I'm  so  proud  of  all  the  heroes  we  honor 
tonight.  We  honor  those  who  perished  doing  their  jobs.  We  honor  those  who  stepped 
forward  to  repair  the  damage  and  to  help  their  neighbors.  We  honor  all  workers  who  are 
heroes  every  day  simply  by  doing  the  work  that  keeps  our  country  open,  free  and  demo- 
cratic. We  honor  all  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  who  are  struggling  with  such  dignity  in 
the  backwash  of  terrorism.  And  we  honor  all  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention,  all  of 
you,  who  are  leading  our  movement  through  these  troubled  times. 

You  make  me  proud  to  be  living  in  the  United  States  of  America,  proud  to  be  a 
imion  member  and  proud  to  be  the  president  of  the  greatest  labor  movement  in  the 
world.  (Applause) 

You  know,  as  you  can  probably  guess,  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon  hit  dose  to  home  for  me.  One  of  them  took  place  in  the  city  where  I  grew  up 
and  lived  for  45  years,  and  the  other  in  the  dty  that  has  been  my  adopted  home  for  more 
than  20  years. 

I  was  driving  to  work  that  morning,  just  passing  the  British  Embassy  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  and  a  little  late  for  a  meeting  when  I  heard  the  news  of  the  first  plane  hitting  the 
World  Trade  Center.  By  the  time  I  pulled  into  the  garage  at  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters,  the 
second  plane  had  hit  and  it  was  horribly  dear  they  were  deliberate  attacks. 

The  people  in  our  meeting  had  heard  nothing,  and  they  were  shocked.  And  then 
Bob  Welsh,  my  executive  assistant,  pulled  me  out  of  the  meeting  and  told  me  the 
Pentagon  had  been  hit.  We  could  see  the  smoke  billowing  in  the  distance.  And  since  ovu: 
building  is  just  aaoss  Lafayette  Park  from  the  White  House,  I  instmded  our  staff  to  evacuate. 

As  I  watched  CNN  and  witnessed  the  twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center  burning 
and  then  collapsing,  I  fdt  the  horror  up  dose  and  personal.  New  York  is  where  I  grew  up 
going  to  union  meetings  with  my  father,  a  proud  member  of  the  Transport  Workers  Union. 

New  York  is  where  I  began  my  work  in  the  union  movement.  It's  where  I  ran  my  first 
big  organizing  campaign,  walked  my  first  picket  line,  knocked  on  doors  in  my  first  politi- 
cal campaign,  and  where  I  ran  for  office  first  in  my  local  union. 

All  of  us  in  New  York  took  spedal  pride  when  the  World  Trade  Center  was  buUt  in 
the  early  1970s.  My  local  imion,  32BJ/SEIU,  organized  the  deaners  and  the  janitors  in 
the  buildings.  Then,  just  after  I  was  dected  president  of  my  local  in  the  mid-' 70s,  the 
Port  Authority  replaced  our  union  contrador  with  a  nonxmion  firm  and  terminated 
800  workers  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1977. 

We  struck  the  buildings  and  picketed  all  the  buildings  for  10  days,  and  my  fondest 
memory  of  the  World  Trade  Center  was  taking  thousands  of  people  inside  the  lobby  of 
all  the  buildings  for  a  giant  raUy  that  turned  management  aroxmd. 

The  World  Trade  Center  was  more  than  just  sted  and  concrete.  It  was  a  miaocosm 
of  our  dty.  There  were  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  different  nations  and  back- 
grounds and  faiths  all  working  for  the  same  thing:  A  better  future  for  their  families. 

Yes,  those  who  died  were  mothers  and  fathers.  They  were  sons  and  daughters  and 
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friends  and  spouses.  But  they  were  also  symbols,  symbols  of  our  way  of  life  and  the 
values  we  cherish. 

The  immigrants  from  86  different  nations  who  were  killed  wUl  always  be  a  reminder 
of  our  tradition  of  welcoming  all  people  to  our  shores.  And  the  union  members  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  save  others  will  stand  forever  in  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
solidarity  that  have  always  been  the  fiber  of  our  nation  and  our  movement. 

Those  weren't  strangers  who  perished  in  the  planes  and  in  the  rescue  attempt.  They 
were  all  of  us,  because  in  our  movement,  we  are  one.  We  are  all  flight  attendants.  We  are 
aU  pilots.  We  are  all  EMTs  and  police  officers,  and  we  are  aU  firefighters. 

Tonight,  we've  been  dramatically  reminded  of  the  power  of  unity.  When  1  visited 
New  York  for  the  first  time  after  the  attacks,  what  1  saw  were  union  members  helping 
vmion  members,  real  solidarity.  There  were  health  care  workers,  operating  engineers,  steel- 
workers,  ironworkers,  laborers,  transportation  workers  and  public  workers,  all  working  18- 
and  20-hour  shifts.  It  reminded  me  of  why  1  went  into  the  labor  movement  and  I'm  sure 
why  many  of  you  did:  We  wanted  simply  to  make  sure  that  the  work  we  did  would  bene- 
fit others. 

So  to  the  laid-off  workers  in  this  hall  tonight  and  to  workers  everjwhere  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  what  happened,  1  want  to  make  a  pledge  to  you  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us.  Whether  you  are  in  tourism  or  high  tech  or  manufacturing,  you  can  coimt  on  us. 
You  can  count  on  your  brothers  and  sisters.  (Applause) 

And  my  sisters  and  brothers,  we  wiU  not  rest  until  every  one  of  you  is  back  at  work. 

And  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  victims  of  September  11th  and  to  all  those 
who  lost  co-workers  and  loved  ones  in  the  rescue  attempts,  1  want  to  make  an  even  more 
solemn  promise  on  behalf  of  our  entire  movement.  You  can  count  on  us,  all  of  us.  We 
will  not  rest  until  the  scars  of  the  attacks  are  healed,  until  our  cities  are  rebuilt,  and  we 
will  not  rest  until  those  responsible  for  the  attacks  are  brought  to  justice.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  when  we  set  out  on  this  road  together  in  1995, 1  said  that  this 
wasn't  about  who  headed  the  labor  movement,  but  about  where  the  labor  movement 
was  headed.  When  I  look  out  over  this  hall  at  each  of  you  and  think  back  over  the  last 
six  years  and  especially  the  last  three  months,  1  know  we  are  most  certainly  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  In  spite  of  inaedible  hardships,  our  labor  movement  is  today  stronger 
than  ever.  We  are  smarter.  (Applause) 

Yes,  we  are  smarter  and  tougher  and  more  imited  than  ever.  And  we  are  building  the 
power  that  working  families  in  our  country  and  around  the  world  need  and  deserve. 

We  said  we  had  to  restore  the  voices  of  working  families  in  our  workplaces,  our  com- 
munities, our  government  and  in  the  global  marketplace,  and  we  are  doing  it. 

At  a  time  when  anti-worker  forces  are  fighting  against  us  as  never  before,  working 
families  are  a  part  of  every  debate  that  takes  place,  whether  if  s  in  Los  Angeles,  Peoria, 
Washington  or  Geneva.  We  said  we  would  build  a  culture  of  organizing  to  stop  the 
decline  in  our  size,  and  we're  doing  it.  At  a  time  when  anti-worker  employer  opposition  is 
at  a  peak,  we're  devoting  more  resources  to  organizing.  In  the  last  six  years,  we've  helped 
2  million  workers  join  our  imions.  (Applause) 

Yes,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  said  we  would  regain  respect  for  working  families  from 
the  public,  the  press  and  the  politicians,  and  we're  doing  it. 

We've  built  a  powerful  counterforce  to  the  tide  of  corporate  arrogance  that  is  under- 
mining our  country.  And  at  a  time  of  declining  voter  turnout,  we  brought  4.6  million 
new  working  people  to  the  polls  in  the  last  election.  (Applause) 

And  we  made  working  families  the  single  largest  grassroots  political  force  in  our 
nation.  (Applause) 

Yes,  we've  fallen  short  at  times  and  there  are  those  who  continually  ask,  "What  if?" 
What  if  we'd  been  able  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  voters  in  Florida?  What  if  just  one 
Supreme  Court  justice  had  switched  sides?  And  what  if  Katherine  Harris  had  been  a 
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Democrat?  (Laughter) 

We  have  an  old  Irish  saying:  "If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  would  ride." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  can't  waste  time  looking  at  what  might  have  been,  we  have 
to  look  at  what  has  been  done  and  what  has  to  be  done. 

And  jiist  look  at  what  you've  done. 

You  put  your  feet  on  the  streets  of  WatsonvUle,  CaUfomia,  and  it  took  many  years, 
but  today  the  strawberry  pickers  at  the  biggest  grower  in  the  industry  finally  have  a  con- 
tract. (Applause) 

You  defeated  Fast  Track  three  times  and  sparked  an  anti-sweatshop  movement  on 
college  campuses. 

Then  you  marched  in  Seattle  and  then  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  changed  the  debate 
over  globalization  forever. 

And  you  have  another  chance  at  global  glory  right  now  because  our  new  president 
has  a  new  Fast  Track  proposal  under  a  new  name,  and  it  is  up  for  a  vote  in  the  House  this 
very  week. 

So  don't  forget  to  visit  our  grassroots  lobbying  center  just  outside  this  hall. 

Let's  show  President  Bush  and  our  allies  around  the  world  that  we  stand  together  for 
trade  agreements  with  worker  rights  and  human  rights  and  envirormiental  protections. 
(Applause) 

Yes,  we  stand  together,  and  we  will  win  togethei.(Appkiuse) 
Just  look  at  what  you've  done. 

Because  of  you,  public  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  have  the  right  to  join  and  form 

unions...  (Applause) 

. .  .5,000  shipyard  workers  in  New  Orieans  finally  have  a  contract. . .  (Applause) 
. .  .and  five  dock  workers  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  now  free  at  last 

(Applause) 

Because  of  you,  we  defeated  "paycheck  deception"  in  California  and  Oregon  and  33 
other  states. 

Then  we  took  back  the  legislature  in  Colorado  and  defeated  right  to  work  for  less. 

Because  of  you,  we  built  bridges  to  our  communities  with  more  than  a  thousand 
"Labor  in  the  Pulpits"  sermons. 

We  paved  roads  to  the  future  with  dozens  of  teach-ins  on  college  campuses  and 
more  than  3,000  Union  Summer  interns. 

Because  of  you  and  those  students,  service  workers  at  Yale  and  Harvard  and  UCLA 
are  getting  wages  they  can  live  on.  (Applause) 

Yes,  and  workers  around  the  world  have  friends  they  can  coimt  on. 

Because  of  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  members  of  our  Executive  Coimdl,  we 
are  now  a  beacon  of  hope  to  millions  of  workers  who  have  come  to  our  country  seeking 
a  better  life. 

And  I  want  you  to  know  you  made  me  the  proudest  labor  leader  in  the  world  by 
rewriting  the  AFL-ClO's  policy  on  immigration.  (Applause) 

Jiist  look  at  what  you've  done,  look  at  what  we've  done  in  just  six  years. 
Union  Cities  are  growing  in  every  region  of  the  country. 
New  Alliances  are  blooming  in  state  after  state. 

New  voters  from  union  households  are  registering  and  voting  by  the  millions. 
Thousands  of  union  members  are  serving  in  public  office  and  thousands  more  are  on 
the  way. 

And  our  Voice@Work  campaign  is  forcing  anti-tmion  employers  to  respect  workers' 
rights  and  get  the  hell  out  of  the  way.  (Applause) 

And  look  at  what  you've  done  just  this  fall,  even  in  the  face  of  hellish  terror,  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  massive  layoffs,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  industries:  Shirley 
Franklin  is  mayor  of  Atlanta.  (Applause) 
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Lee  Brown  is  mayor  of  Houston.  (Applause) 
Mark  Warner  is  governor  of  Virginia.  (Applause) 

Jim  McGreevey  is  governor  of  New  Jersey — ^and  they  know  who  put  them  there. 
(Applause) 

Where's  Jim  McGreevey?  Govemor  McGreevey  is  in  the  hall  someplace  and  you'll 
hear  from  him  tomorrow. 

Where  is  Dario  Herrera,  the  HERE  member  from  Las  Vegas  whose  mother  was  in  the 
culinary  industry  in  Florida  and  who  worked  for  HERE  and  SEIU,  28  years  old  running  for 
Congress  in  the  newly  aeated  3rd  District  here  in  Nevada  and  going  to  be  a  part  of  the 
majority  in  the  next  Congress?  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  despite  the  obstacles  and  the  setbacks  of  one  of  the  meanest 
years  ever,  we've  been  steadily  buUding  a  stairway  upward  for  working  families.  We're  get- 
ting there.  We're  building  those  stairs  one  step  at  a  time.  We're  climbing  them  together. 
Because,  in  the  words  of  Cesar  Chavez,  "We  are  confident.  We  have  ourselves.  We  know 
how  to  sacrifice.  We  know  how  to  work." 

We're  getting  to  the  top  because  we  don't  let  the  storms  we  face  blow  us  off  course. 

Political  trends  rise  and  fall,  and  political  candidates  come  and  go,  but  we  are  the 
only  force  in  America  that  doesn't  drift  in  the  wind  or  change  with  the  wind.  Thaf  s 
because  we  are  the  wind.  Working  families  are  the  wind  no  matter  what  the  political 
climate.  (Applause) 

We  are  unshakable  in  our  belief  that  workers  should  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
we  help  create.  That  every  man  or  woman  has  the  right  to  a  decent  job.  That  every 
family  has  the  right  to  peace  and  security.  That  every  person  has  the  right  to  be  protected 
from  discrimination  and  the  dangers  of  health  and  age.  And  that  every  worker  has  the 
right  to  join  a  union.  (Applause) 

No  matter  what  hardships  we  encounter,  we  remain  committed  to  our  vision  of  a 
nation  where  all  women  and  men  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  and 
better  themselves.  A  society  where  people  are  valued  for  their  contribution  to  the 
common  good,  not  for  the  amount  of  money  they  take  from  the  common  people. 
A  coimtry  where  people  are  judged  not  by  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  place  of  their 
birth,  or  the  selection  of  their  partner,  but  judged,  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  taught  us, 
for  the  quality  of  their  character. 

And  we  remain  committed  to  a  labor  movement  that  does  not  begin  and  end  at  our 
borders,  but  a  community  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  that  extends  to  every  worker  in 
every  comer  of  the  world. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  values  and  our  vision  are  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  of  our  country.  But  just  as  surely,  there  are  powerful  people 
who  care  little  about  what  is  right  or  just. 

Corporate  behavior  and  congressional  inaction  during  our  time  of  national  crisis 
stand  in  sickening  contiast  to  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  working  families.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  at  a  time  when  workers  are  being  laid  off  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  families  are  mourning  loved  ones  and  sending  others  into  combat, 
corporate  America  is  on  the  prowl  for  more  profits. 

At  a  time  when  senior  citizens  are  being  hammered  by  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs, 
pharmaceutical  companies  are  flooding  the  halls  of  Congress  vnth  lobbyists  looking  for 
bioterrorism  business. 

While  airlines  and  insurance  companies  are  being  bailed  out,  layoff  victims  in  the 
tiavel  and  tourism  and  manufacturing  industries  are  being  left  out. 

And  while  oui  sinking  economy  cries  out  for  lifelines,  conservatives  in  Congress  are 
competing  over  ways  to  shell  out  tax  breaks  to  big  corporations  and  the  wealthy. 

While  the  voice  of  nonpartisanship  promised  by  President  Bush  is  nowhere  to  be 
heard,  the  crude  words  of  the  enemies  of  working  families  surroimd  us. 
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Two  weeks  after  September  11th,  Republican  House  Majority  Leader  Dick  Armey 
said,  and  I  quote:  "The  model  of  thought  that  says  we  need  to  go  out  and  extend 
unemployment  benefits  and  health  insurance  baiefits  is  not,  I  think,  one  that  is 
commensurate  with  the  American  spirit."  (Booing  from  the  delegation.) 

Yes,  you  can  boo. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Congressman  Armey  assailed  our  efforts  to  secure  worker  relief  by 
saying,  and  I  quote:  "They  want  to  keep  the  unemployed  comfortably  unemployed  for  a 
longer  period  of  time."  (Booing  from  the  delegation.) 

Last  Friday,  Representative  Bill  Thomas,  chair  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  a  Republican  from  California,  added  insult  to  insult.  He  said  that  House 
Republicans  are  wiUing  to  trade  support  for  a  worker  aid  package  in  return  for  support 
of  the  administration's  Fast  Track  legislation.  (Chorus  of  boos) 

Frankly,  that  makes  me  as  angry  as  I  have  ever  been.  And  there  are  more  quotes  that 
we  could  dte  here.  Workers  bore  the  bmnt  of  the  attacks.  Workers  are  repairing  the  dam- 
age, fighting  the  war  and  losing  their  jobs,  and  the  sleaziness  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  is  the  shame  of  a  nation.  (Applause) 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  let  me  be  dear.  President  Bush  and  his  administration  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  waging  war  on  the  terrorists,  and  we  commend  them  for  that. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  and  his  corporate  backers  are  waging  a  vidous  war  on  working 
families,  and  we  condemn  them  for  all  of  that.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  months  ahead,  we  must  take  the  offensive  in  a  war  here 
at  home,  even  as  we  support  the  president  and  our  troops  in  the  conflict  abroad.  We 
won't  be  using  guns  or  rockets.  We'U  be  using  the  stiength  of  our  solidarity,  the  power 
of  our  protest  and  the  authority  of  our  ballots.  The  enemies  we  face  are  just  as  evil: 
Indifference,  intolerance  and  injustice.  And  our  struggle  is  just  as  difficult. 

But  1  am  confident  we  wiU  triumph  because  as  Dr.  King  so  often  said,  "The  moral 
arc  of  the  universe  is  long,  but  it  bends  at  the  dbow  of  justice."  So  as  we  meet  this  week, 
let  us  not  forget  that  while  we  mourn  our  loved  ones,  our  enemies  gather  and  exercise 
their  strength.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  our  heroes,  but  let  us  also  forge  a  memorial  to  their 
sacrifice  by  translating  our  grief  and  our  anger  into  action.  Let  us  povind  the  words  of 
Dick  Armey  and  BiU  Thomas  and  the  others  into  swords  of  education  and  mobilization 
and  turn  the  silence  of  President  Bush  into  a  command  for  combat. 

Let  us  change  the  face  of  American  politics  by  decting  thousands  of  union  members 
to  office  and  change  the  course  of  government  with  the  biggest  legislative  and  political 
counterattack  in  our  history.  (Applause) 

Let  us  eliminate  the  low  ground  by  rewriting  the  rules  of  the  global  economy.  Let  us 
turn  back  the  tide  of  corporate  influence  and  recapture  the  high  ground  with  an  organiz- 
ing revolution  that  brings  1  million  new  members  into  our  unions  every  year. 

For  all  that  you  do  and  for  all  that  you  will  be  doing,  I  say  God  bless  you  for  all  your 
great  work,  and  God  bless  America. 

...The  Union  Member  Chorus  sang  "Together  We  Can"  as  the  Las  Vegas  workers  came 
frjrward. 

THOMPSON:  Brothers  and  sisters,  we're  fortunate  to  have  John  Sweeney's  leader- 
ship, his  talent,  courage  and  heart  at  the  forefront  of  our  movement. 

The  working  men  and  women  you  see  up  here  are  Las  Vegas  workers  who  know  it's 
not  time  to  cry— if  s  time  to  stand  up  for  working  families.  They  are  volunteers  assisting 
their  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  been  displaced  since  September  the  11th. 

They  are  living  our  values. 

These  are  the  workers  we're  fighting  for.  These  are  the  workers  we're  here  for. 
These  and  millions  of  others  Uke  them  all  over  America  who  are  truly  heroes,  day  in 
and  day  out. 
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As  you  leave  the  convention  tonight,  please  help  them.  Join  us  at  a  reception  across 
the  hall  in  the  Champagne  Ballroom  where  we'll  be  raising  funds  to  assist  the  displaced 
workers  of  Las  Vegas. 

But  before  we  leave  the  haU,  stand  with  me,  please,  in  solidarity  with  our  brothers 
and  sisters  here.  Stand  to  symbolize  our  commitment  to  the  union  movement  we  all 
share.  Let's  join  the  choir  in  singing  "This  Land  is  Your  Land." 

...The  delegation  joined  the  Union  Member  Chonis  in  the  singing  of  "This  Land  is  Your 
Land." 

SWEENEY:  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  convention  will  now  adjourn,  to  reconvene  at 
8:30  a.m.  We  have  a  very  busy  day  tomorrow,  and  we  look  forward  to  everyone  being 
here  at  8:30  in  the  morning.  I'll  look  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  the  reception  aaoss 
the  hall  in  just  a  few  moments. 

Have  a  good  evening,  and  God  bless  aU  of  you.  Thank  you. 

(At  7:20  p.m.,  Monday,  December  3,  2001,  the  convention  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
8:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  December  4,  2001.) 
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SECOND  DAY 


Tuesday,  December  4,  2001 


MORNING  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  8:53  a.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  I  hope  you  all  had  an  enjoyable  evening  last 
night.  1  would  just  like  to  announce  that  so  many  of  you  were  so  generous  in  our  appeal 
for  funds  for  the  laid-off  workers  here  in  Las  Vegas.  We  raised  from  the  collection  last 
night  $75,000.  (Applause) 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  monies  that  were  raised  earlier  from  the  affiliates,  and  we'll 
have  a  total  number  for  you  later  on  in  the  convention. 

The  convention  will  now  come  to  order.  Let  us  begin  this  day's  proceeding  in  prayer 
with  an  invocation  by  Alana  Suskin,  a  rabbinical  student  who  took  part  in  the  AFL-ClO's 
Seminary  Summer  program. 

Alana  Suskin. 

INVOCATION 

ALANA  SUSKIN,  Rabbinical  Student 

Good  morning.  I'd  like  to  begin  by  looking  at  a  short  piece  of  text  in  the  scriptures. 
In  Genesis  in  Chapter  3,  Verse  14,  God  speaks  to  the  serpent  saying,  "You  are  more  cursed 
than  all  cattle  and  more  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Upon  your  belly  you  will  go,  and 
you  will  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  your  Ufe." 

An  early  19th  century  rabbi,  Menachem  Mendel  of  Kotzk,  asked,  "Is  this  a  punish- 
ment for  this  serpent  that  he  eat  dust,  sensing  in  it  the  taste  of  food?"  To  the  contrary,  it's 
a  blessing.  For  wherever  the  serpent  aawls,  his  food  awaits  him.  Rather,  the  creator  said 
to  the  serpent,  "You  will  always  have  an  abundance  of  food  with  you.  You  will  never  lack 
for  anything.  And  so  you  wiU  never  be  struck  by  longing  for  divine  mercy.  You  wiU  have 
a  profusion  of  everything,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  yearn  for.  There  is  no  greater 
curse  than  that." 

Work  is  a  blessing  in  itself.  It  is  the  expression  of  yearning  for  something  better.  In 
my  tradition,  we  say  that  God  created  us  to  be  a  partner  to  God.  In  work  is  a  reflection  of 
the  secret  of  working  with  God  to  repair  the  brokenness  of  the  world.  Workers  cire  those 
who  with  their  hands  build  a  sanctuary  for  God  to  come  into  the  world. 

The  snake  who  needs  nothing  can  never  be  a  partner  with  the  divine  because  the 
snake  doesn't  understand  yearning,  either  yearning  to  bring  God  dose  or  even  that  there 
is  anything  that  requires  improvement  at  all. 

There  is  a  blessing  that  Jews  say  for  those  who  maintain  the  synagogue,  our  house  of 
worship.  It  reminds  us  of  those  who  often  invisibly  ensure  that  our  institutions  are  able 
to  function.  I  ask  you  to  pray  with  me  for  a  moment  asking  for  all  of  those  who  invisibly, 
often  for  little  reward,  make  sure  our  society  as  a  whole  is  able  to  exist,  those  who  bring 
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God  into  the  world  through  their  dedication  to  doing  difficult  jobs  well,  who  yearn  to 
make  themselves  and  their  world  a  better  place. 

I'll  first  say  it  in  Hebrew,  the  language  of  Jewish  prayer,  and  then  I'll  translate  it  to 
English. 

...Suskin  addressed  the  delegation  in  Hebrew. 

May  it  be  your  will,  O  God,  that  you  bless  all  who  give  food  to  the  traveler,  charity  to 
the  poor,  those  who  wash  the  sick,  who  clothe  the  elderly,  who  dean  what  is  dirty  and 
who  fix  what  is  broken. 

Bless  all  who  serve  the  needs  of  the  community  faithfully.  Give  to  them  and  to  their 
families,  together  with  all  of  their  comrades,  what  tiiey  deserve.  Send  them  goodness  and 
give  success  to  the  work  of  their  hands  and  let  us  say  Amen.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much. 

One  of  the  ways  the  union  movement  is  grooming  tomonow's  working  heroes  is 
through  education.  This  is  the  10th  armiversary  of  the  Union  Privilege  Union  Plus 
Scholarship  Program,  and  over  its  10  years  the  program  has  awarded  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  in  scholarships  to  help  a  thousand  students  from  working  families 
reach  their  educational  goals.  Each  morning  during  this  convention,  we'll  see  a  short 
video  that  will  intioduce  us  to  one  of  the  exceptional  young  people  who  have  received 
these  awards.  This  morning  we'U  find  out  about  Michelle  Mayorga. 

..A  video  presentation  titied  "Union  Plus  Scholarship  Program"  was  shown  to  the 
delegation.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  That's  the  kind  of  inspiration  we  need  to  get  us  started.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  AFL-CIO  conventions  in  the  history  of  our  federation.  Not  since 
World  War  II  has  our  country  faced  peril  on  so  many  fronts.  And  never  has  it  needed 
our  union  movement  more. 

At  this  convention  we  wiU  take  up  the  vital  work  of  putting  America  back  to  work; 
putting  our  state  federations  and  ovir  local  labor  councils  to  work  building  and  growing; 
putting  politicians  to  work  for  working  families;  and  most  crudal,  putting  ovir  unions  to 
work  helping  workers  organize. 

This  morning  we  will  focus  on  the  number  one  priority  of  today's  xmions: 
Organizing  so  more  workers  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  union  membership  and  so  the 
imion  movement  wUl  be  stiong  enough  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  workplace,  in 
the  economy,  in  politics  and  legislation  and  in  every  commxmity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  will  discuss  the  role  of  unions  in  our  communities.  We  will  hear 
from  our  great  friend,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  and  we  will  recognize  the  incredible 
achievements  of  local  labor  coimcils  that  are  on  the  road  to  Union  City. 

Tomorrow  we  wUI  turn  our  attention  to  politics,  discussing  the  steps  we  must  take 
together  to  put  our  government  at  every  level  back  in  the  hands  of  leaders  who  will 
represent  the  interests  of  working  families,  not  jxist  corporations  and  the  rich. 

We  will  hear  from  one  of  the  staimchest  friends  of  working  families  on  Capitol  Hill, 
House  Minority  Leader  Dick  Gephardt,  and  from  Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle. 
We  wiU  recognize  unions,  individuals  and  states  that  have  done  the  most  to  make  sure 
workers'  voices  are  heard  loud  and  dear  in  politics  and  legislation. 

Wednesday  afternoon  we  will  consider  resolutions  on  promoting  sodal  and  economic 
justice,  respecting  work  and  strengthening  families  and  safe  jobs  in  a  changing  world.  We 
also  wiU  nominate  and  dect  officers  to  lead  this  great  labor  federation  for  the  next  four 
years. 

On  Thursday  we  will  focus  on  making  the  global  economy  work  for  working  families 
everywhere. 
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Now,  though,  I'd  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Vinnie  Sombrotto  for  a  supplemental 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 
Vinnie. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

VICE  PRESroENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO,  Letter  Carriers:  Thank  you, 
John.  The  committee  secretary,  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson,  will  report. 
Gloria. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Since  the  Credentials  Committee  last  reported,  43  additional  regular  delegates  and  19 
additional  alternate  delegates  who  were  accredited  and  have  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee have  registered.  The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  the  additional  regular 
delegates  and  alternate  delegates  be  seated. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  1  move  the  adoption  of  the  supplemental  Credentials 
Committee  report. 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  Gloria. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  supplemental  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

Those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  supplemental  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 
will  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  will  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  Credentials  Committee  Report  is  adopted. 
SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Virmie,  and  tiiank  you,  Gloria. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  submitted  after  the  constitutional  deadline  for  consid- 
eration by  this  convention.  These  include  Resolutions  Numbers  42  through  45,  which 
have  been  distributed  to  you.  These  late  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  various 
resolution  committees  of  the  convention  for  their  review  and  reconmiendations  to  the 
delegates. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  open  convention  and  to  give  those  who  submitted  these  resolu- 
tions an  opportimity  to  bring  them  before  this  convention  for  consideration,  I  ask  your 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  them.  Is  there  any  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  heard  last  night  that  the  work  of  Congress  has  kept  senators 
and  representatives  in  Washington.  Since  she  is  not  able  to  join  us  in  person. 
Representative  Nancy  Pelosi  is  joining  us  by  phone  this  morning. 

Since  1987,  Representative  Pelosi  has  represented  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  She  has  earned  an  impressive  95  percent  lifetime 
voting  record  on  working  families  issues.  Next  year  she  will  take  over  the  job  of  minority 
whip  in  the  Congress,  a  great  distinction  and  a  cmdally  important  job  to  our  mission. 

Representative  Pelosi  has  represented  all  working  families  throughout  her  career,  and 
we're  very  fortunate  that  she'll  soon  have  the  office  from  which  to  exert  an  even  greater 
influence  on  behalf  of  working  families.  She's  a  wonderful  leader,  a  wonderful  friend. 
Nancy,  welcome. 

...U.S.  Representative  Nancy  Pelosi  addressed  the  convention  via  phone  as  follows: 

HONORABLE  NANCY  PELOSI,  (D)  California, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Good  morning,  John.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  you  electronically.  I'm  very  sorry  that  the  congressional  schedule  precludes  many 
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of  us  from  being  with  you  to  personally  and  publicly  commend  you.  President  Sweeney, 
for  your  great  articulate  and  principled  leadership  on  behalf  of  working  families  in  our 
country.  I  want  to  say  my  gratitude  to  everyone  gathered  there,  all  of  your  leaders  elected 
from  all  over  the  country  representing  working  families.  1  wish  you  much  success  in  your 
deliberation.  So  much  is  riding  on  yovir  good  work  and  in  your  organizing  people  for  a 
brighter  future  for  all  Americans. 

First,  1  want  to  say  that  at  this  time  in  our  country's  history,  all  of  us,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  stand  side  by  side  with  President  Bush  in  his  effort  to  root  out 
tenorism  wherever  it  exists  in  the  world.  1  want  to  commend  the  hard  workers  in  the 
labor  movement  who  helped  in  the  aftermath  of  September  11th  and  moum  with  you 
those  many  himdreds  of  vinion  members  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  time  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  disaster  and  attack. 

We  stand  with  the  president  side  by  side  in  this  quest.  But  before  September  11th, 
our  economy  was  already  on  a  downturn,  and  the  lines  were  being  drawn  as  to  how  we 
approached  stimulating  our  economy.  We  have  a  major  difference  with  the  Republicans, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people,  to  America's  working  families,  to  stand  our 
ground  where  we  have  differences  of  opinion. 

Certainly,  we  seek  common  ground,  especially  now.  But  the  differences  between  the 
Demoaats  and  the  Republicans  when  it  comes  to  working  families'  issues  are  so  great, 
that's  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  still  in  session,  because  we  have  not  found  agreement. 

Two  issues  of  particular  concem  that  are  imminent:  Fast  Track  legislation,  which 
wiU  be  taken  up  on  Thursday,  December  6th,  just  two  days  from  now.  The  Republicans 
changed  the  name  of  it  from  Fast  Track  to  Trade  Promotion  in  an  attempt  to  aUay  some 
of  the  fears  of  people  of  what  Fast  Track  might  connote.  Now  they  think  that  they  can 
bully  past  the  concerns  by  forcing  a  vote  and  playing  the  national  security  card. 

We  all  agree  that  free  and  fair  trade  is  important.  Trade  agreements  with  environ- 
mental standards  and  labor  rights  are  core  negotiating  objectives  that  coiild  get  bipartisan 
support  for  any  tiade  promotion  act,  but  the  Republicans  in  Congress  have  refused  to 
accept  those  core  labor  rights  as  part  of  the  Fast  Track. 

The  Fast  Track  biU  that  we'll  be  considering  on  Thursday  is  a  repackaging  of  old 
failed  Republican  proposals  in  the  areas  of  labor,  environment  and  the  constitutional 
role  of  Congress.  It  heads  in  the  wrong  direction  in  so  many  ways.  On  labor,  for  example, 
it  does  not  require  countries  to  implement  any  of  the  five  core  ILO  standards:  The  right 
of  association  and  collective  bargaining  and  bans  on  child  labor,  compulsory  labor  and 
discrimination.  AU  it  does  is  require  countries  to  enforce  existing  laws,  no  matter  how 
weak  those  laws  may  be. 

While  they  are  arguing  that  trade  promotion  authority  will  help  address  the  recession, 
these  same  Republicans  are  providing  extensive  and  excessive  tax  breaks  for  America's 
biggest  corporations  and  wealthiest  people  and  have  refused  to  provide  real  worker  assis- 
tance, unemployment  insurance  and  health  insurance  coverage  for  America's  workers. 
You  know  that  it  took  only  a  matter  of  days  for  the  Congress  to  pass  the  airline  bailout 
bUl.  They  did  so  with  the  promise,  the  Republicans  did,  that  we  would  be  addressing  the 
concerns  of  the  workers  who  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  September  11th.  That  legislation 
has  yet  to  see  the  light  of  day,  despite  the  pressure  being  placed  by  our  leader,  Dick 
Gephardt,  who  exacted  a  promise  from  the  speaker  that  we  would  see  that  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Republicans  are  ignoring  working  families — in  fact,  just  last 
week  the  Congress  did  not  live  up  to  our  promise  to  New  York  to  give  the  money  that 
Congress  had  voted,  we  cut  the  amoimt  in  half  in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Republicans  did,  when  they  sweetened  the  pie  with  a  $2  bUlion  inaease,  over  a  billion 
dollars  of  that  came  out  of  unemployment  compensation  funds  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  That  just  tells  you  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  when  it  comes  to  these 
issues  of  concem  to  working  families  in  America. 
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I'm  a  senior  Democrat  on  the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  again,  I  reiterate  our  close 
working  arrangement  with  the  administration  to  fight  terrorism,  but  as  a  senior  member 
on  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee,  I  can  see  every  day  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Republicans  against  the  interests  of  working  people. 

Indeed,  in  our  appropriations  bUl,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we're  still  in  Congress, 
the  administration  cut  in  half  the  funds  for  intemational  labor  affairs  from  $148  million 
to  $71  rmUion,  less  than  half.  This  is  where  we  would  enforce  and  monitor  core  labor 
standards  internationally  and  enforce  child  labor  laws,  issues  like  that. 

We  have  worked  to  get  that  money  back  up  to  where  it  should  be,  but  the  president's 
budget  cut  it  in  half.  We  have  to  fight  flat  funding  of  OSHA.  If s  always  been  a  stmggle  in 
our  committee  on  resisting,  on  fighting  off  amendments  to  cut  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  other  labor-related,  worker-related  agencies  of  government. 

And  then  the  stimvilus  package.  Doesn't  it  make  sense  at  a  time  when  our  country 
has  been  under  such  great  assault  and  we  have  such  exposure  in  our  bridges  and  our 
ports  and  our  highways  and  our  roads,  that  people  tell  us  even  as  recentiy  as  yesterday 
and  this  morning  that  tiireats  are  imminent,  wouldn't  it  be  the  smartest  thing  to  have 
a  stimulus  package  that  had  a  stiong  role  for  infrastructure  spending?  Inmiediately,  we 
could  reinforce  the  very  infrastmcture  that  is  threatened  now.  Immediately,  we  could 
CTeate  jobs,  but  jobs  for  working  people  seems  to  be  a  four-letter  word  to  the  Republicans 
in  Congress.  They  have  their  eye  on  the  ball.  They  never  take  their  focus  away  from 
helping  their  friends  at  the  high  end. 

And  if  some  benefits  happen  to  trickle  down,  that's  good.  If  they  don't,  that's  not 
their  problem  or  their  agenda. 

Indeed,  in  presenting  Fast  Track,  even  though  they  may  not  have  the  votes  on 
Thursday— and  we're  working  very  hard  to  make  sure  they  do  not — they're  saying  that 
they  may  put  it  out  there  just  so  the  business  community  can  see  that  the  Republicans 
are  with  them  and  the  Democrats  are  not. 

That  is  not  the  case.  We  all  understand  the  role  trade  plays  in  our  coxmtry.  This  isn't 
just  about  tariffs  and  quotas.  Now  we're  talking  about  food  safety.  We're  talking  about  the 
very  food  our  children  eat.  We're  talking  about  intellectual  property,  which  we  are  told  is 
our  competitive  advantage.  Don't  worry  about  manufacturing  jobs  leaving  the  country, 
they  say,  intellectual  property  is  our  advantage.  And  yet,  that  very  intellectual  property  is 
jeopardized  xmder  their  Fast  Track  proposal. 

And,  again,  getting  back  to  the  stimulus  package — and  I  will  conclude  with  this 
because  I  know  you  have  a  very  busy  agenda  and  I  have  a  limited  time  because  you've 
given  me  five  minutes.  There's  so  much  more  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  we  will  be  meeting 
personally,  many  of  us,  to  go  over  your  concems  so  that  I  can  hear  firsthand  from  you. 

I  will  make  the  economy  the  central  issue  of  the  whip  office,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  David  Bonior.  He  has  been  a  great  whip  for  10  years  and  his  role  wiU  be  a  model 
for  many  leaders  to  come  in  the  Congress.  As  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  high  leader- 
ship, top  leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  Congress  in  general,  in  history, 
I  wUl  make  the  economy  the  central  issue,  and  especially  the  impact  on  women  in  our 
economy.  (Applause) 

That  stimulus  package,  wouldn't  it  make  sense  for  us  to  have  a  stiong  focus  on 
school  modernization  so  we  can  rehabilitate  our  schools,  have  new  school  constmction 
so  we  have  smaller  classrooms  for  smaller  classes?  Just  what  the  doctor  ordered  for  better 
performance  for  our  children.  It  would  aeate  jobs  immediately  in  terms  of  the  building 
trades  and  would  have  a  djmamic  impact  on  our  economy  by  educating  our  people. 

Again,  reinforcing  the  infrastructvire  of  our  country,  doesn't  it  make  sense  to  do  that? 
Instead,  we,  the  Congress,  have  given  an  additional  $100  billion  tax  break  to  the  high 
end,  some  of  it  distributed  in  a  way  that  makes  your  hair  curl:  $1.4  to  billion  to  IBM, 
$1  billion  to  Ford,  $833  million  to  General  Motors,  $671  million  to  General  EJectiic; 
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and  yet,  a  paltry  $3  billion  for  health  insurance  and  jobless  benefits  to  dislocated  workers. 
We  must  turn  that  upside  down. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Republicans  put  forth  successfully  a  $1.3  tril- 
lion tax  package,  largely  benefiting  the  high  end.  In  addition  to  that,  since  September 
11th,  they  have  come  up  with  another  $100  billion  while  sajdng  we  don't  have  enough 
money  to  help  New  York;  we  don't  have  enough  money  to  help  the  unemployed,  people 
put  out  of  work  because  of  September  11th.  We  don't  have  the  funds  for  imemployment 
compensation  and  we're  going  to  take  some  of  that  money  away  and  send  some  of  it  to 
New  York  even  though  the  New  Yorkers,  obviously,  would  prefer  that  we  get  that  money 
from  an  emergency  status  and  not  from  the  pocket  of  unemployed  workers  in  our  country. 

So  elections  have  ramifications.  1  think  that  the  hope  for  the  future  for  us  is  the  great 
talent  that  is  in  that  room  right  now,  your  ability  to  organize  workers  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  what  the  Demoaats  and  the  Republicans  are  proposing.  We 
would  hope  they  would  come  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

This  isn't  about  poUtics;  it's  about  our  children's  future.  That  future  depends  on  their 
health,  their  education,  the  economic  security  of  their  families,  the  pension  security  of 
their  seniors,  of  their  grandparents.  The  economic  security  depends  on  the  creation  of  jobs. 

So  we  want  to  see  the  Republicans  come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking.  And  if  they 
do  not,  then  we  must  change  the  leadership  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  You  all 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  You  have  a  vision  for  the  future  that  is  fair  with  opportunity  for 
all  in  our  country.  You  have  the  knowledge  of  the  issues  and  that  knowledge  is  increased 
every  day  in  your  conmiimication  among  yourselves. 

You  have  a  plan  that  1  know  you  are  putting  together  there,  enhancing  there,  in  your 
meeting  in  Las  Vegas.  You  have  tremendous  leadership,  especially  led  by  your  president, 
John  Sweeney,  to  attract  the  support  of  your  rank  and  file  and  to  spread  tiie  word  on  just 
what  economic  justice  is  and  opportunity  in  our  cotmtry. 

So  our  hopes  for  the  future  are  riding  on  you.  1  feel  very  confident  that  working 
together  we  can  make  a  better  and  brighter  future  for  aU  of  America's  children.  But  the 
ability  to  organize  the  American  people,  there  is  no  place  that  it  is  more  strongly  put 
forth  than  in  the  U.S.  labor  movement  and  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

So  I  look  forward  as  House  Democratic  whip  to  working  very  closely  with  you.  I  can- 
not express  to  you  enough  my  enthusiasm  for  what  you  are  gathered  there  to  do.  I  wish 
you  much  success  in  your  deliberations  and  look  forward  to  working  with  each  and  every 
one  of  you  for  success  on  an  agenda  for  America's  families.  I  think  that  agenda  is  best 
served  by  the  Democrats  wirming  the  House  of  Representatives  and  electing  Dick 
Gephardt  the  speaker  of  the  House  to  set  an  agenda  for  America's  working  families.  I 
hope  that  that  is  your  agenda  as  well.  1  think  it  is.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you, 
wish  you  much  success.  God  bless  all  of  you.  God  bless  America.  Thank  you,  John 
Sweeney.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Nancy.  We  appreciate  you  taking  the  time  to  talk 
to  us.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  even  though  many  of  the  leaders  of  American 
unions  are  gathered  here  at  our  convention,  we're  stiU  doing  our  lobbying  assignments 
on  Fast  Track  and  worker  relief.  We  have  a  Legislative  Action  Center  set  up  right  by  the 
main  entrance  doors  to  the  convention  hall,  and  it's  fully  equipped  with  computers  to  e- 
maU  or  fax  Congress.  We've  also  got  an  action  room  stocked  with  phones  to  call  members. 

And  I  promise  you  that  every  one  of  the  delegates  to  this  great  convention  wiU  visit 
the  action  center  today  or  first  thing  tomorrow  to  make  those  calls.  Won't  we?  (Applause) 

Nancy,  1  also  want  to  thank  you  for  acknowledging  the  great  work  of  David  Bonior, 
who  is  leaving  the  Congress  to  run  for  governor  of  Michigan.  But  David  throughout  his 
24  years  in  the  Congress  has  been  outstanding  on  working  family  issues  and  has  been  a 
great  friend  to  so  many  of  us.  So  thanks  for  reminding  us  of  David  as  well. 
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PELOSI:  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say,  I'm  pleased  to  hear  of  your  mobilization.  Of 
course,  I'm  well  aware  of  it,  because  we  feel  the  impact  of  it  every  day  in  the  Congress. 
You  know  we  only  have  48  hours  imtil  the  vote  on  Fast  Track. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  your  members  as  well  and  your  leaders  gathered  there:  We 
can  only  do  so  much  with  our  inside  maneuvering.  Without  the  outside  mobilization 
that  you  are  engaged  in,  we  can  achieve  no  success  that  is  good  for  our  country.  The 
entrenched  financial  interests  in  our  country  have  so  much  power.  We  have  you,  we  have 
people  power,  we  have  the  ideas  on  our  side.  We  cannot  succeed  without  you.  We  are  all 
in  your  debt.  Indeed,  every  person  in  America  who  cares  about  a  brighter  future  for  our 
children  is  deeply  in  your  debt.  So  thank  you  for  everything  and  immediately  for  your 
mobilization  efforts  on  Fast  Track.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  President  Sweeney. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Nancy.  (Applause) 

Before  1  call  on  the  next  speaker,  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  system  we  have 
set  up  to  ensure  fair  access  to  floor  debate. 

We  have  an  extremely  tight  agenda,  as  you  know,  over  the  next  few  days  and  many 
matters  to  discuss.  Our  rules  call  for  a  three-minute  limit  on  individual  comments  during 
floor  debate.  To  ensure  that  all  speakers  have  an  opportunity  to  speak,  we  will  be  using  a 
light  system  that  many  of  you  have  seen  at  other  conventions.  The  principle  is  just  like  a 
traffic  light. 

When  a  delegate  begins  to  speak,  a  green  light  will  come  on  at  the  microphone.  A 
yellow  light  comes  on  when  there  is  one  minute  left.  The  red  light  indicates  that  time  has 
expired  and  the  speakers  should  end  their  comments.  Please  help  us  so  that  we  can  give 
everyone  who  wishes  to  speak  a  chance  to  do  so  by  honoring  this  system.  Thank  you. 

The  chair  now  recognizes  the  Teamsters  president,  Jim  Hoffa,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Covmdl.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAMES  HOFFA,  Teamsters:  Fast  Track  trading  authority  is  an 
issue  that  the  Teamsters  imion  has  fought  for  more  than  a  decade.  Our  fight  has  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  fought  the  Clinton  administration,  and  today  we  fight  the 
Bush  administration. 

To  win,  we  must  make  our  voices  heard.  To  win,  we  must  let  each  member  of 
Congress  know  that  Fast  Track  is  the  wrong  track  for  working  families.  Teamster  delegates 
are  calling  Congress  today.  I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  you,  your  colleagues,  to  call  and 
make  sure,  send  faxes,  send  e-mails  to  Congress  today.  Let  them  know  where  we  stand. 
Let  them  know  and  tell  them,  say  "No"  to  Fast  Track.  Lef  s  get  the  message  out.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thanks,  Jim. 

It's  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  our  2001  fraternal  delegate  from  Canada.  Ken 
Georgetti,  president  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  is  a  Steelworker  who  followed  his 
father  to  the  giant  Cominco  smelter,  which  strengthened  his  commitment  to  organizing 
workers  as  a  means  to  social  justice.  A  practitioner  of  what  he  calls  "intelligent  militancy," 
Brother  Georgetti  is  a  veteran  of  the  strike  and  boycott,  the  fight  against  sweatshops, 
child  labor,  and  the  struggle  to  hold  corporations  accountable  for  their  treatment  of 
workers  and  the  environment. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  strong  ally  providing  leadership  for  the  2.6  mUlion 
Canadian  brother  and  sister  imion  members.  My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  really  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  a  wonderful  leader,  a  great  friend  of  the  AFL- 
ClO,  and  a  great  help  to  me  personally  on  so  many  of  the  international  issues  that  we 
work  together  on.  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  president  of  CLC,  Ken  Georgetti.  (Applause) 
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KEN  GEORGETTI,  President,  Canadian  Labour  Congress 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  Well,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
the  staff  and  the  2.6  million  members  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  I  do  bring  you 
greetings.  I  bring  you  greetings  and  good  wishes  and  warm  expressions  of  solidarity.  I 
would  also  like  to  acknowledge,  of  course,  my  union,  the  Steelworkers,  a  personal  hero  of 
mine,  our  president,  fellow  Canadian,  Brother  Leo  Gerard,  always  a  pleasure  to  be  on  the 
same  dais  with  him. 

It's  always  an  honor,  of  course,  and  a  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  your  conven- 
tion. Our  two  covmtries  share  the  longest  peaceful  and  open  border  in  the  world.  Our  two 
labor  movements  share  a  long,  dose  and  rich  history.  And  this  is  a  difficult  time  for  the 
North  American  labor  movement  in  our  history. 

Today,  1  want  to  tell  you,  we  continue  to  mourn  with  you  the  loss  of  so  many 
working  women  and  men,  so  many  innocent  lives  in  the  aftermath  of  the  September 
11th  terrorist  attacks.  Working  people  from  over  86  countries,  including  Canada,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  aU  faiths  and  ethnic  backgrounds,  went  to  work  on  that  fateful  day 
looking  for  a  decent  day's  pay  for  a  hard  da5^s  work.  And  they  never  came  home  again. 

Canadian  workers  understood  irmnediately  and  felt  deeply  the  news  and  the  images 
of  the  cowardly  attacks  of  September  11th,  and  on  that  day  and  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, Canadians  came  out  strongly  to  help  their  American  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
opened  our  homes  and  our  hearts  to  the  30,000  Americans  stranded  at  Canadian  airports, 
and  we  provided  the  largest  single  fund-raising  in  Canadian  labor  history  to  help  our 
American  brothers  and  sisters.  (Applause) 

And  I  just  want  to  say  in  the  simplest  and  most  heartfelt  way  that  I  know  that  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress  and  Canadian  workers  stand  today  and  will  continue  to  stand 
in  complete  solidarity  with  their  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
unions,  and  with  the  entire  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

As  terrorism  challenges  our  open  and  democratic  values  and  lifestyles,  we  must  also 
cope  with  a  recession  that  poses  new  challenges  to  our  standard  of  living  and  our  quality 
of  life.  Working  families  everywhere,  trade  unionists  everywhere,  must  face  these  chal- 
lenges head-on,  and  to  face  these  challenges  now  more  than  ever,  workers  need  strong 
unions  in  a  strong,  imited  and  determined  labor  movement. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  in  these  trying  times,  the  North  American  labor  movement  is 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  coimt  on  the  able  leadership  of  leaders  like  President  Sweeney.  1 
have  worked  with  John  Sweeney  now  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  1  watch  him  continue 
to  articulate  the  values  and  the  aspirations  of  the  American  labor  movement.  And  sisters 
and  brothers,  1  watch  proud  and  impressed  at  the  respect  this  man  has  gained  because  of 
his  selfless  determination  to  make  America  and  the  world  a  better  place  for  people  to  live 
and  work.  (Applause) 

1  know  from  my  discussions  with  Brother  Sweeney,  just  like  you  know,  how  hard  all 
of  you  have  been  working  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  to  provide  ideas,  goals  and  policies 
to  bring  back  some  stability  to  the  economy.  Every  new  layoff  notice  multiplies  the  fears 
of  a  deep  and  prolonged  recession.  Help  is  not  coming  fast  enough  from  our  govem- 
ments.  ActuaUy,  one  wonders  if  they'll  help  at  aU.  Either  they  don't  know  what  to  do,  or 
they  refuse  to  act  because  they  believe  the  market  forces,  as  they  always  do,  will  produce 
some  miracles. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  if  s  not  just  in  North  America.  It's  indeed 
the  whole  worid  that's  experiencing  an  economic  slowdown.  The  AFL-CIO  has  tracked 
some  750,000  layoff  notices  here  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  working  people  face 
similar  circumstances  in  similar  proportions. 

The  same  situation  repeats  itself  over  and  over  again  in  country  after  country. 
Worldwide,  in  tourism  and  hospitality  sectors  alone,  9  million  jobs  have  been  lost  since 
September  the  11th. 
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The  challenge  to  the  labor  movement  and  the  world  is  immense.  It's  in  times  like 
these  that  trade  xinionists  learn  to  show  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  "solidarity." 

It's  in  times  like  these  that  capital  corporations,  the  rich,  the  greedy,  will  try  to  divide 
us  and  make  us  weaker.  It's  their  opportunity.  They  try  all  the  usual  tricks  and  they  will 
prey  upon  working  families'  anxieties  and  try  to  turn  them  into  fear,  as  I  heard  Mr. 
Zoellick  say  just  days  after  September  Uth  so  callously  that  expanding  trade  would  stop 
these  kind  of  acts.  The  government  will  fall  for  that,  sisters  and  brothers.  In  Canada  and 
other  coimtries,  governments  are  rushing  to  exploit  our  families'  feelings  of  loss,  of  per- 
sonal security  and  safety,  to  weaken  our  basic  rights  and  our  demoaatic  freedoms.  We 
must  resist  those  attempts  to  undermine  our  basic  dvU  liberties.  (Applause) 

Just  like  we  must  stand  up  against  all  attempts,  my  friends,  to  use  security  concerns 
to  promote  radsm,  to  exploit  hate  and  the  exclusion  of  our  Muslim,  Arab  and  Middle 
Eastern  brothers  and  sisters.  We  must  do  that  because  we  are  unions  and  because  we 
practice  solidarity. 

Unions  have  been  and  remain  the  best  schools  of  participatory  democracy.  Unions 
have  been  and  remain  the  engine  of  social  and  economic  equity.  We  have  a  record,  we 
have  a  memory  of  accomplishments  we  can  continue  to  build  on.  Our  children  and  our 
communities  expect  us  to  build  on  our  achievements. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  now  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  unions  have 
improved  and  raised  and  changed  the  quality  of  life  for  our  families  and  our  communities. 
You  know,  I  like  to  remind  people,  particularly  my  friends  in  business,  that  unions 
invented  the  weekends.  Yes,  the  two  most  popular  days  of  the  week  were  brought  to  you 
by  your  struggling,  hard-working,  friendly  labor  movement.  Just  think  about  that.  (Applause) 

You  think  about  that.  Our  parents'  and  our  grandparents'  struggle  just  to  take  control 
of  those  hours  of  work  have  positively  enriched  our  families'  lives  and  changed  immea- 
surably the  nature  of  community  life  over  the  last  60  years. 

Our  work  does  start,  of  course,  with  free  collective  bargaining.  But  it  naturally 
evolves  into  raising  standards  of  living,  into  demands  for  full  human  and  demoaatic 
rights,  for  pubUc  health  care,  for  expanded  public  services  for  people  and  communities 
and  accessible  education  and  improved  pensions. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  imderstand  this  dimension  of  labor  activism. 
We've  worked  well  together  to  take  back  control  of  workers'  capital;  because  it's  unaccept- 
able, we  think,  that  financial  managers  use  workers'  money  to  actually  hurt  workers. 

I  know  Rich  Trumka  and  Leo  Gerard  work  with  us  very  closely  on  this  issue.  I  know 
in  Canada  75  percent  of  all  pensions  registered  in  our  country  are  bargained  by  vmions, 
which  represent  only  10  percent  of  the  population.  That  wasn't  given  to  us,  my  friends. 
We  fought  for  that,  we  struck  for  that.  Governments  didn't  bestow  those  benefits  on  us; 
we  earned  them. 

We  have  political  action  that  aims  at  the  same  type  of  ideological  opposition.  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  coxmter  aU  those  who  disparage  service  to  the  people,  who  demean 
public  office.  All  of  these  people  who  hate  government,  yet  run  for  office  to  become  the 
government.  (Applause) 

As  trade  unionists,  we  have  clear  goals.  As  a  labor  movement,  we  have  a  positive 
mission.  Now,  since  September  11th  a  lot  has  changed,  I  know.  But  one  thing  that's  not 
changed — ^more  than  ever,  working  people  in  all  walks  of  life  need  unions.  The  world 
needs  strong  unions  inside  a  strong  labor  movement.  For  working  families,  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  dreams,  there's  really  nothing  else. 

At  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  we're  asking  people  to  recormect  with  the  basic 
idea  that  they  have  a  right,  a  fundamental  right  to  claim  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a 
better  quality  of  life  than  that  enjoyed  by  their  parents.  It's  simply  not  acceptable  that  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life  working  people  have  enjoyed  has  fallen  behind 
throughout  all  of  the  1990s. 
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Just  like  you're  doing,  the  AFL-CIO,  we  are  in  Canada  setting  a  legislative  agenda. 
Working  Canadians  want  the  number  one  priority  of  their  government  to  be  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  standard  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  who  own 
that  country.  Thaf  s  why,  just  like  you,  Canadians  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  of  their 
elected  officials  telling  them  they  can't  act  or  that  what's  happening  is  inevitable. 
Governments  nowadays  hide  behind  their  inaction,  saying  we  can't  do  anything  because 
of  globalization. 

To  us  in  the  labor  movement,  globalization  is  not  all  about  trade  agreements  and  has 
less  and  less  to  do  with  actual  trade  and,  instead,  reads  like  a  charter  of  rights  for  transna- 
tional corporations.  Theirs  is  an  agenda  that  dictates  wage  rollbacks,  downsizing,  deregu- 
lation and  privatization  and  tax  cuts  that  you  just  heard  previously  that  really  just  benefit 
the  very  ridi  in  Big  Business. 

This  agenda  does  not  match  with  our  values,  sisters  and  brothers.  When  it  comes  to 
international  trade,  let  me  be  clear  as  well:  We're  in  favor  of  trade.  We're  in  favor  of 
expanded  trade.  1  repeat,  workers  in  North  America  want  more  and  expanded  trade.  But 
because  increased  trade  is  supposed  to  bring  an  increased  standard  of  living,  thaf  s  why 
we  want  it. 

But  in  Canada  and  the  Canada/U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement,  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  and  now  this  proposed  Free  Trade  Agreement  of  the  Americas,  in  dose 
relationship  with  these  rules  set  by  the  World  Trade  Organization,  are  not  about  trade. 
They're  about  a  neoliberal  agenda.  Yes,  ideology  that  places  profit  before  respect  for  peo- 
ple, profit  before  respect  for  justice,  even  before  respect  for  demoaacy,  my  friends.  We 
have  environmental  legislation  that's  been  overruled  by  NAFTA  in  both  our  countries.  It's 
been  eight  years,  and  not  one  single  complaint  about  workers'  rights  filed  under  NAFTA 
ever  reached  a  conclusion  that  benefits  working  people.  Strange,  huh? 

As  you  gather  here  for  your  convention,  the  AFL-CIO  is  in  a  struggle  to  defeat  your 
Fast  Track  proposals — again,  I  might  say.  And  I  want  to  commit  to  you  our  support  in 
that  fight.  We  must  stop  this  agenda.  We  must  do  it  in  our  workplaces.  We  must  do  it 
with  petitions  and  electronic  e-mail.  We  must  do  it  in  our  conununities.  We  must  do  it 
through  pressures  on  our  respective  governments.  And  we  must  do  it  with  a  show  of 
strong  international  solidarity. 

1  want  to  thank  Brother  Sweeney  and  the  many  American  workers  who  made  the 
trip  to  Quebec  City  last  April  to  protest  the  Sunmiit  of  the  Americas.  Your  active  presence 
in  Quebec  City,  along  with  representatives  from  workers'  organizations  from  all  over  the 
Americas,  your  active  presence  as  well  in  Seattie,  in  Washington,  has  helped  to  slow 
down  their  agenda. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  you  to  extend  the  NAFTA  to  another  31  countries,  when  the 
workers  in  the  three  countries  that  have  already  had  it  don't  like  it?  We  have  no  reason 
to  like  it. 

In  the  NAFTA  years,  real  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  in  all  three  of  our  countries 
have  gone  down,  in  Canada,  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Mexico.  In  Mexico,  productivity  has 
increased  by  36  percent  since  NAFTA.  In  the  same  period,  manufacturing  wages  in 
Mexico  have  fallen  by  18  percent. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it's  good  to  see  the  AFL-CIO  is  taking  a  leadership  role  in  our 
hemisphere.  As  the  first  woman  president  of  ORIT,  Sister  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  is 
helping  to  bring  together  workers,  workers'  voices  as  well  from  throughout  the  Americas 
and  set  an  alternative  agenda  for  fair  tiade  that  works  for  people.  She  has  our  fuU  support, 
let  me  tell  you.  (Applause) 

Do  you  remember  when  they  said  NAFTA,  when  it  came  about,  they  said,  wait,  it 
wiU  bring  great  benefits  to  aU  of  us?  We're  still  waiting. 

Somehow  this  theory  that  the  rising  tide  lifts  all  ships  doesn't  work  when  it  comes  to 
tiade.  Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  the  AFL-CIO,  indeed  the 
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whole  world  is  still  waiting  for  these  benefits  to  come.  Before  they  extend  NAFTA,  they 
must  show  us  the  jobs,  show  us  the  consumers,  show  us  the  markets  and  show  us  an 
inaease  in  the  standard  of  living  of  those  people  so  impoverished  by  the  trade  agreements 
we've  seen  so  far.  If  they  cannot,  we  do  not  want  free  trade  in  the  Americas.  (Applause) 

Unfortunately,  if  s  not  just  free  trade  in  the  Americas  we  mxist  fight.  We  must  face 
the  same  problems  with  the  WTO.  So  far,  they  have  nullified  Canada's  drug  patent 
legislation,  they've  abolished  our  auto  pact  and  now  they're  setting  their  sights  on  public 
utilities,  on  turning  our  public  services,  our  public  education  and  our  public  health  care 
into  commodities  that  should  be  set  up  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

1  am  pleased  to  see  that  finally  the  American  people  have  demanded  airport  security 
be  taken  back  over  in  control  of  the  government  and  be  responsible  for  that.  (Applause) 

Unfortunately,  my  country  hasn't  seen  the  light  yet,  and  we're  still  the  only  country 
that  sends  out  airport  security  to  the  lowest  bidder.  But  when  they  did  the  WTO  and 
when  they  went  to  Qatar,  they  didn't  want  democratic  accotmtability  or  tiansparency. 
Thaf  s  not  what  we  wanted.  But  we  want  fair  tiade.  We  want  trade  agreements  that  respect 
fundamental  core  labor  standards  agreed  to  already  by  most  of  the  countries  at  the  ILO. 

This  is  why  in  the  days  when  the  WTO  was  meeting  in  that  democratic  republic  of 
Qatar  where  unions  and  public  demonstiations  are  Ulegal,  people  came  out.  In  60  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  including  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  discussion  groups 
to  street  demonstrations,  working  people  came  out  to  protest.  And  I  congratulate  the 
American  workers  in  their  leading  role  they  played  in  helping  make  this  issue  plain  and 
dear  for  trade  unionists  all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you,  we  are  getting  heard.  The  public  is  coming  on  our  side.  In  Canada, 
our  government  finally  felt  the  pressure.  In  Qatar,  for  the  first  time,  Canada  made  a  dear 
call  for  core  labor  rights  in  the  WTO  following  on  similar  moves  by  the  Europeans. 
(Applause) 

Trade  unionists  everywhere  can  take  aedit  for  that  major  policy  change  because 
other  coimtries  surdy  will  have  to  follow.  American  workers,  with  the  leadership  of  John 
Sweeney  and  the  AFL-CIO,  are  writing  the  textbook  on  effective  and  simultaneous  action 
at  home  and  abroad.  You  have  reason  to  be  proud.  We  must  keep  the  pressure  on. 

So  just  for  a  minute,  imagine  with  me  a  world,  imagine  a  world  where  international 
trade  agreements  indude  commitments  to  worker  rights.  Imagine  an  international  trade 
agreement  that  would  respect  human  rights,  environmental  standards,  how  about 
democracy  and  accoimtability.  I  mean  imagine  a  world,  if  you  wiU,  where  people's  needs 
come  first  and  everything  dse  second.  Imagine  a  world  where  the  system  is  judged  by 
how  they  treat  the  weakest  and  not  the  stiongest. 

That's  what  your  labor  movement  is  fighting  for.  And  working  in  solidarity,  my 
friends,  we  wiU  make  it  happen.  Yes,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  in  the  labor  movement  are 
focused.  We  know  what  we  want.  We  are  the  workers'  movement.  And  bdonging  to  the 
movement  gives  soul  to  union  membership.  Solidarity  gives  meaning  to  union  member- 
ship. No  one  understands  that  better  than  the  women  and  the  men  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

More  than  ever,  my  friends,  the  world  needs  strong  unions  in  a  stiong  and  vinited 
labor  movement,  because  no  one  dse  can  promote  and  advance  and  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  communities  like  workers  do  when  they  come  together  in  unions.  Thank 
you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ken  Georgetti.  We're  honored  to  have  you  with 
us,  and  we're  proud  to  present  you  with  this  poster  in  appredation  of  the  solidarity 
between  the  CLC  and  the  AFL-CIO.  We  thought  this  woiild  be  a  particularly  meaningful 
gift  at  this  time  because  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  1950  painting  "New  York  City  Subway 
Riders"  by  the  famous  labor  folk  artist,  Ralph  FasaneUa,  which  still  captures  the  workday 
lives  of  so  many  New  Yorkers.  (Applause) 
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Last  night,  I  mentioned  that  New  Jersey  Governor-Elect  Jim  McGreevey  is  here  with 
us  for  a  few  days.  We're  so  proud  to  have  helped  elect  this  friend  of  working  families,  and 
I  would  like  Charlie  Wowkanech  and  Laurel  Brennan,  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
AFL-CIO,  to  escort  Governor  Jim  McGreevey  to  the  podium. 

Governor  Jim  McGreevey.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  JIM  McGREEVEY,  (D)  Governor-elect, 
State  of  New  Jersey 

Thank  you.  To  President  Sweeney— my  dad,  who  was  a  Marine  Corps  driU  instmctor, 
told  me  the  two  most  important  words  are  "thank  you" — ^for  his  leadership,  not  only  in 
this  past  year,  and  for  committing  the  resources,  the  power  and  the  might  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  But  in  1997,  when  we  were  30  points  behind  Govemor  Whitman,  John  Sweeney 
once  again  pledged  the  resources,  and  John,  to  quote  the  memorable  words  of  Govemor 
Huey  Long  of  Louisiana,  "Those  who  are  with  me  in  the  second  election,  they  get  good 
government.  Those  who  are  with  me  in  the  first  election,  they  get  good  jobs."  (Laughter) 

As  a  small  token  of  my  appreciation — made  in  the  great  state  of  New  Jersey — the 
symbol  of  America,  the  bald  eagle  on  top  of  the  American  flag  is  a  sign  of  my  gratitude 
for  the  AFL-CIO.  Thank  you,  John.  (Applause) 

I'd  like  to  thank  President  John  Sweeney,  all  the  members  of  the  dais,  even  Steve 
Rosenthal.  (Laughter) 

I  want  to  thank  Steven  for  directing  and  executing  the  plan  for  the  AFL-CIO.  I  want 
John  to  know  that  Rosenthal  wants  to  be  buried  in  New  Jersey. 

like  Govemor  Byrne,  former  Democratic  Govemor  Byme,  he  says  he  wants  to  be 
buried  in  Hudson  County  so  he  can  stay  active  in  Democratic  politics.  (Laughter) 

I  asked  Govemor  Byme,  "What's  the  best  thing  about  being  a  former  govemor?"  He 
said,  "Jim,  now  when  I  wave  at  people,  they  wave  back  with  all  five  fingers."  (Laughter) 

And  in  a  special  way,  to  my  dear  friend,  Charles  Wowkanech,  to  Laurel  Brennan, 
when  Charlie  took  control  of  the  AFL-CIO  with  Laurel  Brerman  as  seaetary-tieasurer, 
it  provided  for  a  dearer  sense  of  direction.  Not  only  did  Charlie  support  our  candidacy 
in  1997,  but  I'm  proud  to  say  that  the  New  Jersey  state  federation  has  had  an  almost 
70  percent  success  rate  in  electing  labor  candidates  from  town  coimdls  to  the  state 
legislature.  (Applause) 

I  want  you  to  know  in  the  past  four  years  we've  elected  160  rank-and-file  members 
to  all  levels  of  state  government,  the  highest  in  the  nation.  (Applause) 

This  year  we  elected  Joe  Egan,  a  member  of  the  IBEW,  to  the  Assembly;  Steve 
Sweeney,  an  Iron  Worker,  to  the  State  Senate;  and  Joe  Kyrillos,  a  UA  member,  to  the 
State  Senate.  New  Jersey  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.  (Applause) 

And  on  Election  Day,  and  in  the  aftermath — I  want  you  to  imderstand  that  up  to 
Election  Day  we  had  750  workers  every  weekend  walking  door  to  door — and  on  Election 
Day  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  we  had  15,000  union  members  walking  all  throughout  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  delivering  one  of  the  greatest  pluralities  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey 
gubematorial  elections.  (Applause) 

For  the  guys  who  came  over  from  Hennessey,  New  York,  we  showed  them  how  to 
work  indoor  plumbing.  (Laughter) 

But  just  briefly,  just  briefly  I  want  to  touch  on  three  quick  issues:  One,  our  economy; 
two,  education;  and  three,  what's  happening  in  Washington.  Ever  so  briefly. 

We  need  to  vmderstand  that  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  as  around  this  covmtry,  unfor- 
tunately manufacturing  is  receding.  We  need  to  understand  most  importantiy  how  to 
grapple  in  the  new  economy.  The  AFL  in  New  Jersey  is  going  to  have  a  critical  role  in 
preparing  for  the  new  workforce  in  the  new  economy.  We  need  to  understand  it's  impor- 
tant that  government  provides  for  the  leadership  in  developing  dose  cooperation 
between  business  and  labor  on  the  high  road  of  economic  devdopment. 
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If  we're  going  to  send  a  strong  message  to  the  business  community,  if  s  about  inno- 
vation and  quality.  Business  can't  compete  simply  by  lowering  labor  costs.  We  need  to 
develop  high-road  partnerships  between  business  and  labor,  creating  good  jobs  in  the 
high-skilled  economy. 

We  need  to  understand  also  within  the  state  workforce  development  that  the 
AFL-CIO  must  be  the  cornerstone  of  those  efforts  in  developing  tme  partnership  in  a 
workforce  system,  good  job  training  programs  that  are  effective  in  getting  our  workers 
the  skiUs  they  need  by  placing  them  in  quality  permanent  jobs. 

I'm  committed  to  understanding,  also,  that  state  government  has  a  role  in  leveling 
the  playing  field.  State  government  can  lead,  a  governor  can  design  this  partnership. 
Whether  it's  public  projects,  public  investment,  I'm  committed  not  only  to  prevailing 
wage,  but  executive  order  number  one,  that  every  public  investment  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  every  brick  upon  brick,  we  are  going  to  ensure  that  everything  that  is  bviilt  by 
virtue  of  a  public  doUar  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  going  to  be  done  pursuant  to  project 
labor  agreements,  executive  order  number  one  in  a  McGreevey  administration.  (Standing 
ovation) 

Thank  you. 

I  even  got  Fred  Potter  to  stand.  (Laughter) 

But  also  in  working  with  service  employees  in  the  public  unions,  I  understand  that 
with  the  rise  of  contingent  workers,  we  need  to  have  a  governor  who  is  on  the  side  of 
those  working  families.  Unfortunately,  New  Jersey,  as  did  many  other  states,  deregulated 
the  temporary  health  industry. 

We  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  found,  through  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  of 
Investigation,  that  firms  routinely  break  the  law:  not  paying  minimum  wage,  requiring 
excessive  hours  of  work  without  compensation.  I  want  you  to  know  when  I  take  office, 
within  six  weeks  we're  going  to  take  on  the  sweatshops,  we're  going  to  provide  for 
tougher  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  both  in  high-tech  industries  and  low-tech  temporary 
firms.  And  we're  going  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  whether  it's  the  CWA  in  con- 
fronting AT&T  or  the  Teamsters  with  UPS,  you're  going  to  have  a  governor  who  is  going 
to  enforce  state  law  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

Try  not  to  get  up  and  dap,  you're  eating  into  my  five  minutes.  (Laughter) 

But  it's  understanding  also,  and  my  frustration  is  when  those  few  chosen  in  the 
ranks  of  government,  when  those  top  earning  political  appointments  get  a  6  percent 
retroactive  back  to  the  following  year,  that  elected  political  pationage  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  gets  upwards  of  a  44  percent  increase,  but  public  employees  aren't  properly 
compensated.  Thanks,  Jerry.  (Laughter) 

Now  1  guess  I  can  move  on. 

But  it's  having  a  govemor  who  understands  not  only  where  public  employees  are, 
service  employees  and  the  building  tiades,  but  understanding  now  as  we  approach  this 
economy  the  need  to  work  together  in  education  and  providing  for  that  skilled  work- 
force. We  need  to  understand  that  not  every  worker  can  lift  him-  or  herself  up,  but  under- 
standing the  importance  of  not  only  confronting  those  who  would  oppose  the  right  to 
organize,  but  be  a  govemor  who  supports  the  AFL-CIO;  be  a  govemor  who  understands 
that  the  best  way  a  worker  can  improve  the  quality  of  her  or  his  life,  the  best  way  a 
worker  can  share  in  the  prosperity  of  this,  the  greatest  of  nations,  is  to  join  a  union 
and  to  be  a  union  member.  (Standing  ovation) 

And  whether  it's  the  new  economy  or  educational  system,  it's  a  partnership.  And  as 
for  Washington,  we  all  know  the  statistics.  More  than  750,000  workers  have  been  laid  off 
since  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks.  More  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  October  of  2001  than  in 
any  one-month  period  since  May  1980. 

More  than  7.7  million  workers  are  now  unemployed,  with  a  million  more  layoffs 
coming  next  year.  And  735,000  workers  exhausted  their  benefits  in  the  third  quarter  of 
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2001  without  finding  work,  a  jump  of  42  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Now,  while  the  federal  government  bailed  out  the  airline  industry  to  the  tune  of  $15 
billion,  and  Congress  is  planning  to  give  insurance  companies  literally  billions  more  in 
taxpayer  guarantees,  our  frustration  needs  to  be  that  more  taxpayer  dollars  are  being  used 
in  retroactive  rebates  for  major  corporations,  despite  the  advice  of  leading  economists. 
The  best  thing  America  can  do  is  to  imderstand  the  importance  of  helping  those  laid-off 
workers.  That  is  the  best  possible  form  of  economic  stimulus. 

And  even  those  workers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  whose  jobs  were 
directly  lost  as  a  result  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  unfortunately,  aren't  being  held  harmless. 
The  administration  deleted  a  $2.1  billion  worker  relief  provision  from  the  $40  billion  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  We  need  to  understand  that  our  most  basic  obligation  is  to  that 
working  family  and  not  simply  that  corporate  entity. 

As  governor  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  I'm  conmiitted  to  waiving  the  waiting  period 
for  Ul  and  for  continuing  to  waive  it  as  long  as  this  economic  emergency  continues;  to 
urge  our  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  providing  for  coverage  to  more  than  20,000  laid-off 
part-time  workers  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  And  as  ovir  workforce  development  system 
moves  forward,  we  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  connect  laid-off  workers  with  those  jobs 
that  are  available. 

But  again,  my  friends,  this  is  about  a  partnership.  To  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
particularly  to  Laurel  Brennan,  Charlie  Wowkanech,  Mr.  Sweeney  and  members  of  this 
dais,  I  want  to  say  thank  you. 

My  grandparents  came  to  this  great  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  small  town 
called  Bainbridge  in  County  Down.  They  were  Roman  Catholic  and  they  came  to  this 
country  to  practice  their  faith  and  to  seek  a  better  way  of  life.  And  nowhere  else  but  in 
America  could  two  generations  later  their  grandson  be  elected  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  (Applause) 

But  it  was  done  through  the  union  movement.  My  grandfather  came  to  this  country, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Operating  Engineers,  my  uncles,  my  cousins.  My  other 
grandfather  was  a  Jersey  City  police  officer,  as  are  my  other  uncles  and  cousins.  I'm  the 
only  guy  without  a  pension.  I  needed  this  job.  {Laughter) 

My  dear  friend  Bob  TorriceUi  says  I  may  be  the  first  governor  in  the  history  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  to  actually  qualify  for  public  housing. 

But  my  story  is  your  story.  It's  a  story  of  that  young  Dominican  farruly  struggling 
with  Justice  for  Janitors.  It's  the  story  of  the  migrant  worker.  Ifs  the  story  of  the  building 
trades  yearning  for  a  governor  who  is  going  to  support  prevaUing  wage  enforcement,  of 
leveling  the  playing  fields  in  project  labor  agreements. 

It's  the  story  of  that  worker  working  in  a  hotel  or  a  nursing  home  thaf  s  yearning  for 
a  governor  who  ensures  that  when  Medicaid  dollars  are  being  spent,  they're  being  spent 
to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  patient  and  not  to  engage  in  union-busting. 

But,  most  importantly,  we  need  to  understand,  as  do  I,  that  our  basic  obligation  is 
not  to  sit  upon  our  success  but  to  understand  our  basic  obligation  to  build  and  grow 
this  movement.  Because  we  can  see  that  great  corporations  come  and  go,  as  evidenced 
in  the  pages  even  today  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  But  what  is  most  important  and  what 
is  provided  for — dearly  the  most  discernible  change  in  the  quality  of  lives  of  working 
families — ^is  this  great  edifice  known  as  the  House  of  Labor.  And  whether  it's  providing  a 
living  wage,  health  benefits,  maybe  a  weekend  at  the  Jersey  Shore,  I  understand  the  s 
importance  of  growing  this  movement.  Not  only  because  there's  a  70  percent  likelihood 
that  they're  going  to  vote  for  my  re-election,  but  also  understanding  the  importance  of 
what  labor  contributes  to  this  great  nation. 

I  stand  here  today  committed,  proud  and  unequivocally  the  son  of  labor,  that 
candidate  who  enjoyed  labor  support  and  energized  labor  not  only  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  but  for  all  the  help  from  the  leadership  on  this  dais  and  your  members.  And  I 
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want  to  make  a  commitment  to  you,  I  want  to  make  a  commitment  to  you  to  under- 
stand that  you're  not  only  going  to  be  at  the  negotiating  table,  you're  not  only  going  to 
be  a  full  partner,  but  1  want  to  be  your  advocate.  1  want  to  be  your  advocate,  whether  it's 
in  Washington,  whether  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  or  any  state  house  in  this  nation. 
(Standing  ovation) 

You  were  one  paragraph  off  the  wrap-up. 

So  today,  1  want  to  say  thank  you.  I  want  to  say  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  As  1  said  earlier,  back  in  1997  you  were  with  me  not  because  it  was  easy,  but 
because  you  wanted  to  be,  because  you  believed  in  my  values  as  1  believe  in  this  great 
AFL-CIO. 

I  can't  say  thank  you  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  but  from  my  heart,  to  the  men 
and  women  on  this  dais,  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  1  want  to  say  thank  you.  And  1 
want  to  make  you  this  commitment:  Not  only  are  we  going  to  grow  New  Jersey's  economy, 
not  only  are  we  going  to  better  educate  our  children — as  Mother  Jones  said,  to  do  justice 
to  labor — but  1  make  you  this  commitment  here  today,  when  1  place  my  hand  on  that 
Holy  Bible  in  January  of  2002, 1  want  you  to  understand  not  only  is  this  a  full  partner- 
ship, not  only  is  this  a  full  commitment,  but  I  make  you  this  promise  today,  that  when  1 
place  my  hand  on  the  Holy  Bible,  the  AFL-CIO  will  have  the  best  friend  they've  ever  had 
in  any  govemor's  office.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  Godspeed.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor  Jim  McGreevey.  I  know  that  the 
governor  has  thanked  all  of  you  up  on  the  dais,  as  well  as  all  of  you  on  the  floor,  and  I 
wish  that  you  would  express  all  of  our  thanks  to  all  of  your  members  in  New  Jersey  who 
were  so  active  during  this  campaign. 

On  Election  Day,  with  the  thousands  of  workers  that  walked  the  precincts,  there 
were  about  15  of  the  presidents  who  are  up  here  on  the  dais  who  rode  the  bus  and 
walked  many  of  the  predncts  covering  the  whole  state  of  New  Jersey  that  day.  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  political  campaigns  that  1  have  ever  been  involved  in,  and  it's  a  credit  to  Jim 
McGreevey,  if  s  a  aedit  to  all  of  our  leadership  and  to  Steve  Rosenthal  and  to  all  of  our 
staff,  and  we  are  really  grateful.  It  was  well  worth  it. 

We  also  had  another  successful  effort  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Mark  Warner  was  elected 
governor,  and  so  many  of  you  and  so  many  of  your  members  were  very  much  involved 
in  that  campaign  as  well,  and  it  was  also  a  great  victory.  (Applause) 

Six  years  ago.  Rich  Trumka,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  I  ran  for  office  on  a  New 
Voice  platform  that  proposed  four  important  goals  for  the  American  labor  movement. 
Those  four  goals  were:  First,  to  build  a  movement  of  American  workers  by  organizing 
them  into  unions;  second,  to  build  a  strong  political  voice  for  America's  working  families; 
third,  to  be  a  strong  voice  for  workers  in  their  communities;  and  fourth,  to  buUd  a  strong 
voice  for  workers  in  the  new  global  economy.  We  have  not  fully  reached  any  of  these 
four  goals,  of  course.  But  in  three  of  them  we  have  made  major  strides.  We  have  built  a 
political  program  that  is  unparalleled  in  labor  history.  We  have  built  sttong  new  alliances 
between  labor  cind  the  community  all  across  America,  and  we  have  changed  the  debate 
forever  on  the  global  economy. 

But  while  we  have  made  some  significant  efforts  towards  our  first  goal,  1  must  stand 
before  you  this  morning  and  say  in  all  honesty,  the  American  labor  movement  is  failing 
to  help  new  members  organizing  at  anywhere  near  the  level  we  need  to.  And  this  failure 
must  be  addressed  by  all  of  us  in  this  hall  or  the  future  of  this  federation  is  at  stake. 

In  1955  when  George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther  raised  their  hands  together  at  the 
merger  convention  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO,  the  newly  created  federation  represented  13 
million  American  workers  in  all  of  our  unions.  Today,  in  2001,  the  AFL-CIO  meets  in  con- 
vention representing  littie  more  than  those  13  million  American  workers.  Yet,  the 
American  workforce  has  doubled. 
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During  these  past  46  years,  some  unions  have  grown  and  some  have  declined.  Some 
have  been  bom  and  some  have  passed  by.  But  the  membership  level  of  the  American 
labor  movement  has  been  stagnant  We  all  know  the  reasons  for  these  facts.  The  economy 
has  changed.  New  industries  and  new  technologies  have  appeared.  Other  industries  have 
declined  and  disappeared.  Our  industrial  economy  has  been  \mder  attack.  Jobs  have 
moved  offshore.  And  employers  have  pressed  their  advantage  under  weak  labor  laws  to 
the  fullest. 

We  know  all  the  reasons.  But  the  basic  fact  is  this:  While  the  labor  movement  stood 
stiU,  the  American  economy  grew  strong,  and  millions  of  new  jobs  were  created;  for  the 
most  part,  those  new  jobs  have  been  nonunion  jobs.  The  result  of  this  failure  to  organize 
has  been  harsh.  We  have  declined  in  union  density  from  representing  one  worker  in 
three  to  now  representing  only  one  worker  in  eight.  That  single  fact  is  the  harshest 
judgment  history  can  make  on  our  collective  leadership  of  the  labor  movement. 

This  decline  has  taken  place  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times.  In  fact,  the  brutal  reality 
is  that  when  the  economy  grows,  we  stay  still,  and  when  the  economy  declines,  we  lose 
more  members  than  the  economy  loses  jobs. 

If  we  had  maintained  the  density  that  we  had  in  1955,  not  grown  as  a  portion  of  the 
labor  force,  but  simply  organized  our  share  of  the  new  jobs  that  have  been  aeated  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  today  we  would  be  meeting  in  convention  representing  a 
federation  of  nearly  40  nullion  of  America's  working  women  and  men.  Had  we  stayed 
focused  on  growing  with  our  employers  and  our  industries,  we  would  have  the  voices  of 
27  million  more  members  in  this  room  today. 

Think  about  what  that  would  mean  for  us  in  terms  of  our  political  power,  our 
bargaining  power,  our  stiength  in  the  commxmity,  our  strength  in  the  global  economy. 
Think  about  what  it  would  mean  in  the  lives,  the  daily  lives  of  America's  workers.  Think 
about  what  it  would  mean  in  terms  of  achieving  social  and  economic  justice  in  our  nation. 

We  have  taken  some  important  steps  in  recent  years,  and  we  know  what  we  need  to 
do  to  change  this.  We  know  what  it  takes,  what  these  building  blocks  are,  and  we  will 
hear  this  morning  about  how  our  imions  are  changing  to  meet  this  challenge.  We  will 
hear  about  the  three  building  blocks  of  growth.  We  need  to  invest  our  resources  into 
growth.  We  need  to  leverage  everything  else  we  do  to  support  growth,  and  we  need  to 
change  the  climate  in  which  we  organize  to  achieve  growth.  We  have  established  a  goal 
of  organizing  1  million  new  members  into  our  vmions  each  year,  a  rate  about  twice  what 
we  are  doing  now. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  the  challenge  of  our  generation  of  leadership.  No  one  else 
wUl  do  this  if  we  do  not.  And  if  we  do  not  meet  this  challenge,  we  face  slow  but  certain 
decline. 

The  federation  does  not  file  election  petitions.  We  do  not  sign  up  new  members  or 
bargain  contacts.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  national  imions  and  your  affiliates.  The 
burden  of  this  hard  work  falls  on  each  and  every  one  of  you.  We  can  only  offer  help  and 
leadership,  and  1  promise  that  the  federation  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  wUl  continue  to 
work  with  your  unions  to  mount  bigger  and  faster  organizing  campaigns  and  develop 
opportunities  for  unions  to  campaign  together. 

We  will  continue  to  work  to  end  wasteful  competition.  We  will  maintain  and 
increase  the  monies  in  our  organizing  fund.  We  wiU  stand  with  unions  that  take  risks  and 
try  new  approaches.  This  is  a  matter  of  our  wiU,  the  wUl  to  do  things  differentiy  than  we 
have  in  the  past;  to  do  what  we  must  to  build  power  in  our  industries  and  ovir  crafts;  to 
protect  our  own  members'  living  standards  by  organizing  the  competition;  to  learn  to 
work  together  instead  of  competing  mindlessly;  but,  most  of  all,  to  set  very  high  goals 
for  ourselves. 

We  cannot  rebuild  this  labor  movement  using  small  and  cautious  steps.  We  must 
rebuild  the  movement  using  bold  approaches  that  take  risks  and  that  inspire  workers  to 
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join  us  in  this  movement. 

I  know  times  are  tough  and  many  unions  are  on  the  defensive.  But  if  we  allow  these 
tough  times  to  turn  back  ovir  important  efforts,  we  wiU  have  all  faUed  as  leaders;  and 
worse,  America's  workers  will  be  doomed  to  a  future  with  no  effective  orgtinized  voice  for 
them  in  our  government,  in  our  communities,  or  in  our  jobs. 

This  morning  we  want  to  focus  on  this  most  important  of  challenges.  I  would  like  to 
call  upon  the  chair  of  the  convention's  Organizing  Committee,  the  president  of  SEIU, 
Andy  Stem,  for  a  report.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1  Building  a  Larger,  Stronger 

Movement  of  America's  Workers 

VICE  PRESroENT  APJDREW  STERN,  SEIU:  Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few 
people,  and  certainly  few  union  presidents,  who  would  ever  have  the  honesty  and  the 
courage  and  the  wisdom  to  speak  those  words. 

So  first,  let  me  say  amen.  Amen.  Because  we  will  not  rebuild  this  labor  movement,  as 
you  said,  by  taking  small  and  cautious  steps.  And  rebuilding  it  is  tmly  the  challenge,  as 
you  said,  of  our  generation  of  leadership. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  this  convention  is  historic.  It  is  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  labor  movement  in  the  21st  century.  And  we,  the  people  in  this  room,  have 
chosen,  have  fought  in  many  cases,  to  become  its  leaders.  There  are  no  other  leaders, 
there  are  no  other  unions,  there  are  no  other  federations  meeting  somewhere  else  who 
are  going  to  rebuild  the  American  labor  movement. 

A  himdred  years  ago  when  our  predecessors  gathered  at  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century, 
they  faced  far  greater  challenges.  Legally,  they  simply  had  no  rights.  Numerically,  they 
were  insignificant.  But  they  chose  through  inspiration  and  perspiration  to  build  a  union 
movement  that  at  its  height  represented  one  in  three  of  every  worker  in  this  country. 

Back  then  there  were  250,000  union  musicians  and  50,000  imion  beauticians.  And 
it  was  the  strength  of  the  Auto  Workers  and  the  Steelworkers  and  the  Teamsters  and  the 
building  ttades — yes,  we,  not  employers,  not  politicians — ^we  created  the  American  dream 
because  we  chose  to  not  beg  but  to  bargain  our  future.  (Applause) 

Through  our  bargaining,  we  aeated  the  greatest  midcie  class  that  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  America  it's  stiU  true:  The  only  effective  long-term  anti-poverty  program  that 
works,  the  best  welfare  program  in  America,  the  best  anti-discrimination  program,  the 
best  health  and  safety  program,  is  still  a  union  job  and  a  union  contract  bargained  by  a 
sttong  and  growing  labor  movement.  (Applause) 

But  by  the  end  of  the  last  century  things  had  changed.  Too  many  labor  leaders 
reaped  what  others  had  sewn  but  planted  nothing  new  themselves.  In  our  labor  move- 
ment organizing  became  like  sex.  (Laughter) 

Organizing  became  like  sex.  Everyone  talked  more  about  it  than  did  anything  about 
it.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

As  our  strength  plummeted  to  9  percent  of  the  private-sector  workforce,  it  was 
workers — ^it  was  workers — ^who  paid  the  price.  It's  obvious  we  wOl  not  grow  stionger  if 
our  numbers  grow  smaller.  It's  basic  economics  that  we  can't  raise  the  wages  of  our 
members  when  there's  workers  down  the  street  in  our  industry  and  our  aaft  who  do 
our  jobs  nonunion  for  less  wages  and  benefits. 

So  we  need  to  organize  to  rebuild  this  labor  movement,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
numbers  but  for  the  stiength  of  our  members,  sttength  on  the  job  and  strength  at  the 
bargaining  table  and,  yes,  strength  to  hold  these  politicians  accovmtable  to  our  members' 
interests.  (Applause) 

The  only  way  to  regain  that  strength  is  to  turn  this  resolution,  these  words,  into 
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deeds,  to  invest  more  resources,  to  use  all  the  tools  at  our  disposal  and,  finally,  to  change 
the  environment  for  organizing. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we're  here  to  author  the  first  chapter  of  labor  history  in  the 
21st  century.  The  future  of  this  labor  movement  is  now  squarely  in  our  hands.  Our  future 
is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  it's  a  matter  of  choice,  and  if  s  time  to  decide. 

1  would  now  like  to  call  on  the  seaetary  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  the  president 
of  LIUNA,  Terry  O'Sullivan,  to  report  on  Resolution  1.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TERENCE  O'SULLIVAN,  Laborers:  Amen,  Andy. 

Resolution  No.  1  commits  the  union  movement  to  three  main  strategies,  or  building 
blocks,  for  growth:  Investing  more  of  our  resources  in  organizing,  using  more  of  our 
power  and  influence  to  assist  organizing  and  changing  the  envirormient  in  which  we 
organize. 

Today  we  will  look  at  each  of  these  building  blocks  one  by  one.  Building  block  num- 
ber one  calls  on  every  union  to  devote  at  least  30  percent  of  its  resources  to  organizing.  It 
calls  on  all  of  us  to  develop  and  expand  our  organizing  programs  by  recruiting,  hiring 
and  training  a  diverse  and  energetic  team  of  organizers.  It  also  demands  that  our 
members  become  more  actively  involved  as  volunteer  organizers. 

Let  me  teU  you  about  the  experience  of  my  union,  the  Laborers'  International 
Union  of  North  America.  In  LIUNA,  we  are  committed  to  recapturing  market  share  in 
every  sector  of  every  industry  where  we  represent  workers.  This  year  in  New  Jersey  we 
have  gone  from  representing  12  percent  of  the  asbestos  abatement  industry  to  60  percent, 
and  we  wiU  not  stop  imtil  we  represent  each  and  every  worker  in  this  jurisdiction. 
(Applause) 

We  have  done  this  by  developing  a  stiategy  that  goes  after  entire  markets.  We  use  a 
comprehensive  approach  that  coordinates  top-down  leverage  with  bottom-up  organizing. 
Because  of  this  approach,  we  are  giving  more  workers  a  voice  on  the  job. 

However,  none  of  this  can  happen  without  allocating  the  appropriate  resources.  In 
the  labor  movement,  we  know  we  must  organize  or  die. 

In  LIUNA,  we  have  nine  regions,  and  in  each  region,  there  is  a  cent-per-hour  contri- 
bution that  comes  from  our  members.  That  allowed  us  to  commit  $19  n^on  last  year 
on  organizing. 

Our  commitment  to  organizing  led  us  to  find  new  and  irmovative  ways  to  provide 
additional  resources  for  organizing  campaigns. 

We're  doing  this  because  we  know  this:  We  must  increase  our  market  share  if  we  are 
to  grow  and  strengthen  our  union.  We  need  to  reorganize  entire  markets  and  entire 
industries.  We  need  to  win  big  and  we  need  to  win  often.  We  need  to  organize  at  a  pace 
and  scale  this  country  has  not  seen  since  the  1930s.  But  we  can  only  do  this  if  we  put  sig- 
nificant resources  into  ambitious  campaigns. 

Too  often  we  hide  behind  the  excuse  that  ovir  members  will  not  support  such  expen- 
ditures. At  the  Laborers,  we  have  found  that  our  members  want  a  sttong  union  and  will 
support  organizing  campaigns  that  bmld  the  power  of  their  union.  (Applause) 

The  Laborers  union  is  committed  to  dedicating  the  necessary  resources  to  grow  our 
union  in  improving  the  lives  of  working  families. 

To  discuss  further  what  this  portion  of  Resolution  1  means  in  the  real  life  of  our 
unions,  we  will  hear  from  the  leaders  of  several  organizing  unions,  beginning  now  with 
Vice  President  Patricia  Friend  of  the  Flight  Attendants.  Pat.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND,  Flight  Attendants:  Thank  you,  Terry. 
The  Delta  flight  attendants  are  the  only  flight  attendants  at  a  U.S.-based  major  airline 
without  union  representation  and  without  a  stiong  voice  at  work.  Today  there  are  20,000 
Delta  flight  attendants  spread  all  aaoss  this  country. 
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Over  the  years,  Delta  Air  Lines  has  maintained  its  union-free  status  by  keeping  wages 
up  near  the  top  of  the  industry  and  basically  treating  its  employees  well.  Current  AFA 
members  have  long  felt  the  impact  of  Delta's  nonunion  status.  At  every  bargaining  table, 
the  airline  wants  to  bring  its  costs  down  to  Delta  levels. 

It  is  truly  amazing  that  in  an  industry  with  a  workforce  that  is  over  85  percent  organ- 
ized, one  airline  could  have  such  a  big  impact.  But  as  we  face  the  prospect  of  mergers, 
consolidation  and  globalization,  the  potential  for  Delta  to  grow  is  almost  a  certainty. 

A  bigger,  global,  nonunion  Delta  will  only  inaease  the  dominance  of  this  company 
in  our  industry,  and  that  would  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  all  flight  attendants  and  on 
our  bargaining  power.  Just  as  Delta  management  has  had  an  impact  at  our  bargaining 
table  for  years,  we  are  determined  to  get  a  seat  at  theirs.  That's  why,  in  1997,  AFA  set  up 
a  constitutional  organizing  fund  to  fund  campaigns  at  carriers  with  over  10,000  flight 
attendants.  Some  $2.50  per  member  per  month  is  dedicated  to  this  organizing  fund. 

We  are  a  small  union,  and  funding  a  campaign  like  Delta  is  difficult.  But  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  critical  to  secure  the  future  of  our  members.  On  August  the  29th,  we  filed  a 
petition  for  an  election  for  the  Delta  flight  attendants.  The  ballots  wiU  be  mailed  this 
Friday,  December  the  7th.  This  is  the  largest  private-sector  organizing  campaign  since 
1968.  It  is  the  largest  campaign  imder  the  Railway  Labor  Act  since  1965,  and  it  is  the 
largest  campaign  in  the  airline  industry  ever.  (Applause) 

Thank  you. 

Char  iinion  has  committed  millions  of  dollars  to  this  campaign,  and  Delta  now  recog- 
nizes us  as  a  serious  threat  to  their  nonunion  status.  That's  why  the  management  at  Delta 
Air  Lines  has  been  running  one  of  the  most  expensive  anti-union  campaigns  in  history. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  we  had  to  take  the  imusual  step  of  filing  interference  charges 
prior  to  even  running  the  first  election. 

But  despite  Delta's  aggressive  and  illegal  activity,  we  plan  to  win  this  first  campaign. 
We  have  put  together  a  massive  get-out-the-vote  campaign.  AFA  and  the  20,000  Delta 
flight  attendants  thank  you,  your  staff  and  your  members  for  your  generosity,  for  donat- 
ing himdreds  of  hours  to  assist  us  in  phone  banking,  making  house  visits  and  leafleting. 
The  assistance  that  everyone  has  provided  is  a  true  testament  to  the  solidarity  of  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country  and,  more  importantiy,  the  solidarity  that  working  people  feel 
for  each  other  in  their  fight  against  powerful  corporations. 

The  terrorist  acts  of  September  the  11th  transformed  our  jobs  forever.  Since  that  per- 
ilous day,  I  have  campaigned  for  significant  increases  in  aviation  security  because  fUght 
attendants  will  not  be  forced  to  choose  between  a  job  and  a  safe  job.  In  the  wake  of 
September  the  11th — (Applause)— in  the  wake  of  September  the  11th,  we  have  also  seen 
layoffs  of  9,000  of  our  members.  And  alongside  our  sister  and  brother  unions,  we  have 
been  lobbying  hard  for  relief  for  these  displaced  workers.  But  in  the  fight  for  increased 
security  and  in  the  effort  to  assist  those  who  are  losing  their  livelihoods,  one  very  impor- 
tant voice  is  missing.  And  that  is  the  voice  of  the  Delta  flight  attendants.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  Delta  flight  attendants  realize  that  they  need  union  representation.  They  want  a 
contract.  They  want  job  security,  and  they  want  to  know  that  their  work  environment 
win  be  as  safe  as  possible. 

With  me  today  is  Delta  flight  attendant  Maria  Blanco-Falque,  one  of  the  dedicated 
members  of  the  Delta  flight  attendant  organizing  committee.  I'd  like  to  ask  Maria  to  say 
a  few  words  this  morning  about  why  she  is  working  so  hard  to  win  a  voice  at  work. 

Maria.  (Applause) 

MARIA  BLANCO-FALQUE,  Delta  FUght  Attendant  Organizing  Committee: 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Maria  Blanco-Falque  and  I'm  a  flight  attendant  for  Delta  Air 
Lines.  In  the  10  years  I  have  been  employed  with  Delta,  I  have  witnessed  many  actions 
by  my  company  that  have  inspired  me  to  help  my  fellow  flight  attendants  join  with  the 
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Association  of  Flight  Attendants. 

In  1994,  there  was  a  major  downturn  in  the  airline  industry.  Delta  slashed  our  pay 
and  took  away  precious  benefits.  There  was  and  still  is  talk  of  potential  mergers,  which 
would  jeopardize  job  security.  In  1999,  Delta  falsely  accused  my  good  friend  of  failing  her 
drug  test.  It  took  two  years  and  the  help  of  AFA  and  the  pilots'  union  to  get  her  job  back 
with  Delta. 

I  imderstand  that  without  a  union,  flight  attendants  have  no  voice.  We  have  no 
voice  on  mergers,  no  voice  on  wages  that  help  pay  the  bUls.  No  voice  where  the  company 
accuses  us  of  something  we  are  irmocent  of. 

September  11th  had  a  devastating  effect  on  all  airline  workers.  As  flight  attendants, 
our  workplaces  were  turned  into  weapons  of  death.  My  feUow  colleagues  were  murdered 
that  day.  For  many  flight  attendants,  getting  back  on  the  plane  was  very  difficult. 
Recentiy,  the  FAA  has  made  provisions  to  protect  the  safety  of  pilots  in  the  cockpit  and 
increase  security  in  our  airports.  But  they  have  yet  to  protect  the  flight  attendants  or  the 
passengers  in  the  cabin.  Pat  Friend,  the  president  of  AFA,  has  been  traveling  nationwide 
addressing  the  safety  issues  for  flight  attendants,  whereas  Delta  has  not. 

The  aftermath  of  the  attacks  also  left  many  of  us  without  a  paycheck.  Delta  has 
pushed  over  4,000  flight  attendants  to  retire  or  take  a  leave  of  absence  with  no  guarantee 
of  a  job  when  they  retum  because  we  have  no  union  to  protect  us. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  this  is  why  I  decided  to  step  up  and  organize.  I  feel  it  is  very 
important  for  Delta  flight  attendants  to  have  a  contract  in  writing,  a  voice  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  a  professional  voice  on  the  job.  I  want  a  say  in  what  my  working  conditions  are, 
what  my  wages  are,  what  my  benefits  are  and  what  my  future  looks  like. 

I  know  that  Delta  understands  the  power  we  gain  when  we  form  a  imion.  They  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  union-busters  to  keep  us  from  going  imion.  We're  under  sur- 
veillance when  we  organize.  They  have  supervisors  intimidate  us.  I  personally  have  been 
thrown  out  of  my  own  workplace  with  other  pro-union  flight  attendants.  I  have  been 
singled  out  by  supervisors  because  I  have  exercised  my  right  to  free  speech.  They  feel 
threatened  by  us  because  they  know  that  once  we  go  union,  they  cannot  control  us  any- 
more. (Applause) 

On  August  29th,  we  filed  for  an  election  with  the  National  Mediation  Board.  This 
Friday,  the  Delta  flight  attendants  wiU  start  receiving  their  ballots  in  their  mailboxes.  1  ask 
everyone  in  this  room  to  help  us.  There  are  materials  on  the  table  in  the  back  of  this  hall 
to  taJce  with  you  when  you  fly  Delta  over  the  next  two  months. 

Encourage  the  flight  attendants  to  vote  yes  on  their  ballots,  yes  to  a  voice,  yes  to  a 
contract,  yes  to  AFA  and  yes  to  union.  (Applause) 

On  behalf  of  all  Delta  flight  attendants,  we  thank  you  for  supporting  us.  Let's  start 
the  new  year  with  a  contiact.  Let's  start  the  new  year  with  a  voice.  And  let's  start  the  new 
year  with  the  Delta  flight  attendants  unionized.  Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

O'SULLIVAN:  Pat  and  Maria,  we  wish  you  all  the  best  and  want  you  to  know  the 
entire  imion  movement  is  behind  you. 

Let  me  remind  those  of  you  who  have  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  a 
phone  bank  is  set  up  at  SEIU  headquarters  for  calling  Delta  flight  attendants.  Please 
encourage  your  staff  to  volunteer  for  this  important  campaign,  which  wiU  be  at  a  very 
critical  jimcture  when  you  retum  to  Washington. 

I'd  like  to  now  call  on  Vice  President  Jerry  McEntee,  who  will  update  us  about 
AFSCME's  recent  national  conference  to  help  its  locals  inaease  their  resources  committed 
to  organizing. 

Jerry.  (Applause) 
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VICE  PRESroENT  GERALD  McENTEE,  AFSCME:  Thank  you  very  much,  Terry. 
Good  morning,  sisters  and  brothers.  Good  morning. 

As  I  stand  up  here  and  look  out  at  you,  I'm  looking  at  the  leaders  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  a  movement  that  is  over  13  million  strong;  but,  also,  as  President 
Sweeney  mentioned,  a  movement  that  could  be  and  should  be  much  stronger  than  13 
nuUion. 

I  look  out  at  you  and  know  that  you  are  the  ones  who  will  make  the  decision  to 
change  or  not,  to  dedicate  the  resources  to  organizing  or  not  to  dedicate  those  resovirces. 

From  September  7th  to  September  9th  of  this  year,  AFSCME,  om  union,  held  its  first- 
ever— first-ever — organizing  convention.  When  we  put  it  together,  some  folks  outside  our 
union  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Some  folks  inside  our  vmion  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  It's  a  imion  of  a  miUion  three 
hundred  thousand.  We're  somewhat  satisfied,  somewhat  happy,  why  do  we  have  to  have 
an  organizing  convention? 

Well,  we  put  it  together,  and  we  held  it  in  Los  Angeles.  Many  folks  said  not  many 
people  would  come.  Some  said  no  one  would  come.  Well,  sisters  and  brothers,  I'm  happy 
to  report  that  over  1,300  members  of  our  union  came  from  all  across  America  to  come  to 
L.A.  for  our  organizing  convention.  (Applause) 

I  would  ask  that  you  join  with  me  just  for  a  few  moments  to  watch  a  video  of  some 
of  the  highlights  of  that  convention.  It  runs  about  two  minutes. 

...The  video  "Organize  for  Power"  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  sisters  and  brothers.  It  was  an  exciting  and  even  passionate 
convention.  Two  days  after  the  convention  ended,  all  of  our  Uves  changed.  The  chal- 
lenges facing  America's  working  families  changed.  We  had  9/11.  But  one  thing  has  not 
changed.  One  thing  has  not  changed,  and  that  is  our  determination  to  build  power  for 
working  families  in  America. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  believe  that  the  events  that  transpired  since  September  11th 
show  that  we're  not  stiong  enough.  We  were  so  proud  last  night  as  so  many  of  our  stories 
were  told  about  workers  on  9/11  and  workers  in  America.  But  we  are  still  not  strong 
enough.  We  have  heard  already  at  this  convention  and  we'U  hear  more  about  the  outia- 
geous  proposals  advanced  by  right-wing  Republican  congressional  leaders,  proposals  to 
hand  over  billions  of  dollars  of  our  U.S.  tieasury  to  global  corporations.  And  the  working 
people  for  them  are  just  an  afterthought. 

The  fact  that  postal  workers  weren't  tested  for  anthrax  and  now  two  of  our  brothers 
are  dead  I  believe  shows  a  terrible  disregard  for  our  well-being.  We  are  strong,  but  we  are 
not  yet  stiong  enough.  In  our  union,  we  say  it's  up  to  us,  not  just  McEntee,  not  just  Lucy. 
It's  up  to  us.  It's  up  to  us  to  make  a  difference,  to  make  the  hard  decisions,  to  dedicate  the 
resources  that  will  help  our  union  grow. 

In  '98  at  convention,  we  raised  our  dues,  about  $17  million  for  organizing.  At  our 
2000  convention,  we  set  a  goal  that  as  an  international  union,  as  councils,  locals  across 
this  country,  we  would  move  to  have  30  percent  of  our  budgets  put  into  building  our 
stiength  by  organizing. 

In  our  union,  we  have  invested  in  a  serious  way.  We're  making  some  solid  progress, 
but  not  enough.  We've  moved  from  12  percent  of  the  international  union's  budget  in 
'98  to  25  percent  today.  Those  resources,  along  with  a  whole  lot  of  ideas  and  effort,  have 
meant  some  success  for  us. 

You  all  know  it,  and  we  know  it,  as  well:  Organizing  isn't  easy;  it's  hard  and  tough 
work,  most  often  grunt  work.  In  1998,  AFSCME  organized  12,000  people,  formed  them- 
selves into  unions.  And  I  say  to  you,  since  just  about  the  last  two  months,  to  update  even 
that  video  in  the  last  two  months,  that  because  of  the  dedication  of  our  members  to 
organizing,  our  members  to  organizing,  we  have  marched  through  Kentucky,  we  have 
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marched  through  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  marched  through  California,  we  have  marched 
through  Maryland,  and  we  have  organized  in  two  months  55,000  people  in  this  country. 
{Applause) 

That's  a  big  change.  We  know  that  we're  on  the  right  path,  but  we  also  know  that  we 
can  do  better. 

So  let  us — and  I've  been  at  a  lot  of  these  conventions — ^let  us  pass  this  resolution,  but 
not  only  pass  a  resolution  that  ends  up  on  a  shelf  in  some  local  imion  office.  Let  us  pass  a 
resolution  that  we  believe  in,  that  we  will  fight  for.  Let  all  of  us  in  this  room,  leaders  of 
American  labor,  the  strongest  trade  union  center  in  the  world,  let  us  make  a  real  commit- 
ment to  building  the  American  labor  movement  within  each  and  every  one  of  our  local 
unions.  Lef  s  get  on  with  it.  Thank  you,  sisters  and  brothers. 

O'SULUVAN:  Thank  you,  Jerry,  for  your  passion,  and  you  and  your  entire  organiza- 
tion and  your  membership's  commitment  to  organizing. 

Next  we  will  hear  firom  Vice  President  Joe  Himt  about  the  Iron  Workers'  organizing 
program. 

Joe.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESroENT  JOSEPH  HUNT,  Iron  Workers:  Thank  you,  Teny,  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  something  I  feel  very,  very  passionately  about. 

When  I  became  general  president  of  our  great  vmion,  the  most  urgent  problem 
facing  me  was  the  need  to  organize.  As  with  any  other  business,  if  we  are  not  gaining 
market  share,  then  we're  going  backwards,  and  that  was  vinacceptable. 

Declining  union  density  is  a  problem  throughout  the  labor  movement.  Forty  years 
ago  one  worker  in  three  carried  a  vinion  card.  And  the  ratio  was  even  greater  in  the 
building  trades. 

Today,  only  one  out  of  seven  has  a  card  and  only  one  out  of  11  in  the  private  sector. 
This  trend  must  be  reversed  or  we  wiU  lose  resources  and  the  necessary  bargaining  power 
and,  consequently,  the  ability  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our  members  and  their 
families. 

Good  economic  times  have  lulled  the  labor  movement  into  thinking  we  are  holding 
our  own,  when  in  fact  the  percentage  of  market  share  is  declining.  Clearly,  if  we  do  not 
organize,  we  will  pay  an  unacceptable  price. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  I  felt  an  organizing  program  had  to  begin  with 
installing  a  common  vision  within  our  organization.  1  appointed  a  committee  of  18  lead- 
ers and  staff  from  aroimd  the  coimtry  to  analyze  our  situation.  They  met  many  times. 
They  consulted  with  the  staff  in  the  Building  Trades  and  the  AFL-CIO,  surveyed  our  local 
xanion  leaders.  They  then  drafted  recommendations  and  presented  them  to  our  interna- 
tional convention,  which  was  held  here  in  Las  Vegas  this  past  August.  These  reconmien- 
dations  were  ambitious  and  their  highlights  include: 

1.  Deciding  on  strategically  important  targets  for  our  industry,  including  nonimion 
areas  such  as  the  South  in  nonunion  divisions  of  partly  union  companies.  For  example, 
many  union  contractors  that  erect  steel  stmctures  have  nonunion  fabricating  shops.  We 
need  to  use  our  union  base  in  these  companies  to  organize  their  nonunion  divisions. 

2.  Developing  the  policy  and  will  to  organize  by  educating  and  mobilizing  all  leaders 
and  staff  members. 

3.  Developing  the  capacity  to  organize  by  calling  on  locals,  district  coundls  and  our 
international  to  aU  take  responsibility  for  organizing. 

Each  local  vinion  is  expected  to  hire  one  organizer  for  every  500  members.  Each  dis- 
trict coimdl  is  called  on  to  hire  an  organizing  coordinator,  and  the  international  is  to 
develop  research  and  training  support  and  double  its  organizing  budget. 

And,  most  importantiy,  in  order  to  hold  ourselves  accountable,  we  set  concrete  goals 
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of  5  percent  net  growth  for  every  year  until  our  next  convention.  Too  often  we  talk  about 
organizing  in  vague  terms.  We  decided  that  if  we  were  going  to  succeed,  we  needed  to  set 
a  concrete  target  or  otherwise  we  could  not  measure  our  success,  our  progress. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  these  recommendations  were  passed  unanimously  at  our 
convention  here  in  Las  Vegas  this  past  August. 

We  are  currently  researching  problem  areas  to  select  a  district  council  or  region  to 
kick  off  an  organizing  pilot  program.  This  pilot  program  will  be  used  to  train  organizers 
in  actual  campaign  research  and  to  develop  best  practices  that  will  be  used  as  the  nuts 
and  bolts  in  our  efforts.  The  success  realized  in  this  pilot  area  wiU  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  our  international's  campaign. 

After  many  years  of  doing  too  Uttle  organizing,  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  But 
if  the  labor  movement  is  to  survive  and  if  our  union  is  to  survive,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  move  resources  into  organizing  and  set  ambitious  goals. 

I  would  like  to  dose  my  remarks  with  a  quote  from  the  famous  attorney  Clarence 
Darrow.  He  said,  "With  all  of  their  faults,  trade  unions  have  done  more  for  hxmianity 
than  any  other  organization  of  men  that  ever  existed.  They  have  done  more  for  the 
decency,  for  honesty,  for  education,  for  the  betterment  of  the  race,  for  the  development 
of  character  in  man  than  any  other  association  of  men  and  women." 

1  couldn't  agree  more.  And  1  assure  you  that  the  Iron  Workers  are  ready  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  new  millennium  head  on  and  organize  the  unorganized.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

O'SULUVAN:  Thanks,  Joe.  How  right  you  are,  and  how  important  it  is  for  all  of  us 
to  make  the  commitment  to  organizing. 

Now  to  speak  with  us  about  organizers  who  have  a  real  understanding  of  what  a 
union  means  to  a  working  family,  let  me  present  Bob  King,  international  vice  president 
of  the  UAW  Bob.  (Applause) 

BOB  KING,  UAW:  Up  here  today  I  have  with  me  on  the  podium  two  of  our  great 
member-organizers.  We  have  Gloria  Ramirez.  Gloria  is  a  member  of  UAW  Local  600, 
works  in  Ford's  Dearborn  stamping  plant  in  Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  has  been  involved 
in  member  organizing  for  over  four  years,  and  was  a  key  part  of  a  great  victory  we  had  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  nine  plants,  1,500  workers  that  came  into  the  UAW.  (Applause) 

The  other  member-organizer  that's  up  here  with  me  is  Ken  Cainion.  Ken  comes  from 
Local  2378  in  Suwanee,  Georgia,  a  Johnson  Controls  plant.  He  was  the  key  leader  in  that 
plant's  workers  forming  their  UAW  bargaining  unit.  He  was  the  first  chairperson  of  the 
bargaining  committee,  and  he's  been  active  in  every  organizing  drive  that  we've  run  at 
Johnson  Controls  for  the  last  few  years  and  a  number  of  other  organizing  drives. 
(Applause) 

A  number  of  speakers  have  said  it  and  it's  true,  organizing  is  difficult.  And  in  manu- 
facturing, organizing  is  especially  difficult. 

The  global  economy  that  we're  in  means  that  plants,  mostiy  nonunion,  but  plants 
every  week  in  every  conmiunity  and  every  state  across  the  country,  are  dosing  as  employ- 
ers are  going  the  low-road  strategy  to  find  the  lowest  wages  they  can  in  Mexico,  in  China, 
and  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  doesn't  have  a  strong  labor  movement. 

We  must  stand  together.  We  cannot  abandon  manufacturing.  It  is  too  important  to 
our  economy.  It  is  too  important  to  our  political  power  and  the  strength  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  the  good  news  is  that  we  can  win  in  manufacturing.  In  the  UAW  in 
1999,  we  won  65  percent  of  our  manufacturing  campaigns  with  an  average  unit  of  over 
200  members  in  each  of  those  victories.  (Applause) 

In  the  year  2000,  we  inaeased  that  percentage  to  70  percent  in  manufactvuing,  again 
with  an  average  unit  size  of  over  200.  How  did  we  do  it?  We  did  it  with  a  total  team 
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effort.  Every  officer  in  the  UAW  accepts  organizing  as  part  of  their  assignment,  as  do  our 
locals  and  our  members. 

Two  key  components  that  are  addressed  in  this  resolution  are  leverage.  We're  making 
better,  creative,  out-of-the-box  thinking  use  cf  community  political  leverage,  customer 
leverage  and  international  leverage.  A  recent  victory  in  Massachusetts  was  an  850-person 
St.  Gobain  imit  that  Congress-man  Jim  McGovem  wrote  a  very  personal,  very  strong 
letter  that  was  distributed  to  the  workers  in  the  final  week  of  the  campaign.  In  that  850- 
person  unit,  we  won  by  20  votes. 

My  great  friend  and  our  great  president  of  the  UAW,  Steve  Yokich,  says  our  political 
strategy  is  simple:  Support  those  who  support  us.  Congressman  McGovem  is  now  being 
attacked  vidovisly  publicly  by  St.  Gobain,  and  the  whole  labor  movement  shovild  rise  up 
in  his  defense  to  show  that  we  support  those  who  support  us.  (Applause) 

Another  key  component  to  our  victories,  both  in  manufacturing  and  the  great  job 
that  your  vice  president,  our  Vice  President  Elizabeth  Bunn  has  done  in  the  technical 
office  professional  area  of  the  UAW,  is  a  very  aggressive  and  active  member-organizing 
program.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  UAW  members  have  gone  through  trainings  and 
house  call  skills  and  the  basics  of  organizing  and  now  actively  participate  in  our  campaigns. 

Please  help  me  welcome  one  of  these  member-organizers  for  a  few  comments.  Ken 
Cainion.  (Applause) 

KEN  CAINION,  UAW  Local  2378:  Thanks,  Vice  President  King.  Good  morning. 
When  I  helped  to  organize  the  Johnson  Controls  plant  that  I  work  at  in  Suwanee, 
Georgia,  fovu-  years  ago,  I  looked  forward  to  the  benefits  and  the  respect  that  having  a 
UAW  contract  would  give  my  family,  my  fellow  co-workers  and  myself. 

It  was  a  very  tough  fight,  and  Johnson  Controls  was  pretty  ruthless,  but  we  prevailed 
through  our  imity  and  our  determination.  We  simply  would  not  back  down. 

Once  we  won  and  then  bargained  for  our  first  contract,  I  felt  great.  1  soon  came  to 
understand,  though,  that  to  achieve  what  we  reaUy  wanted  and  what  we  really  needed, 
we  had  to  do  more  than  just  organize  our  plant. 

Johnson  Controls  is  a  market  leader  in  the  automotive  seating  industry,  and  they  are 
in  this  position  solely  because  the  Big  Three  and  others  decided  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
outsource  those  jobs.  That  is  why  it  is  critically  important  that  we  organize  companies 
like  Johnson  Controls.  For  every  Johnson  Controls  that  we  organize,  it  helps  the  employ- 
ees at  my  plant,  and  it  helps  every  other  JCI  plant  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living 
based  on  achieving  increased  wages  and  inaeased  benefits,  a  more  productive  and  safe 
workplace  and  gaining  a  tme — and  1  mean  a  tme — ^voice  with  dignity  and  respect. 

This  is  in  line  with  my  personal  goal,  and  that  is  to  one  day  have  a  national  contract 
with  all  the  JCI  automotive  seating  plants.  This  will  dearly  hdp  employees  regain  the 
many  benefits  of  the  union  contract  that  were  lost  through  outsourcing. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  message  that  I  want  to  send  to  the  automakers  is: 
You  can  run,  but  you  cannot  hide.  You  can  run  through  outsourcing  and  the  use  of  out- 
sourcing, but  we  will  find  you,  and  we  will  organize  you.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

O'SULLTVAN:  Thank  you.  Bob  and  Ken.  Ken,  we  can  tell  from  what  you  said  here 
today,  no  one  will  be  able  to  hide  from  you.  I'd  like  to  now  call  Andy  Stem  back  to  the 
podium  to  introduce  our  next  speaker. 

STERN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Terry.  We  have  a  spedal  guest  who's  joining  us  from 
New  York  via  satellite.  I'd  like  to  call  upon  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  president,  Denis 
Hughes,  to  talk  about  a  remarkable  and  historic  achievement  in  giving  workers  a  voice  at 
work  and  to  introduce  an  dected  offidal  who  has  shown  absolutdy  extraordinary  leader- 
ship, Denis  Hughes.  (Applause) 
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DENIS  HUGHES,  New  York  State  AFI^aO:  Thank  you,  Andy.  You  know,  last 
month  the  state  legislature  in  New  York  passed  legislation  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  casinos  in  central  New  York  and  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  You  may  have  read 
about  this  in  the  newspapers. 

But  the  real  news  is  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  legislature  passed,  and  Governor 
Pataki  signed,  a  new  law  promoting  card-check  recognition  under  the  New  York  State 
Employee  Relations  Board,  or  SERB.  We  have  an  agreement  that  the  new  casinos  will  be 
covered  by  SERB. 

Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  let  me  tell  you  what  that  means.  Not  only  are  these  casi- 
nos going  to  be  built  union,  but  10,000  to  15,000  workers  in  the  casinos  are  going  to  be 
free  to  join  vmions  through  card-check  recognition.  (Applause) 

And  there  will  no  doubt  be  other  workers  in  the  future  who  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  new  law. 

Now,  does  anyone  know  of  any  other  governor,  Demoaat  or  Republican,  who  has 
stood  up  so  squarely  for  card-check  recognition? 

We're  proud  that  we  built  such  a  relationship,  a  stiong  relationship  with  this  gover- 
nor and  the  leaders  of  the  State  Senate  and  the  State  Assembly.  We  will  continue  to  work 
together  for  all  working  families  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

So  it  gives  me  great  and  absolute  pleasure  to  introduce  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  George  Pataki. 

Governor.  (Applause) 

...New  York  Governor  George  Pataki  addressed  the  cortvention  via  satellite  as  follows: 

HONORABLE  GEORGE  PATAKI,  (R)  Governor, 
State  of  New  York 

Thank  you,  Denis.  Thank  you  for  those  kind  words.  And  good  afternoon  to  every- 
one. I'm  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  and  I'd  like  to  thank  President  John  Sweeney  for 
this  opportimity  to  address  your  convention.  I'd  also  Uke  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all 
the  delegates  and  labor  leaders  who  have  gathered  in  Las  Vegas  to  help  guide  the  future 
oftheAFL-ClO. 

I'd  Uke  to  extend  special  thanks  to  my  good  friends  from  New  York  who  are  with 
you:  AFL-CIO  President  Denis  Hughes— Denis,  thank  you  again  for  those  words — ^SEIU 
and  1199  President  Dennis  Rivera;  SEIU  President  Andy  Stem;  Building  Trades  President 
Ed  MaUoy;  Operating  Engineers  President  Tommy  McGuire;  and  CSEA  President  Danny 
Donohue.  If  s  nice  to  say  hello  to  all  of  you. 

New  York  has  a  rich  history  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  struggled  in  the 
labor  movement  have  played  a  critical  role  in  this  state's  development.  In  so  many  ways 
the  history  of  New  York  is  the  history  of  the  labor  movement.  The  stories  of  people  bke 
Samuel  Gompers,  David  Ehibinski  and  George  Meany  weave  through  New  York's  tale  of 
greamess  and  have  helped  to  make  the  Empire  State  an  important  part  of  American  history. 

These  labor  leaders  never  forgot  that  it  was  workers  who  made  America,  workers  who 
made  America  great.  And  they  reminded  political  leaders  and  government  officials  of  that 
fact  every  chance  they  had.  How  could  we  ever  forget  this?  Certainly  not  today,  when  we 
all  live  in  the  shadow  of  heroes. 

September  11th  was  a  dark  day  that  wUl  live  in  infamy  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world,  a  day  much  like  Pearl  Harbor  some  60  years  before  when  American  innocence 
was  shaken  by  a  violent,  improvoked  attack.  It  was  also  a  day  for  heroes,  working  men 
and  women,  firefighters,  police  officers,  emergency  personnel  who  puUed  together  to 
bring  out  the  best  of  New  York,  the  best  of  America  in  the  face  of  the  worst  that  terrorism 
could  bring  against  xis. 

Months  after  this  attack  the  work  continues,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  hour 
after  hour,  as  the  rubble  is  removed  and  the  remains  of  our  loved  ones  recovered  by  dedi- 
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cated  and  grim-faced  heroes  who  move  through  the  debris  on  a  dual  mission  to  recover 
and  rebuild.  New  heroes  write  a  new  chapter  to  this  tragic  story,  heroes  whose  uniform 
has  no  badge  but  that  of  honor:  Teamsters,  ironworkers,  equipment  operators,  truck  driv- 
ers, transit  and  utility  workers,  heroes  all  as  they  work  to  demonstrate  the  greatness  and 
imdying  spirit  of  New  York.  And  the  vast  majority  of  those  heroes  carry  a  union  card. 

Today  is  a  special  day,  a  chance  to  speak  to  all  of  you  gathered  in  Las  Vegas  and  for 
each  of  us  to  renew  our  commitment  to  working  people. 

Earlier  this  year  I  met  with  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  President  Denis  Hughes  to 
discuss  an  important  bill  of  interest  to  organized  labor  in  New  York  State.  The  bill,  as 
Denis  referenced,  is  known  simply  as  the  card-check  bUl.  It  allows  for  a  fair  and  more 
efficient  means  of  designating  collective  bargaining  representatives  in  New  York  State. 

After  discussing  this  bill  with  President  Hughes,  1  talked  about  it  with  other  union 
leaders  like  Dermis  Rivera  and  Danny  Donohue  and  many  others,  and  leamed  of  the 
great  significance  of  this  measure.  While  the  New  York  State  constitution  guarantees  the 
right  for  workers  to  organize,  the  process  of  unionization  is  not  always  easy  and  easily 
accomplished.  It  can  be  thwarted  by  bureaucracy  or  unscrupulous  employers. 

Most  employers  respect  their  employees'  rights,  but  some  do  not.  Too  often  workers 
are  fired  for  expressing  the  support  for  a  union,  for  trying  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights.  That  must  stop. 

The  card-check  bill  is  an  important  step  toward  eliminating  imnecessary  hurdles 
while  also  ensuring  fairness.  Under  the  new  law,  employees  supportive  of  a  union  show 
their  interest  by  dues  deduction  card-check,  authorization  check-off,  and  the  results  are 
certified  by  the  State  Employment  Relations  Board.  The  system  is  fair  and  verifiable.  1  was 
pleased  to  support  it  as  it  went  through  the  legislature. 

Today  I'd  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  restate  my  great  respect  for  the  working 
people  of  New  York  State  and  of  the  nation  by  signing  the  card-check  biU  into  law.  I'm 
going  to  sign  it  right  now.  (Applause) 

And  with  my  signature,  card-check  becomes  the  law  of  New  York  State,  and  New 
York  wiU  continue  to  serve  as  a  model  for  progressive  and  cooperative  labor  policies 
aaoss  America.  (Applause) 

The  card-check  bUl  is  now  the  law  in  New  York  State.  I  want  to  thank  again  President 
Sweeney  and  all  of  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  you  this  aftemoon.  My  special 
thanks  to  all  of  you. 

Have  a  great,  great  convention.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

O'SULLIVAN:  Thank  you,  Govemor,  for  yoxor  words  and  yoxir  leadership. 
I'd  like  to  now  call  on  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  and  President  of  HERE  John  Wilhelm 
to  the  mdke.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  WILHELM,  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant 
Employees:  Thank  you,  Terry. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  Indian  gaming  industry  is  the  fastest-growing  segment  of 
the  hospitality  industry  in  America  and  one  of  the  fastest-growing  industries  of  any  kind. 
Our  union  strongly  supports  the  tribal  gaming  industry  because  it  is  a  long  overdue 
source  of  economic  development  and  support  for  America's  Indian  nations  who  have 
been  oppressed  for  so  very  long,  both  politically  and  economicaUy. 

We  have  worked  with  tribes  and  with  political  leaders  to  address  the  fact  that  the 
employees  of  tribal  casinos  in  this  coxmtry,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  not 
Native  Americans,  fall  in  a  gray  area  with  respect  to  the  right  to  organize.  It  is  not  dear 
that  they  are  covered  by  any  of  the  existing  labor  laws. 

So  we  have  worked  very  hard  to  establish  the  right  to  organize  for  these  workers 
throughout  this  country.  The  breakthrough  that  Denis  Hughes  talked  about  and  that 
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Governor  Pataki  referred  to  in  his  remarks  in  the  state  of  New  York  is,  I  think,  the  most 
extraordinary  breakthrough  in  our  industry  in  the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  in  all  the 
years  that  I've  been  associated  with  our  union. 

When  the  New  York  state  legislature  passed  legislation  recently  establishing  the 
opportunity  for  tribes  to  build  six  tribal  casinos,  three  in  westem  New  York  and  three  in 
the  Catskills  region,  the  legislature  included,  due  to  the  strong  leadership  of  both 
Governor  Pataki  and  Assembly  Speaker  Sheldon  Silver,  the  right  of  all  of  those  workers  to 
organize  and  to  do  so  through  the  card-check  procedure. 

This  not  only  establishes  their  right  to  organize,  but  it  establishes  their  right  to 
organize  in  a  fair  way  that  keeps  the  boss  out  of  the  equation.  We  are  extremely  grateful 
to  Denis  Hughes,  to  the  entire  labor  movement  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  Speaker  Silver 
and  in  particular  to  Govemor  Pataki  for  their  extraordinary  support  of  the  right  of  these 
workers  who  had  no  rights  at  all  to  organize  their  union  free  of  intimidation,  free  of  coer- 
cion, free  of  interference  and  as  free  Americans. 

Thank  you  so  much.  (Applause) 

O'SULLIVAN:  Thank  you,  John. 

The  second  building  block  of  growth  discussed  in  Resolution  No.  1  is  using  our 
power  and  expertise  to  help  us  organize.  One  of  the  most  important  assets  in  organizing 
is  our  existing  bargaining  relationships.  We  must  leverage  this  strength  to  win  organizing 
campaigns  at  fadlities  owned  and  run  by  the  same  employer. 

We  must  find  ways  to  organize  outside  the  difficult  and  sometimes  abused  or  often 
abused  National  Labor  Relations  Board  process.  We  must  use  our  expertise  in  mapping 
changing  industries  and  sectors  to  buUd  organizing  stiategies  that  target  potential  mem- 
bers. And  we  must  blaze  new  tiails  of  cooperation  aaoss  union  lines  for  the  good  and 
growth  of  all. 

That's  what  we've  been  doing  in  a  joint  campaign  of  the  Laborers,  the  Operating 
Engineers,  the  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  and  the  Teamsters.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  we  are  helping  the  workers  who  build  natural  gas  pipelines  to  organize. 

Once  we  had  nearly  100  percent  market  share  in  this  industry,  but  over  the  years  we 
lost  contiol  of  it  and  our  market  share  is  down  to  about  35  percent.  As  a  result,  we  are 
having  a  difficult  time  getting  decent  contracts  with  good  wages,  good  benefits  and  good 
working  conditions. 

To  reverse  our  losses,  we  have  developed  a  multiunion  plan  to  organize  the  entire 
market.  As  anyone  with  experience  on  similar  campaigns  can  tell  you,  it  is  damn  tough. 
But  the  only  altemative  is  to  keep  losing  our  market  share  and  our  presence  in  the  industry. 
With  a  joint  goal  in  sight,  we  have  decided  to  put  aside  our  differences  and  work  together. 

Earlier  this  year  we  organized  Haines  Constmction.  Haines  was  not  only  a  major 
player  in  this  industry,  but  its  president  was  also  head  of  the  largest  anti-union  contiac- 
tors  association  in  the  entire  industry.  By  using  our  existing  power  through  a  combina- 
tion of  top-down  and  bottom-up  strategies,  and  by  working  together,  we  are  making 
progress  in  reorganizing  this  entire  industry. 

CWA  Executive  Vice  President  Larry  Cohen  now  will  tell  us  about  what  CWA  has 
been  doing  at  Cingular  Wireless. 

Larry.  (Applause) 

LARRY  COHEN,  Communications  Workers  of  America:  We  have  heard  it 
from  many  speakers  today,  the  main  resource  that  we  can  bring  to  support  organizing  is 
ovir  own  members.  Think  for  a  minute,  each  of  us,  where  would  we  be  if  30  percent  of 
the  volimteer  effort  of  our  members  was  devoted  to  building  our  union  and  building  our 
movement.  The  money  is  important,  but  the  time  is  even  more  important.  How  do  we 
get  to  that  point? 
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Our  president,  Morty  Bahr,  challenged  us  15  years  ago  to  make  our  union,  our  indxis- 
tries,  our  employers,  regardless  of  where  ovir  members  work,  wall-to-wall  union.  How  do 
we  implement  that? 

We  have  25,000  stewards  in  CWA.  Obviously,  we  can't  train  25,000  of  them  to  go 
out  and  do  front-line  organizing  work.  How  do  you  involve  them  in  organizing?  Two 
thousand  of  them  in  fact  are  doing  front-line  organizing  work,  much  like  the  member- 
organizers  we  heard  from  today. 

But  the  answer  in  our  union  for  the  other  23,000  stewards  to  help  our  union,  our 
movement,  survive  and  grow  is  to  get  involved  in  bargaining  to  organize,  to  look  for 
ways — each  one  of  us  here  can  do  it — ^to  extend  collective  bargaining  to  the  unorganized 
parts  of  our  own  employers,  to  suppliers,  to  use  our  leverage,  as  we  have  heard  here,  in 
very  conaete  ways  to  buUd  our  imion  and  our  movement.  To  put  every  employer  on 
notice  that  we  are  not  going  to  sit  here  in  a  box  as  they  turn  out  the  lights.  (Applause) 

For  15  years  we  have  been  working  on  this  in  CWA,  particularly  at  10  of  our  largest 
employers,  involving  nearly  400,000  of  our  700,000  members  in  an  in-depth  education 
and  mobilization  process  to  make  this  a  reality,  not  just  for  negotiators  sitting  at  a  table, 
but  for  our  members  willing  to  fight,  if  necessary,  in  the  streets  for  the  rights  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  families  and  their  neighbors  to  join  a  union  just  like  they  did.  (Applause) 

And  what  are  the  results?  Three  quick  cases. 

The  first,  Cingular  Wireless,  the  second-largest  wireless  company  in  this  country,  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  parts  of  the  American  economy,  the  so-called  new  economy:  In  the 
last  three  years,  we've  organized  11,000  technical  and  customer  service  members  at 
Cingular  Wireless  through  card-check  recognition.  Virtually  every  district  in  CWA  has 
been  involved  in  this,  starting  in  the  Southwest,  then  in  California,  then  in  the  Midwest, 
the  Northeast,  mid-Atiantic  and  now  the  South,  11,000  technical,  sales  and  customer 
service  workers  in  18  states.  More  than  100  local  unions  involved.  Ninety  separate  but 
linked  campaigns.  And  after  this  entire  effort,  now  good  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and,  amazingly  enough,  an  excellent  relationship  with  management  itself. 

That  was  all  preceded  by  five  years  of  bargaining  and  other  work  to  convince  the  par- 
ents of  that  company,  the  companies  where  we  had  several  hundred  thousand  members, 
that  card-check  recognition  and  neutrality  was  key,  not  just  for  the  union,  but  for  man- 
agement, if  we  were  going  to  have  a  productive  relationship  with  them. 

A  second  example — and  Cingular  Wireless  is  the  best  success  of  these  three — ^is  at 
AT&T.  AT&T  in  the  last  three  years  spent  $120  billion  to  transform  itself  into  the  largest 
cable  company  in  this  country.  And  at  AT&T  for  over  15  years  we  have  been  bargaining 
to  organize. 

The  cable  companies  presented  us  with  a  new  challenge,  viciously  anti-imion 
managers,  cowboy  capitalists  who  considered  themselves  the  inventors  of  all  value  in 
that  field. 

So  two-and-a-half  years  ago,  we  bargained  not  card-check — couldn't  get  it— but  AAA 
elections  mn  by  the  American  Arbitration  Association  within  seven  days  of  filing,  and 
with  card-check  and/or  recognition  as  a  penalty  for  neutrality  violations. 

Once  again  we  did  the  building  blocks,  tiained  more  than  150  new  CWA  organizers, 
involved  more  than  50  local  vmions.  And  the  results  are  mixed.  In  those  campaigns,  we 
won  half  and  lost  half.  But  in  the  half  we  won,  3,000  new  members,  technicians  are  in 
our  union.  And  in  the  ones  that  we  lost,  2,000  more  people  are  more  committed  than 
ever  to  joining  that  movement  and  are  fighting  every  day  for  the  same  issues,  waiting  for 
the  year  to  expire  when  they  can  come  back  again. 

Finally,  at  Verizon,  where  15  months  ago  80,000  CWAers  and  20,000  members  of  the 
IBEW  were  on  strike  for  three  weeks,  fighting  for  the  future  of  our  unions,  not  just  for  our 
families,  but  for  the  future  of  our  unions.  And  every  member  knew  in  that  strike  that 
they  were  fighting  for  the  jobs  of  the  future,  not  just  for  the  glory  of  the  past. 
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And  card-check  recognition  at  the  organized  parts  of  Verizon  Wireless  and  advertis- 
ing was  a  key  goal,  as  was  the  ability  of  our  members  to  move  into  those  jobs.  We  were 
able,  through  that  strike  and  through  collective  bargaining,  to  bargain  card-check  recog- 
nition. Now,  16  months  later,  we  continue  to  fight  and  mobilize  our  members  on  the  job 
to  secure  what  we  bargained  through  that  strike. 

That  card-check  recognition  is  not  yet  implemented.  On  Jvme  21st  of  this  year,  every 
officer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  three  principal  officers,  joined  us.  We  were  in  five  dties  across 
the  country  and  thousands  of  union  members  in  CWA  and  IBEW  and  other  unions  were 
there  to  put  Verizon  on  notice  that  as  the  largest  communications  company  in  this 
country,  they  had  an  obligation  to  live  up  to  that  contract  and  to  allow  their  workers,  as 
we  just  heard  Governor  Pataki  say — and  they're  based  in  New  York — to  join  the  union 
without  oppression,  without  repression,  without  fear,  without  having  to  worry  about 
their  careers  and  their  lives. 

And  1  stand  here  today  to  say  that  that  fight  continues  to  go  on.  We  continue  to  use 
leverage  and  the  pressure  that  we  have  in  every  way,  hoping  that  Verizon  will  join 
Cingular  Wireless  so  that  the  top  two  companies  in  this  country  wiU  be  union  companies 
in  wireless. 

Each  one  of  us  here — this  is  not  a  story  about  my  union  or  any  other  single  union — 
the  question  is,  each  one  of  us  here  can  play  some  part  in  bargaining  to  organize. 
Together  we're  bargaining  tens  of  thousands  of  contracts  every  year.  But  we  need  to  do 
the  mobilization  of  our  members,  the  education  of  our  members,  make  the  connection 
to  our  members  and  their  families  that  bargaining  is  not  about  having  wishes  about  the 
present,  it's  also  about  having  a  vision  for  the  future.  It's  about  dreaming  that  the  union 
movement  will  grow  and  live  on.  It's  having  a  dream  that  our  children,  not  just  our- 
selves, wiU  be  able  to  join  vmions,  not  just  in  the  public  sector  but  in  the  private  sector 
as  well. 

Stop  for  a  minute  and  think  of  30  percent  of  our  volunteer  energy  in  every  union 
here  devoted  to  making  the  link  as  we  prepare  for  bargaining  between  the  present  and 
the  future.  Imagine  that.  Imagine  how  each  one  of  us  here  can  buUd  a  plan  in  our  union 
or  our  local  to  make  this  happen. 

And  now  let's  stop  imagining  it,  and  let's  rise  up  for  this  Resolution  No.  1  and  let's 
say  that  every  time  we  bargain  in  this  movement  we  will  fight  for  the  right  to  organize 
as  well  as  for  everything  else  that  working  families  need.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

O'SULLIVAN:  Larry,  thank  you  for  that  inspiring  report. 

Let's  now  hear  from  Greg  Junemann,  president  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Professional  and  Technical  Engineers.  Greg. 

GREG  JUNEMANN,  Professional  and  Technical  Engineers:  Sisters  and  broth- 
ers, at  our  most  recent  convention  of  IFPTE,  we  passed  a  convention  theme  of  "Power 
Through  Organizing."  But  for  us,  it's  not  just  a  theme.  It's  really  the  essential  philosophy 
of  our  union. 

This  is  reaUy  borne  out  in  the  organizing  efforts  of  our  local  representing  the  engineers 
and  technicians  at  Boeing.  SPEEA,  the  Society  of  Professional  Engineering  Employees  in 
Aerospace,  affiliated  with  IFPTE  in  1999  and  became  IFPTE/SPEEA  Local  2001. 

Until  the  mid-1990s,  SPEEA  represented  the  majority  of  the  engineers  and  techni- 
cians at  Boeing.  But  when  Boeing  bought  McDonnell  Douglas,  that  came  to  an  end. 
Suddenly,  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  technical  community  at  Boeing  were 
unorganized  and  unrepresented.  The  leaders  in  SPEEA  saw  immediately  that  the  wages 
and  benefits  that  they  had  negotiated  for  their  members  were  in  jeopardy  as  the  employ- 
er would  soon  try  to  bring  them  down  to  the  lower  levels  of  their  nonimion  counter- 
parts. So  the  leaders  at  SPEEA  decided  to  organize. 
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They  first  went  to  Wichita,  where  they  already  had  some  engineers.  They  went  there 
to  organize  the  professional  employees  within  that  Boeing  facility.  They  lost  the  cam- 
paign. But  what  happened  there  was  they  soon  realized  that  they  needed  the  support  of 
the  larger  family  of  labor;  that  Boeing  poured  so  many  resources  into  beating  them  off, 
that  they  were  going  to  need  to  belong  to  the  family  of  labor.  So  our  affiliation  discus- 
sions with  them  soon  began. 

Their  next  organizing  venture  was  a  little  closer  to  home.  They  went  after  the  facili- 
ties engineers  within  Puget  Sovind.  Now,  even  though  SPEEA  already  represented  thou- 
sands of  engineers  in  that  geographic  facility,  they  were  going  after  450  more.  Boeing 
poured  everything  they  had  into  beating  them  off.  And  what  happened  there  was  they 
went  at  them.  It  was  the  longest  case  in  the  NLRB  history  to  that  point,  eight  months' 
worth  of  hearings  totaling  14,500  pages  in  transcripts.  But  in  the  end,  all  of  it  was  for 
nothing,  because  68  percent  of  the  employees  voted  to  join  within  SPEEA  and  become 
unionized.  (Applause) 

Throughout  that  campaign,  our  affiliation  discussions  continued.  Our  unions 
together,  both  the  Professional  and  Technical  Engineers  and  SPEEA,  were  very  similar  in 
nature.  We  represented  many  of  the  same  sorts  of  occupations.  We're  both  very  tied  in 
with  the  defense,  aviation  and  aerospace  industries,  and  actually  had  lobbied  together  on 
several  issues. 

Probably  most  importantly,  though,  was  that  we  shared  a  common  philosophy  in 
that  our  members  must  run  the  union.  After  a  pretty  long  and  sometimes  arduous  affilia- 
tion campaign,  80  percent  of  the  SPEEA  members  voted  to  become  IFPTE  Local  2001. 
And  we  went  back  to  Wichita.  Our  intent  anyway  was  to  go  back  to  Wichita  to  continue 
to  organize  there. 

Before  we  did  that,  we  faced  contract  expiration  for  the  20,000  engineers  and  techni- 
cians we  already  represented.  Boeing  had  just  come  off  of  the  most  profitable  year  in  its 
history,  just  recently  bought  out  Hughes  Space  Alliance  for  $4  billion.  For  some  reason, 
they  decided  they've  had  enough  with  SPEEA  trying  to  act  like  a  real  union.  So  they  tried 
to  force  concessions  on  our  newest  local. 

With  votes  of  98  percent  and  99  percent  rejection  respectively  between  the  engineers 
and  the  technicians,  our  members  voted  down  these  take-away  contracts,  and  on 
February  9th  of  2000,  20,000  engineers  in  seven  states  went  on  strike  against  Boeing. 

But  the  most  amazing  thing  about  that  strike  was  that  at  that  time,  SPEEA  was  an 
open  shop  \mion.  Yet,  4,000 — on  the  day  of  the  strike,  4,000  nonmembers  walked  off  the 
job  to  join  us,  and  literally  thousands  of  them  made  a  beeline  for  the  union  office  to  sign 
up  for  the  union  and  find  out  what  their  picket  duty  had  to  be.  (Applause) 

Thank  you. 

We're  a  small  international  union,  and  we  don't  have  a  strike  fund.  So  we  knew  we 
needed  some  help,  and  we  appealed  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  to  all  of  you,  and  the  support 
you  gave  us  was  inaedible.  You  donated  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  countiess  hours 
of  staff  and  volunteer  time.  And  after  a  40-day  strike,  we  won  the  contract  that  our 
employees  had  earned  for  themselves. 

You  know,  it's  not  often  that  we  can  walk  away  from  a  strike  and  say  we  won,  but  I'U 
tell  you,  through  the  endless  and  unbending  solidarity  of  these  workers  and  their  families 
aided  by  their  new  friends  within  IFPTE  and  the  AR-CIO  and  aU  of  their  imions  and 
with  the  special  strong  support  of  the  members  of  1AM  Local  751  and  their  president, 
Intemational  President  Tom  Buffenbarger,  and  with  the  personal,  diligent  and  critical 
involvement  of  our  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka,  we  took  on  a  corporate  giant  and 
we  showed  them  that  the  American  labor  movement  is  indeed  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  But  we  weren't  done.  (Applause) 

We  went  back  to  Wichita,  where  Boeing  again  was  waiting  for  us  with  all  of  their 
dirty  tricks.  They  pulled  out  everything  they  had,  spent  millions  of  dollars,  even  leased 
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a  local  amusement  park  for  an  anti-imion  holiday  for  all  of  the  employees  and  their 
families.  While  they  were  at  their  worst,  we  were  at  our  best. 

We  stuck  to  our  core  issues  of  bringing  fair  and  equitable  wages  to  our  members,  and 
in  the  end  again,  we  won  a  contract  for  4,000  professional  employees  in  a  right  to  work 
state.  (Applause) 

Now  we're  in  St.  Louis,  where  we're  working  to  bring  the  contract  and  fair  wages  and 
benefits  to  the  engineers  and  technicians  at  the  St.  Louis  facility  at  Boeing.  You  know, 
after  September  11th,  like  a  lot  of  organizing  campaigns,  it  stalled  a  little  bit  because 
suddenly  the  employees  saw  their  issues  as  a  little  less  important  than  they  did  the  day 
before,  but  now  we're  back  on  the  road  again.  We're  going  stronger  than  ever,  and  the 
workers  there  are  as  cormnitted  as  we  are  to  bring  them  and  their  co-workers  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  IFPTE/SPEEA  family 

Throughout  all  of  these  campaigns,  our  members  have  been  behind  us  100  percent, 
because  our  members  fuUy  understand  that  their  wages  and  benefits  always  face  the 
scmtiny  of  the  employer,  and  they  know  that  the  only  way  that  they  can  maintain  and 
build  the  power  that  they've  got  for  themselves  is  by  continuing  to  organize.  In  our 
union,  we  must  continue  to  organize,  and  we  will.  Si,  se  puede.  (Applause) 

O'SULLIVAN:  Thanks,  Greg. 

We're  going  to  take  a  look  at  a  video,  and  then  Vice  President  Jim  Hoffa  wiU  tell  us 
about  the  Teamsters'  work  with  port  drivers. 

..A  video  on  port  drivers  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

HOFFA:  Thank  you.  Come  on  up,  John. 

Greetings,  brothers  and  sisters.  I'm  joined  today  by  Johrmy  Bowers  of  the  ILA  and 
I'm  joined  by  Jim  Spinosa  of  the  ILWU.  (Applause) 

They  are  partners  in  a  historic  undertaking.  I'm  here  today  to  send  a  message  to  the 
shipping  lines,  the  port  authorities  and  the  port  trucking  companies,  the  Teamsters  union 
has  united  with  the  longshore  imions  to  take  back  the  ports.  North  American  ports  will 
once  again  be  wall-to-wall  union.  (Applause) 

With  the  help  of  the  ILA  and  the  ILWU,  the  Teamsters  will  organize  50,000  tmck 
drivers  serving  our  ports.  The  plight  of  the  drivers  throughout  our  country  is  appalling. 
This  largely  immigrant  group  of  people  earn  less  than  $8  an  hour,  while  Teamsters  eam 
much  more  than  that,  two  and  three  times. 

They  have  no  health  benefits.  They  have  no  retirement  benefits.  They  are  exploited 
by  the  shipping  lines,  the  terminal  operators,  the  port  tmcking  companies  and  the  oU 
and  gas  monopolies.  The  port  tmck  drivers  are  forced  to  perform  himdreds  of  hours  of 
work  each  day  which  they  are  not  paid  for.  They  are  forced  to  wait  long  hours,  long 
hours  while  they  wait  to  pick  up  their  loads,  all  unpaid. 

Every  day,  port  drivers  are  saddled  with  overweight  and  often  improperly  labeled 
containers  that  contain  hazardous  material.  Often  they  are  forced  to  clean  out  the  con- 
tainers that  they  transported  that  have  hazardous  waste  in  them.  They  are  forced  to  drive 
unsafe  tmcks  owned  by  shipping  lines  on  public  highways.  When  they  speak  out,  they're 
often  harassed,  intimidated  and  fired. 

As  a  result,  many  have  been  silenced  and  continue  to  endure  these  abusive  condi- 
tions. The  labor  movement  and  the  Teamsters  imion  cannot  let  these  hard-working  men 
and  women  suffer.  We  must  aU  speak  out  against  this  injustice,  and  the  Teamsters,  the 
ILA,  the  ILWU  are  committed  to  leading  the  way. 

I'm  pleased  to  armounce  this  day  at  this  convention  at  the  AFL-CIO  that  the  three 
unions  who  have  been  sometimes  in  conflict  have  always  understood  the  need  for  unity, 
that  today  we  have  signed  a  historic  contract  to  make  sure  we  are  wall  to  wall  in  the  ports 
of  America.  (Applause) 
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Here  is  the  contract.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  (Applause) 

Historic.  TTiis  alliance  brings  to  reality  a  dream  that  my  father,  James  R.  Hoffa,  had, 
that  Harry  Bridges  had,  that  Teddy  Gleason  had  over  40  years  ago:  To  build  a  united  labor 
front  at  the  nation's  ports  at  a  time  when  all  three  unions  were  outside  the  AFL-CIO. 

Today,  the  three  strongest  unions  working  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  now  solidly  united,  and  through  this  alliance,  we  will  take  back  the  nation's 
ports  for  the  workers  that  make  them  run. 

In  dosing,  I'd  Uke  to  send  another  message.  This  message  is  to  the  50,000  port  driv- 
ers and  their  families  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Teamsters  vmion,  supported 
by  the  ILA  and  the  ILWU  and  the  overall  13  million  members  of  the  AFl^CIO,  will  not 
tolerate  the  exploitation  and  oppression  they  endure.  We  are  going  to  level  the  plajong 
field  that  has  been  tilted  in  favor  of  the  shipping  lines.  We  will  have  a  voice.  You  will  be 
heard.  We  will  take  back  the  ports.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

O'SULLTVAN:  They're  my  guys.  Thank  you,  Jim.  Solidarity  forever.  That's  what  if  s 
all  about;  isn't  it? 

Now  we  wiU  hear  from  the  Machinists  President,  Tom  Buffenbarger,  and  from  Sheila 
Herbert  about  the  organizing  that's  going  on  at  the  San  Francisco  Airport.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESroENT  R.  THOMAS  BUFFENBARGER,  Machinists:  Thank  you  very 
much,  Terry. 

This  all  began  a  little  over  two  years  ago  when  1  received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
two  principals  of  central  labor  coundls  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  Shelley  Kessler  and 
Walter  Johnson,  who  said  they  had  a  problem  and  they  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  to 
San  Francisco,  and  an  organizing  campaign  was  latmched  at  the  San  Francisco 
International  Airport. 

With  a  coalition  of  two  central  labor  cotmdls,  six  intemational  unions  and  nine 
locals — ^not  a  typical  recipe  for  success — ^we  have  organized  since  then  2,300  new  workers 
iato  the  U.S.  labor  movement.  (Applause) 

To  make  this  campaign  successful,  we  built  on  a  few  things  we've  learned  from  air- 
port organizing  elsewhere  to  form  a  coalition  to  speak  for  workers  with  one  voice  rather 
than  having  various  local  unions  take  on  piecemeal  organizing. 

We  learned  to  use  our  political  power  with  the  politicians  who  control  the  airport. 
We  learned  to  build  a  strong  worker  organization.  We  learned  to  put  pressure  on  employ- 
ers to  do  the  right  thing.  And  we  leamed  to  get  help  from  the  50  percent  to  80  percent  of 
workers  at  the  airport  who  are  typically  union  members  already. 

We  also  have  avoided  using  the  NLRB  process.  Of  the  thovisands  of  workers  we  have 
organized  in  airport  campaigns,  none  have  gone  through  an  NLRB  election  process.  That 
means  the  NLRB's  failure  to  enforce  its  own  rules  has  not  damaged  our  campaigns. 
(Applause) 

Thousands  of  workers  have  seen  their  hourly  wages  almost  double.  They  have  seen 
jobs  that  had  no  benefits  become  jobs  that  provide  family  health  insurance  and  pension 
plans.  The  airport  and  the  dty  have  adopted  living  wage  rules  to  bring  airport  workers  up 
to  $10.50  an  hour  and  call  for  vacation  and  health  insurance  coverage. 

We  know  we're  making  a  difference,  not  only  for  the  workers  at  the  airport,  but 
we're  raising  standards  for  all  workers  throughout  the  area. 

While  one  in  10  private-sector  workers  are  organized  nationwide,  at  San  Frandsco 
Airport,  nine  in  10  have  the  benefits  of  vinion  membership.  (Applause) 

We  will  continue — ^rest  assured — ^we  will  continue  to  fight  until  everyone  at  SFO  has 
won  a  union  voice  at  work. 

SFOrganize  has  shown  how  unions  can  work  together  for  everyone's  benefit. 
Building  coalitions  is  always  challenging,  but  when  we  bring  together  local  unions,  their 
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international  unions,  the  central  labor  council  and  the  AFL-CIO  right  from  the  start,  we 
really  use  our  strength. 

We  will  continue  to  fight  to  bring  union  membership  to  another  10,000  workers  at 
other  airports  where  there  are  active  campaigns:  In  Seattle,  in  Denver,  in  Baltimore,  in 
Phoenix  and  beyond. 

Here  with  me  are  representatives  from  the  participating  unions  who  now  count 
themselves  as  union  members  because  of  the  SFO  campaign:  Remy  Bartolos  and  Laura 
Freeland,  lAM  members  from  Swissport;  Edwina  Mallari,  a  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Worker  member  from  HMS  Host;  Tom  Martin,  an  IBT  member  from  Global  Services;  and 
Sheila  Herbert,  an  OPEIU  member  from  Polaris  Research  and  Development. 

Sheila  Herbert  will  tell  you  how  becoming  a  member  of  OPEIU  changed  her  life. 
We  pledge  to  Sheila  and  the  unorganized  workers  at  airports  who  still  earn  poverty  wages 
that  we  will  use  our  power  to  win  them  benefits  of  a  union.  We  have  shown  we  can  do 
it  and  we  will  not  let  you  down. 

Sheila.  (Applause) 

SHEILA  HERBERT,  Office  and  Professional  Employees:  I  work  for  Polaris 
Research  and  Development  as  an  information  representative  at  the  information  booth  at 
the  San  Francisco  International  Airport.  I've  worked  there  for  10  years. 

And  thanks  to  the  San  Francisco  Airport  organizing  campaign,  me  and  2,000  of  my 
co-workers  can  now  say  we  are  union  members.  (Applause) 

The  SFO  organizing  project  has  brought  real  changes  to  us  and  thousands  of  others 
at  the  airport.  It  allows  our  voices  to  be  heard  in  areas  where  it  is  most  needed.  Our  union 
protects  us  against  unfairness  and  gives  us  better  working  conditions.  We  now  get  regular 
wage  increases  and  have  job  security.  We  never  had  these  until  we  got  the  union. 

Wages  and  benefits  at  SFO  have  inaeased  dramatically  since  SFOrganize  began. 
All  the  unions  have  organized  workers  and  we  are  all  stronger  because  of  it. 

This  holiday  season  so  many  of  us  have  something  we  can  be  thankful  for,  the 
benefits  of  a  union.  We  recently  had  layoffs  due  to  the  economic  impact  of  September 
11th,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  without  our  union  contract  the  layoffs  would  not  have 
been  fair. 

I  want  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO  for  supporting  the  project  and  OPEIU  Local  3  for  stay- 
ing committed.  And  I  would  like  to  thank  Myra  Hepburn,  the  OPEIU  organizer,  for  her 
help  and  support. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  union  member.  I  will  work  with  the  SFOrganize  project  to 
bring  benefits  to  the  imion  and  everyone  at  SFO  Airport.  We  wiU  fight  until  every  worker 
at  SFO  can  say  "Union  Yes."  Thank  you. 

O'SULLTVAN:  Sheila,  we  are  proud  to  have  you  as  a  union  member  and  our  other 
brothers  and  sisters  with  you.  Congratulations.  The  entire  labor  movement  will  be  fight- 
ing right  along  with  you. 

Let's  now  look  at  the  third  building  block  for  organizing  outlined  in  Resolution  1, 
changing  the  organizing  environment.  As  everyone  in  this  room  knows,  employers  rarely 
play  by  the  rules  in  organizing  campaigns.  They  harass,  intimidate  and  fire  workers  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  make  thek  own  choice  about  whether  to  form  a  union.  With 
the  AFL-CIO's  Voice@Work  campaign,  we  have  seen  that  community  and  political 
support  can  enable  workers  to  overcome  vicious  anti-worker,  anti-union  campaigns. 

Resolution  1  calls  on  us  to  increase  the  commimity  outreach  that  can  biuld  this  type 
of  support  and  to  involve  public  officials  in  organizing  campaigns  and  enlist  their  pledge 
of  support. 

It  also  states  that  we  wiU  urge  elected  leaders  at  every  level  to  reform  outdated  labor 
laws  so  workers  can  freely  choose  to  form  a  xmion. 
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I  would  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Sandy  Feldman  of  the  AFT  to  tell  us  about  what 
this  approach  has  meant  for  organizing  graduate  assistants  at  Temple  University  and 
Michigan  State  University.  Sandy.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESroENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN,  AFT:  Thank  you,  Seaetary  O'Sullivan. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  happy  to  report  that  the  AFT,  which  is  a  growing  union  and 
an  organizing  imion,  today  represents  14,000  graduate  teaching  and  research  employees 
on  college  and  university  campuses  around  the  United  States.  (Applause) 

1  also  woxild  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  sister  unions  also  organizing  graduate 
employees.  The  CWA  and  the  UAW  are  also  doing  this  aaoss  the  country  and  using  some 
of  these  same  strategies. 

Graduate  teaching  and  research  assistants  are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
in  our  nation's  vmiversities  every  day.  For  example,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  they  now  teach  30  percent  of  all  undergraduate  aedit  hours,  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  nearly  40  percent.  Those  numbers  prove  that  they  may  be 
students,  but  they  are  also  employees.  They  are  exploited  employees. 

Many  graduate  employees  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  and  there's  been  a  trend  in 
the  past  year  or  two  to  hit  them  with  a  double  whammy  of  higher  health  care  premiums 
and  lower  benefits. 

In  other  words,  university  administrations  like  to  think  of  graduate  students  as  cheap 
labor  when  they  fill  their  classes,  but  deny  that  they  are  employees,  and  they  call  them 
students  instead  when  they  seek  decent  pay  and  benefits  and  the  right  to  unionize. 

And  yet,  still,  our  graduate  workers  are  winning  major  campaigns.  At  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  the  administration  waged  a  two-year  stmggle  to  bust  the 
union,  complete  with  anti-union  attorneys,  challenges  to  the  labor  boards  and  the  courts 
and  an  aggressive  effort  to  turn  students  away  from  the  vinion.  Yet  the  union  ultimately 
received  recognition  and  won  by  a  vote  of  290  to  16,  a  95  percent  margin.  (Applause) 

Key  to  the  victory  was  the  concerted  campaign  that  they  waged,  with  the  help  of  the 
Philadelphia  cential  labor  coundl,  to  rally  community  leaders,  dergy,  faculty  members, 
students  and  the  dty  coundl  to  their  cause. 

At  Michigan  State  University,  the  union  drew  foot  soldiers  from  sister  AFT  imions  at 
Wayne  State  University  and  at  ttae  University  of  Michigan,  as  well  as  organized  labor  from 
all  around  the  state.  On  the  political  front,  the  unions  sought  out  and  recdved  support 
from  the  Democratic  congressional  ddegation  to  contact  the  MSU  president  to  ask  him 
to  back  off  the  anti-union  campaign. 

Congressman  David  Bonior,  who  many  of  you  know  is  a  friend  of  labor,  spoke  with 
the  MSU  president  on  numerous  occasions,  wrote  letters  on  the  imion's  behalf  and 
showed  up  on  the  day  of  the  dection  to  offer  moral  support. 

Twenty-six  state  legislators,  induding  three  Republicans,  provided  hands-on  assis- 
tance. The  strategy  paid  off  and  MSU  students  now  have  their  union.  (Applause) 

One  thing  we  can  count  on,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  fight,  a  very,  very  tough  fight. 
Only  last  week,  graduate  employees  organizing  through  the  AFT  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  were  forced  to  stage  a  two-day  work  stoppage  to  win  union 
recognition  for  all  the  graduate  employees  there.  As  we  continue  our  campaigns  in 
Illinois  and  on  campuses  like  Perm  State  and  the  University  of  Permsylvania,  and  as  we 
face  inaeasingly  aggressive  union-busting  activity,  it  is  dear  to  us  that  the  alliances  that 
we  can  buUd  with  community  leaders  and  with  political  leaders  and  organized  labor  will 
become  more  important  than  ever. 

So  let  me  dose  by  recognizing  the  courage  of  all  our  graduate  employees  in  their 
efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality  education,  to  hold  large  institutions  accountable  to 
their  community  and  to  gain  union  recognition.  Here  with  us  today  are  April  Logan  from 
Temple  University — come  on  up,  April — and  Peter  Cunningham  from  Michigan  State, 
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and  they  have  worked  hard  to  build  unionism  in  their  institutions.  (Applause) 

APRIL  LOGAN,  AFT:  I  didn't  have  anything  prepared,  but  I  jmt  want  to  say  thank 
you  so  much  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  to  the  AFT.  We  could  not  have  won  that  fight  without 
you  all.  290  to  16,  that  says  a  lot  about  the  power  of  the  labor  movement  and  of  all  the 
workers.  And  we  could  not  have  done  it  without  you. 

Right  now  we're  starting  our  contract  negotiations,  and  the  administration  is  being 
anything  but  cooperative.  But  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  we're  going  to  push  through  and 
we're  going  to  win  this  fight  and  we're  going  to  win  a  fair  contract.  (Applause) 

O'SULLTVAN:  Thank  you,  Sandy.  And  we  all  welcome  April  and  Peter  to  the  House 
of  Labor. 

I'd  like  to  now  call  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  Leo  Gerard  to  the  podium.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LEO  GERARD,  Steelworkers:  Thank  you. 

Some  of  you  may  think  that  because  the  Steelworkers  are  so  heavily  engaged  in 
trying  to  save  40  percent  of  America's  steel  industry  from  oblivion  that  we're  not  doing 
much  organizing.  Let  me  tell  you  that  that's  completely  wrong.  In  1998,  our  union, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  then-President  George  Becker,  started  a  program  to  change  to 
organize.  And  this  is  difficult  work.  There  are  difficult  programs  that  you  need  to  change, 
and  there's  progress  that  you  need  to  make. 

We  went  to  our  convention  and  asked  our  membership  to  give  us  a  constitutional 
amendment  with  a  dedicated  organizing  fund  that  would  be  dedicated  to  growing  ovir 
union  and  dedicated  to  organizing.  That  was  on  top  of  an  already  committed  about  12 
percent  we  were  putting  toward  organizing.  That  moved  us  very  dose  to  the  30  percent 
range  over  a  two-year  period.  It  was  a  contentious  debate,  but  it  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

We  then  brought  90  people  to  our  education  center  and  gave  them  a  training 
program — an  organizing  awareness  program  and  why  organizing  was  so  important  to 
local  unions.  We  then  put  those  90  people  out  in  the  field,  and  we  went  and  trained 
16,000  people  on  why  organizing  was  important.  We  didn't  try  to  make  organizers  of 
them,  but  we  tried  to  start  the  cultural  change  in  our  organizing  awareness  program. 

That's  now  three  years  ago.  And  let  me  tell  you,  this  is  difficult,  difficult  work.  There 
are  entrenched  bureauaades  within  every  organization.  And  we've  told  our  members 
and  we've  told  our  staff  that  we  have  no  choice,  the  labor  movement  has  no  choice. 
Either  we're  going  to  organize  or  we're  going  to  die.  And  the  labor  movement  is  too 
important.  The  values  that  we  have  are  too  important.  The  values  that  we've  seen  last 
night  and  every  day,  and  the  values  that  we  saw  on  9/11,  the  values  that  we  saw  on  9/12 
when  Wall  Street  was  downgrading  every  industrial  bond  while  firemen  and  ironworkers 
and  all  kinds  of  other  workers  were  making  their  way  to  Ground  Zero. 

The  values  of  caring,  the  values  of  sharing,  the  values  of  equity,  the  values  of  sodal 
justice,  the  values  that  are  entrenched  in  our  labor  movement  are  worth  fighting  for.  And 
they're  worth  changing  our  organizations  for. 

1  say  to  our  staff  and  our  members  every  day  that  I'm  one  of  the  luckiest  people  in 
the  world.  I  can't  remember  ever  waking  up  since  I  got  active  in  the  labor  movement  not 
being  happy  that  today  I  was  going  to  have  a  chance  to  make  someone's  life  better  by 
something  I  would  do  or  something  1  would  prevent  someone  dse  from  doing.  What 
could  be  more  honorable  work?  What  could  be  more  honorable  work  than  giving  work- 
ing people  a  voice,  giving  working  people  dignity  and  giving  working  people  a  right  to 
say  no  to  injustice  and  inequity.  There  is  nothing  more  honorable  than  that,  and  we're 
doing  it.  (Applause) 

But,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  owe  it  to  those  that  are  going  to  come  after  us,  to  make 
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sure  that  our  kids  and  our  grandkids  have  as  equal  a  shot  in  life  as  we  had.  I  don't  know 
about  you,  but  I  get  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  right-wing  Republicans  talk  about  family 
values.  The  best  family  value  that  I  know  is  a  good,  decent-paying  union  job  that  gives 
you  a  good,  decent  contract.  (Applause) 

We're  trying  to  change  our  imion,  and  it  isn't  easy,  and  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  teU 
anyone  it's  easy.  But  we're  also  trying  to  change  our  political  agenda.  And  crisis  after  crisis 
consumes  so  much  of  our  time.  But  in  the  Steelworkers  union,  our  political  agenda  will 
include  bringing  workers  who  have  tried  to  form  a  union,  who  have  been  intimidated 
and  who  have  been  discharged,  bringing  them  to  Washington  and  putting  them  on  the 
streets,  putting  them  for  a  week  going  door  to  door  to  the  congressional  leadership  of 
both  parties  and  saying,  I  want  you  to  look  in  my  eye,  because  when  I  wanted  to  exerdse 
a  legal  right  in  law,  a  legal  right  in  law,  I  had  to  sneak  around  in  back  doors  to  do  it,  and 
1  got  &ed. 

And  if  you  foUow  the  legal  process,  1  may  get  my  job  back  in  10  years. 

There's  something  wrong  with  the  law  and  there's  something  wrong  with  the  system 
that  isn't  willing  to  change  that  law.  When  we  deal  with  the  changes  and  we  deal  with 
this  block  of  the  organizing  report,  we  need  to  understand  as  a  movement  that  there  are 
some  people  in  Washington  we  ought  not  waste  our  time  trying  to  convince,  we  just 
should  try  to  defeat  them,  the  Dick  Armeys  and  the  anti-worker  crowd.  (Applause) 

But,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  friends  that  still  don't  understand  the  depth  of  this 
crisis.  We  need  to  take  those  people  and  we  need  to  take  them  to  union  after  imion  and 
hear  their  stories.  We  need  to  be  as  focused  on  making  legislative  change  and  getting  leg- 
islative support  for  the  right  to  organize  as  we  are  on  Fast  Track,  as  we  are  on  anything 
else,  the  stimulus  package. 

America  is  one  of  the  few  covintries  on  Earth  where  the  courts  have  stripped  away 
the  full  intent  of  what  over  50  years  ago  was  the  most  progressive  labor  law  in  the  world. 
Our  friends  are  not  in  courts.  Our  friends  are  not  in  towers.  Our  friends  are  not  bosses. 
Our  friends  are  our  members  and  our  future  members. 

If  we  join  together  and  we  make  the  fight,  we  can  change  the  political  agenda;  and  if 
we  join  together  and  change  our  unions,  this  generation's  legacy  will  be  a  stiong,  healthy, 
dynamic  growing  labor  movement.  If  we  don't  change,  shame  on  us.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

O'SULLTVAN:  Thank  you,  Leo,  for  those  inspirational  words. 

Some  of  the  people  who  most  need  a  imion  and  who  are  most  anxious  to  have  a 
xmion  are  immigrant  workers.  Vice  President  John  Wilhelm  of  HERE  is  going  to  share 
with  us  the  importance  of  organizing  immigrant  workers. 

John. 

WILHELM:  In  Febmary  2000,  when  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  passed  its  his- 
toric resolution  putting  the  American  labor  movement  squarely  and  firmly  on  the  side  of 
immigrant  workers  in  this  country,  some  people  expressed  surprise  that  that  resolution 
passed  imanimously.  I  wasn't  surprised  because  all  of  our  unions  are  out  trjong  to  organ- 
ize today,  responding  to  the  call  of  John  Sweeney  in  1995  and  since  then. 

When  we  were  aU  out  organizing,  we  fovmd  that  the  issue  of  immigration  and  the 
rights  of  immigrant  workers  is  no  longer  a  California,  Texas,  Florida,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  lUinois  issue,  it's  an  issue  everywhere.  There  is  no  industry  in  America,  no  occupa- 
tion, no  state,  no  dty,  no  town,  no  village  today  that  doesn't  have  immigrants  working 
there. 

In  the  birth  of  the  modem  American  labor  movement  in  the  Great  Depression,  we 
didn't  ask  workers  in  auto  and  steel  and  mbber  and  clothing  and  all  of  those  industries 
that  organized,  we  didn't  ask  them  what  their  immigration  status  was.  We  simply  asked 
them  which  side  are  you  on. 
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The  good  news  for  organizing  today  is  that  immigrant  workers  came  here,  just  as 
generations  of  earlier  immigrants  did,  seeking  to  share  in  the  American  dream.  And  when 
they  find  that  American  employers  welcome  them  for  their  labor  and  their  sweat  but 
don't  want  to  let  them  share  in  the  American  dream,  when  they  find  that,  then  they're 
very  responsive  to  organizing. 

But  because  immigrants  are  in  aU  industries  today,  when  immigrant  workers  are 
vulnerable,  when  immigrant  workers  face  extra  retaliation  and,  indeed,  deportation  when 
they  stand  up  for  their  rights  on  the  job,  when  immigrant  workers  are  vulnerable,  then 
all  American  workers  are  vulnerable  because  we're  all  in  this  economy  together. 

So  we  have  two  tasks  as  part  of  our  organizing  mandate:  We  need  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  change  the  unfair  immigration  laws  in  this  country — and  we'll  talk  about  that 
later  on  today — ^but  we  also  need,  even  before  we  change  that  law,  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  immigrant  workers  whenever  immigrant  workers  stand  up  and  fight  for  their  union. 

We'd  like  to  show  you  a  brief  excerpt  from  a  video  that  we  made  in  HERE.  By  the 
way,  if  you'd  be  interested  in  the  full  video,  just  let  me  know.  This  video  talks  about  the 
effort  of  some  immigrant  workers  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  to  organize,  and  the  com- 
munity uprising  that  occurred  in  support  of  those  workers  when  their  boss,  the  Holiday 
Inn  Express  in  Minneapolis,  went  after  them  because  they  were  inrniigrants. 

..A  video  presentation  from  HERE  on  immigrant  workers  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Applause) 

O'SULLIVAN:  Thank  you,  John. 

I  now  ask  Vice  President  Bruce  Raynor  and  some  special  guests  to  tell  us  about  laun- 
dry workers  who  have  recently  become  members  of  UNITE.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BRUCE  RAYNOR,  UNITE:  Well,  first  of  aU,  I  want  to  thank 
committee  Chair  Andy  Stem  and  Terry  O'SuUivan  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  on  the 
program  to  stand  between  the  leaders  of  the  American  labor  movement  and  a  hard- 
earned  lunch  to  talk  about  organizing. 

UNITE,  the  union  that  I'm  proud  to  be  the  president  of,  is  a  union  associated  with 
textile  and  apparel  and  appeirel  distribution  workers,  manufacturing  workers  throughout 
North  America.  But  for  many  years,  we  represented  10,000  industrial  laimdry  workers  in 
cities  like  New  York  and  Toledo  and  Detroit,  workers  who  work  hard  for  low  pay,  workers 
who  are  largely  minority  and  immigrant  workers.  In  fact,  most  of  our  membership  is 
largely  minority  and  immigrant  workers,  and  all  of  whom  are  low  paid. 

Three  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  we  had  a  local  here  of  400  members.  But 
brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  proud  to  say  that  today  in  the  dty  of  Las  Vegas,  UNITE  hosts  a 
local  of  3,500  imion  members  in  the  dty  of  Las  Vegas,  and  I'm  asking  them  to  join  me 
up  here  now.  (Applause) 

Laundry  workers  work  in  hard  jobs  that  are  hot  in  the  summertime,  that  are  cold  in 
the  wintertime,  that  are  dirty.  Laundry  workers  do  jobs  that  other  people  don't  want  to 
do  for  bosses  that  don't  respect  them  and  don't  appredate  them.  And  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, I'm  proud  to  say  in  three  years,  UNITE  has  taken  those  10,000  laundry  workers,  and 
today,  UNITE  represents  40,000  laundry  workers  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other,  one  in  four  in  America. 

To  organize  those  laundry  workers,  we've  had  to  run  nontraditional  campaigns. 
Union  elections  often  don't  work  with  industrial  laundries,  and  let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  campaign  that  UNITE  and  the  Lavmdry  Workers  have  had  to 
run  to  organize  these  hundreds  of  laundries. 

In  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.,  there's  not  a  single  unionized  laundry  in  that 
market.  And  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  UNITE  went  and  attempted  to  help  the  largest  laundry 
in  the  dty  of  Baltimore,  a  laundry  called  Up-To-Date,  to  organize  a  union. 
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We  went  to  have  a  union  election.  The  workforce  was  black  and  Latino.  And  prior 
to  the  election,  by  election  day,  the  company  had  fired  40  of  our  union  leaders,  an 
employer  that  paid  workers  $6  an  hour  with  no  health  insurance  for  their  children, 
no  retirement,  no  sick  days  and  no  dignity  and  no  respect. 

The  word  "nigger"  was  used  commonly  to  refer  to  black  workers.  Immigrant  workers 
were  threatened  to  be  sent  back  where  they  came  from  if  they  complained.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  prior  to  the  election,  the  owner  did  something— 
and  I  worked  in  the  South  for  20  years— that  I'd  even  never  seen.  They  dumped  a  truck- 
load  of  horse  manure  on  the  gates  so  that  the  union  workers,  to  leaflet  the  plant,  would 
have  to  stand  in  horse  manure  to  degrade  them  as  human  beings. 

And  despite  all  that,  we  lost  the  election  by  17  votes,  but  our  union  doesn't  know 
how  to  lose;  we  went  back,  and  we  went  through  the  courts  and  we  won  all  the  court 
cases.  They  reinstated  the  workers  and  we  got  ready  to  have  a  second  election.  And  this 
lunatic  that  owned  the  company,  that  still  owns  the  company,  he  got  the  workers  up  in  a 
meeting  and  lined  up  11  of  the  black  workers  who  had  led  the  union  campaign  and  said, 
"You  see  these  people?"  He  had  security  guards  walk  those  11  out.  "I'm  firing  them  again, 
and  there  isn't  a  damn  thing  anybody  can  do  about  it." 

Well,  this  guy  was  not  only  mean,  he  was  stupid — ^because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
there  was  something  we  could  do  about  it,  and  we  and  the  workers  met  and  we  called  for 
a  recognition  strike  at  Up-To-Date  Laundry  for  the  270  workers  in  the  dty  of  Baltimore, 
but  we  understood  that  those  workers  could  not  win  that  strike  by  themselves. 

When  those  workers  voted  to  strike,  they  voted  to  strike  with  the  support  of  the 
250,000  members  of  UNITE  and  all  the  friends  we  could  muster.  As  that  strike  began,  we 
went  after  the  customers  that  this  laundry  uses. 

And  the  first  customer  was  a  nonunion  hotel,  John  Wilhelm,  because  we  don't 
demonstrate  at  union  hotels,  and  we  went  to  the  Sheraton  in  the  harbor  in  Baltimore 
where  they  had  just  gotten  a  beautiful  handmade  carpet  in  the  lobby,  custom-made  for 
the  hotel,  and  it  was  beige.  I  can  still  see  that  carpet.  And  it  was  in  the  summertime, 
and  we  decided  to  have  a  sit-in  at  the  Sheraton. 

And  we  had  200  of  our  members  and  strikers  walk  over  to  the  Sheraton,  and  you 
know  what  happens  in  the  surmnertime  sometimes  is  the  conaete,  you  get  tar.  It  melts. 
And  unfortimately,  some  of  our  people  must  have  stepped  in  some  of  that  tar  on  the 
way  to  the  demonstration. 

And  we  sat  down  in  that  hotel,  but  being  law-abiding  citizens,  when  the  Baltimore 
police  said  we  had  to  leave  or  go  to  jail,  we  said,  "No,  Officer,  we'U  leave  peacefully."  We 
left,  but  we  left  something  behind  to  remember  us  by.  That  hotel  called  us  two  days  later 
and  said,  "If  you  promise  never  to  come  back,  we'U  cease  doing  business  with  that  laim- 
dry  'till  the  strike  is  over."  (Applause) 

Then  we  went  to  an  organization  based  in  Baltimore  called  the  NAACP,  and  we  went 
to  seek  the  help  of  a  gentleman  named  Kweisi  Mfume,  a  former  congressman  and  a  great 
civil  rights  leader.  We  brought  workers  and  we  told  Mr.  Mfume— workers  told  him  in 
their  own  words  about  the  tieatment,  the  sexual  harassment.  We  showed  him  evidence, 
and  Mfume  said,  "WeU,  you  know,  I'm  going  to  have  to  get  the  other  side." 

And  we  said,  "Be  our  guest.  Go  talk  to  the  owner."  And  I'm  glad  he  did,  because  after 
Mfume  came  back  from  a  meeting  with  the  owner,  he  called  me  into  a  meeting  with 
Clayola  Brown  from  our  union  and  said,  "Bruce,  you  misled  me." 

I  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Mfume?" 

He  says,  "It's  much  worse.  He's  much  worse  than  you  said  he  was." 

And  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  help  you.  I'm  going  to  lead  this  thing.  I'm  going  to 
have  a  press  conference  at  the  gates  of  that  lavmdry  tomorrow  morning.  I'm  going  to 
bring  the  ministers  of  Baltimore,  and  the  dty  of  Baltimore  is  going  to  fight  for  these 
strikers."  (Applause) 
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And  then  Mfume  said,  "I  want  to  know  who  their  biggest  customer  is." 
And  we  said,  "Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Center,  Mr.  Mfume." 

And  he  said,  "My  God."  He  said,  "I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that 
organization." 

And  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  I'm 
going  to  call  the  chairman,  a  man  named  Michael  Bloomberg  (now  the  new  billionaire 
Republican  mayor  of  New  York.)"  And  Bloomberg  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Mfume  made  a  speech.  His  speech  was  called  "Which  Side  Are  You  On?" 
He  demanded  the  trustees  cease  doing  business  with  this  laundry,  cease  supporting  these 
kinds  of  conditions — and  Mfume  got  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Johns  Hopkins  withdrew  their  work.  (Applause) 

Sit-ins  and  demonstrations  continued,  and  after  eight  weeks,  the  owner  called  up 
Mfume  and  said,  "I'U  meet  with  the  union  in  your  office." 

We  met  in  his  office,  and  he  said,  "I'm  willing  to  recognize  the  union." 

And  Mfume  turned  to  me,  and  I  said,  "No." 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  no?  You've  been  on  strike  for  eight  weeks." 

I  said,  "Now  it's  not  about  recognition.  It's  about  a  contract.  We  don't  go  back  to 
work  'till  we  get  a  union  contract."  (Applause) 

The  owner  got  up  and  he  said  to  him,  "Mfume,  are  you  going  to  stand  for  this?" 
He  said,  "He's  the  union,  I'm  just  a  civil  rights  leader."  (Laughter) 

The  owner  said,  "Over  my  dead  body  will  I  be  blackmailed.  Economic  terrorism. 
Forced  to  sign  a  contract." 

Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  two  weeks  later,  after  10  days  on  strike,  that  man  signed  a 
union  contract,  with  a  75-cent  an  hour  pay  increase,  health  insurance  for  the  workers  and 
the  children,  retirement,  sick  days  and  dignity  and  respect  on  the  job.  (Standing  ovation) 

The  largest  laimdry  in  the  dty  of  Baltimore  became  a  beacon.  Then  we  went  right 
after  the  second  largest.  As  soon  as  we  signed  union  cards,  that  guy  called  me  up  and 
said,  "Hey,  I  don't  want  any  of  that.  Can  I  sign  the  same  contract?"  I  said,  "I  think  you 
could."  Now  the  second-largest  laundry  in  the  dty  of  Baltimore  has  signed  the  identical 
contract  to  Up-To-Date. 

During  that  campaign  Rich  Trumka  came  over  for  a  demonstration  and  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  owner.  Rich  Trumka  referred  to  the  name  of  the  laundry  as  Out-Of-Date. 
And  the  owner  said,  "No,  you  made  a  mistake,  it's  Up-To-Date."  And  Trumka  said,  "No,  I 
didn't  make  a  mistake,  you're  out  of  date." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  laundry  workers  have  to  fight  to  organize  each  and  every  plant 
that  we  organize.  Today,  as  we  meet  here,  we've  got  recognition  strikes  taking  place  in 
Chicago  and  Connecticut  and  organizing  campaigns  across  the  country.  UNITE  is  com- 
mitted to  organizing  a  majority  of  this  industry  in  the  next  18  months  before  our  next 
convention.  We  now  represent  one  in  four  laundry  workers;  we  wiU  represent  50  percent 
of  the  laimdry  workers  of  America  by  the  next  convention  of  our  union.  (Applause) 

Union  leaders  and  union  members  have  to  stop  complaining  and  bemoaning  our 
fate  and  doing  things  about  it  like  many  of  the  imions  sitting  in  this  room.  Our  workers 
work  hard,  they  need  strong,  smart  and  tough  unions  to  fight  for  them. 

I've  talked  about  laundry  workers — I  want  you  to  meet  a  laundry  worker  and  to 
hear  some  words  from  her.  Laura  Maas  is  a  typical  laundry  worker  in  some  ways  but  not  a 
typical  laundry  worker.  Laura  works  at  Ball/s  laundry.  She  and  her  co-workers  wash  the 
sheets  and  the  towels  and  the  tablecloths  that  you  used  if  you  stayed  at  Ball/s  or  Paris 
during  this  convention. 

Laura  Maas  came  to  the  United  States  from  her  country  of  Mexico  as  an  undocu- 
mented immigrant  worker  like  John  Wilhelm  talked  about.  Through  her  union  she's  been 
to  Washington  and  lobbied  Congress.  She  has  worked  on  organizing  campaigns  to  help 
other  workers  organize.  She  is  today  a  proud  U.S.  dtizen  and  a  political  activist  and  the 
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mother  of  five  children. 

I  give  you  Laura  Maas,  UNITE  member  from  Las  Vegas.  (Applause) 

...Sister  Laura  Maas  of  UNITE  Local  277  addressed  the  delegation  through  an  interpreter 

as  follows: 

LAURA  MAAS,  UNITE:  Good  morning,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  welcome  to 
the  City  of  Lights.  My  name  is  Laura  Maas  and  I  am  a  very  proud  member  of  Local  277, 
UNITE,  Nevada  District.  I  was  bom  in  the  south  of  Mexico.  Searching  for  the  American 
dream,  I  arrived  23  years  ago  to  this  dty  by  myself  where  I  started  working  for  Rally's 
Linen,  now  known  as  Flamingo  Laundry. 

As  a  Flamingo  Laundry  employee,  my  co-workers  and  I  work  very  hard  in  very  high 
temperatures  washing  all  the  linen  from  the  hotels  like  the  tablecloths  being  used  in  this 
convention  as  well  as  the  sheets  and  towels  in  your  rooms.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
work  and  we  hope  you  enjoy  them. 

1  know  what  it's  like  to  work  without  a  union,  without  respect  from  a  supervisor  and, 
even  worse,  to  work  for  low  wages.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  my  co-workers  and  1  were  ready 
for  a  change  and  we  began  to  organize. 

During  that  campaign,  management  made  it  impossible.  They  even  called  the  police 
on  us  to  try  to  intimidate  us.  But  we  were  not  afraid  and  we  won  the  election.  Now  I  am 
very  proud  to  say  we  have  one  of  the  best  laimdry  confracts  in  Nevada.  We  have  a  pen- 
sion, an  excellent  health  plan  and,  most  importantly,  dignity.  (Applause) 

We  also  have  a  citizenship  program  with  the  cooperation  of  our  union  and  the 
Culinary  Union.  Our  goal  is  to  naturalize  thousands  of  union  members  to  change  the 
future  of  thousands  of  immigrants. 

After  attending  UNTTE's  political  school,  I  know  how  powerful  our  vote  can  be. 
That's  why  I  invite  all  my  co-workers  to  become  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 

The  fight  continues.  That  is  why  my  fellow  union  members  that  are  here  with  me 
continue  to  help  organize  other  workers  who  need  a  union. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  enjoy  this  convention,  and  please  don't  forget  the  thousands 
of  imion  members  who  make  it  possible  for  all  the  visitors  to  come  to  our  dty  to  have  a 
wonderful  experience. 

Long  live  UNITE.  (Standing  ovation) 

O'SULOVAN:  Thank  you,  Bmce,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  commend  the  courage  and 
determination  of  our  new  brothers  and  sisters  working  in  the  laimdry  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
Resolution  No.  1,  "Building  a  Larger,  Stronger  Movement  of  America's  Workers." 
(Applause) 

STERN:  There's  a  motion  and  a  second.  Discussion?  I  want  to  remind  the  delegates 
to  please  identify  yourself  when  you  seek  recognition,  and  that  all  remarks  are  limited  to 
three  minutes.  Mike  1, 1  believe. 

BRIDGETTE  WILLIAMS,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Labor  Council:  Brother 
Chairman,  1  stand  in  support  of  this  resolution  and  its  building  blocks,  particularly  the 
Voice@Work  component.  Voice@Work  connects  the  community  to  organizing  and 
organizing  to  politics.  It  involves  the  entire  commimity  with  workers  organizing,  and  the 
community  takes  ownership  in  the  fight  for  higher  standards  and  workers'  rights.  It 
shines  the  light  on  employer  abuses  of  workers'  constitutional  right  to  have  a  imion. 

Voice@Work  is  organized  to  make  tmion  recognition  and  first  confracts  easier  and 
faster.  We  have  done  that  in  Kansas  City,  where  we  just  finished  a  confract  with  the 
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Jackson  County  prosecutors  through  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters.  And 
because  of  pressure  from  the  union  movement,  clergy,  elected  officials  and  dvic  leaders, 
the  AFT  has  organized  three  health  care  facilities,  part  of  a  giant  conglomerate  called 
Health  Midwest.  We  are  working  on  the  fourth  fadlity  and  making  progress  at  the  table. 
Voice@Work  has  been  the  centerpiece  of  imion  dties  for  labor  coimdls  aroimd  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chair,  I  remind  us  all,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  leave  no  worker  behind  by 
changing  the  climate  for  organizing  in  America  so  that  people  of  all  walks  of  life  in  every 
union  dty,  dty  by  dty,  have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  Voice@Work.  That's  how  we  grow 
the  labor  movement.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

STERN:  Thank  you.  Sister.  Mike  2. 

DAVID  DURKEE,  Bakery,  Confectionery,  Tobacco  Workers  and  Grain 
Millers:  Good  afternoon,  1  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  sentences  in  the  entire  resolution  states,  "30  to  40  million 
nonvmion  workers  would  join  a  union  if  they  only  had  a  chance."  And  it's  the  employer 
that's  denied  them  of  the  chance  when  they  utter  the  words,  "If  you  join  the  union,  you 
will  be  suspended" — they  deny  them  of  the  chance.  When  they  utter  the  words,  "You 
wiU  be  fired,"  they  deny  them  of  a  chance.  When  they  utter  the  words,  "You  wiU  be 
deported,"  they  deny  them  of  a  chance. 

These  30  to  40  miUion  workers  are  not  greedy  people.  More  often  than  not,  it's  about 
dignity.  Workers  want  to  be  recognized  as  human  beings,  not  as  machines.  Often  it's 
about  justice.  AH  workers  deserve  fair  treatment.  And  often  if  s  about  respect.  AH  workers 
need  to  be  acknowledged,  rewarded  and  thanked  for  the  work  that  they  do.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

STERN:  Thank  you.  Mike  3. 

JOHN  MARTINI,  United  Union  of  Roofers  and  Waterproofers:  Under 
President  Kmse's  leadership,  we  fully  support  this  resolution.  Under  President  Kruse  we 
have  two  organizing  campaigns  that  we  have  accomplished  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and  in 
Arizona  on  residential  construction.  Before  we  started  our  campaign,  we  had  zero  market 
share  in  both  states.  We  now  have  65  percent  market  share  in  Las  Vegas  and  20  percent 
in  Arizona,  and  we  still  continue  to  organize. 

This  would  have  not  been  possible  without  the  hdp  of  the  national  AFL-CIO,  local 
and  state  central  labor  coundls,  interfaith  groups,  the  national  building  trades,  local  and 
state  building  trades,  commvinity  groups,  political  groups  and  last,  but  not  least,  all  of  the 
affiliates  who  have  supported  us  with  letters  to  devdopers  urging  them  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  also  volunteers  to  hdp  us  leaflet  on  the  weekends  and  at  demonstrations.  And 
yourself.  Brother  Stem,  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  devdopers,  and  we  really  appredate  that. 
We  fuUy  support  and  second  this  resolution  100  percent.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

STERN:  Thank  you,  brother.  Mike  1. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  SACCO,  Seafarers:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  president  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  and  I  rise  to  support  this  very  important  resolution. 
But  it's  not  enough  to  talk  about  organizing.  When  we  organize,  it  must  be  done  strategi- 
cally, in  a  way  that  expands  the  opportunities  for  our  members  and  future  members.  For 
example,  in  my  union's  industry,  maritime,  we  have  a  high  rate  of  union  membership, 
but  there's  one  part  of  maritime  work  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  organized.  The  sea- 
men working  on  vessds  sailing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  servicing  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
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have  no  union.  Brothers  and  sisters,  15,000  American  mariners  on  1,200  U.S.-flag  boats, 
and  not  one  is  in  the  imion.  Yet. 

That's  why  when  John  Sweeney,  shortly  after  taking  the  helm  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion, called  on  imions  to  join  together  to  organize  the  nonimion  parts  of  our  industry,  we 
answered  the  call. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  our  maritime  vinions,  you  may  have  heard 
that  we're  not  exactly  known  for  our  brotherly  love  of  each  other.  We're  competitive,  and 
we've  had  our  little  fights.  But  when  it  comes  to  organizing  a  giant  section  of  our  indus- 
try, each  union  knew  we  couldn't  do  it  alone. 

So  together,  my  union,  the  SIU,  along  with  the  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots,  Marine 
Engineers'  Benevolent  Association  and  the  American  Maritime  Officers,  launched  an 
organizing  drive  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  let  me  tell  you,  it's  high  time  that  the 
mariners  and  the  offshore  supply  vessels  have  a  xmion. 

The  abuses  that  they  suffer  are  too  many  to  name.  In  this  campaign  in  the  Gulf, 
companies  have  pulled  every  anti-imion  trick  in  the  book,  but  because  we  are  committed 
to  organizing  this  sector,  because  we  have  the  resources  of  all  our  unions  together, 
because  we  have  the  backing  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  because  we  have  the  support  of  our 
international  federation,  the  ITF  and  the  ICEM,  U.S.  maritime  unions  will  not  be  defeated, 
and  the  Gulf  mariners  will  improve  their  working  conditions  and  the  lives  of  their  families. 

But  even  with  our  combined  strength,  we  know  that  this  could  not  be  done 
overnight.  Our  union  had  to  rethink  organizing  drives.  A  few  years  ago,  an  organizing 
drive  was  something  that  we  did  in  a  matter  of  months.  Now,  looking  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  we  have  to  think  of  an  organizing  drive  that  will  take  years.  Thaf  s  why  I've  said 
to  mariners  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida,  our  unions  have 
dropped  the  anchor  and  lowered  the  gangway.  We  are  in  the  Gulf  to  stay. 

And  we  in  the  SIU  have  learned  that  it's  critical  to  our  union  and  to  seamen  every- 
where that  we  organize  the  largest  nonimion  segment  of  our  industry,  not  because  if  s 
hot,  but  because  if  s  right.  And  when  it  comes  to  organizing,  the  SIU  will  be  there, 
money,  marbles  or  chalk. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  virge  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

STERN:  Thank  you.  President  Sacco.  Mike  2. 

TOM  WOODRUFF,  SEIU:  Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  brotiiers,  I  rise  to  support  this 
resolution,  particularly  Block  1,  "Change  to  Organize."  We  see  all  around  us  the  results 
of  our  declining  power.  We  have  a  booming  economy,  have  for  the  last  20  years,  with 
real  workers'  wages  declining  and  income  stagnant  or  falling  for  80  percent  of  American 
families. 

Yet,  corporate  profits  and  CEO  pay  continues  to  go  through  the  roof.  We  simply 
don't  have  enough  power  as  a  movement  to  do  what  our  members  want  us  to  do:  Raise 
their  living  standards  and  provide  a  better  future  for  their  children. 

This  work  takes  hard  decisions,  hard  choices.  I  come  from  a  local  union,  spent  my 
first  22  years  in  the  labor  movement  in  a  local  vinion  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
then  Ohio.  We  and  our  local  went  through  a  process  of  change  to  spend  first  25,  then  35 
and  then  50  percent  of  our  resources  in  organizing. 

Every  time  we  went  to  members  with  that  proposition,  they  overwhelmingly  support 
it.  They  get  the  math.  They  know  that  if  we  are  stionger,  that  pays  off  at  the  bargaining 
table,  and  that's  the  only  way  we  can  win  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  then  had  the  fortime  in  1996  to  go  to  SEIU  to  work  with  newly  elected  President 
Stem,  and  we  went  through  a  transformation  process  there  that  was  very  difficult,  elimi- 
nated eight  departments  and  moved  50  jobs  from  headquarters  to  the  field.  There  were 
long-term  constituencies  in  ovir  staff  who  were  somewhat  resistant.  That  takes  real  will 
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and  it  takes  a  choice.  But  it's  the  only  choice  we  have,  as  many  other  people  have  said. 

I'm  blessed  to  have  five  grandchildren.  And  when  I  look  at  them,  and  as  much  of  a 
pleasure  as  they  are  in  my  life,  I  feel  guilty,  because  if  we  don't  turn  this  movement 
around,  we  will  tum  over  a  society  to  our  grandchildren  filled  not  with  less,  but  more 
injustice,  filled  with  more,  not  less  inequality,  and  filled  with  more,  and  not  less,  lack  of 
opportunity. 

We  simply  can't  let  that  happen.  Let's  go  home,  make  the  hard  choices,  move  our 
resources,  our  time,  our  energy  and  our  money  to  take  on  this  task  of  rebuilding  our 
movement.  Thank  you. 

STERN:  Thank  you,  brother.  Mike  3. 

MARGARET  BLACKSHERE,  Illinois  AFI^CIO:  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

In  Illinois,  we  have  developed  an  organizing  initiative.  We  have  had  a  strategic  plan. 
We've  had  organizing  tiaining  both  for  the  experienced  organizer,  the  new  organizer  and 
even  the  member-to-member  organizers.  We've  held  roundtables,  we've  held  discussion 
groups.  We've  redirected  our  resources  at  the  state  AFL-CIO  level  to  include  both  staff  and 
doUars. 

Our  Voice@Work  program  is  working  very  well.  We  have  an  organizing  drive  with 
the  Teamsters  that  involves  the  Catholic  priests  in  the  Latino  community  as  well  as 
Congressman  Gutierrez.  We  have  an  organizing  effort  with  the  CWA  that  involves  a  state 
senator  trying  to  help  interpreters. 

We  are,  at  the  state  level,  doing  our  very  best.  We  are  beginning  to  all  work  together. 
We  have  big  locals  helping  small  internationals  and  affiliates.  We  have  public  sector  aid- 
ing building  trades  and  industrial  unions  helping  the  service  industries.  AH  of  the  sectors 
are  developing  tmst.  It  is  a  slow  process  but  one  worth  doing. 

We  all  must  do  more.  Full  affiliation  is  a  part  of  that  from  all  of  those  who  are  part  of 
the  AFl^CIO.  (Applause) 

The  last  five  buUets  in  this  resolution  begin  with  the  words  "we  will."  That  is  the  real 
question.  Do  we  have  the  will?  I  believe  we  do,  and  I  urge  support  of  this  resolution  to 
demonstrate  that  we  wiU.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

STERN:  Thank  you,  sister.  I'd  like  to  call  on  Doug  Dority  for  some  special  introduc- 
tions. Vice  President  Dority. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY,  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers:  Organizing  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  movement.  It  gives  us  life.  Organizing 
gives  workers  the  power  to  make  their  lives  better,  and  that's  what  we're  all  about  as  a 
movement. 

We  have  an  organizing  resolution  before  us  that  will  make  and  help  workers  make 
their  lives  better.  It  calls  on  every  union  in  every  industry,  in  every  state  and  in  every 
community  to  empower  nonunion  workers  so  that  they  may  organize  without  the  fear  of 
intimidation  that  they  go  through  in  the  workplace  so  that  their  voices  can  be  heard. 

Right  here  in  Las  Vegas,  workers  in  almost  every  industry  are  struggling  to  organize. 
Every  day  there  are  thousands  of  acts  of  courage  by  workers  that  stand  up  against 
employer  threats,  intimidation,  coercion  and  every  other  thing  that  workers  face  when 
they're  trying  to  organize.  Every  worker  who  stands  up  for  justice  is  an  American  hero. 
And  I  want  you  to  meet  some  of  them  today.  They  are  the  reason  that  we  must  pass  this 
organizing  resolution. 

I  would  ask  some  of  them  to  join  us.  Please  give  a  warm,  warm  welcome,  a  union 
welcome,  to  the  people  I'm  going  to  introduce.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  introduce  some  roofers  who  are  organizing  at  Red  Rose  Roofing,  Nardso 
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Pena,  Joaquin  Pena  and  Andres  Hernandez.  They're  making  their  voice  heard.  (Applause) 

I  want  you  to  meet  some  culinary  workers  who  are  organizing  at  the  Venetian  and  at 
the  Aladdin:  Josephine  Villamil,  Abraham  Mohamed,  Jeffrey  Torres  and  Joe  Trevino. 
They're  making  their  voices  heard. 

I  also  want  to  introduce  you  to  some  people  that  work  at  Sam's  Club  in  Las  Vegas, 
people  that  work  for  the  Wal-Mart  Corporation,  which  is  the  largest  employer  in  the 
United  States  and  probably  the  most  anti-imion:  Alan  Peto,  Linda  Gruen,  Betty  Hamilton, 
Barbara  Mitchell,  Robert  Padilla,  Tom  Prouty  and  his  friend  Julia  Munoz,  Lou  Ann 
Wagoner,  John  Jimenez,  Corey  Butcher  and  Sandra  Mena.  These  are  people  that  are 
making  their  voices  heard,  these  are  people  that  exercise  courage  every  day  on  the  job 
with  employer  threats  and  intimidation. 

Let's  give  them  a  nice  roimd  of  warm  applause.  (Applause) 

I'd  like  to  call  on  Abraham  Mohamed  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  his  experiences. 

ABRAHAM  MOHAMED,  Culinary  Workers:  I  came  from  Argentina  in  1968. 1 
started  working  in  Aladdin  as  soon  as  they  opened.  I  am  working  in  Aladdin  and  1  get 
three  months  leave  of  absence  for  medical  leave.  (Applause) 

I  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas  in  1999  for  a  better  standard  of  living  for  my 
family  and  me.  I  have  worked  in  both  vmion  and  nonunion  casinos  and  I  can  say  it's  bet- 
ter to  work  with  a  imion.  The  reason  why  I  want  the  union  at  the  Aladdin  is  to  get 
respect  and  better  benefits. 

I  am  not  happy  working  in  a  nonunion  casino  because  of  a  situation  that  happened 
to  me  recentiy.  I  was  on  medical  leave  for  three  months  starting  in  July— the  end  of  July. 
Three  weeks  after  my  surgery,  1  received  a  letter  saying  I  need  to  pay  three  months  in 
advance  of  my  insurance  so  that  I  can  be  covered. 

After  what  happened  on  September  11th,  1  received  another  letter  that  said  my  insur- 
ance has  been  canceled.  The  reason  is  because  they  changed  my  status  from  permanent 
to  on-call. 

After  my  medical  leave,  1  am  working,  and  still  working  five  days  a  week.  Yet  my  sta- 
tus is  still  on-caU,  meaning  I  have  no  insurance  at  all. 

1  want  the  union  because  I  don't  want  this  to  happen  to  anyone  else.  I  am  willing  to 
fight  for  workers'  rights  and  this  imion  movement,  but  I  can't  do  it  alone.  It  takes  all  of 
us  to  do  it.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  Brother  Mohamed.  At  this  time  we  will  hear  from  Alan  Peto. 

ALAN  PETO,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers:  Good  morning.  I'm 
Alan  Peto.  I'm  proud  to  teU  you  I  am  a  UFCW  activist,  I  am  a  ttade  unionist.  I'm  also 
proud  to  say  that  I'm  a  Sam's  Club  associate — and  that  makes  me  a  Wal-Mart  employee. 

I'm  a  cashier  at  Sam's,  and  I've  worked  at  my  location  for  seven  years.  More  and 
more,  you  wUl  find  Wal-Mart  and  Sam's  Club  associates  standing  up  with  pride  and  say- 
ing that  they  are  union,  that  they  are  UFCW.  It's  easy  to  understand  why. 

Wal-Mart  was  foxmded  on  the  principles  of  private  America,  respect  for  workers,  sup- 
port for  the  conununity.  That  company  was  the  company  that  Sam  Walton  bvult.  But  it 
isn't  Sam  Walton's  company  anymore.  It's  the  Wal-Mart  Corporation,  and  it  doesn't  care 
about  country,  community  or  workers.  Thaf  s  why  we're  organizing.  Because  the  labor 
movement  fights  for  pride  in  America,  respect  for  workers,  respect  for  the  community. 

We  are  standing  up  for  the  Wal-Mart  that  Sam  Walton  built.  But  corporate  manage- 
ment— ^the  bean  counters  that  bettayed  a  vision  that  built  the  largest  retailer  in  the 
world — is  attacking  us.  They  threaten.  They  intimidate.  They  coerce.  They  won't  allow  us 
a  free  voice.  They  won't  allow  a  fair  election  because  they  know  they  wiQ  lose. 

Here  in  Las  Vegas  we  are  organizing  at  every  Wal-Mart  and  Sam's  Club.  We  have  our 
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own  rank-and-file  website — ^walmartworkerslv.com — and  we  have  our  own  radio  show. 
Worker  Voice  Radio.  We're  building  a  movement,  but  we  need  your  help. 

Wal-Mart  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  United  States.  It's  the  largest  retailer  in  the 
world.  Only  the  strength  of  vmited  workers  can  force  Wal-Mart  to  obey  the  law  and  recog- 
nize our  right  to  have  a  imion.  Send  an  e-mail  to  Wal-Mart,  tell  them  to  respect  workers' 
rights.  If  you  have  friends  or  relatives  who  work  at  Wal-Mart,  tell  them  to  sign  a  UFCW 
card  and  get  involved  in  the  union. 

Lf  you  go  into  a  Wal-Mart  or  Sam's  Club,  let  the  workers  know  that  you  support 
them.  Mark  my  words,  together  some  day  we  will  be  able  to  say  "Shop  Union,  Shop 
Wal-Mart."  (Applause) 

DORTTY:  Thank  you.  Brother  Peto. 

These  people  up  here  and  all  those  that  are  trying  to  organize  today  are  the  reason 
that  we  have  to  pass  our  organizing  resolution,  and  I  call  for  the  question.  (Applause) 

STERN:  Thank  you,  Doug. 

I  want  aU  of  you  workers  here  who  are  struggling  for  a  voice  at  work  to  know  that 
you  have  the  support  of  each  and  every  person  in  this  room. 

Lef  s  bring  up  all  the  workers  who  have  joined  us  this  morning  for  a  show  of  solidarity 
before  we  take  this  vote.  Could  you  aU  come  up  here  and  join  us.  The  workers  from 
UNITE,  the  workers  from  the  ports.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  first  resolution  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  21st  century.  It  calls  upon  us  to  make  a  massive  change  to  organize. 

WUl  all  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1  please  say  so  by  saying 
aye.  Those  opposed? 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1  Building  a  Larger,  Stronger 

Movement  of  America's  Workers 

Investing  More  Resources 
Using  Our  Power  and  Expertise 
Changing  the  Organizing  Environment 
Our  Commitment 

Only  by  increasing  our  numbers  can  organized  workers  protect  and  strengthen  living 
standards  for  America's  working  families  and  achieve  our  mission  of  economic  and  social 
justice.  We  must  reverse  the  long  decline  in  union  membership  as  a  percentage  of  the 
private-sector  workforce. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  have  undertaken  an 
aggressive  program  to  do  just  that.  Many  national  and  local  unions  have  made  profound 
changes  in  their  structures  and  resource  allocation.  By  devoting  more  energy  and 
resources  to  organizing  and  by  engaging  our  community,  religious  and  political  allies  in 
defending  the  freedom  of  workers  to  form  and  join  imions,  we've  increased  the  nimiber 
of  workers  joining  our  imions  every  year. 

But  these  inaeases  have  only  slowed,  not  stopped,  the  decline  of  organized  workers 
as  a  percentage  of  the  private-sector  workforce.  We  have  not  inaeased  organizing  enough 
yet  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  Ln  the  American  economy  or  to  offset  the  loss  of  indus- 
trial jobs  to  other  countries  and  counter  other  economic  shifts. 

The  decline  Ln  our  membership  strength  has  an  adverse  impact  on  our  movement, 
our  members  and  our  unions  in  our  workplaces,  in  collective  bargaining  and  in  the 
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political  arena.  To  speak  with  a  strong  voice  in  ovir  industries  and  sectors,  enforce  our 
contracts  and  take  collective  action  as  well  as  to  make  political  and  legislative  gains  on 
the  issues  that  affect  working  families'  lives,  we  must  regain  our  strength  in  relative  and 
absolute  terms. 

In  1999,  the  AE^-CIO  Executive  Council  launched  an  ongoing  campaign — the 
Voice@Work  campaign — ^to  generate  commvinity  and  political  support  for  workers  trying 
to  form  or  join  unions  and  to  expose  anti-imion,  anti-worker  employer  strategies.  In 
August  2000,  the  Executive  Covmdl  put  forth  a  four-point  program  to  further  encourage 
organizing  and  set  a  goal  of  bringing  1  million  members  a  year  into  our  unions,  with 
each  union  agreeing  to  set  targets  and  develop  plans  to  taclde  its  share  of  the  goal.  And  in 
July  2001,  the  Executive  Council  moved  to  further  link  politics  to  organizing  and  place 
organizing  at  the  center  of  the  union  movement's  political  agenda.  Increasingly,  unions 
are  organizing  together  and  supporting  each  other's  organizing.  And  more  and  more 
unions  are  committing  to  greater  investments  in  organizing. 

Clearly,  the  steps  we've  taken  have  had  a  considerable  impact.  Just  as  dearly,  oxir 
efforts  have  not  been  enough. 

Rebuilding  our  membership  strength  is  a  large  and  complicated  task.  Unions  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO  have  about  13  rmllion  members,  roughly  the  same  nvimber  we  had 
when  our  merger  took  place  in  1955.  But  the  numbers  are  deceiving,  because  in  the  years 
that  followed,  the  U.S.  workforce  almost  doubled  and  the  union  movement  declined 
from  an  historic  unionization  high  of  35  percent  to  our  current  low  of  13.5  percent 
(9  percent  in  the  private  sector). 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  are  many.  Our  economy  changed  from  industrial-based 
to  information-based,  and  our  efforts  to  help  workers  organize  failed  to  keep  up  with 
either  the  jobs  or  the  workers.  Globalization  and  the  unchecked  advent  of  free  trade 
moved  millions  of  union  jobs  overseas.  Some  unions  did  not  maintain  their  organizing 
programs  as  they  focused  all  their  resources  on  protecting  their  current  members.  Private- 
sector  employers  merged  and  consolidated,  grew  bigger  and  began  using  their  enormous 
financial  resources  to  manipulate  labor  laws  and  to  intimidate,  harass  and  discharge 
workers  trying  to  form  or  join  vmions.  While  membership  growth  has  been  steady  in  the 
public  sector,  government  employers — especially  in  the  Sun  Belt — ^have  resisted  efforts  to 
legalize  collective  bargaining,  and  governments  nationwide  have  downsized  their  work- 
forces. And  conservative  political  voices  have  been  able  to  maintain  imchecked  a  steady 
drumbeat  of  anti-union  propaganda  that  has  further  spoiled  the  climate  for  organizing. 

Importantly,  there  are  stiU  many,  many  workers  who  would  like  to  form  or  join 
unions.  Independent  poUs  show  30  million  to  40  million  nonunion  workers  say  they 
would  join  a  imion  where  they  work  if  they  had  the  chance.  A  recent  study  showed  if 
private-sector  workers  were  able  to  form  or  join  unions  with  no  interference  or  retribu- 
tion, union  membership  would  triple  to  more  than  50  million,  and  nearly  half  of  private- 
sector  workers  would  be  vmion  members. 

We  know  what  we  need  to  do.  To  help  workers  freely  exercise  their  desire  to  join  our 
imions  and  build  a  bigger,  sfronger  imion  movement  on  behalf  of  all  working  men  and 
women,  we  must  dramatically  escalate  oxir  organizing  efforts  based  on  three  building 
blocks: 

1.  We  must  invest  more  of  our  resources. 

2.  We  must  use  more  of  our  power  and  influence. 

3.  And  we  must  change  the  environment  for  organizing. 

Investing  More  Resources 

Large-scale  organizing  requires  large-scale  commitment,  so  we  must  devote  more 
resources  to  organizing,  develop  and  expand  our  organizing  programs  and  involve  more 
of  our  members  in  organizing.  These  changes  must  be  made  by  every  union,  one  by  one. 
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We  must  devote  the  funds  necessary  to  get  the  job  done.  Every  union  should  devote 
at  least  30  percent  of  its  budget  to  organizing.  Some  are  already  spending  a  far  greater 
portion  of  their  budgets  on  organizing,  generally  with  excellent  results.  Others  are  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  When  all  unions  get  to  this  level  of  financial  commitment,  we 
will  have  laid  the  foxmdation  to  transform  the  American  workplace. 

We  must  develop  and  expand  our  organizing  programs  by  recruiting,  hiring  and 
training  dedicated  staff— energetic  organizers  who  wake  up  every  day  thinking  about 
helping  workers  join  unions.  Those  organizers  must  include  women,  people  of  color, 
immigrants  and  young  workers,  because  our  workforce  is  increasingly  diverse.  The  AFL- 
CIO  must  increase  its  assistance  in  recruiting  and  training  organizers  through  the 
Organizing  Institute  and  Union  Summer.  And  the  AFL-CIO's  Organizing  Department 
must  inaease  its  work  with  unions  interested  in  creating,  expanding  or  rethinking  their 
organizing  programs. 

Most  important,  we  must  harness  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  our  members  by 
involving  them  more  deeply  as  volunteer  organizers.  We  cannot  meet  our  ambitious  and 
necessary  goals  through  the  efforts  of  paid  staff  alone — and  no  one  understands  the  bene- 
fits of  union  membership  better  than  union  members. 

Using  Our  Power  and  Expertise 

To  meet  our  goals  we  cannot  organize  reactively,  limiting  ourselves  to  helping  whatever 
groups  of  workers  knock  on  our  door.  We  must  develop  innovative  and  sophisticated 
strategies  designed  to  utilize  our  assets  and  people  power  to  increase  the  scale  and  pace  of 
our  organizing  efforts  and  maximize  chances  for  success. 

We  must  increase  our  efforts  to  "bargain  to  organize"  by  taking  advantage  of  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreements  to  secure  new  organizing  rights  at  a  wide  range  of  facili- 
ties over  which  employers  have  influence.  We  must  determine  where  the  economy  is 
growing  and  how  our  industries  are  changing  and  design  organizing  strategies  aimed  at 
concentiations  of  potential  members. 

We  must  seek  more  alternatives  to  the  slow  and  unfair  election  processes  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  National  Mediation  Board.  We  must 
develop  and  employ  more  and  more  tools  to  induce  employers  to  participate  in  alterna- 
tive methods  for  workers  to  dedde  on  unionization. 

We  must  make  new  commitments  to  working  together  across  imion  lines,  support- 
ing organizing  campaigns  with  solidarity  and  unselfish  participation  the  way  we  support 
each  other  in  strikes,  political  campaigns  and  grassroots  lobbying  efforts.  We  must  join 
together  in  more  mviltiunion  organizing  efforts  and  increase  cooperation  between  AFL- 
CIO  unions.  And  we  must  improve  the  capabilities  of  our  state  and  local  AFL-CIO  bodies 
through  full  affiliation,  so  we  can  call  on  them  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  supporting 
organizing. 

Changing  the  Organizing  Environment 

The  AFL-CIO  Voice@Work  campaign — ^which  was  launched  in  response  to  the  epidemic 
of  employer  interference  with  the  freedom  of  workers  to  choose  a  union — has  demon- 
strated that  with  commimity  and  political  support,  workers  can  expose  and  overcome 
anti-union,  anti-worker  tactics  and  win  elections  as  well  as  first  contracts. 

Now  we  must  expand  and  refine  the  Voice@Work  campaign,  not  only  to  win  organ- 
izing campaigns  in  the  short  term  but  also  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  longer-term  effort 
to  change  and  stiengthen  the  rules  protecting  workers  who  are  trying  to  organize, 
whether  in  the  private  or  the  public  sector. 

We  must  increase  outreach  efforts  to  involve  community,  dvil  rights  and  religious 
allies  in  demanding  that  employers  obey  labor  laws  and  live  up  to  basic  community 
standards  of  human  and  employee  relations.  We  must  expand  our  work  in  coalition 
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with  allies  on  such  issues  as  immigrant  and  dvil  rights  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  massive 
numbers  of  the  unorganized  workers  who  are  most  interested  in  unionization. 
We  must  link  organizing  and  politics  inextricably  together  in  multiple  ways: 

■  By  involving  elected  officials  in  organizing  campaigns  to  educate  them  about  why 
workers  want  imions  and  the  problems  they  encounter  when  they  try  to  join  and  form 
them. 

■  By  asking  them  to  express  support  publicly  for  workers  and  condemn  employer  viola- 
tions of  laws  and  community  standards. 

■  By  encouraging  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of  government  to  institute  legal  and  regu- 
latory changes,  such  as  banning  the  use  of  public  monies  for  employer  "persuasion"  dur- 
ing organizing  campaigns. 

■  And  by  calling  upon  members  of  Congress  and  state  and  local  legislative  bodies  to 
begin  to  act  to  reform  our  outdated  labor  laws  so  workers  can  freely  choose  to  join  and 
form  imions. 

When  we  educate  and  engage  elected  officials  so  they  understand  the  importance  of 
unions  to  workers'  lives  as  well  as  the  obstacles  employers  erect  to  organizing,  they  will 
play  a  stronger  role  in  helping  our  unions  organize  and  grow.  And  when  our  unions 
grow,  we  can  elect  more  pro-working  family  elected  officials  to  help  pass  policies  and 
laws,  including  labor  law  reform,  that  improve  workers'  Uves;  build  a  bigger,  stronger 
labor  movement;  and  give  America's  workers  a  genuine  voice  in  their  coimtry. 

Our  Commitment 

A  larger,  more  powerful  movement  of  America's  workers  is  essential  to  a  prosperous,  sus- 
tainable economy  and  a  society  where  working  men  and  women  are  respected  and  have 
a  real  voice.  But  we  cannot  build  a  bigger,  stronger  labor  movement  without  making  sig- 
nificant commitments  and  then  living  up  to  those  commitments. 

■  We  therefore  pledge  as  individuals,  as  local  and  national  unions  and  as  a  movement  to 
make  assisting  workers  who  want  to  form  or  join  imions  our  top  priority. 

■  We  will  devote  more  resources — at  least  30  percent  of  our  budgets — ^to  organizing  and 
bring  the  fuU  financial  and  human  resources  of  the  labor  movement  to  bear  in  order  to 
help  bring  justice  to  America's  workers. 

■  We  will  develop  comprehensive  organizing  programs  that  utilize  innovative  strategies 
and  take  full  advantage  of  our  strengths  and  relationships. 

■  We  vfiU  increase  cooperation  between  our  unions,  support  each  other's  efforts  and 
strengthen  state  and  local  labor  movements  so  they  can  play  a  more  vital  role  in  organiz- 
ing and  in  guaranteeing  workers  a  Voice@Work. 

■  We  will  shine  a  steady  light  on  employer  violations  of  the  right  of  workers  to  make  a 
free  choice  to  form  or  join  unions,  and  we  wUl  involve  political,  religious  and  community 
allies  who  share  our  commitment  to  social  and  economic  justice  to  guarantee  a 
Voice@Work  to  working  women  and  men. 
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■  We  will  link  politics  and  organizing  together  by  involving  and  educating  public  offi- 
cials and  insisting  they  not  only  condemn  employer  violations  of  workers'  rights  but  also 
actively  support  workers  who  want  to  organize.  And  we  must  demand  they  rewrite  our 
nation's  laws  to  give  meaningful  and  immediate  protection  to  workers'  rights  and  human 
rights  amidst  the  reality  of  the  21st  century  workplace. 
(End  Resolution  No.  1) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Andy  and  Terry  and  all  who  have  joined  in  this 
presentation.  If  s  really  been  an  exciting  morning  and  a  great  way  to  start  off  ovu  conven- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  Resolution  1. 

Given  the  sense  of  urgency  on  Fast  Track  this  week,  we  would  like  to  call  a  brief  but 
important  meeting  immediately  following  the  closing  of  this  afternoon's  session  for  state 
federation  presidents  and  CLC  presidents  from  the  following  targeted  states:  Ohio,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  California,  Utah  and  North  Carolina.  National  convention  dele- 
gates from  these  states  are  also  welcome  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  will  occur  in  Champagne  Room  1  at  the  end  of  this  afternoon's  session. 
This  is  an  important  meeting.  It  will  not  last  long.  We  will  now  recess,  and  I'm  sorry  that 
we  have  to  have  such  a  short  limch  hour,  but  we'U  try  to  return  at  1:45.  We  have  a  busy 
afternoon,  and  we  have  Jesse  Jackson  shorUy  after  lunch.  So  1  urge  you  to  be  here  on 
time,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

(The  convention  was  recessed  at  12:57  p.m.,  to  reconvene  at  1:45  p.m.) 
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SECOND  DAY 


Tuesday,  December  4,  2001 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:15  p.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESroENT  JOEDJ  J.  SWEENEY:  Good  afternoon.  The  convention  is  now  back 
in  order.  Would  the  delegates  in  the  back  please  take  your  seats. 

This  past  weekend  many  of  us  took  part  in  two  very  important  conferences.  Later 
this  afternoon  we'U  spend  some  time  talking  about  the  results  of  the  Union  Cities  and 
State  Federations  Coiiference. 

But  first,  I  would  like  to  ask  our  executive  vice  president,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson, 
to  report  on  the  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Conference  that  was  held  on  Sxmday  and 
Monday. 

Linda.  (Applause) 

CIVIL  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the  AFL-ClO's  Civil  and  Hviman  Rights  Conference.  More 
than  400  activists  attended.  Sisters  and  brothers,  that  is  the  biggest  group  ever  for  this 
conference.  We  had  so  many  people  crowding  the  room  that  our  union  brother,  the  fire 
marshal,  wasn't  too  pleased  with  us. 

But  we  fovmd  a  way  to  include  everyone.  That  reflects  the  theme  of  our  gathering, 
including  the  talents  of  all  people  in  our  movement. 

We  all  know  that  union  rights  are  dvil  rights,  and  a  special  group  of  leaders  and 
activists  works  hard  every  day  to  lift  up  our  movement  and  make  sure  we  all  bring  the 
commitment  to  justice  for  all  workers  to  our  efforts. 

We  are  faced  with  serious  challenges.  One  year  since  the  election  disaster  in  Florida, 
we  still  don't  have  meaningful  reforms  to  ensure  everyone's  votes  will  covmt.  In  the  wake 
of  the  devastating  terrorist  attacks  in  our  nation,  we  see  politicians  leaving  workers 
behind  while  they  eruich  their  corporate  friends.  We  continue  to  face  employers  who  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  prevent  irtmiigrant  workers  from  organizing  into  unions. 

But  we  have  faced  tough  challenges  before.  When  workers  of  diverse  races,  genders, 
religion,  sexual  orientation  and  people  with  disabilities  come  together,  we  win. 

If  1  asked  you  to  think  back  where  you  were  one  year  ago  today,  I  know  what  many 
of  you  would  say:  Florida.  We  all  worked  so  hard  to  make  sure  that  the  voices  of  all 
workers  and  aU  voters,  black,  white.  Latino,  Asian,  disabled,  young  and  old  were  heard. 

We  told  a  nation:  "This  is  America.  Every  vote  should  count."  But  every  vote  was  not 
counted.  Sisters  and  brothers,  we  cannot  let  that  happen  again  in  America.  (Applause) 

You  know,  this  year,  we've  leamed  a  lot  about  voting  in  America.  1  was  disappointed, 
as  you  were,  but  imfortunately,  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Florida  is  not  the  only  state 
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where  voters  face  appalling  barriers.  In  my  own  native  Texas,  in  Fort  Stockton,  the 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  is  working  on  a  case  fighting  the 
intimidation  of  elderly  Latino  voters.  Many  of  these  voters  cast  their  ballots  by  mail. 
Local  election  officials  launched  an  investigation  sending  uniformed  officers  to  voters' 
homes,  allegedly  forcing  people  to  say  whom  they  voted  for  and  then  subpoenaed  them 
to  appear  for  interviews  80  miles  from  their  homes. 

Our  sister  in  the  struggle,  Marisa  Demeo,  MALDEF's  regional  counsel,  told  us  that 
many  of  these  citizens  said  they  would  not  ever  vote  again  because  they  felt  too  intimi- 
dated. But  imion  activists  are  working  with  our  allies  in  the  dvil  rights  community  on 
real  solutions. 

Our  brother  Jim  Dickson,  who  is  blind,  chairs  the  Disability  Vote  Project.  He's  fight- 
ing for  all  sorts  of  great  improvements.  He  told  us  about  computers  with  earphones  that 
allow  voters  to  hear  the  ballot  being  read  to  them,  which  would  improve  access  to 
voting.  These  machines  also  will  help  people  who  don't  speak  English  or  who  have 
ttouble  reading.  Jim  told  us,  "If  we  made  voting  accessible  to  people  with  disabilities, 
we'd  make  it  easier  for  all  to  cast  ballots." 

And  here's  another  great  idea.  My  own  union,  AFSCME,  is  launching  a  project  in 
Florida  to  buy  a  voting  machine,  take  it  to  community  meetings  and  teach  would-be  vot- 
ers how  to  use  it  properly.  But  technology  and  machines  alone  won't  ensure  aU  workers  a 
voice  on  Election  Day.  Our  activists  know  we  need  comprehensive  national  election 
reform  that  sets  high  standards  for  fairness  for  all  voters. 

We're  working  to  help  Congress  craft  legislation  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  know  that  when  workers  don't  have  unions,  they  don't  have 
a  strong  voice  to  speak  up  for  fair  wages  and  decent  tieatment  on  the  job.  They  can't 
fight  for  safer  working  conditions  or  for  health  insurance.  We  also  know  that  employers 
do  all  sorts  of  nasty  things — some  of  them  legal,  most  of  them  not — to  try  to  keep  work- 
ers from  getting  a  voice  on  the  job. 

When  the  workers  are  immigrants,  employers  feel  even  bolder,  thinking  that  they 
can,  and  in  fact  do,  exploit  these  imiquely  vulnerable  workers. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  need  to  prove  them  wrong.  The  workers  at  a  pork  plant  in 
Los  Angeles  proved  them  wrong.  Our  sister  Quynh  Nguyen,  the  organizing  director  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance,  told  our  conference  about  workers  forming  a 
union  with  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  Local  770  at  Farmer  John  in  1998. 
Three  hundred  workers  experienced  a  moment  that  we  have  all  felt — that  moment  when 
they  realized  they  were  no  longer  alone,  that  they  were  part  of  a  movement. 

The  workers  were  meeting  to  discuss  problems  on  the  job.  The  meeting  was  being 
conducted  simultaneously  in  four  languages:  English,  Spanish,  Vietnamese  and  Chinese. 
In  Chinese,  a  man  said  that  his  supervisor  was  reluctant  to  give  him  bathroom  breaks. 
When  he  was  allowed  a  break,  his  supervisor  timed  him.  My  God,  what  a  violation  of  the 
basic  human  right  to  dignity  on  the  job. 

When  the  meeting  leader  asked  how  many  other  workers  experienced  problems  get- 
ting bathroom  breaks,  300  hands  in  the  room  shot  up.  The  workers  looked  around  and 
knew  at  that  moment  that  what  they  had  in  common  was  greater  than  what  divided  them. 

Workers  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  also  are  working  to  prove  these  employers  wrong.  Our 
brother  Antonio  Hernandez  told  us  he  was  fired  after  17  years  from  Omaha  Beef  for  being 
active  in  the  organizing  campaign  with  UFCW  Local  271.  He  told  us,  "1  worked  so  hard 
every  day  aU  those  years.  I  can  coimt  on  my  hands  the  days  I  missed  at  work."  We 
watched  Antonio  twist  his  wrist,  sort  of  like  a  flamenco  dancer,  to  help  us  imderstand 
the  movement  he  had  to  repeat  every  16  seconds  to  cut  huge  slabs  of  beef.  "My  hands, 
shoulders  and  elbows  hurt  so  much,  I  couldn't  sleep,"  he  told  us.  When  the  workers 
complained,  managers  gave  them  ibuprofen  and  ice  and  sent  them  back  to  work. 
Antonio  said,  "We  might  be  immigrants,  but  we  have  the  right  to  defend  ourselves." 
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He's  not  giving  up.  He  told  us,  "I'm  working  with  my  former  co-workers  to  organize 
so  they  can  have  a  vinion  in  their  workplace.  We  need  to  unionize  every  place  we  work." 

Iiimugrants  want  to  be  a  part  of  our  movement,  sisters  and  brothers — and  every 
single  day  they  are  denied. 

All  of  us  were  devastated  by  the  events  of  September  the  1 1th.  As  our  brother  from 
SEIU,  Eliseo  Medina,  pointed  out,  some  people  say  September  the  11th  is  the  reason  we 
can't  pass  immigration  reform.  No,  he  says — and  no,  we  say.  September  11th  has  shown 
us  dramatically  why  we  need  immigration  reform. 

Carmen  Mejia's  husband,  Manuel  Astimbay,  was  a  member  of  HERE  Local  100.  He 
perished  at  the  "Windows  on  the  World"  restaurant  at  the  World  Trade  Center.  Our  sister 
Carmen  did  not  try  to  hold  back  her  tears  as  she  told  us  that  she  was  too  afraid  to  apply 
for  benefits  because  she  is  an  undocumented  immigrant. 

The  truth  is  that  many  state  and  federal  laws  prevent  people  like  Carmen  from 
getting  benefits.  That  has  to  change. 

The  problems  in  our  workplaces  that  existed  on  September  the  10th  persist.  Some 
have  taken  on  a  new  cast,  but  they  continue  to  deserve  the  attention  and  dedication  of 
our  activists  and  leaders  as  we  heard  at  the  conference. 

Discrimination  and  harassment  are  on  the  rise,  especially  in  nonunion  workplaces. 
Our  younger  workers  often  don't  know  their  rights  in  the  workplace.  We  need  stronger 
enforcement  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  As  we  make  more  scientific  break- 
throughs, there's  a  grovwng  danger  that  employers  may  use  genetic  testing  to  see  if  poten- 
tial employees  are  likely  to  get  certain  diseases.  In  their  drive  to  keep  health  care  costs 
down,  unscrupulous  employers  may  begin  discriminating  against  these  workers. 

And  hate  crimes  affect  all  types  of  workers,  so  imion  activists  have  to  work  together 
to  eradicate  them.  Many  unions  have  been  working  hard,  pushing  for  the  federal  Hate 
Crimes  Prevention  Act.  Like  so  many  other  aspects  of  our  work,  the  fight  against  hate 
crimes  changed  on  September  1 1th,  and  many  Muslims  and  Arab-Americans  and  South 
Asians  were  targeted  -with  hate.  We  are  intolerant  only  of  intolerance  and  refuse  to 
sanction  hate. 

As  union  activists,  we  are  educating  our  members  about  this  serious  problem.  Our 
struggle  for  human  rights  doesn't  end  at  America's  borders.  We  heard  from  Brother  Bill 
Lucy,  secretary-treasurer  of  AFSCME  and  president  of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade 
Unionists,  who  attended  the  United  Nations  Conference  Against  Racism  in  Durban, 
South  Africa,  earlier  this  year. 

BiU  said  the  global  cUmension  of  racism  is  economic.  Corporations  move  all  over  the 
world  seeking  to  exploit  workers  to  benefit  their  bottom  lines.  And  as  Brother  Lucy  said, 
the  answer  to  building  a  stiong  union  movement  here  is  for  all  of  us  to  build  a  better 
movement  together. 

Let  me  end  with  my  personal  response  to  the  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Conference. 
At  the  opening  session,  I  looked  out  over  the  audience.  I  saw  men  and  women.  I  saw  peo- 
ple who  looked  like  me,  people  whose  skin  was  a  littie  darker  and  people  whose  skin  was 
a  littie  lighter.  I  saw  people  who  needed  help  getting  around  with  seeing-eye  dogs  and 
with  wheelchairs.  I  saw  brothers  and  sisters  sporting  their  Pride  At  Work  T-shirts.  All  I 
could  think  was  you  should  see  the  view  from  here. 

Yes,  we  have  many  challenges.  At  times,  they  can  feel  so  overwhelming.  But  as  I 
looked  out  over  that  crowd  and  as  I  look  out  over  this  one,  my  heart  fills  with  joy,  with 
hope,  and  I  know  that  we  can  and  viWl  fight  to  improve  our  workplaces,  our  communi- 
ties and  our  worid.  (Applause) 

America's  workers  had  a  major  dvil  rights,  workers'  rights  victory  recentiy  when  we 
won  the  freedom  of  the  Charleston  5  in  South  Carolina.  (Applause) 

If  the  union  movement  had  not  stood  up  for  them,  these  five  longshoremen  might 
be  in  jail  today  or  still  under  house  arrest,  all  because  they  peacefully  protested  the  use  of 
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nonunion  labor  at  their  port.  One  union  leader  who  stood  taU  in  the  efforts  to  free  these 
five  courageous  dock  workers  is  John  Bowers,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association.  In  a  strong  voice,  he  let  South  Carolina  Attorney  General 
Charlie  Condon  know  he  couldn't  get  away  with  crushing  union  dock  workers  picketing 
to  protect  their  jobs. 

President  Bowers  delivered  that  message  in  person  at  a  rally  of  7,000  union  members 
on  the  steps  of  the  state  capitol  last  Jvine,  and  he  backed  up  his  words  with  the  full 
weight  and  resources  of  his  union.  President  Bowers  helped  make  the  fight  to  free  the 
Charleston  5  a  powerful  international  union  campaign,  and  this  is  a  victory  we  all  share. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  proud  to  present  to  you  ILA  President  John  Bowers.  Thank  you 
so  much.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  BOWERS,  Longshoremen:  Thank  you,  Linda,  for  that 
kind  introduction. 

1  hope  you  know  how  much  we  appreciate  yours  and  the  AFL-CIO's  support  for  us 
throughout  the  entire  ordeal.  Thank  you  for  joining  us  last  June  when  we  took  to  the 
streets  of  South  Carolina's  capital  in  a  march  and  rally  for  the  Charleston  5.  To  my  fellow 
executive  officers,  members  Clayola  Brown  and  Cecil  Roberts  who  also  joined  us  in 
Columbia,  thank  you,  as  well,  for  supporting  our  fight. 

President  John  Sweeney,  the  entire  labor  movement  stood  tall  that  day  as  thousands 
and  thousands  of  AFL-CIO  affifiates  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  ILA  demonstrat- 
ing powerful  solidarity,  marching  on  behalf  of  these  five  brother  union  members. 

We  stand  even  taller  today  as  we  collectively  celebrate  freedom  for  our  five  ILA 
Longshoremen.  Our  victory  is  a  win  for  all  working  Americans  and  their  right  to  protect 
wages,  benefits  and  jobs.  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  struggle  to  free  the  Charleston  5  speaks 
to  why  the  American  labor  movement  exists  and  why  working  people  need  it  so  much. 

The  struggle  centered  arovmd  five  union  dock  workers  because  they  belonged  to  the 
Intemational  Longshoremen's  Association.  They  made  good  wages  that  enabled  them  to 
support  their  families  and  contribute  to  their  communities.  South  Carolina,  sadly,  is  the 
home  to  those  in  business  and  government  who  want  to  crush  workers'  rights,  mainly 
because  it's  a  right  to  work  state.  The  stmggle  of  these  five  dock  workers  reminds  us  that 
our  fight  to  secure  good  wages,  protect  fair  working  conditions  and  preserve  the  dignity 
of  workers  of  all  colors  is  a  fight  that  goes  on  and  never  stops. 

Instead  of  a  right  to  work,  we  should  make  South  Carolina  a  right  to  have  rights 
state.  Our  ILA  members  in  the  port  of  Charleston  were  looking  to  protect  their  rights  in 
January  2000.  And  when  they  picketed  the  use  of  scab  labor,  first  their  rights  to  peacefully 
picket  were  violated  when  South  Carolina  State  Police  aggressively  attacked  them. 

The  sight  of  mostiy  American  African  ILA  Longshoremen  being  clubbed  and  tear- 
gassed  and  threatened  with  attack  dogs  brought  back  painful  memories  of  a  time  we  all 
thought  and  hoped  had  long  passed. 

The  ILA  suffered  a  second  attack  when  a  politically  motivated  attomey  general  arrested 
five  of  our  members  and  placed  them  imder  house  arrest.  They  were  stripped  of  their 
freedom  for  nearly  two  years.  The  message  from  South  Carolina  seemingly  was,  you're 
guilty  until  you  prove  you're  irmocent. 

But  when  we're  union,  we're  never  alone.  Without  help,  these  five  ILA  dock  workers 
could  not  fight  the  attomey  general  of  South  Carolina.  They  needed  help  from  their 
other  unions,  from  all  the  imions  in  this  country  and  other  countries  ready  to  stand 
together  in  solidarity  to  win  the  fight. 

As  president  of  the  ILA,  I'm  proud  that  our  union  answered  their  call  for  help,  and 
that  we  stood  up  sfrong  for  our  members.  And  I'm  proud  of  all  the  other  unions  that 
joined  us  in  the  long  fight  to  turn  back  the  oppressive  hand  of  state  power.  With  the 
power  of  the  united  labor  movement,  we  said  no,  you  can't  roll  back  fair  wages.  We  said 
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no,  you  can't  turn  back  the  clock  on  dvil  rights.  We  were  right,  and  we  won. 

The  ILA's  first  mission  since  January  2000  was  to  firee  the  Charleston  5.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  if  South  Carolina  ever  brought  our  five  members  to  trial,  1  don't  think  there 
would  have  been  a  single  Longshoreman  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  that  would  have 
worked  that  day.  (Applause) 

And  1  think  Jim  Spinosa,  the  ILWU  president,  would  have  followed  suit,  along  with 
workers  across  the  nation  and  aroimd  the  world.  Our  strength  came  from  not  what  we 
said  we  would  do,  but  rather  the  world  knew  what  we  were  capable  of  doing. 

The  shippers  that  1  negotiated  with  recognized  this  power.  Just  days  before  the  trial 
was  scheduled  to  begin,  management  in  my  industry— in  an  historic  action — ^turned  to 
our  fight  and  made  appeals  to  the  South  Carolina  governor  and  others,  calling  for  the 
release  of  the  Charleston  5. 

President  Sweeney,  thank  you  for  lending  us  the  talents  of  your  staff.  Kenneth  Riley, 
president  of  Local  1422,  and  1  would  like  to  thank  all  the  affiliated  AFL-CIO  unions  for 
your  financial  contributions  to  the  ILA  defense  funds.  In  particular,  we  want  to  thank 
Mike  Monroe  of  the  Painters  union  for  his  generous  contributions  that  went  directiy  to 
the  five  families  of  the  Charleston  5. 

1  also  want  to  thank  Dave  Cockroft,  general  secretary  of  the  ITF,  and  my  brother 
longshore  leader,  James  Spinosa,  of  the  West  Coast  ILWU,  for  their  solidarity  and  their 
enormous  financial  support.  What  a  thrill  to  stand  up  here  today  and  say  of  the 
Charleston  5,  free  at  last,  free  at  last,  thank  God  almighty,  they're  free  at  last.  Thank  God 
and  God  bless  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Johnny  Bowers  mentioned  the  leader  of  the  Charleston  5  and  the  one 
who  did  so  much  in  those  efforts  with  aU  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  ILA. 
It's  my  privilege  to  intioduce  Ken  Mey.  (Standing  ovation) 

KEN  RILEY,  Longshoremen:  Thank  you  very  much.  1  think  President  Bowers  has 
said  it  aU.  So  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  on  behalf  of  those  five  men  and  their 
families  back  at  home  is  to  say  thank  you.  President  Sweeney,  your  executive  staff  here 
and  all  the  rank-and-file  members  of  tiie  AFL-CIO.  Thank  you  for  all  your  support. 

The  Charleston  5  would  not  be  free  today  had  it  not  been  for  aU  of  you.  So  with 
that,  1  say  thank  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special  tribute  to  President 
Sweeney  and  the  entire  AFL-CIO  for  all  that  you  have  done.  When  my  membership 
heard  that  I  was  coming  here  to  represent  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  they  wanted  me 
not  to  come  empty-handed  but  to  show  our  appreciation  in  some  way  for  what  all  of  you 
have  done. 

So,  President  Sweeney,  would  you  please  come  forward?  (Applause) 

Let  me  just  read  what  it  says.  "The  Charleston  5  Stmggle.  Local  1422  of  the 

International  Longshoremen's  Association  presents  this  tribute  to  President  John  J. 

Sweeney  and  the  AFL-CIO  for  your  imyielding  support  and  solidarity.  Thanks  to  your 

efforts,  the  Charleston  5  are  free,  December  4,  2001."  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  John  Bowers,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
Ken  Riley.  And,  Linda,  thank  you  for  your  report. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  took  part  in  the  Civil  and  Human  Rights  Conference 
and  who  are  helping  to  make  social  and  economic  justice  a  reality  for  all. 

To  hear  more  about  the  union  movement's  work  for  dvil  and  human  rights,  I  now 
call  upon  Vice  President  Sandy  Feldman,  who  wiU  lead  a  discussion  about  Resolution  8. 

Sandy. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PUBUC  POUCY  COMMmriE 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8  One  Nation,  Indivisible, 

With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN,  AFT:  Thank  you,  John.  The  PubUc 
Policy  Committee  has  considered  Resolution  No.  8,  "One  Nation,  Indivisible,  With 
Liberty  and  Justice  for  Ml,"  a  great  name  for  a  resolution. 

Resolution  8  also  subsumes  Resolution  17,  39  and  42. 

Upon  recommended  adoption  of  Resolution  8,  no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
subsumed  resolutions.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  seaetary,  Leo  Gerard,  for  his 
work,  and  to  ask  him  to  do  his  report  on  the  resolution. 

Seaetary  Gerard.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LEO  GERARD,  Steelworkers:  America  has  not  delivered 
fully  on  the  promise  of  dvil  rights  measures  our  members  helped  to  win  in  the  1960s.  An 
alarming  proportion  of  workers  continues  to  experience  unlawful  employment  discrimi- 
nation. In  fact,  a  recent  AFL-CIO  survey  found  47  percent  of  African  American  and  30 
percent  of  Latino  workers  said  they  have  experienced  employment  discrimination.  And 
one  in  four  women  said  they  have  been  sexually  harassed  on  the  job. 

Many  more  workers  are  subject  to  discrimination,  although  that  is  not  illegal. 
We've  seen  how  vulnerable  our  right  to  have  our  vote  count  really  can  be.  And  I  have 
been  sickened  by  the  heinous  hate  crimes  that  we  have  seen. 

With  Resolution  8,  this  convention  pledges  our  unions  to  urge  Congress  to  fuUy 
fund  and  fully  staff  the  agencies  responsible  for  enforcing  America's  dvil  rights  laws. 
We  call  for  strengthening  of  voting  rights  by  making  registration  simple,  making  voting 
easy  and  accessible  and  strictiy  enforcing  voting  right  laws. 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  hate  crimes  legislation  that  provides  for  federal  involve- 
ment in  prosecution  and  demand  an  end  to  radal  profiling. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  proted  workers  from  employment  discrimination  based  on 
sexual  orientation  and  to  ban  discrimination  based  on  the  results  of  genetic  testing. 

Despite  great  progress,  discrimination  persists.  And  until  we  have  eliminated  every 
asped  of  it,  we  will  continue  to  promote  and  defend  affirmative  action  programs.  In 
addressing  continuing  inequity  in  our  workplace  and  sodety,  we  will  partner  with  our 
constituency  groups  and  provide  education  to  our  members  about  the  importance  and 
status  of  dvU  rights. 

Finally,  we  pledge  to  remain  tme  to  our  values  and  their  practice,  and  we  will  not 
tolerate  the  mistreatment  of  Muslims  and  Arabs  in  our  communities  that  has  erupted 
since  the  tenorist  attacks  of  September  the  11th.  Hatted  and  intolerance  are  the  roots 
of  terrorism  and  we  will  not  let  oursdves  or  our  nation  succumb  to  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  8. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  vmidentified  ddegates.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  It  is  moved  and  seconded — I  heard  a  second — to  adopt 
Resolution  8,  "One  Nation,  Indivisible,  With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All." 
The  floor  is  now  open  for  discussion.  Is  there  any  discussion? 
Microphone  1.  Please  identify  yourself. 

MARY  FINGER,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers:  I  rise  to  speak  in 
support  of  Resolution  No.  8. 

We  aU  know  that  the  labor  movement  and  the  dvil  rights  commimity  have  enjoyed 
a  long  and  fruitful  rdationship.  We  thought  with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Ad  of 
1964  that  many  problems  of  discrimination  would  be  resolved.  But  unforiimatdy,  we 
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were  wrong. 

In  a  society  and  economy  where  the  scars  of  past  racial  injustice  are  still  so  visible 
in  working  people's  Uves,  affirmative  action  is  absolutely  necessary  to  redress  past  discrim- 
ination, both  on  the  job  and  in  education  and  training.  Affirmative  action  is  not  an 
imdeserved  benefit  for  undeserving  individuals.  It  is  a  measured  strategy  to  help  ensure 
we  rid  our  workplaces  of  discrimination.  And  it  ensures  that  all  of  us  enjoy  a  more  diverse 
workplace  and  a  just,  inclusive  and  equal  society. 

But  affirmative  action  is  under  attack  in  our  schools,  our  state  legislatures.  Congress 
and  in  the  courts.  The  American  labor  movement  must  continue  the  vital  stmggle  to  pre- 
serve affirmative  action  at  all  levels. 

As  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  fight  to  ensure  that  our  government  does  all  it  can 
to  protect  the  dvil  rights  of  aU  Americans,  we  mmt  also  demand  more  of  ourselves  as  a 
labor  movement.  As  our  movement  becomes  more  diverse,  we  are  learning  the  inaedible 
strength  of  diversity.  Not  only  do  women  workers  and  workers  of  color  gain  more  from 
joining  a  union  than  other  workers,  they  also  make  some  of  the  most  effective  organizers, 
bargainers  and  leaders  in  our  movement.  We  are  especially  proud  to  recognize  newly 
elected  labor  leaders  who  demonstrate  that  electing  leaders  who  look  like  ourselves  also 
means  electing  leaders  that  can  direct  this  movement  to  a  brighter  future  with  more 
members,  better  organizing  and  bargaining  and  more  progressive  effective  policies. 
Thank  you. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  2. 

EDWARD  BROWN,  HA:  I  have  come  here  at  this  moment  in  support  of  a  timely 
resolution  that  is  much  needed  in  the  work  and  political  environment  that  we  aU  exist 
in.  The  American  labor  movement  has  a  proud  tradition  of  standing  up  against  hate  and 
discrimination  and  standing  on  the  side  of  people  of  color,  women  and  people  of  aU  reli- 
gions, nationalities  and  sexual  orientations. 

We  must  fight  hate  crimes  and  discrimination  in  all  of  its  forms  and  ensure  that  dvil 
rights  protections  are  extended  to  all  of  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Hate  crimes  are  the  most 
vidous,  violent  form  of  discrimination.  Over  the  past  few  years,  horrific  hate  crimes,  the 
dragging  death  of  James  Byrd  in  Texas,  the  fatal  beating  of  Matthew  Shepard  in  Wyoming 
and  the  murder  of  Filipino  postal  worker  Joseph  Ileto  in  California  have  become  the 
focus  of  national  attention.  Yet,  many  more  daily  rnddents  of  hate  and  discrimination 
continue  on  a  daily  basis  far  outside  of  the  public  spotlight. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  who  still  remembers  that  when  I  retumed  home 
honorably  discharged,  I  had  to  ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus  while  the  prisoners  of  war  of 
the  countries  that  we  had  defeated  took  their  rightful  place  in  the  front  of  the  bus.  But 
more  important  than  that,  I  am  the  proud  great-grandfather  of  11  grandchildren,  and 
they  could  expect  no  less  from  me  that  I  rise  at  this  moment  in  support  of  this  very  bene- 
fidal  and  timely  piece  of  legislation.  God  bless  America. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Miaophone  3. 

WILLIE  BAKER,  UFCW:  On  the  back  of  the  gorgeous  shirt  I'm  wearing,  it  says, 
"A  voice  for  working  America,"  and  at  the  UFCW,  that's  more  than  just  a  phrase,  but  we 
also  understand  a  voice  without  a  vote  is  a  voice  without  sound. 

In  the  1960s,  a  number  of  people  in  Alabama  wanted  the  right  to  vote,  and  on  a 
Simday  afternoon,  they  dedded  to  march  from  Selma,  Alabama,  to  Montgomery  to  put 
that  to  the  govemor.  On  the  way  there,  they  had  to  cross  a  bridge  called  the  Edmund 
Pettus  Bridge,  and  they  were  met  there  by  Alabama  state  troopers  and  sheriff's  deputies, 
and  they  were  turned  back,  those  deputies  on  horses  with  tear  gas  and  guns  and  dubs. 
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But  in  2000,  Al  Gore  received  more  than  500,000  more  votes  for  the  presidenq^  of 
the  United  States,  and  26  percent  of  all  those  votes  came  from  union  households.  But  a 
funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  victory.  We  ran  across  a  different  Edmund  Pettus 
Bridge.  This  time  it  was  confusing  ballots,  flawed  voting  equipment,  unhelpful  election 
officials,  erroneous  registration  records,  malfeasance  and  misfeasance  in  office,  and  as 
it  just  happens  to  turn  out,  the  majority  of  people  who  were  affected  were  seniors  and 
people  of  color,  Haitian  Americans  and  African  Americans. 

We  want  to  thank  the  NAACP  and  one  of  our  other  allies  for  filing  lawsuits  to  try 
and  correct  that. 

We  also  want  to  thank  the  National  Black  Caucus  of  State  Legislators,  who  will  be 
putting  forth  a  program  in  various  states  in  the  South  and  the  North  to  correct  these 
problems. 

But  we  all  know  that  these  problems  must  be  fixed  by  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
has  to  pass  a  bill,  and  this  appointed  president  has  to  sign  that  biU.  In  that  bill,  we  have 
to  have  a  number  of  things  which  are  very  basic  to  the  American  system.  Third  Worid 
countries  have  Third  World  voting  processes.  But  a  superpower  like  ours  deserves  the 
very  best  voting  system  we  can  have.  And  that  voting  system  must  have  a  number  of 
things  in  it. 

Firstiy,  registration  must  be  made  easy,  not  complicated.  We  must  encourage  people 
to  vote. 

Secondly,  every  registered  voter  must  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  his  or  her  votes. 
That  may  mean  multiday  elections,  extended  hours  and,  in  some  cases  like  the  UAW, 
days  off  from  work  to  vote.  And  if  your  name  isn't  on  the  place  to  vote,  a  provisional 
ballot  like  the  NLRB  does. 

Voting  must  be  made  easy.  The  sample  ballots  must  explain  it.  We  must  use  the 
most  modem  equipment  we  have.  And  every  vote  must  be  counted.  Every  vote  must 
be  covmted.  (Applause) 

And  lastiy,  we  must  enforce  the  voting  right  biUs  that  we  have  now.  If  we  enforce 
those  voting  right  bills  and  give  the  right  to  vote  to  every  American,  then  we  in  fact  will 
be  a  real  superpower.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson  has  asked  for  the  floor,  and  I  will  call 
upon  her  now. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you  very  much,  Sandy 
I  had  asked  to  speak  to  this  resolution.  Before  I  share  my  remarks,  I  just  want  to  applaud 
the  AFL-CIO,  our  organization,  for  I  think  a  resolution  that  addresses  very,  very  completely 
the  many  issues  of  discrimination  that  continue  to  exist. 

Discrimination,  as  many  of  us  know,  is  much  more  than  an  economic  and  an 
employment  issue.  As  one  who  lived  through  the  time  of  segregation  and  discrimination, 
I  know  full  weU  the  impact  that  it  had,  not  only  on  where  1  lived,  but  where  I  could  be 
educated  and  it  affected  every  aspect  of  my  life.  That's  why  the  resolution  is  important, 
because  we  must  address  these  issues  to  make  sure  that  we  and  all  others  are  aware  that 
they  exist. 

Just  as  everyone  has  an  equal  right  to  earn  a  decent  living,  every  person  must  have 
the  right  to  equal  access  to  decent  and  dignified  health  care. 

But  sisters  and  brothers,  we  are  falling  far  short  of  this  ideal.  One  of  the  most  terrify- 
ing markers  of  radal  and  gender  discrimination  in  our  society  today  is  the  HIV/ AIDS  cri- 
sis. Many  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  But  it  is  for  real,  and  it  is  growing. 

We  today  in  this  country  and  around  the  world  are  threatened  by  what  many  have 
called  the  greatest  public  health  disaster  in  human  history.  We  must  be  aware  of  this. 
More  than  8,000  people  die  of  AIDS  every  day.  The  rate  of  new  infections  is  soaring  in 
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our  country  and  around  the  globe.  More  than  a  dozen  men,  women  and  children  con- 
tract HIV  nearly  every  minute.  Most  of  the  newly  infected  are  young  people  in  the  most 
productive  times  of  their  lives.  They  all  have  names,  faces  and  families,  but  the  global 
economy  is  failing  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  HIV/AIDS  is  an  epidemic  of  global  proportions.  Around  the 
world,  more  than  22  million  people  have  already  died  from  AIDS.  And,  as  I  indicated, 
the  rate  of  new  infections  is  rising,  especially  among  communities  of  color  and  in  the 
poorest  countries. 

Let  me  just  share  a  couple  of  statistics  with  you.  Approximately  900,000  people  in 
the  United  States  alone  are  infected  with  HIV.  And  among  this  group,  there  are  more 
than  300,000  who  are  not  aware  that  they  even  have  this.  And  of  all  of  the  AIDS  cases 
reported,  women  now  account  for  23  percent  of  these  cases.  That  gives  you  some  idea, 
sisters  and  brothers,  of  what  we  are  faced  with.  And  around  the  country  the  infection  rate 
continues  to  rise. 

Of  the  36  million  people  living  with  HIV  and  AIDS  around  the  world,  70  percent  of 
them  live  in  Africa.  AIDS  is  the  number  one  killer  in  Africa,  surpassing  malaria  and  armed 
conflicts.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  drastic  this  crisis  is:  One  child  in  seven  in 
Zambia  is  an  orphan  because  of  HIV.  And  we  could  give  you  a  litany  of  other  examples, 
but  1  think  that  illustrates  well  the  point. 

In  our  own  country,  the  spread  of  HIV/AIDS  has  moderated  in  the  majority  popvila- 
tion.  But  this  slowdown  masks  a  far  deeper  and  more  troubling  trend  among  communi- 
ties of  color  and,  as  1  indicated,  especially  among  young  people.  Infection  rates  continue 
to  soar  in  these  populations,  just  as,  unfortunately,  our  nation's  attention  to  the 
HIV/ AIDS  crisis  begins  to  wane.  Yet,  advances  in  tieatments  for  HIV/AIDS  have  created  a 
sense  of  complacency  in  some  quarters,  as  if  the  crisis  has  abated. 

But  the  truth  is,  it  has  not.  And  we,  as  the  American  labor  movement,  must  do  all 
we  can  to  make  sure  we  redouble  our  efforts  as  a  nation  to  end  the  HIV/AIDS  crisis,  both 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

And  we  know  that  the  racial  and  gender  inequities  of  the  HIV/ AIDS  crisis  require 
more  urgent  action,  not  less.  Because  many  people  with  AIDS  are  living  longer,  unfortu- 
nately we've  made  the  assumption  that  the  cure  is  here  and  the  problem  has  left.  That  is 
not  true.  We  must  demand  that  our  government  makes  the  major  investments  in  health 
care  and  education  that  are  urgently  needed  to  reverse  the  growth  of  HIV/AIDS  and  eradi- 
cate this  scourge.  Development  aid  and  debt  cancellation  for  developing  coxmtries  must 
form  a  key  part  of  our  stiategy  to  resolve  this  global  problem. 

Recentiy,  as  of  April  of  this  year,  I  am  so  pleased  to  report  that  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women,  who  has  addressed  this  issue  for  some  time,  was  awarded  a  $250,000 
grant  to  educate  the  labor  movement  and  to  develop  some  kind  of  program  that  brings 
labor  leaders  together  to  address  what  is  a  crisis.  This  issue,  my  friends,  must  be  a  top  pri- 
ority, not  only  for  the  AFL-CIO,  but  certainly  for  every  union  represented  in  this  room. 

We  must  deal  with  this  issue.  Our  sisters  and  brothers  here  and  around  the  world 
count  on  that.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  1. 

FRED  MILLER,  Tri-County  (N.Y.)  Labor  Council:  I  wanted  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  endorse  and,  in  fact,  am  enormously  pleased  by  this  resolution. 

But  I  wanted  to  ask  the  delegates'  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion, if  they're  not  already  aware,  of  another  form  of  this  problem  which  I  believe  may  give 
us  imminent  danger.  The  Supreme  Court  recently,  in  its  pvirsuit  of  what  some  have  called 
a  new  federalism,  has  made  a  number  of  decisions  which  may  in  effect  reinstate  some  of 
the  positions  of  states'  rights  that  1  thought  we  had  put  to  bed  many  years  ago. 
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It  may  be,  if  this  direction  continues,  that  state  employees  might  be  excused  from 
all  the  protections  of  national  federal  discrimination  laws.  Thank  you. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  2. 

ANDREA  BROOKS,  AFGE:  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  All  workers  suffer 
when  one  worker's  race,  gender,  ethnicity,  nationality,  age,  disability,  religion  or  sexual 
orientation  is  used  as  an  excuse  not  to  hire,  to  pay  different  wages  or  to  discipline  or  even 
fire  a  worker.  Unions  have  fought  long  and  hard  against  discrimination  on  the  job,  win- 
ning strong  legal  protections  at  the  federal  and  state  level. 

In  tribute  to  this  proud  tradition  of  the  labor  movement,  we  must  ensure  that  these 
laws  are  a  living  force  for  justice  in  the  workplace  and  not  just  a  dead  letter.  Far  too  many 
workers  still  face  discrimination  on  the  job  and  all  too  often  they  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it  or  they  feel  that  their  union  is  either  powerless  or  just  doesn't  care 
enough. 

Women  and  people  of  color  continue  to  earn  less  than  their  male  and  non-minority 
counterparts  regardless  of  the  work  they  do.  A  glass  ceiling  still  impedes  opportunities  for 
women  and  people  of  color  to  move  up  in  their  workplaces.  Persistent  employment  dis- 
crimination profoundly  affects  all  areas  of  workers'  lives.  It  keeps  hard-working  families  in 
poverty  and  forces  parents  to  work  second  and  even  third  jobs  just  to  make  ends  meet. 

It  perpetuates  an  unequal  distribution  of  income  along  racial  and  gender  lines.  The 
labor  movement  joined  forces  with  the  dvil  rights  movements  to  win  every  major  dvil 
rights  protection  that  was  enacted  over  the  last  few  decades. 

We  have  never  hesitated  to  fight  the  good  fight  to  wipe  discrimination  away  from 
our  workplaces.  We  wUl  continue  to  do  so.  Fighting  employment  discrimination  on  the 
shop  floor  where  our  members  feel  the  effects  firsthand,  to  the  courthouse,  Congress  and 
the  administration,  we  call  on  Congress  and  the  Bush  administration  to  vigorously 
enforce  existing  anti-discrimination  laws  to  provide  the  funding  and  staffing  levels  neces- 
sary to  get  the  job  done,  and  I  urge  your  support.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  3. 

WALTER  JOHNSON,  San  Francisco  Labor  Council:  I  rise  to  thank  you  for 
taking  part  of  39  about  the  hanging  noose  incidents  and  including  it  in  this  resolution. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  correct  one  thing,  and  that  is  it  mentioned  Operating 
Engineers  Local  39.  And  I  just  want  to  make  it  very  dear  that  Local  39  has  been  fighting 
this  all  the  way  and  very  strongly  opposing  it  and  doing  everything  they  can  to  make 
sure  that  that  is  a  safe  and  free-from-discrimination  area. 

However,  giving  a  labor  person  three  minutes  is  something  imusual,  but  since  I 
might  have  a  minute  or  two,  I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  fart  of  our  need  which  has 
been  mentioned  here  today  to  really  make  sure  we  give  meaning  to  the  words  that  we 
had  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  memory  will  never  go  away  of  my  trip  as  an  18-year-old  white  boy  in  the  Army 
going  down  to  Georgia  and  reaching  a  certain  place  and  seeing  people  get  up  and  get 
into  other  cars  and  then  going  by  depots  and  seeing  signs  on  the  water  fountains 
"Colored"  and  doors  "Colored." 

At  that  time  I  asked  the  question  to  myself,  "Is  this  really  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave?"  And  I've  been  trying  to  fight  that  battle  ever  since,  because  we 
carmot  just  take  it  easy.  And  I'm  glad  the  spirit  has  been  shown  here  at  this  convention 
that  we're  going  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  what  is  right  for  all  people,  whether  if  s  their 
color,  thefr  background,  sexual  orientation  or  anything  dse. 
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After  all,  I  take  great  pride  in  being  an  honorary  sister  of  NOW,  and  in  front  of  600 
and  some  people,  1  was  declared  an  honorary  lesbian,  and  I've  got  a  few  more  introduced, 
they  say  we  don't  know  what  color  is.  I'll  take  that  anytime. 

But  1  also  know  that  we  are  here  and  we've  talked  about  organizing  and  all  of  that 
and  not  resting.  And  1  always  think  of  the  words  that  I  heard  many  years  ago,  "On  the 
plains  of  hesitation  place  the  bones  of  thousands  who  upon  the  eve  of  victory  had  rested, 
and  while  resting  died." 

My  friends,  we  carmot  just  sit  here  and  have  our  nice  meeting.  It  is  important  not 
what  we  do  here  in  the  locker  room,  but  what  we're  going  to  do  out  in  the  playing  field, 
and  knock  out  that  word  "discrimination"  and  give  true  meaning  to  the  words  that  we 
are  truly  a  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  And  on  the  button,  three  minutes  he  spoke. 
Seeing  no  one  else  at  a  microphone,  I  would  sense  that  there  is  a  readiness  for  the 
question.  I  will  put  the  question. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Resolution  8,  please  say  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  Resolution  8  is  adopted.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolutions  covered  by 
it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8  One  Nation,  Indivisible, 

With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All 

Translating  the  Dream  Into  Reality 

Restoring  the  Right  to  Vote 

Condemning  and  Punishing  Hate  Crimes 

Ending  Racial  Profiling 

Extending  Civil  Rights  Protections  to  All 

Banning  Discrimination  Based  on  Genetic  Testing  Results 

Preserving  Affirmative  Action 

Ensuring  That  Every  American  Counts 

Working  From  Within 

Respecting  Muslims  and  Those  of  Arab  Descent 

Forty  years  ago,  the  United  States  was  thrust  into  a  grave  national  crisis  of  profoxmd 
moral  and  legal  dimensions.  Slavery  had  been  banned  in  the  previous  century,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  had  recentiy  outlawed  the  odious  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine.  And  yet 
this  great  nation,  which  upon  its  foimding  declared  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and 
endowed  "with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  was  moving  tragically,  inexorably  "toward 
two  societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate  and  imequal,"  as  the  Kemer  Commission 
reported.  White-hooded  vigilantes  roamed  the  South,  practicing  unspeakable  barbarisms 
to  silence  a  quest  for  simple  justice.  Freedom  Riders,  courageous  men  and  women  blind 
to  color  and  creed,  risked  their  lives  to  ride  across  those  same  Southern  states,  determined 
to  secure  the  promised  "liberty  and  justice  for  all."  Elsewhere  aroimd  the  nation,  though 
the  racism  may  not  have  been  as  open  or  virulent  as  in  the  South,  deep-seated  hostilities 
and  entrenched  patterns  of  segregation  aeated  walls,  fences  and  barriers  that  were  harder 
to  see  but  every  bit  as  difficult  to  cross  as  the  de  jure  lines  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

We  are  proud  that  during  those  dark  days  of  our  nation's  history,  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO  stood  side  by  side  with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  determined  to  erase  the  blight  of  discrimination  and  bigotry  from  our 
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land.  They  knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all;  that 
none  of  us  is  truly  free  until  all  of  us  are  free;  that  ugly  prejudices  of  any  sort  debase  us 
as  a  nation,  as  a  people  and  as  a  movement.  We  are  deeply  honored  that  an  earlier 
generation  of  visionary  imion  leaders  and  rank-and-file  members  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  securing  one  of  the  20th  century's  crowning  achievements,  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Yet,  despite  undeniable  progress  since  passage  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act,  inequality  and 
polarization  persist  in  many  American  workplaces,  schools  and  communities,  and  we 
know  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  not  delivered  fully  on  the  promises  made 
in  the  watershed  civil  rights  measures  of  the  1960s.  Indeed,  in  some  quarters,  there  has 
been  a  hardening  and  retrenchment  of  bigotry  and  hate.  We  waited  far  too  long  to 
extend  protections  to  other  disadvantaged  groups,  long  the  victims  of  arbitrary  prejudice 
and  exclusion.  And  still  others  have  yet  to  find  their  place  at  the  table  of  justice  and 
equality. 

We  are  an  imperfect  people,  striving  still  to  form  a  more  perfect  union.  We  have 
begun  the  journey  and  made  great  strides  along  the  way,  but  we  have  a  long  way  yet  to 
go.  In  some  ways,  our  challenges  today  are  greater  than  at  any  time  in  recent  memory. 

Translating  the  Dream  Into  Reality 

Basic  protections  against  job  discrimination  have  been  part  of  the  fiber  of  American  law 
since  at  least  1964,  when  Congress  passed  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  making  it  ille- 
gal to  discriminate  in  employment  based  on  race,  national  origin  or  gender.  Four  years 
later.  Congress  banned  age  discrimination  in  employment;  in  1990,  it  extended  anti-dis- 
crimination protections  to  people  with  disabilities.  Yet  surprisingly  large  percentages  of 
workers  report  they  have  experienced  job  discrimination,  and  even  more  say  employers 
are  not  doing  enough  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  all  workers.  Among  African 
American  workers,  almost  half  (47  percent)  report  they  have  been  the  victims  of  job  dis- 
crimination; 53  percent  give  employers  poor  marks  on  preventing  such  discrimination. 
Three  in  10  Hispanic  workers  say  they  have  experienced  job  bias  and  40  percent  say 
employers  are  not  doing  enough  to  prevent  discrimination. 

Among  women,  roughly  one-fourth  say  they  have  been  sexually  harassed  at  work, 
nearly  half  (48  percent)  give  employers  low  grades  on  providing  equal  pay  and  three- 
quarters  (74  percent)  say  women's  advancement  on  the  job  is  blocked  by  a  glass  ceiling. 
Close  to  half  of  all  workers  35  and  older  give  employers  low  marks  on  preventing  age  dis- 
crimination and  39  percent  report  employers  are  not  doing  enough  to  provide  people 
with  disabilities  reasonable  accommodations  that  will  enable  them  to  work. 
Complementing  the  perceptions  among  many  that  employers  should  be  doing  more  to 
prevent  discrimination,  a  very  solid  majority  of  all  workers  (60  percent)  say  it  is  difficult 
for  workers  to  address  discrimination  on  the  job.  In  short,  despite  protections  that,  for 
most,  have  been  in  place  almost  four  decades,  many  workers  stUl  experience  job  discrimi- 
nation, many  more  think  employers  are  not  doing  enough  to  prevent  it  and  even  more 
say  it  is  very  hard  for  workers  themselves  to  address  such  discrimination. 

Persistent  discrimination  and  difficulties  addressing  discrimination  result  in  part 
from  the  underfunding  and  understaffing  of  agencies  charged  with  enforcing  existing 
dvil  rights  laws.  Tens  of  thousands  of  discrimination  cases  wait  in  a  backlog  at  the  Equal 
Emplojmient  Opportimity  Commission,  and  others  languish  at  the  Justice  Department's 
Civil  Rights  Division.  Absent  vigorous  enforcement  by  these  governmental  agencies, 
many  workers  are  essentially  without  recourse  or  remedy  for  even  the  most  blatant  dis- 
crimination. Private  litigation  is  extremely  costly  and  time-consuming,  placing  it  out  of 
reach  for  most  workers,  especially  those  with  low  incomes.  Moreover,  the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion chills  most  individuals'  assertion  of  their  rights  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  guaran- 
tees that  the  government  will  protect  complainants. 
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We  know  that  for  most  workers,  protections  on  paper  alone  translate  into  no  protec- 
tions at  all.  The  elimination  of  discrimination  is  a  continuing  struggle,  and  we  must  fight 
discrimination  aggressively  and  persistently  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  dream  of  equal 
opportunity.  Thus,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  call  on  Congress  and  the  president  to 
fuUy  fund  and  staff  the  nation's  dvil  rights  enforcement  agencies  so  they  can  do  the  job 
they  were  set  up  to  do  nearly  40  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  continued  job  discrimination,  the  painful  legacy  of  discrimination  is 
also  manifested  in  lower  average  wage  rates,  higher  incidences  of  imemployment,  dispro- 
portionately high  rates  of  serious  disease  and  lower  life  expectancy  in  communities  of 
color.  These,  too,  require  a  focused  and  forceful  response  from  the  nation.  Major  invest- 
ments in  education,  health  care,  skills  development  and  housing,  coupled  with  aggressive 
ervforcement  of  workers'  rights  on  the  job  and  investments  in  community  economic 
development,  are  needed  to  address  this  shameful  legacy.  And  all-out  action  is  needed 
immediately  to  stanch  the  soaring  rates  of  HIV/ AIDS  infection  that  now  disproportionate- 
ly plague  minority  segments  of  the  population — ^the  latest,  troubling  phase  of  a  world- 
wide epidemic  whose  growth  has  moderated  in  the  majority  population. 

Restoring  the  Right  to  Vote 

The  right  of  all  Americans  to  vote  and  have  their  votes  coimted  is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
democracy,  yet  a  generation  after  the  aboUtion  of  poll  taxes,  literacy  tests  and  other  legal 
hurdles  once  used  to  disenfranchise  African  Americans  and  others,  many  American  voters 
confront  an  array  of  less  obvious  obstacles  that  silence  their  voices  in  the  poUtical  arena. 
Sadly,  the  cherished  ideal  of  "one  person,  one  vote"  remains  an  empty  promise  for  many. 

EHiring  the  2000  presidential  election,  coimtiess  citizens  in  Florida  and  throughout 
the  country  were  denied  their  constitutional  right  to  vote  as  a  result  of  erroneous  voter 
registration  records,  confusing  ballots,  flawed  voting  equipment  and— by  some  accounts — 
deliberate  intimidation  and  chicanery.  Many  lawfully  registered  voters  were  disenfran- 
chised outright  and  others  cast  votes  that  ultimately  were  not  cotmted  because  of  faulty 
equipment,  faulty  ballots  or  faulty  procedures.  The  failure  of  voting  systems  aroimd  the 
covmtry  disproportionately  disenfranchised  people  of  color,  people  with  disabilities,  the 
poor  and  older  Americans,  but  ultimately  these  failures  cheated  us  all.  And  while  Florida 
became  the  most  notorious  case,  it  was  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg:  The  flaws  and  confu- 
sions there  were  magnified  many  times  over  in  other  communities  and  states  through- 
out the  nation. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a  leader  among  the  world's  democratic  nations  in 
the  21st  century,  we  must  have  an  election  system  in  which  the  fundamental  right  to 
vote  is  guaranteed  to  aU,  not  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  well-educated,  the  affluent,  the 
weU-connected  or  the  politically  savvy.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  election  reform  at 
both  the  federal  and  state  levels,  foimded  on  four  fundamental  principles. 

First,  voter  registiation  should  be  simple,  easy  and  designed  to  encourage  voting 
through  universal  registration  at  age  18  and  same-day  registration  and  voting.  To  ensure 
that  those  who  register  actually  will  be  able  to  vote,  we  call  for  federal  rninimiim  stan- 
dards for  uniform  and  effective  systems  to  maintain  and  update  voter  files. 

Second,  voting  should  be  easy  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  certain.  The  efforts  of 
many  workers  to  cast  their  votes  are  complicated  by  the  timing  of  elections  and  limited 
voting  hours.  Providing  time  off  from  work  for  voting,  extending  voting  hours,  establish- 
ing multiday  or  weekend  elections  or  creating  an  Election  Day  holiday  all  would  make  it 
easier  for  voters  to  exercise  the  franchise.  Voters  who  do  make  it  to  the  polls  must  have 
an  absolute  right  to  cast  provisional  ballots  if  their  names  do  not  appear  on  registiation 
lists,  and  there  should  be  equal  enforcement  of  uniform  and  reasonable  identification 
requirements  and  procedures  and  common  standards  and  procedures  regarding  ex-felon 
eligibility.  In  addition,  voting  sites  and  voting  equipment  should  be  fuUy  accessible  to 
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people  with  disabilities  and  the  elderly. 

Third,  every  vote  must  be  counted.  A  common  ballot  format  in  federal  elections, 
common  voting  technology  nationwide,  training  for  poU  workers  and  legislated  clarity 
and  consistency  about  recount  procedures  and  timetables  in  federal  elections  will  help 
avoid  the  chaos  that  ensued  in  Florida  and  ensure  that  every  vote  counts. 

Finally,  voting  rights  laws  must  be  enforced  aggressively  and  penalties  for  violating 
voting  rights  must  be  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  meaningful  deterrent.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  should  include  provisions  that  explicitly  allow  retroactive  relief,  and  its  penalties 
section  should  apply  to  the  Motor  Voter  Act. 

The  federal  goverrunent  also  should  provide  resources  to  states  to  help  them  mod- 
ernize and  standardize  their  voting  systems  and  hold  them  accountable  for  compliance 
with  federal  requirements. 

Only  reforms  such  as  these  will  translate  the  right  to  vote  confened  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Voting  Rights  Acts  and  other  laws  into  a  reality  for  all.  The  AFL-CIO 
calls  on  Congress  and  the  president  and,  where  appropriate,  state  lawmakers  to  move 
quickly  to  reform  voting  laws,  procedures  and  machinery  to  ensure  that  in  2002  every 
vote  counts. 

Condemning  and  Punishing  Hate  Crimes 

Ours  is  a  modem  industrial  nation  that  prides  itself  on  tolerance  and  respect  for  diversity. 
Yet,  the  nation  continues  to  witoess  horrifying  hate  crimes,  such  as  the  murders  of  James 
Byrd,  an  African  American  man  dragged  to  his  death  in  Texas,  and  Matthew  Shepard,  a 
young  gay  man  brutally  murdered  in  Wyoming.  Our  own  members  are  not  immune  to 
the  crimes,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  deaths  of  Joseph  Ileto,  a  Filipino  letter  carrier  and 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  and  Danny  Lee  Overstreet,  a  gay 
member  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America.  These  crimes  shock  the  conscience 
and,  left  unredressed  in  a  meaningful  way,  belie  our  claims  to  humanity  and  dvility. 

Crimes  designed  to  intimidate  and  harass  because  the  victims  are  part  of  particular 
groups  have  no  place  in  our  society.  The  perpetrators  of  these  heinous  acts  are  motivated 
by  an  animus  painfully  reminiscent  of  that  which  in  an  earlier  era  propelled  fascist  dicta- 
tors to  slaughter  millions  of  innocent  persons,  including  tiade  unionists,  because  of  the 
groups  to  which  they  belonged. 

We  recognize  and  embrace  our  obligation  and  opportunity  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  prevent  acts  of  criminality  and  hate  against  persons  within  the  United  States,  based  on 
their  race,  national  origin,  religion,  gender,  disability  and  sexual  orientation.  We  are 
working  in  coalition  with  political,  religious  and  community  leaders  to  condemn  and  call 
for  an  end  to  hate  crimes,  and  we  call  upon  all  Americans  to  renew  their  commitment  to 
tolerance  and  compassion  for  their  neighbors. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  pass  hate  crimes  legislation  that  would  enable  federal 
authorities  to  assist  local  prosecutions  and,  where  appropriate,  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute cases  in  which  bias-motivated  violence  occurs  because  of  the  victim's  race,  rdigion, 
national  origin,  sexual  orientation,  gender  or  disability.  While  federal  protections  against 
and  remedies  for  hate  crimes  exist,  they  do  not  go  far  enough  in  coverage  or  in  ensuring 
meaningful  relief  for  victims  and  their  families. 

Bias-motivated  crimes  committed  against  individuals  hurt  not  only  their  intended 
victims  but  also  our  society  as  a  whole.  Such  crimes  chip  away  at  the  very  pillars  of  liber- 
ty, tolerance  and  dignity  that  are  the  mainstays  of  our  democracy.  We  must  send  a  mes- 
sage, loud  and  dear,  that  we  ndther  accept  nor  tolerate  such  crimes. 

Ending  Racial  Profiling 

Evidence  indicates  that  some  police  officers  and  departments  stop  and  arrest  minorities  at 
a  rate  disproportionate  to  their  representation  within  local  populations  or  their  overall 
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crime  rates.  Such  frequent  stops  and  arrests  confirm  what  many  minorities  long  have 
viewed  as  a  disturbing  violation  of  their  rights.  Sometimes  these  stops  and  arrests  lead  to 
tragic  results  for  irmocent  victims. 

Any  such  discrimination  is  of  great  concern  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours, 
since  arbitrary  and  biased  approaches  to  law  enforcement  threaten  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohibition  against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  constitutional  right  to  travel  and  statutory  prohibitions 
against  discrimination.  Discrimination  of  this  sort  also  casts  a  shadow  over  the  integrity 
and  reputations  of  millions  of  law  enforcement  officers  who  perform  their  jobs  honorably 
and  without  discrimination. 

President  Clinton  in  1999  and,  more  recentiy,  President  George  W.  Bush  decried 
racial  profiling  and  called  for  its  end.  Several  states  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  racial 
profiling  and  others  have  passed  legislation  requiring  improved  data  collection  to  moni- 
tor minorities'  tieatment  by  police.  The  AFL-CIO  condemns  any  discriminatory  treatment 
of  minorities  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  call  on  Congress  and  the  states  to  move 
quickly  to  enact  meaningful  prohibitions  against  radal  profiling,  including  measures  to 
gauge  its  incidence,  and  to  extend  meaningful  remedies  to  victims  of  the  practice. 

Extenfling  Civil  Rights  Protections  to  All 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  passage  of  the  federal  Employment  Non-Discrimination  Act,  an 
important  and  long-overdue  dvil  rights  measure  that  would  bar  emplojrment  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sexual  orientation.  Current  federal  law  bars  employment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  gender,  religion,  national  origin  or  disability  but — ^unfairly — not  sexual 
orientation.  As  a  result,  it  is  legal  under  federal  law  (and  in  states  that  do  not  ban  discrim- 
ination based  on  sexual  orientation)  to  fire  or  refuse  to  hire  working  men  and  women 
because  of  their  actual  or  perceived  sexual  orientation. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation  is  inconsistent  with 
our  nation's  fundamental  values  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 
We  call  upon  our  affiliates  and  state  and  local  labor  federations  to  fully  support  legislation 
at  every  level  of  government  to  guarantee  the  dvil  rights  of  aU  persons  without  regard  to 
sexual  orientation  in  public  and  private  employment,  housing,  aedit,  public  acconuno- 
dations  and  public  services.  We  also  urge  our  affiliates  to  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
stituency group  Pride  At  Work  and  other  gay  and  lesbian  organizations  wherever  possible 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

Banning  Discrimination  Based  on  Genetic  Testing  Results 

As  the  clinical  applications  of  genetics  move  out  of  the  research  lab  and  into  practice, 
many  fear  that  one  of  the  possibilities  aeated  by  these  exdting  advances  is  that  employ- 
ers and  others  will  use  results  of  genetic  tests  to  screen  their  workforces,  weeding  out 
applicants  and  employees  whose  genes  carry  a  marker  for  certain  diseases  or  conditions. 
This  is  not  a  far-fetched  concern:  Just  last  year,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  forced  Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  discontinue  seaet  genetic 
testing  of  its  employees  to  determine  whether  they  were  predisposed  to  developing  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome.  Already,  with  a  handful  of  genetic  tests  in  common  use,  people  have 
lost  their  jobs,  lost  their  health  insxirance  and  lost  their  economic  well-being  because  of 
the  unfair  and  inappropriate  use  of  genetic  information. 

In  2000,  President  Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  13145  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  federal  employees  based  on  protected  genetic  information  or  their  request  for  or 
the  receipt  of  genetic  services.  This  was  an  important  first  step,  but  it  involves  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  workers  and  much  more  must  be  done. 

The  AFL-CIO  firmly  believes  that  every  worker  should  be  judged  simply  on  his  or  her 
ability  to  do  a  job.  Genetic  discrimination  is  unjust,  unjustified  and  often  unlawful,  as  the 
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Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  would  apply  to  some  employment  decisions  based  on 
genetic  screening.  However,  the  ADA's  protections  do  not  go  far  enough.  No  employer 
or  insurance  company  should  be  able  to  base  its  decisions  regarding  an  individual's 
opportunities  on  his  or  her  genetic  predisposition.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  pass 
the  Genetic  Nondiscrimination  in  Health  Insurance  and  Employment  Act,  which  would 
prohibit  genetic  discrimination  in  the  workplace. 

Preserving  Affirmative  Action 

The  union  movement  is  committed  to  diversity  and  full  participation,  both  within  our 
unions  and  in  society  as  a  whole.  Women  and  people  of  color  play  a  growing  role  in  lead- 
ership and  staff  positions  within  the  union  movement  and  are  an  increasing  part  of  both 
the  organized  and  unorganized  American  workforce.  Todaj^s  unions  are  promoting  diver- 
sity through  collective  bargaining,  education,  outreach,  mentoring  and  representation. 

One  undeniable  fact  of  American  history — from  slavery  to  lynchings,  from  the  Trail 
of  Tears  to  the  bracero  programs,  from  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to  recent  hate  crimes 
and  from  the  denial  of  women's  right  to  vote  to  continued  residential  segregation — is 
the  persistent  and  deeply  tioubling  legacy  of  discrimination.  Discrimination  persists  in 
American  society  in  the  way  people  are  hired  and  promoted,  in  the  way  banks  extend 
credit,  in  the  educational  opportunities  provided  to  children,  in  the  way  people  of  color 
sometimes  are  stopped  on  the  highway  by  police  and  mynad  other  ways.  This  long 
history  of  discrimination  produces  results  too  obvious  and  painful  to  deny. 

More  than  a  quarter-century  ago,  President  Nixon  implemented  affirmative  action  as 
a  remedy  for  past  and  present  discrimination  and  as  a  means  to  promote  diversity. 
President  Nixon  and  others.  Republicans  and  Demoaats  alike,  realized  civU  rights  laws 
alone  were  not  enough  to  help  ensure  an  equal  society.  In  addition,  we  needed  to  take 
proactive  steps  to  open  the  doors  of  education,  employment  and  business  development. 

Though  often  imder  attack,  especially  in  recent  years,  affirmative  action  has  worked 
and  continues  to  work  well.  Many  professions,  businesses  and  educational  institutions 
now  include  significant  nxmibers  of  women  and  people  of  color  where  there  were  few  or 
none  not  long  ago.  Affirmative  action  is  also  good  for  business  in  a  world  economy. 
Affirmative  action  for  women  and  girls  has  directiy  benefited  families  of  all  races. 

The  American  union  movement  has  supported  affirmative  action  for  decades. 
Indeed,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  first  decision  upholding  affirmative  action  in  employ- 
ment, Weber  v.  Kaiser  Alimiinum,  involved  an  affirmative  action  program  that  our 
affiliate,  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  negotiated.  We  will  continue  to  support 
affirmative  action  in  employment  and  other  arenas  of  American  life.  We  also  will  defend 
affirmative  action  from  attacks  by  the  far  right,  especially  since  we  recognize  these  attacks 
are  often  cynical  ploys  designed  to  create  a  wedge  issue  to  divide  Americans  for  political 
gain.  We  wiU  vigorously  oppose  federal  and  state  legislation  and  local  ballot  initiatives 
that  seek  to  end  affirmative  action. 

The  union  movement  is  committed  not  just  to  defending  affirmative  action  to  remedy 
discrimination  and  promote  diversity,  but  also  to  dispelling  the  myths  about  affirmative 
action.  Affirmative  action  is  not  about  quotas,  which  are  illegal,  nor  about  giving  jobs  to 
the  unqualified.  It  is  a  commonsense  approach  to  addressing  the  nation's  long  and  sad 
history  of  discrimination.  Affirmative  action  is  a  recognition  that  to  finally  eliminate  race, 
gender  and  national  origin  discrimination  from  life's  basic  decisions — schools,  jobs,  hous- 
ing and  the  like — ^we  may  first  need  to  take  those  factors  into  accoimt  to  ensure  we  do 
not  discriminate  and  we  genuinely  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Affirmative  action  is 
about  making  a  special  effort  to  reach  out  to  those  who  have  been  excluded  because  of 
race,  gender  and  national  origin  to  build  a  better  and  more  inclusive  society. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we,  too,  can  say  the 
nation  no  longer  needs  affirmative  action  to  overcome  the  legacy  of  a  shameful  past. 
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Until  that  day  comes,  however,  we  will  continue  to  promote  and  defend  affirmative 
action  as  the  best  and  most  effective  strategy  we  have  to  move  us  in  the  direction  of 
an  inclusive  and  equal  society. 

Ensuring  That  Every  American  Counts 

The  union  movement  is  greatly  troubled  by  recent  decisions  of  the  federal  government  to 
use  raw  census  data,  rather  than  adjusted  numbers  derived  from  scientific  surveys,  to  dis- 
tribute billions  of  dollars  in  federal  aid.  Traditionally,  the  census  count  leaves  out  many 
hard-to-reach  individuals,  and  those  who  are  excluded  are  disproportionately  people  of 
color  and  the  poor.  Scientific  surveys  correct  for  these  omissions.  As  a  result  of  the  refusal 
to  use  adjusted  numbers,  many  commimities  will  not  receive  their  fair  share  of  housing, 
health,  education,  transportation,  senior  citizens',  veterans'  and  other  services  and  will 
have  inadequate  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  We  believe  this  is  wrong.  The  AFL-CIO 
wiU  continue  to  push  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  use  scientific  surveys  to  ensure 
otherwise  undercounted  populations  are  considered  in  census  tabulations. 

Working  From  Within 

We  know  that  in  addition  to  demanding  more  of  the  government,  we  must  also  demand 
more  of  ourselves  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  dream  of  equal  opportimity.  We  know,  too,  that 
our  own  movement  will  be  stronger  and  better  if  we  do  all  we  can  to  reach  out  to  women 
cind  people  of  color,  not  just  to  bring  them  into  our  ranks  but  to  move  them  into  posi- 
tions of  leadership. 

We  are  encouraged  and  excited  by  the  growth  in  union  membership  among  women 
workers.  With  more  than  5.5  million  women  members,  the  AFL-CIO  is  the  largest 
organization  of  working  women  in  the  country.  We  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  the 
policies  we  promote  as  a  movement  are  responsive  to  the  needs  and  priorities  of  working 
women  (which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Resolutions  7  and  9). 

The  union  movement's  ability  to  achieve  dvil,  human  and  workers'  rights  for  all  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  work  of  the  six  AFL-CIO  constituency  groups,  which  serve  as  a 
voice  of  labor  in  the  conmiunity  and  a  voice  for  the  corrmiimity  within  labor.  These 
groups  are  advancing  the  union  movement's  goals  by  promoting  and  assisting  xmion 
organizing  in  a  wide  range  of  communities  and  recruiting  and  mentoring  a  new  genera- 
tion of  union  organizers.  They  also  are  joining  in  conmiimity  coalitions  to  advance  dvil 
and  workers'  rights,  organizing  voter  registration  and  mobilization  campaigns,  promoting 
new  leaders  within  an  increasingly  diverse  labor  movement  and  fighting  for  a  voice  at 
work  through  vinions  for  all  those  who  are  exploited  on  the  job. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  strong  support  for  the  constituency  groups  and  the  key 
role  they  play  in  ensuring  the  union  movement  represents  all  workers,  reaches  out  to  all 
conmiunities  and  advances  a  broad  agenda  of  sodal  and  economic  justice  in  partnership 
with  our  allies  in  the  commimity. 

In  addition  to  our  partnership  with  our  constituency  groups,  we  will  continue  to 
provide  dvil  rights  education  for  our  members,  and  in  particular,  will  step  up  efforts  to 
educate  our  members  and  others  about  the  inappropriateness  of  hanging  nooses  and 
other  radst  and  hate  materials  and  their  ddeterious  impart  on  working  people.  We  also 
will  join  in  key  legislative,  agency  and  court  batties  in  which  the  future  of  dvil,  human 
and  workers'  rights  is  at  stake. 

We  will  never  forget  the  price  many  paid,  induding  some  in  our  own  ranks,  to  make 
our  land  freer  and  fairer  for  all.  We  know  we  should  do  more — and  we  will. 

Respecting  Muslims  and  Those  of  Arab  Descent 

Today,  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century,  we  find  oursdves  facing  a  crisis  and  a  chal- 
lenge few  among  us  ever  imagined.  Yet  it  is  the  enduring  condition  of  our  national  life 
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that  every  generation  of  Americans  has  its  own  moment  to  reach  within  and  to  reach 
beyond,  to  draw  upon  the  best  in  oiorselves  and  in  our  national  character  in  order  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  to  speak  up  for  what  is  right  and  just.  This  is 
our  moment,  and  we  wiU  not  be  sUent. 

Like  aU  Americans,  the  vmion  movement  deplores  the  acts  of  imspeakable  violence, 
the  incomprehensible  evils  that  were  visited  upon  thousands  of  irmocent  working  fami- 
lies on  Sept.  11.  We  believe  the  perpetrators  of  that  terror  must  be  brought  to  justice.  But 
even  in  our  anger  and  outrage,  we  cannot — ^we  must  not — direct  our  rage  and  condemna- 
tion at  irmocent  persons  or  groups  at  home  or  abroad  who,  though  they  may  share  a 
faith  and  a  heritage  with  the  terrorists,  abhor  their  actions  and  disavow  their  views. 

The  Islam  faith  has  a  rich  tradition  of  social  justice  and  support  for  human  rights. 
Millions  of  Muslims  live  and  worship  peacefully  in  the  United  States.  Millions  of  persons 
of  Arab  and  South  Asian  descent  call  America  their  home.  Millions  more  around  the 
world  strive,  as  we  do,  for  a  world  at  peace,  which  marshals  its  riches  and  resources  to 
fight  fear  and  want  and  to  promote  respect  and  tolerance.  Far  more  unites  us  with  these 
good  and  decent  people  than  separates  us  from  them.  We  will  be  stronger  and  better  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  movement  if  we  embrace  and  build  upon  the  values  and  dreams  we 
share;  we  are  diminished  if  we  exaggerate  our  differences.  As  one  of  our  affiliates  put  it: 

"For  all  Americans,  this  is  a  time  to  make  an  extra  effort  in  our  workplaces  and  in 
our  communities  to  reach  out  to  each  other  and  show  the  world  that  in  times  of  crisis, 
we  unite  behind  our  ideals. 

"America  cannot  fight  hatemongers  and  religious  intolerance  by  becoming  hateful 
and  intolerant  ourself .  The  best  way  we  can  honor  the  victims  of  the  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 
is  to  stand  up  for  the  basic  values  America  has  always  aspired  to:  liberty,  justice,  respect 
for  diversity  and  equality." 

This  moment  in  our  history  demands  of  our  movement  that  we  reaffirm  our  abiding 
commitment  to  respect  for  aU  peoples,  without  regard  to  color  or  creed.  We  do  so  now — 
and  without  reservation.  We  wiU  not  allow  any  persons — and  that  includes  Muslims, 
Arab  or  South  Asian  Americans  or  nationals  in  our  midst — to  be  made  scapegoats  for  acts 
of  treachery  they  did  not  commit  and  they,  like  much  of  the  worid,  deplore.  We  will  fight 
the  good  fight  against  all  forms  of  discrimination  and  bigotry.  We  will  respect  and  stand 
up  for  the  dvil  rights  and  dvil  liberties  of  all  those  who  live  and  work  among  us,  however 
impopular  that  may  be.  We  will  strive  tirelessly  to  secure  the  promises  of  liberty,  justice 
and  equality  for  all. 

During  this  period  of  national  crisis,  we  know  that  remaining  true  to  the  very  values 
that  define  us  as  a  nation  sometimes  will  be  difficult.  But  we  will  not  give  up,  and  we  will 
not  give  in.  We  will  not  practice  or  preach  or  tolerate  discrimination  against  MusUms  or 
Arabs,  at  home  or  abroad.  They  are  not  our  enemy.  We  will  not  be  theirs. 
The  imion  movement  knows  that  only  by  honoring  the  civil  and  human  rights  of  all 
those  who  live  and  work  in  the  United  States  can  we  remain  a  tmly  free  and  demoaatic 
society  with  a  robust  economy  and  a  fully  productive  workforce.  We  have  come  a  long 
way,  but  we  cannot  become  complacent  or  smug,  for  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go: 
Discrimination  in  all  its  manifestations  persists,  and  new  variants  aop  up  every  so  often 
to  remind  us  anew  that  our  joumey  is  not  done. 

The  road  to  a  truly  colorblind  society,  in  which  every  individual  is  judged  by  the 
content  of  his  or  her  character — ^not  by  such  inelevant  and  arbitrary  features  as  race,  gender, 
disability,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or  age — ^is  a  long  one,  with  many  detours  and  bends 
along  the  way.  We  may  sometimes  lose  our  direction,  but  we  are  determined  ultimately 
to  stay  on  course,  until  we  reach  the  end.  Like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  we  "refuse  to 
accept  the  view... that  the  bright  daybreak  of  peace  and  brotherhood  can  never  become 
a  reility."  We  believe  it  can,  and  it  must,  and  we  will  never  stop  striving  for  that  goal. 

(End  Resolution  No.  8) 
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SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Sandy  and  Leo,  and  thank  you  to  all  the  dele- 
gates who  spoke  on  the  resolution. 

It's  appropriate  that  we  foUow  our  vote  on  the  dvU  and  human  rights  resolution  by 
welcoming  our  next  speaker,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  America's  civil  rights 
struggle. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Rainbow/PUSH  Coalition,  has  fought  along  with  us  for  sodal  and  economic  justice, 
respect  on  the  job  and  the  rights  of  working  people  here  and  aaoss  the  world.  He  has 
never  been  afraid  to  speak  truth  to  power,  nor  hesitated  to  use  the  collective  power  of  the 
people  to  win  a  greater  measure  of  justice  for  those  whom  society  might  leave  out  or 
leave  behind.  His  words  and  his  example  inspire  us.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our 
convention  once  again  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson.  (Standing  ovation) 

REVEREND  JESSE  JACKSON,  Rainbow/PUSH  Coalition 

Let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you,  John,  and  to  the  family  of  labor  for  inviting  me 
once  again  to  share  with  you  at  this  critical  hour  in  the  history  of  our  country  the  great 
sense  of  anxiety  and  tension  in  the  nation  and  as  war  rumbles  in  the  world. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  historically  we've  had  one  eye  on  the  war  and  one  on  the 
economy.  Now  we  have  one  on  the  war  and  one  on  anthrax.  And  the  workers  are  left  out 
of  the  equation. 

Too  many  have  been  intimidated  by  flag  wearing  and  flag  waving.  We  believe  in  our 
flag.  The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  our  patriotism,  not  a  mask  that  covers  our  face  from  reality. 

(Applause) 

They  say  everything  has  changed  since  September  the  11th.  That  is  not  tme.  Those 
who  were  against  workers'  right  to  organize  are  still  against  workers'  right  to  organize. 
Those  who  were  against  raising  the  minimum  wages  are  still  against  raising  minimum 
wages.  Those  who  were  against  comprehensive  health  care  are  still  against  comprehensive 
health  care.  Those  who  wanted  to  trade  off  American  jobs  for  slave  labor  abroad  still 
choose  slave  labor  over  organized  labor. 

And  1  say  it  is  our  mission  today,  come  year  2002,  to  send  them  into  retirement. 
That's  our  mission.  (Applause) 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  our  patriotism,  not  a  face  mask  to  cover  up  the  reality  of 
workers.  Workers  have  a  compelling  story  to  teU.  These  nights  as  we  watch  the  news,  we 
see  Rumsfeld  and  Bush  and  Powell  and  Daschle  and  Tony  Blair  and  Cheney  on 
Groundhog  Day.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

But  we  do  not  see  the  face  or  hear  the  voices  of  labor.  Aaoss  America  we  all  pay 
salute  to  the  heroes  of  9/11.  The  rescue  workers,  the  police,  the  firefighters,  more  at  risk 
than  anyone,  went  into  those  fiery  buildings  to  save  people's  lives  that  they  did  not  even 
know.  They  did  not  discriminate  based  upon  race  or  gender  or  religion. 

Those  firemen,  those  police  helped  people  from  80  covmtries,  many  colors,  many 
tribes.  They  rescued  some  who  made  more  in  a  day  than  they  made  in  a  year.  But  it  was 
their  humanity  that  they  embraced.  They  were  called  to  duty,  and  these  workers,  these 
public  workers,  did  not  hesitate. 

These  are  the  same  union  workers,  the  same  public  employees  who  have  been 
scorned  as  fat  and  lazy,  underpaid  and  underworked.  Now  they're  heroes.  They  remind  us 
that  America  is  built  on  the  sweat,  the  genius  and  the  dedication  of  its  working  people, 
not  on  speculators,  tiaders  and  manipulators  that  fly  no  flag  but  the  flag  of  profit  Stand 
taU,  labor,  you  have  a  compelling  story  to  tell.  (Applause) 

The  plight  of  workers  deserves  visibility.  One-on-one  lobbying  is  not  labor's  style. 
Backdoor  appeals  and  e-mails  are  not  labor^s  style.  We  need  mass  action  for  mass  change 
and  mass  protection  of  workers'  rights.  (Applause) 

Think  about  the  stimulus  plan  top  down.  It  did  not  start  September  the  11th.  Mr. 
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Bush  had  a  trillion-and-a-half-dollar  surplus.  He  thought  to  give  half  of  it  back  to  the  top 
one  half  percent.  He  rolled  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  money  downhill  and  called  it  heavy 
lifting.  (Laughter) 

We  were  in  a  recession  before  the  hit  on  September  the  11th.  Now  they're  using  bin 
Laden  as  an  excuse  to  take  away  basic  workers'  rights  and  dvil  rights.  We  must  not  let 
them  get  away  with  it.  (Applause) 

We  want  the  right  to  organize.  We  want  health  care.  We  want  it  now.  It  is  not  fear. 
We  must  fight  back. 

Let's  do  something  different.  Let's  make  some  sense  of  the  stimulus  package.  Why 
not  take  one  third  of  the  money,  say  $20  million,  one  third  in  travel  vouchers,  a  thou- 
sand dollar  maximum,  six-month  limit.  The  people  will  go  to  airports  and  train  stations 
en  masse  to  travel.  They  cannot  afford  to  turn  down  a  thousand  dollar  travel  voucher. 
The  cab  driver  must  drive  them  to  the  airport.  They  must  buy  some  gas.  The  skycaps,  the 
security  workers,  flight  attendants,  pilots  go  to  work.  They  go  to  the  theme  parks.  They 
fUl  up  the  hotels,  they're  buying  at  the  resorts.  Mr.  Bush  said  last  year  as  he  sought  his  tax 
giveaway,  "I  trust  the  people."  Tmst  the  people  with  the  tax  stimulus  money.  Give  the 
money  to  the  people.  (Applause) 

Hoover  said  give  the  money  to  the  corporations.  He  put  us  in  a  hole.  Roosevelt  said 
give  the  money  to  the  people,  he  brought  us  out.  We  must  choose  Roosevelt  over  Hoover. 
We  must  choose  workers'  rights.  Put  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  working  people. 
Build  our  economy  again  bottom  up,  not  top  down.  (Applause) 

We  must  put  America  in  motion  again.  Another  one  third  to  those  businesses  that 
took  the  big  hits  September  the  Uth.  Restart  those  businesses.  Those  trapped  with  frozen 
receivables  and  nonending  payables.  Start  those  businesses  back  to  work  again,  basically 
small  businesses. 

Another  third  for  those  who  need  a  safety  net,  those  who  went  from  welfare  to  work 
where  there  is  no  work  and  no  ttansportation  to  work.  Build  the  economy  bottom  up. 

There's  a  contiast  to  that.  Even  under  Mr.  Reagan,  a  top-down  Reagan.  Reagan  said, 
you  know,  if  s  embanassing  that  janitors,  cooks  and  hotel  workers  pay  more  income  taxes 
than  corporations.  Even  Reagan  had  a  sense  of  shame  about  that,  so  they  passed  some- 
thing called  alternative  minimum  tax.  No  matter  how  many  loopholes  they  found,  they 
had  to  pay  some  minimum  tax.  Mr.  Bush  wants  to  repeal  the  minimum  tax  retioactive 
15  years.  A  billion  four  would  go  to  IBM.  A  billion  to  Ford  Motor  Company.  Eight  hun- 
dred to  Enron.  It  doesn't  even  exist. 

Ten  million  to  oil  and  gas  companies.  We  carmot  accept  a  field  where  Ford  and  GM 
pay  less  taxes  than  the  workers  in  those  plants.  We  must  march  on  that  proposition,  a 
fair  tax.  (Applause) 

Workers  must  go  on  the  offensive.  When  we  analyze  and  don't  act,  we  are  observed. 
They  say  we  complain.  And  to  me,  if  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  that  we  were  going 
to  leave  here  marching  and  fighting,  every  network  would  be  here  to  cover  this  conven- 
tion, because  they  cover  pre-action,  action  and  post-action.  They  don't  cover  e-mails  or 
resolutions  so  well.  It's  labor's  time  to  go  back  to  Washington  with  the  workers,  a  call  to 
public  action,  not  just  private  lobbying. 

Moses  finally  had  to  act.  Joshua  had  to  act.  Daniel  had  to  act.  Gandhi  had  to  act. 
Mandela  had  to  act.  Dr.  King  had  to  act.  John  L.  Lewis  had  to  act.  A.  Philip  Randolph  had 
to  act.  Today,  labor,  we  must  act.  We  must  go  back  to  the  stieets  again  and  make  the  case 
for  working  people  where  they  live  in  the  stieets  of  our  nation.  (Applause) 

It's  time  to  march  again.  It's  time  to  fight  back.  Time  to  fight  back.  If  s  time  to  march 
again.  (Applause) 

Time  to  take  the  offensive.  For  decades,  we've  witnessed  unrelenting  assault  on  work- 
ers and  on  unions.  Lost  in  the  '70s  when  they  forgive  when  Reagan  crushed  the  PATCO 
union  to  tell  corporations  it  was  open  season  on  workers. 
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Since  then,  you've  felt  the  bmnt.  Union-busting,  striker  replacement,  violation  of 
NLRB  laws,  privatization,  shipping  jobs  abroad.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result.  We  just  had  this  long  period  of  economic  growth,  and  yet  workers  are 
now  trapped  imder  the  Bushes.  There  is  no  simlight  on  those  Bushes.  You  put  two  seeds 
in  the  ground  and  you  put  a  waU  between  them  and  you  water  both  of  them,  one  of 
those  will  grow  taller  than  the  other.  The  one  that  gets  the  sunlight  will  grow.  The  one 
imder  the  Bush  will  be  dwarfed.  Leave  those  Bushes  and  come  to  the  svinlight.  Lef  s 
march  and  fight  back  again.  We  have  nowhere  to  go  but  up.  Fight  back  for  your  jobs. 
(Applause) 

They're  not  going  to  stop  there.  At  one  point,  it  was  racial  profiling  of  blacks.  Well, 
we're  with  them.  Then  Hispanics,  green  card.  Well,  language,  that's  them.  Middle 
Easterners,  weU,  thaf  s  them.  Well,  lawyers,  client  privileges,  well,  thaf  s  them. 

The  New  York  Times  this  past  Saturday  said,  "Ashaoft  Seeking  to  Free  FBI."  Free  the 
FBI.  Free  the  FBI  to  spy  on  groups,  religious  and  political  organizations  in  the  U.S. 
Ashaoft,  using  the  FBI  as  one  weapon,  the  IRS  as  another  weapon,  and  leaks  to  the  right 
wing  media  as  another  weapon  with  intent  to  destroy  leadership  to  fight  us  in  2002. 

This  is  not  just  about  a  caveman  in  Afghanistan.  If  s  about  labor  leaders  in  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  It's  about  us.  Our  civil  liberties  are  at  stake.  Our  dvU 
liberties  are  at  stake.  (Applause) 

Suppose  a  labor  leader  protests  a  policy.  The  labor  leader  to  this  says  most  of  your 
intemationaUsts  raise  their  question  about  war  policy.  Even  for  debate,  you  are  a  suspect. 
Suppose  you  then  give  a  donation  to  a  peace  organization,  and  labor  essentially  has  been 
a  fighter  for  war  and/or  for  peace.  Then  they  trail  your  money,  and  then  they  tap  your 
phone  and  then  IRS  and  then  The  Washington  Times  and  then  Fox,  and  then  a  bunch  of 
lawyers  to  defend  you.  The  time  they  spend  tying  up  labor  leaders  will  keep  you  too  busy 
to  fight  back  in  the  year  2002.  The  time  they  spent  trjong  to  disgrace  labor  leaders,  they 
should  have  spent  looking  at  Enron.  They're  looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  (Applause) 

Looking  at  foreign  terror  and  not  domestic  terror.  You  know,  anthrax  didn't  come 
from  a  cave  in  Afghanistan.  And  the  same  people  who  blew  up  the  building  in  Oklahoma 
City,  River  Ridge,  the  terror  attack  in  Atianta,  Georgia.  Those  same  anti-imion  forces, 
anthrax  on  the  government,  anthrax  in  the  media,  and  yet,  there's  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
focusing  on  domestic  internal  terror. 

We  must  fight  terrorism  wherever  it  manifests  itself.  Denying  the  worker  the  right  to 
organize  is  a  form  of  economic  terror.  Workers  should  have  the  right  to  organize,  to  make 
a  living  wage  for  their  families  and  to  have  job  security.  That's  our  right  as  Americans. 
Yes,  we  fight  foreign  tenor,  and  we  must. 

We  fight  the  war  on  dmgs.  But  then  the  Northern  Alliance  is  the  nimiber  one  heroin 
drug  dealer  in  the  world.  We  have  just  put  the  nvimber  one  heroin  drug  dealer  in  the 
world  in  a  sovereign  coimtry.  Now  we're  bombing  caves  and  not  poppy  seeds. 

There  are  unintentional  consequences  here  that  are  real.  What  happens  when  there 
are  4  million  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  they  are  bombing  Pakistan  from  India?  And  then 
there's  China  next  door.  This  is  indeed  a  long  struggle. 

Ashcroft  is  seeking  to  free  the  FBI  to  spy  on  political,  labor  and  church  organizations. 
He  will  define  siispects,  who  would  define  Dr.  King  as  a  threat  to  national  security.  And 
then  Bobby  Kennedy  had  to  wiretap  him  because  who  would  drop  the  dime  on  him?  But 
now  Ashcroft  asked  the  FBI,  CIA,  Homeland  Security,  the  White  House  and  the  fear  of 
bin  Laden  to  have  the  right  to,  in  fact,  attack  labor,  church  and  political  organizations. 
That  is  a  very  dangerous  threat  to  our  democracy. 

We  must  not  take  this  lying  down.  Workers,  you've  got  to  fight  back.  You've  got  to 
fight  back.  (Applause) 

Lastiy,  they  want  to  define  our  leadership.  If  Ashcroft  knows  that  when  he  makes  his 
move  on  labor  and  politics,  we  should  have  5,000  to  show  up  at  the  Department  of 
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Justice  just  for  clarity  on  who  is  a  suspect. 

Do  suspects  include  labor  leaders  and  opposition  party  leaders  and  peace  activists 
and  student  groups  and  those  who  fight  for  the  right  to  organize?  Who  is  a  suspect  in 
Ashcroft's  mind? 

AshCToft  is  a  suspect.  (Applause) 

He  threatens  demoaacy. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  break  the  sUence  and  we  must  break  the  fear.  We've 
got  some  tough  choices  to  make  today:  Tax  breaks  for  the  rich  or  health  care  for  the 
many;  elections  that  end  in  courts  or  election  law  reform  where  every  vote  can  count; 
invest  in  prisons  or  invest  in  schools;  erase  the  bottom  in  the  name  of  free  trade  or 
workers'  rights  and  environmental  protection  and  justice;  economic  growth  that  trickles 
down  like  a  dog  at  a  fire  hydrant  or  investment  in  the  working  people  that  bubbles  up 
across  the  society;  an  America  that  polices  the  world,  an  America  that  stands  with  the 
global  justice  movement  around  the  world;  privatization  and  deregulation  the  Enron 
way  or  investment  in  people  holding  corporations  accountable  and  defending  public 
employees;  a  government  in  our  bedrooms  or  a  government  strong  enough  to  be  effec- 
tive and  open  enough  to  be  efficient. 

We  have  a  choice  to  make  today.  The  good  news  is  that  when  we  come  together,  we 
have  the  power  to  Ught  up  dark  places.  When  we  come  together,  we  have  the  power  to 
make  crooked  ways  sttaight.  When  we  come  together,  we  choose  faith  over  our  fears. 
When  we  come  together,  we  move  beyond  matters  of  race  and  division  to  matters  of  the 
human  family. 

When  they  cut  out  the  lights  in  your  plant,  and  take  your  jobs  to  the  slave  labor 
market  abroad,  you  can't  use  color  for  a  crutch.  We  all  look  majorly  similar  in  the  dark. 
In  the  dark  there  is  not  black  and  white,  it's  wrong  and  right.  We  must  fight  for  the  right 
thing. 

Don't  let  them  divide  us  any  more  on  this  issue  of  radal  fear.  Most  poor  people  are 
not  black,  not  brown  in  America,  they're  white,  they're  female,  they're  young.  Whether 
white,  black  or  brown,  hunger  matters. 

Most  poor  folks  are  not  on  welfare,  they  work  every  day.  They  sweep  streets.  They 
work  every  day.  The  janitors  in  schools,  they  work  every  day.  They  empty  the  tiash  cans. 
They  work  every  day.  They  cook,  they  wait  tables.  They  work  every  day.  They  empty  the 
spittoons,  they  work  every  day.  They  change  beds  in  hotels.  They  work  every  day.  They 
mop  the  floors,  they  vacuum  them.  They  work  every  day. 

No,  no,  they're  not  lazy.  They  work  every  day.  They  work  in  hospitals,  they  mop  the 
floors,  they  dean  up  the  germs.  They  wipe  down  our  feverish  bodies  when  we  are  sick. 
They  cool  our  scorching  fever.  Lift  us  out  of  our  diseased  bed  sheets  and  they  dean  them. 
Empty  our  slop  jars,  our  pans. 

And  yet  these  workers  who  mop  these  floors,  these  workers  who  change  these  beds, 
these  workers  who  serve  as  the  first  to  die  in  the  war  whose  momma  cannot  get  a  decent 
wage  back  home,  we  must  fight  for  these  workers.  These  workers  have  a  right  to  the  tree 
of  life.  No,  they  are  not  lazy.  They  are  America  at  its  best. 

We  must  stand  for  them,  stand  with  them  because  we  are  them.  We  are  they  and 
they  are  us.  (Standing  ovation) 

When  we  march,  John  Sweeney  is  on  tdevision.  When  we  march,  Wilhekn  is  on 
tdevision.  When  we  march,  Cedl  Roberts  is  on  tdevision.  When  we  march,  BUI  Lucy's 
opinion  matters.  When  we  march,  we  didn't  get  here  by  e-mail  and  by  faxes  and  by 
Las  Vegas  resolutions.  We  came  here  by  fighting  back  for  our  dignity. 

So  today,  my  friends,  I  call  us  to  action.  Yes,  fight  terror  abroad,  but  fight  for  justice 
at  home.  Fight  for  workers'  right  to  organize. 

Today  our  states  are  now  moving  toward  a  defidt  because  we  have  given  back  too 
much  to  too  few.  Workers  are  not  in  the  equation. 
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I  hope  early  in  January  you  will  hit  these  streets,  tell  Mr.  Ashaoft  this  land  is  our 
land.  We  didn't  defeat  you  in  Missouri  to  run  roughshod  over  us  in  Washington.  This 
land  is  our  land.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Bush,  we  respect  you  as  president,  but  at  least  be  humble.  After  all,  you  didn't  get 
the  most  votes.  At  least  be  humble.  We  beat  you  before  and  we'll  beat  you  again. 
(Standing  ovation) 

Workers  fight  back.  There  is  a  scripture  in  Job  that  has  much  meaning  for  us,  Brother 
Bill.  We  all  share  the  trauma  of  September  11th.  We  all  were  somewhere  watching  as 
planes  tore  down  our  economic  sjrmbols  of  economic  power.  We  all  were  traumatized 
when  the  hit  took  place  on  the  Pentagon.  They  hit  our  money;  they  hit  our  Pentagon. 
They  pierced  us  in  the  heart. 

So  since  we  worked  together  to  come  from  under  the  mbble  and  died  together  in 
the  mbble,  we  must  come  back  with  our  economy  together  out  of  the  mbble. 

Job  said,  "My  worst  fears  have  come  upon  me,"  because,  after  all,  he  had  been 
metaphorically  America,  wealthy,  powerful,  big  reputation,  well  respected.  Had  helped  a 
lot  of  people.  The  Bible  says  an  upright  man. 

He  lost  his  cattle,  adjusted.  His  land,  adjusted.  And  he  lost  his  children.  I've  deter- 
mined 1  want  to  live  as  long  as  I  can  and  be  as  effective  as  I  can,  but  1  don't  want  to  look 
down  in  the  face  of  one  of  my  children's  eyes.  I  want  to  go  first.  1  don't  want  to  go 
through  that.  They  deserve  to  take  it  to  the  next  level. 

But  Job  lost  his  children  and  lost  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  A  mass  funeral  for  his 
children.  And  then  his  wife  started  harassing  him  saying,  "You  were  not  as  good  as  you 
thought  you  were." 

His  friends  started  giving  him  bad  advice.  He  wanted  to  curse  God  and  die. 

And  anthrax  worked  on  his  body.  The  Bible  says  sores.  A  body  fuU  of  sores  and  a 
nagging  wife  and  friends  giving  him  bad  advice  and  children  buried,  Job  said,  "My  worst 
fears  have  come  upon  me.  1  could  not  imagine  this  trauma  and  this  pain." 

But  Job  did  not  stay  there  and  wallow  in  fear.  He  did  not  become  cynical,  nor  sinis- 
ter, nor  mean-spirited.  About  10  chapters  later  Job  said,  "Though  you  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
tmst  you." 

There's  a  power  beyond  traimia.  There's  a  power  beyond  fear.  Yes,  this  land  is  our 
land.  Yes,  we  did  take  a  hit.  But  the  ground  is  no  place  for  a  champion.  Said  on  one  occa- 
sion, Ali  was  in  a  fight  and  was  floored.  Down  for  the  count  of  six.  His  managers  wanted 
to  throw  in  the  towel.  He  roUed  over  and  grabbed  the  rope  and  pulled  up  by  the  count  of 
nine.  They  say  stop,  he  says,  "I'll  hold  on."  He  held  on  and  he  dodged  licks  imtil  the  beU 
rang.  They  said,  "You  shouldn't  fight,  you  may  get  hurt."  But,  he  said,  "I  can  hold  on, 
I've  got  to  come  back."  He  came  unto  himself  a  few  rounds  later  and  he  won  on  points. 

The  writer  interviewed  him  and  said,  "Ali,  well,  somebody  will  get  hit  if  you  fight 
long  enough.  You  should  have  stayed  down."  He  said,  "No,  I  couldn't." 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  down?  You  got  a  hit,  a  dean  hit."  He  said,  "The  ground  is  no 
place  for  a  champion."  That's  our  message  to  America.  The  ground  is  no  place  for  a 
champion.  It's  no  place  for  workers.  It's  no  place  for  families.  Stand  up.  Don't  lay  down. 
Fight  back.  This  land  is  our  land.  The  ground  is  no  place  for  a  champion.  Rise  up.  Stand 
up.  March.  Fight  back.  We  deserve  wages.  We  deserve  job  security.  Rise  up.  The  ground  is 
no  place  for  a  champion.  I  love  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  On  behalf  of  all  the  delegates.  Reverend  Jesse,  I  wanted  to  give  you  this 
little  memento  from  all  of  us  who  love  you,  who  support  all  your  great  work  and  who 
urge  you  to  keep  fighting  the  good  fight.  (Applause) 

If  our  movement  is  going  to  continue  to  fight  hard  and  achieve  the  goals  that  we 
have  set  out  for  ourselves,  it  is  so  important  that  we  focus  on  state  and  local  activities. 
If  our  movement  is  to  reach  our  goals,  we  carmot  rely  on  national  strategies  alone.  We 
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must  build  strength  at  evoy  level,  including  the  state  and  local  levels. 

No  union  alone  can  build  a  strong  voice  for  working  families  in  our  states  and  cities. 
We  must  do  it  together  with  every  union  participating.  We  must  build  a  union  movement 
for  the  21st  century  that  is  bigger,  more  powerful,  more  diverse  and  centered  on  a  culture  of 
activism  in  every  state  and  community.  And  that's  why  we  launched  the  Union  Cities  and 
New  Alliance  strategies. 

And  today,  we  are  seeing  new  energy  and  great  changes  in  our  state  and  local  bodies. 
Cross-union  mobilization— what  we  call  Street  Heat — is  contributing  to  victories  across  the 
country.  State  federations  are  being  aeative  and  proactive,  using  political  and  economic 
leverage  to  support  organizing  and  help  workers  win  a  voice  at  work. 

Today,  we  are  going  to  recognize  the  17  Union  Cities  central  labor  councils  and  other 
councils  on  their  way  to  Union  City,  as  well  as  state  federations  that  are  aeating  dynamic 
change. 

Vice  President  Tom  Buffenbarger  chairs  the  21st  Century  Union  Building  Corrmiittee. 
He  has  put  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  into  all  of  this.  1  would  like  him  to  open  up  our 
discussion  on  Resolution  No.  11,  "Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century  Labor  Movement." 
Tom  Buffenbarger.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  2 1  St  CENTURY  UNION  BUILDING  COMMITTEE 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11   Building  and  Leading  a 

21st-century  Labor  Movement 

VICE  PRESIDENT  R.  THOMAS  BUFFENBARGER,  Machinists:  Thank  you. 
President  Sweeney.  Good  afternoon. 

Four  years  ago,  our  convention  endorsed  a  new  initiative  to  buUd  stronger  local  labor 
movements.  We  called  it  Union  Cities,  and  we  urged  all  central  labor  councils  to  take  seven 
strategic  steps  to  mobilize,  support  organizing,  build  political  power,  increase  diversity  and 
establish  community  alliances. 

A  Union  City  is  where  everyone  wants  to  live  and  work.  It's  a  hometown  that  reflects 
our  values,  that  respects  work,  strengthens  families  and  thrives  as  a  commimity. 

Today,  163  local  labor  councils  are  on  the  road  to  Union  City.  They  are  working  to  take 
these  seven  strategic  steps  to  become  larger  and  stronger:  to  increase  activism  with  Street 
Heat  member  mobilization,  to  buUd  community  alliances,  to  support  organizing  through 
the  Voice@Work  program,  to  build  grassroots  political  activism,  to  use  their  new  pobtical 
power  to  support  organizing  and  legislative  fights  for  working  families,  to  make  sure  their 
leadership  is  diverse  and  reflects  the  faces  of  the  members,  and  finally,  to  develop  a  strong 
voice  for  workers  through  the  media,  within  both  our  movement  and  the  community. 

Two  years  after  initiating  Union  Cities,  our  1999  convention  launched  the  New 
Alliance  initiative  to  strengthen  the  union  movements  in  our  states.  New  Alliance  states 
bring  together  all  union  organizations  to  join  their  strength  behind  common  goals.  This 
partnership  is  expanding  participation  in  state  and  local  labor  movements,  inaeasing  diver- 
sity and  changing  how  they're  stmctured  and  governed. 

It's  vmifying  these  movements  around  a  common  program  and  providing  resources  to 
implement  it.  And  today,  three  states  have  formed  New  Alliances,  and  two  more  are  in  the 
planning  stages. 

Today,  we  will  recognize  the  work  being  done  for  working  families  in  these  communi- 
ties and  states.  To  start  us  off,  1  would  like  our  committee  secretary,  my  good  friend  Bill 
Lucy,  to  report  on  Resolution  11  to  tell  you  about  our  progress  to  date  and  our  plans  for 
state  and  local  labor  movements  of  the  future.  Bill?  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WnXIAM  LUCY,  AFSCME:  Thank  you,  Tom. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  if  1  may  just  before  commenting  on  the  report  itself,  let  me  just 
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express  the  views  of  so  many  of  us  who  have  been  working  with  the  New  Alliance  and 
the  Union  Cities  programs.  If  s  oior  observation  that  the  hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  13  or  more  million  of  ovir  own  members  and  millions  more  who  should  have  the 
benefit  of  trade  unionism,  their  dreams,  their  hopes  are  cormected  to  our  success  in  this 
effort. 

Our  communities  need  our  strength,  our  political  power  and  our  organizing  expert- 
ise. It  is  our  responsibility  to  revitalize  the  labor  movement  at  every  level  of  our  structure. 
In  my  opinion,  and  it's  shared  by  others,  there  is  no  rational  reason  nor  moral  justifica- 
tion for  us  not  moving  forward  to  do  the  job  that  must  be  done. 

We  bring  a  new  vitality  to  this  movement,  and  as  a  part  of  this,  the  committee  is  so 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  work  with  so  many  of  you  at  the  dty  and  state  level  as  they 
move  in  this  direction.  In  scores  of  labor  covmdls,  we  are  seeing — and  workers  are  bene- 
fiting from — a  revitaUzation  and  recommitment  to  a  culture  of  activism.  Labor  coundl 
political  leverage  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  helped  organize  more  than  2,000 
employees  at  San  Frandsco  Intemational  Airport.  Labor  council  mobilization,  coupled 
with  the  Colorado  state  federation  and  affiliates,  hdped  recruit  1,000  activists  who  per- 
formed the  "Colorado  Mirade,"  taking  the  state  senate  and  blocking  passage  of  right  to 
work  legislation. 

Labor  coundl  organizing  support  hdped  nurses  win  their  organizing  campaign  in 
Kansas  City  by  utilizing  Street  Heat  and  engaging  allies  from  community  organizations, 
the  dergy  and  dected  offidals.  That's  the  Voice@Work  program. 

Labor  councils  hdped  pass  labor  peace  ordinances  like  the  one  in  Milwaukee  that 
was  key  to  organizing  1,200  home  health  care  workers.  And  labor  coxmdls  worked  with 
community  allies  to  enart  living  wage  ordinances  like  those  in  Pittsburgh  and  Missoula, 
Montana. 

Labor  covmdls  have  begun  to  build  more  diverse  leadership  teams,  although  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  in  this  area.  And  their  grassroots  political  activism  has  hdped  put 
friends  of  working  families  in  the  governor's  seats  in  Virginia,  and  you  certainly  heard 
from  Jim  McGreevey  from  New  Jersey  this  morning,  and  mayors'  offices  in  Clevdand, 
Seattle,  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  dsewhere  around  this  nation. 

Resolution  11  caUs  upon  all  affiliates  to  support  the  labor  coimdls  that  are  going  to 
be  recognized  today  and  urge  other  councils  to  follow  the  examples  set  by  these  Union 
Cities. 

Resolution  11  also  describes  the  New  Alliance  initiative — ^the  next  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  state  federations  and  cential  labor  coundls.  The  New  Alliance  program  aims  to 
have  local  leaders  in  each  state  create  structural  and  cultural  changes  in  their  state  and 
local  labor  movements  by  devdoping  strategies  for  changes,  unifying  the  entire  labor 
movement  in  a  state  around  a  common  program,  building  accoimtabUity  to  get  results, 
encouraging  full  affiliation  by  all  unions  in  a  state  and  creating  and  stiengthening  part- 
nerships among  intemational  and  local  unions,  the  AFL-CIO  and  state  and  local  labor 
coundls.  The  New  Alliance  initiative  also  calls  for  providing  the  resources  needed  to  carry 
out  a  successful  New  Alliance  state  plan. 

Resolution  11  describes  some  of  the  outcomes  of  the  New  Alliance  programs  in  the 
states  that  have  completed  the  process  and  notes  that  the  common  dement  in  all  of  the 
New  Alliance  plans  is  a  renewed  sense  of  unity. 

Resolution  11  also  emphasizes  the  important  role  played  by  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  in  this  process  and  calls  upon  them  to  expand  their  support  for  the  New 
Alliance.  As  more  New  Alliance  states  come  on  line,  we  will  set  higher  standards  for 
programs  and  caU  for  full  affiliation  with  state  and  local  labor  councils. 

Finally,  this  resolution  notes  that  we  cannot  bmld  stiong  state  and  local  vmion 
movements  without  an  aggressive  program  of  leadership  devdopment  of  state  and  local 
labor  coundls,  induding  identifying  and  training  leaders  of  constituency  groups,  as  well 
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as  state  federations  and  central  labor  council  leadership. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  1  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Incredible  things  are  happen- 
ing across  this  country  because  of  the  new  emphasis  on  building  state  and  local  labor 
movements.  One  such  place  is  Milwaukee.  Lef  s  take  a  look  at  one  town  on  the  road  to 
Union  City.  Please  welcome  Sister  Alicia  TreadweU.  (Applause) 

ALICIA  TREAD  WELL,  SEIU:  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Alida  Treadwell.  1  am 
a  home  care  worker  for  New  Health  Services.  I  work  seven  days  a  week,  and  today  and 
yesterday  was  the  first  time  that  I've  been  off  in  a  year.  I  don't  get  paid  vacation  time. 

On  June  the  6th,  we  voted  to  be  represented  by  SEIU  Local  150,  and  now  we  are 
negotiating  our  first  contract.  Winning  a  union  wasn't  easy.  (Applause) 

It  took  a  lot  of  work  from  a  lot  of  people — but  we  did  it!  In  Milwaukee,  the  labor 
council  and  the  whole  labor  movement  helped  people  like  me  win  respect  and  dignity. 
And  the  next  time  1  come  to  Las  Vegas,  I'll  have  a  paid  vacation.  (Applause) 

But  now  let  me  show  you  my  hometown — Milwaukee,  a  Union  City. 

..At  this  time,  the  video  "Milwaukee:  Union  City!"  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

TREADWELL:  I'd  just  like  to  say  at  tiiis  time  thank  you,  AFL-CIO  and  Service 
Employees  International  Union.  Being  a  part  of  your  family  means  dignity  and  respect. 
God  bless  you  all  and  thank  you  again  for  having  me. 

LUCY:  Let  us  thank  Sister  TreadweU  and  millions  more  needy  workers  out  there  that 
this  movement  is  aU  about.  Thank  you  so  very  much. 

I  know  we  have  a  lot  of  folks  here  from  central  labor  councils,  and  1  want  to  thank 
all  of  you  for  the  good  work  that  you've  been  doing.  1  want  to  recognize  some  now  that 
are  innovators  in  one  or  more  of  the  seven  steps  toward  being  a  Union  City.  When  I  call 
the  name  of  your  council,  please  come  forward  so  we  can  recognize  you. 

The  first  labor  coundl  in  the  country  to  take  up  the  Union  Cities  challenge — ^the 
Baltimore  Coundl  of  AFL-CIO  Unions. 

Where  is  Baltimore?  Where  are  they  at?  They're  going  to  stay  back  there. 

In  Arizona,  the  Southern  Arizona  Central  Labor  Coimcil. 

From  Arkansas,  the  Central  Arkansas  Labor  Coundl,  AFL-CIO. 

We  have  four  coimdls  from  California:  The  Cential  Labor  Council  of  Contia  Costa, 
AFL-CIO;  the  Monterey  County  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO;  the  San  Mateo  Coimty  Central 
Labor  Coundl;  and  the  San  Frandsco  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

From  Connecticut,  the  Greater  Hartford  Labor  Covmdl  and  the  Southeastern 
Cormecticut  Cential  Labor  CouncU,  AFL-CIO. 

In  Florida,  the  Soutii  Honda  AFL-CIO. 

In  Kansas,  the  Wichita/Hutchinson  Labor  Federation  of  Cential  Kansas,  AFL-CIO. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  three  coimdls  from  Massachusetts:  The  Cential 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO;  the  North  Shore  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO;  and  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Labor  Coimcil,  AFL-CIO. 

From  Michigan,  the  Kent-Ionia  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

From  Mirmesota,  tire  Dulutii  AFL-CIO  Cential  Body. 

From  Montana,  tiie  Big  Sky  Cential  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

From  New  Jersey,  the  Atiantic  and  Cape  May  Coimties  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

From  New  Mexico,  the  Cential  New  Mexico  Cential  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

We  should  recognize  two  councils  from  New  York:  The  Rochester  and  Vidnity  Labor 
Coimcil,  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Westchester/Putnam  Counties  AFL-CIO  Cential  Labor  Body. 

From  Ohio,  we  have  the  Dayton,  Springfield,  Sidney,  Miami  Valley  AFL-CIO  Regional 
Labor  Council  and  the  Toledo  Area  AFL-CIO  Coundl. 

From  Oklahoma,  the  Cential  Oklahoma  AFI^CIO  Labor  Council. 
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From  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Allegheny  Covinty  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO. 

Let's  recognize  two  Tennessee  councils:  The  Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee  AFL-CIO 
Central  Labor  Council  and  the  KnoxviUe-Oak  Ridge  Area  CLC. 
And  from  Texas,  we  have  the  San  Antonio  AFL-CIO  Council. 
Thank  you  all,  and  congratulations.  (Applause) 

You  can  see  that  Union  Cities  are  making  a  difference  all  across  America.  They're 
helping  our  unions  to  organize — and  to  win.  They're  helping  our  unions  give  working 
faniilies  a  voice  in  legislation  and  politics — and  win. 

Today,  14  communities  are  being  declared  Union  Cities  for  making  significant 
achievements  in  aU  seven  of  the  key  benchmarks,  and  three  more  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion for  changing  the  most — ^riding  in  the  fast  lane  on  the  road  to  Union  Cities. 

Now,  some  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coimdl  wiU  be 
joining  me  here  to  announce  today's  awards.  Terry  O'SuUivan. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TERENCE  O'SULLIVAN,  Laborers:  I'm  Terry  O'Sullivan, 
president  of  the  Laborers  Union. 

Let's  hear  it  now  for  the  Labor  Council  of  South  Bay  in  San  Jose,  California,  a  strong 
Union  City.  (Applause) 

1  saw  firsthand  a  local  labor  movement  with  a  real  plan  and  strategy  for  changing 
their  community.  Working  family  candidates  control  the  dty  council,  a  labor  peace 
ordinance  has  produced  organizing  success  and  we  have  health  care  for  all  children  in 
San  Jose.  It  was  heartening  to  see  a  labor  movement  with  such  solidarity  and  a  common 
vision. 

Let's  congratulate  Amy  Dean  and  the  entire  team  of  the  South  Bay  Labor  Coimdl. 
San  Jose,  you  are  a  Union  City.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  Cleveland  on  becoming  a  Union  City.  When  I  visited  the 
Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor,  led  by  John  Ryan  of  CWA,  during  the  Union 
Cities  tour,  I  was  really  impressed  with  its  powerhouse  commimity  alliances  and  political 
strength.  The  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  led  the  push  for  a  local  bond  issue  to  repair  public 
schools  and  helped  elect  Cleveland's  first  woman  mayor — a  solid  friend  of  working  fami- 
lies. Great  job,  Cleveland.  (Applause) 

And  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  Atlanta  is  a  Union  City.  Congratulations  to  Charlie 
Hemming  of  the  Machinists  and  the  Atlanta  labor  movement.  In  the  face  of  low  imion 
membership,  commtinity  partnerships  and  union  solidarity  have  aeated  a  strong  back- 
bone for  the  labor  movement.  Just  last  month,  they  helped  lead  the  effort  to  elect  a 
mayor  who  wUl  be  a  strong  ally  for  working  families.  Congratulations,  Atlanta.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ARTURO  RODRIGUEZ,  Farm  Workers:  Good  afternoon, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Today  I  have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  recognizing  two  other 
California  central  labor  coxmcils  that  have  truly  demonstrated  si,  sepuede  spirit  in  their 
respective  areas. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  L.A.  County 
Federation  of  Labor  through  the  leadership  of  Miguel  Contreras,  organizer  for  the  United 
Farm  Workers  and  HERE,  and  son  of  an  immigrant  farm  worker.  The  federation  put 
together  a  massive,  multiunion  bargaining  campaign  that  resulted  in  victories  for  janitors, 
bus  drivers,  actors  and  county  workers,  kicked  off  by  a  huge  rally  of  8,000  workers. 

The  federation  helped  win  two  dose  congressional  races  and  gained  agreements  for 
workers  to  have  the  freedom  to  organize  and  earn  living  wages  in  expanding  downtown 
businesses.  Today  we  offidally  announce  L.A.  is  a  Union  City.  Join  me  in  recognizing 
leaders  of  the  L.A.  County  Federation  of  Labor.  (Applause) 

Another  California  central  labor  council  has  experienced  phenomenal  victories.  The 
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San  Diego-Impaial  Counties  Labor  Council  led  by  Jerry  Butkiewicz  elected  five  working 
faimly-friendly  candidates  to  the  dty  council,  replaced  an  anti-worker  member  of 
Congress,  won  a  living  wage  law  for  transit  workers  and  gained  neutrality  and  card-check 
agreements  for  downtown  construction  projects. 

The  San  Diego  council  was  critical  in  the  recent  election  victory  by  the  United 
Domestic  Workers,  an  AFSCME  affiliate,  for  12,000  home  care  workers.  Let  us  join  in  con- 
gratulating Jerry  Butkiewicz  and  leaders  of  the  San  Diego-Imperial  counties  Labor  Council 
as  a  Union  City. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORTTY,  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers:  I'm  Doug  Dority,  president  of  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  it's  my  good  fortune  to  name  the  Quad  City  Federation  of  Labor  as  a 
Union  City.  Here's  how  they  biult  that  political  power,  folks. 

The  Quad  Cities,  FUinois  and  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  led  by  Brother  Gerry  Messer, 
launched  a  door-to-door,  voter-to-voter  registration  and  they  were  able  to  get  79  percent 
voter  turnout  in  2000.  (Applause) 

They  are  leaders  in  the  effort  to  elect  union  members  to  public  office.  I'm  proud  to 
note  that  the  council  just  happens  to  be  headed  by  a  UFCW  leader. 

Quad  Cities,  you  are  a  Union  City.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  announce  Union  City  status  for  Metiopolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
community  that  really  knows  how  to  put  heat  in  the  street.  (Applause) 

They  are  pioneers  in  mobilization  with  an  e-mail  list  of  8,000  workers  who  are  com- 
mitted to  being  activists  in  the  nation's  capital.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Metropolitan 
Labor  Council,  headed  by  Josh  Williams  of  AFSCME,  has  members  on  Street  Heat  almost 
every  week. 

Congratulations,  D.C.  (Applause) 

Now  I'm  particularly  pleased  to  add  to  the  list  of  Union  Cities,  a  dty  that  never 
sleeps,  New  York  City,  led  by  Brian  McLaughlin  of  the  IBEW.  (Applause) 

After  September  11th,  the  worst  tragedy  in  our  nation's  history  the  New  York  City 
Central  Labor  Council  stepped  up  to  the  plate  to  connect  with  thousands  of  workers  to 
service  and  help  them  deal  with  their  grief  and  to  covinsd  them  with  regard  to  unem- 
ployment benefits,  for  temporary  job  replacements. 

Thank  you,  New  York,  and  congratulations.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ELIZABETH  BUNN,  UAW:  Good  afternoon.  I'm  Elizabeth 
Bunn,  a  vice  president  of  UAW.  I'm  here  to  announce  that  Seattie  is  a  Union  City. 

The  King  County  Labor  Covmcil  in  Washington  State,  led  by  Steve  Williamson, 
brought  together  and  continues  to  bring  together  union  and  commvmity  allies  to  support 
UAW's  organizing  campaign  among  graduate  student  employees  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  the  winning  efforts  to  gain  a  voice  on  the  job  for  nurses  at  Northwest 
Hospital. 

King  County  just  dected  a  mayor  and  dty  council  and  port  authority  members  who 
wiU  activdy  support  organizing. 

Congratulations,  Steve,  and  King  County  CLC  in  Seattie.  (Applause) 

It  is  also  my  good  fortune  to  name  the  Greater  Syracuse  Labor  Council,  led  by 
Marshall  Blake  of  SEIU,  a  Union  City.  (Applause) 

I  heard  from  UAW  members  there  that  this  is  a  place  where  the  labor  movement 
really  comes  together.  Everybody  is  in,  everybody  partidpates.  The  Syracuse  labor  council 
supported  the  UFCW's  stiategic  organizing  campaign  at  grocery  stores  by  mobilizing  for 
rallies  and  joining  in  blitzes  and  shop-ins,  filling  their  grocery  carts  while  wearing  T-shirts 
that  encouraged  workers  to  go  union. 
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Congratulations  and  stay  loose,  Syracuse.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  SULLIVAN,  Sheet  Metal  Workers:  Hi.  I'm 

Mike  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association.  I'm  here 
to  award  Union  City  recognition  to  Houston — a  Texas-sized  Union  City.  And  if  you  don't 
know  what  that  means,  that  means  big.  I've  visited  the  Harris  Cotmty  Central  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  and  saw  the  work  that  they  are  doing  for  one  of  the  most  vulnerable 
groups  of  workers — immigrants.  Reaching  out  to  allies  in  the  immigrant  rights  community 
and  building  an  indoor  day  labor  center  that  works  like  a  union  hiring  haU.  Go  Houston. 

Congratulations  to  Richard  Shaw  of  AFSCME  and  the  labor  movement  of  Houston. 
(Applause) 

It  is  also  an  honor  for  me  to  recognize  the  great  work  of  Madison.  Madison's  South 
Central  Federation  of  Labor  roUs  up  their  sleeves  and  has  worked  every  one  of  the  Union 
Cities  strategies — from  sponsoring  a  weekly  radio  program  to  a  strategic  alliance  with 
anti-sweatshop  activities  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  Congratulations,  Jim 
Cavanaugh  of  AFT,  and  the  South  Central  Federation  of  Labor.  (Applause) 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  to  award  Union  Cities  status  to  the  inaedible  dty  of 
Milwaukee.  (Applause) 

The  Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council,  led  by  John  Goldstein  of  ATU,  developed  a 
plan  to  support  affiliate  organizations.  They  elected  union  people  to  public  offices, 
spearheaded  a  labor  peace  ordinance  and,  as  a  result,  1,200  more  Milwaukee  workers 
are  now  union  members.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council,  a  Union  City.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  WILHELM,  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant 
Employees:  I'm  John  Wilhelm,  president  of  HERE.  In  our  imion  we've  gotten  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  help  from  labor  councils  all  over  this  country.  We  also  want  to  recog- 
nize this  afternoon  local  union  movements  that  have  come  the  farthest  in  building  a 
fighting  labor  movement  over  the  past  few  years.  We  salute  them  because  their  journey 
on  the  road  to  renewal  has  been  mostiy  uphill  and  they  have  achieved  victories  no  one 
could  have  predicted.  Not  surprisingly,  sisters  and  brothers,  they  are  led  by  a  new  genera- 
tion of  women  trade  union  leaders.  (Applause) 

One  of  these  conmiunities  recognized  for  making  great  change  fast  is  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  The  St.  Paul  AFL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  mes  a  40,000-name  data- 
base to  tum  out  activists,  which  is  part  of  the  reason  they  were  able  to  help  get  the 
Holiday  Inn  RiverCentte  Hotel  to  honor  its  agreement  with  HERE  Local  17.  In  our  vmion 
we  wUl  never  forget  how  the  labor  movement  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  took  to  the  streets 
to  support  immigrant  workers  who  are  under  attack  for  standing  up  for  our  union  as  we 
talked  about  this  morning. 

This  same  labor  movement  helped  win  a  contract  at  Dakota  Premium  Foods  for 
UFCW  Local  789.  Shar  Knutson  of  AFSCME  is  their  leader  and  solidarity  is  their  motto. 
Congratulations.  (Applause) 

And  Kansas  City  is  in  the  fast  lane  toward  Union  City,  too.  The  Greater  Kansas  City 
Labor  Council,  led  by  Bridgette  WiUiams,  helped  nurses  at  Health  Midwest  Hospitals  gain 
a  voice  at  work  by  a  two-to-one  margin  despite  a  vicious  anti-union  campaign. 

They  mobilized  labor  and  community  allies  and  won  support  from  the  clergy  and 
political  leaders  for  the  nurses.  This  is  a  CLC  that  deserves  special  recognition  for  imple- 
menting major  change.  Congratulations,  Kansas  City!  (Applause) 

And  last  but  certainly  not  least,  maybe  you've  heard  about  the  "Colorado  Miracle." 
That's  what  a  Union  City  can  do.  The  Denver  Area  Labor  Federation,  led  by  Leslie  Moody 
of  SEIU,  in  partnership  with  the  Colorado  AFL-CIO,  is  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
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councils  on  the  fast  lane  to  Union  City.  Last  year,  they  recniited  1,000  activists  from  45 
unions  to  elect  the  first  Democratic  majority  in  the  state  Senate  in  40  years.  And  in  doing 
that,  they  kept  their  state  from  becoming  a  right  to  work  for  less  state.  Way  to  go, 
Denver!  (Applause) 

BUFEENBARGER:  I'm  very  proud,  brothers  and  sisters,  telling  you  that  Cincinnati, 
Ohio — my  hometown — is  a  Union  City  as  well,  and  1  am  very  proud  to  extend  that 
honor  to  them.  The  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council's  member-to-member  education 
and  mobilization  networks  reach  every  political  ward.  The  result  was  a  successful  mayor's 
race  just  last  month,  and  they're  on  their  way  to  a  living  wage  and  economic  justice  and 
development  program,  as  well.  Congratulations,  Cincirmati!  And  congratulations  to  my 
lifelong  friend,  Dan  Radford,  and  to  all  of  the  unions  in  Crndrmati.  (Applause) 

And  a  special  recognition  to  all  the  Union  Cities  and  labor  councils  on  their  way  to 
becoming  Union  Cities  that  we  have  recognized  today.  Keep  up  the  great  work. 

Now,  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO's  hard-working 
central  labor  councils,  1  am  proud  and  honored  to  call  on  Amy  Dean, 
executive  officer  of  the  South  Bay  Labor  Council.  Amy?  (Applause) 

AMY  DEAN,  Labor  Council  of  South  Bay  (Calif.):  Thank  you,  Tom.  Before 
anything,  I  want  to  thank  some  people  for  their  extraordinary  conunitment  to  strength- 
ening our  labor  movement  at  the  grassroots.  Those  people  are  John  Sweeney,  Rich 
Trumka,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  the  entire  Executive  Coundl.  (Applause) 

And  there  are  some  other  people  who  have  earned  our  thanks,  too.  They're  the 
members  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  Advisory  Committee.  These  are  people  who  gener- 
ously shared  their  time,  their  talents,  their  aeativity  and  their  experience  to  draft  the 
blueprint  for  Union  Cities.  The  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  is  testimony  to  what 
trade  unionists  can  achieve  when  we  work  together  in  solidarity,  and  I'd  like  you  to  join 
me  in  giving  them  a  round  of  applause.  (Applause) 

What  guides  all  of  us  who  are  involved  in  this  process  is  commitment  that's  grovmded 
in  a  simple  but  crucially  important  understanding.  It's  that  while  we  will  always,  always 
need  to  mobilize  and  speak  out  to  make  our  voices  heard  in  the  White  House  and  on 
Capitol  HiU,  that's  not  where  the  future  of  our  movement  is  really  going  to  be  decided. 

It's  not  going  to  be  decided  in  Washington.  It's  going  to  be  decided  in  places  like 
Chicago  and  L.A.  and  Defroit  and  Kansas  City  and  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta  and  Seattle 
and  New  York  and  right  here  in  Las  Vegas.  Because,  sisters  and  brothers,  the  fact  is,  there's 
only  one  way  to  ever  bmld  a  stronger  winning  American  labor  movement,  and  if  s  not 
from  the  top  down.  It's  always  from  the  grassroots  up.  (Applause) 

And  that's  how  we  organize  new  members,  and  that's  how  we  win  great  contracts, 
and  that's  how  we  can  elect  a  pro-worker  Congress,  and  that's  what  Union  Cities  is  all 
about. 

Since  Union  Cities  was  first  launched  in  1997,  84  CLCs  have  been  nominated,  17 
have  been  selected,  and  more  than  twice  that  many  have  begun  making  the  choices  and 
changes  necessary  to  fulfill  the  mission  our  great  federation  presented  to  them.  And  it's 
worth  taking  just  a  moment  to  taUc  about  that  mission. 

It  was  to  make  central  bodies  more  than  a  place  where  local  union  leaders  could  get 
together  to  complain  about  our  problems.  It  was  to  make  central  bodies  a  place  where  we 
joined  together  to  come  up  with  some  solutions.  We  didn't  believe  in  simply  encouraging 
central  bodies  to  talk  about  change.  We  wanted  to  give  them  the  tools  and  the  leadership 
to  make  change  happen. 

And  that's  the  goal  of  Union  Cities.  And  as  a  result,  good  central  bodies  have  become 
even  better,  and  some  that  were  once  in  critical  condition  are  now  alive  and  kicking. 
They're  electing  pro-worker  candidates  to  office.  They're  building  support  for  workers' 
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rights  among  religious  leaders  and  community  groups.  They're  winning  living  wage  laws. 
They're  standing  tail  against  privatization.  They're  speaking  out  for  quality  health  care. 
They're  leaders  in  the  cause  for  better  schools  and  affordable  child  care,  and  they're  doing 
something  else  too.  The/re  helping  to  organize  new  members,  and  they're  helping  those 
members  win  the  kinds  of  contracts  and  the  kind  of  respect  they've  earned  and  have  a 
right  to. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  thaf  s  what  Union  Cities  is  all  about.  That's  why  the  efforts  of 
these  leaders  is  so  darned  important.  And  that's  why  all  of  us  take  pride  in  what  they've 
achieved  today. 

Our  message  today  is  that  America's  central  labor  coundls  are  moving  forward  again, 
and  we  are  never,  ever  turning  back.  In  fact,  we're  already  laying  the  groxmdwork  for  the 
next  generation  of  this  work.  Sisters  and  brothers,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  Si,  se  puede. 

BUTFENBERGER:  Thank  you.  Amy 

Now  1  would  like  to  call  up  the  representatives  of  some  very  special  state  federations. 
I'd  like  to  introduce  Denis  Hughes  of  New  York;  the  newly  elected  state  fed  president  of 
Maryland/D.C,  Fred  Mason;  Ellen  Golombek  of  Colorado;  Tim  Nesbitt  of  Oregon;  and 
lastiy  but  not  least  by  sure,  James  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  (Applause) 

Like  labor  coundls  that  have  taken  the  steps  to  become  Union  Cities,  these  states  are 
forming  new  alliances.  The  New  Alliance  initiative  calls  for  unifying  the  state  union 
movement  around  a  common  program  and  strategy,  providing  resources,  building 
accountability  and  encouraging  fuU  participation  and  full  affiliation. 

In  the  First  New  Alliance  states,  vinity  is  building,  and  all  unions  are  at  the  table  mak- 
ing decisions  on  how  their  labor  movements  should  be  changed  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  Since  spring.  New  AUiance  convocations  have  been  held  in  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  and  North  Carolina.  Leaders  in  these  three  states  are  now 
developing  work  plans,  budgets  and  accountability  systems  to  put  their  plans  into  action. 

New  York's  plan  emphasizes  organizing  and  building  political  power.  It  includes  ae- 
ation  of  five  powerhouse  Area  Labor  Federations — each  with  more  than  100,000  union 
members — to  coordinate  the  work  of  25  labor  councils.  The  New  York  plans  also  include 
significant  steps  to  inaease  diversity  and  commitments  that  will  boost  affiliation  with 
the  state  and  area  labor  federations  to  80  or  85  percent  over  ZVi  years. 

The  North  Carolina  New  Alliance  plan  focuses  on  an  ambitious  program.  Affiliation 
has  inaeased  dramatically.  Constituency  groups  are  now  represented  on  the  Executive 
Board,  and  more  resources  are  available  to  work  with  CLCs  and  the  expanding  number 
of  retirees  to  help  working  families  capture  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  being  vacated  by  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  and  a  new  congressional  district.  (Applause) 

The  high  point  of  the  recent  New  Alliance  convocation  in  Maryland/  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  the  pledge  by  a  number  of  unions— AFSCME,  CWA,  lAM,  IBEW,  IBT,  SEIU, 
UAW  and  UFCW — ^to  head  toward  fuU  affiliation.  The  enthusiasm  at  the  convocation 
made  it  clear  that  the  local  leaders  really  owned  this  process,  and  the  plan  was  developed. 

The  Maryland-D.C.  plan  zeroed  in  on  organizing — especially  through  the 
Voice@Work  initiative — as  weU  as  a  grassroots  political  and  legislative  program  and 
mobilization  efforts.  This  group  also  approved  constitutional  changes  to  enable  greater 
inclusion. 

Colorado  and  Oregon  are  slated  to  conduct  New  AUiance  convocations  within 
months.  Colorado's  drafting  committee  has  developed  a  comprehensive  program  that 
builds  on  the  success  of  the  "Colorado  Miracle"  and  revolves  aroimd  new  member 
organizing  and  strategic  political  action. 

A  convocation  is  scheduled  for  March  9,  2002,  in  Oregon.  State  leaders  are  dose  to 
resolving  governance  issues  under  livdy  debate  in  the  drafting  committee.  As  a  result. 
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unions  that  had  not  been  partidpating  in  the  state  federation  have  agreed  to  reaffiliate. 
The  drafting  committee  has  targeted  April  11,  2002,  for  their  convocation. 

With  the  implementation  of  New  Alliance  in  these  five  states,  one  in  five  AFL-CIO 
members  will  live  in  New  Alliance  states.  The  process  is  working  because  we  have  a  true 
partnership,  a  new  alliance  among  affiliates,  state  feds  and  local  labor  councils  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  The  union  leaders  in  these  states  are  making  tough  decisions  and  building  a 
labor  movement  for  the  21st  century. 

To  speak  on  behalf  of  the  New  Alliance  state  federations,  1  would  Hke  to  call  on 
James  Andrews,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO.  James? 

JAMES  ANDREWS,  North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you.  Thank  you, 
Vice  President  Buffenbarger.  Thank  you  for  your  leadership  as  the  chair  of  the  Executive 
Council's  Committee  on  State  and  Local  Central  Bodies  and  for  coming  to  visit  my  state 
with  Executive  Coundl  members  as  we  worked  together  to  craft  the  New  AUiance 
process. 

It  is  a  process  that  has  worked  well  because  decisions  were  made  in  North  CaroUna — 
they  were  made  by  North  Carolina  labor  leaders,  whose  members  live  and  work  there. 
And  it  is  a  process  that  has  worked  well  because  international  unions  worked  with  local 
union  leaders  to  design  a  program  they  want  and  to  figure  out  what  changes  were  needed 
to  make  it  all  work. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  ours  is  a  state  with  about  4  percent  union  density,  the  lowest  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  state  in  which  the  population  is  growing,  especially  among  retirees.  It 
is  a  state  where  the  political  climate  and  landscape  continues  to  change. 

In  the  last  couple  election  cycles,  we've  elected  a  governor  and  a  U.S.  senator  who 
will  respond  to  the  needs  of  working  families.  Brothers  and  sisters,  in  2002,  we  will  win  a 
new  congressional  seat  for  working  families  in  North  Carolina.  We  will  replace  the 
"Prince  of  Darkness,"  we  wiU  replace  "Senator  No."  We  will  replace  Jesse  Helms.  (Applause) 

We  will  elect  a  senator  that  will  deliver  for  working  families.  We're  going  to  do  this 
because  we've  formed  a  New  AUiance  with  the  affiliates  that  includes  a  commitment  to 
support  organizing  and  to  increase  grassroots  legislative  and  political  mobilization.  We 
will  do  it  by  expanding  our  base  and  strengthening  our  relationship  with  our  community 
partners. 

All  of  this  is  made  possible  because  the  affiliates  in  North  Carolina  have  agreed 
to  participate  to  provide  the  resources  that  wiU  enable  us  to  move  the  ambitious  and 
progressive  program  that  we've  adopted.  There  is  a  new  unity  in  North  Carolina.  There  is 
a  new  enthusiasm  in  North  Carolina.  There's  a  new  commitment.  There's  a  new  vision 
for  a  stronger  labor  movement  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  experienced  some  victories, 
and  we're  going  to  win  many  more  because  of  the  New  Alliance. 

On  behalf  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  North  Carolina,  and  other  New  Alliance 
states,  and  those  where  the  New  Alliance  is  on  the  horizon,  I  want  to  thank  the  officers 
of  this  great  organization  of  the  AFL-CIO,  especially  my  friend,  my  mentor,  my  leader, 
the  chair  of  our  drafting  corrunittee,  none  other  than  the  outstanding  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson,  who  led  our  drafting  committee  process  in  North  Carolina.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you,  including  the  Executive  Board,  for  giving  us  the  means 
to  strengthen  the  labor  movement  in  our  state.  Thank  you  so  very  much.  President 
Buffenbarger.  (Applause) 

LUCY:  Thank  you,  James,  and  congratulations  to  all  the  labor  coundls  that  are  on 
the  road  to  Union  Cities  and  the  states  that  are  forming  New  Alliances. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  Committee  on  21st  Century  Union  Building  has  considered 
Resolution  11  and  recommends  its  adoption.  With  all  the  energy  of  Union  Cities  and 
New  Alliance  states  around  us  right  here  on  this  platform,  I  so  move. 
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Let  me  thank  all  of  those  who  are  up  here,  and  you  can  take  your  seats. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  a  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  11, 
"Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century  Labor  Movement."  Do  I  hear  a  second? 
The  motion  is  seconded. 

Is  there  discussion?  Please  remember  to  identify  yourself. 
The  chair  goes  to  the  delegate  at  mike  1. 

ART  PULASKI,  California  Labor  Federation:  I  want  to  tell  you  this  morning, 
chair  and  delegates,  we  heard  about  our  renewed  commitment  to  expand  our  efforts  on 
organizing,  and  today  we  saw  labor  coundls  and  state  federations.  And  1  want  to  tell  you 
a  littie  bit  about  what's  happening  in  California  as  a  result  of  this  that  affects  us  and  you 
as  unions. 

In  CaUfomia  right  now,  even  though  we've  had  a  short-lived  life  for  Union  Cities, 
our  labor  councils  have  become  the  most  vibrant,  the  most  energized  labor  councils  in 
the  lOO-plus-year  history  of  our  labor  movement  in  our  state. 

Let  me  tell  you  what's  going  on  there.  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  The  San 
Mateo  and  San  Francisco  labor  coimdls  and  Union  Cities  have  taken  the  lead,  as  well  as 
supporting  our  unions  in  organizing,  at  San  Francisco  International  Airport.  And,  as  a 
result,  we  have  this  year  alone  2,400  new  union  members  organized  with  the  support  of 
our  Union  Cities  coimcils. 

In  San  Jose,  we  have  3,800  more  new  members  organized  as  a  result  of  our  support 
for  our  imions  through  Union  Cities.  In  Sacramento,  12,000  new  union  members,  in  San 
Diego,  20,000  new  imion  members  this  year  from  this  program.  In  Los  Angeles,  even 
many  thousands  and  thousands  more.  And  more  in  Oakland  and  Contia  Costa  and 
Orange  counties.  You  see,  we  have  Union  Cities  growing  in  California.  By  the  way,  we 
have  Union  States,  too,  and  we're  proud  to  be  one  of  the  aspiring  Union  States. 

Together,  we're  combining  our  political  stiength  and  we're  winning — ^Uving  wage, 
card-check  neutiality  agreements,  labor  peace  agreements.  And  together  we're  creating  new 
ideas  every  day  on  how  Union  Cities  can  build  stionger  labor  unions  in  ovir  community. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  urge  the  delegates  from  California,  each  unionist  and 
each  delegate,  to  vote  yes  on  this  resolution  today  with  your  voice,  and  tomorrow  and 
the  next  week  vote  yes  with  your  actions  as  you  go  back  home  to  continue  to  build  our 
Union  Cities  and  States  everywhere.  We  urge  a  yes  vote.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Brother  Pulaski. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  2,  Vice  President  Bobby  Hamage. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  HARNAGE,  AFGE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
national  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Govemment  Employees  and  a  very 
proud  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  this  resolution,  "Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century 
Labor  Movement." 

The  basic  mission  of  any  union  is  to  promote  the  well-being  of  its  members  and 
their  families.  We  can  only  succeed  if  we  pursue  this  mission  with  two  basic  strategies. 
First,  we  must  bmld  each  union's  stiength  in  their  respective  industry.  And  second,  we 
must  leam  how  to  use  our  collective  stiength  as  a  labor  movement  to  shape  the  rules 
that  govern  our  society's  economic,  social  and  legal  norms.  Both  stiategies  are  different, 
but  we  will  fail  if  we  do  not  pursue  both  stiategies  aggressively.  This  resolution  is  about 
stiengthening  our  capacity  to  be  successful  in  using  our  collective  stiength  in  our  com- 
mxmities  and  in  our  states. 

Each  of  us  need  only  reflect  on  how  free  ttade,  not  fair  tiade,  has  negatively  impacted 
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our  members,  how  right  to  work  for  less  laws  have  hurt  our  members  and  how  tax  laws 
have  shifted  the  wealth  and  income  away  from  our  members  to  the  wealthy. 

Each  of  us  must  understand  that  this  strategy  is  not  just  about  common  good.  It  is  in 
our  self-interest  and  that  of  the  members  of  each  of  our  unions. 

In  AFGE  we  know  what  union  jobs  and  union  wages  in  the  community  have  meant 
to  our  members.  Our  salaries  are  based  on  siirveys  of  the  private-sector  counterparts.  With 
rules  favoring  the  exportation  of  imion  jobs,  our  members'  income  has  been  hurt;  and 
now  our  members'  jobs  have  become  easy  targets  for  privatization  by  low-paying,  abu- 
sive, nonunion  contiactors. 

Yes,  we  in  AFGE  know  firsthand  about  our  own  self-interest.  That  is  why  this  union 
was  the  fourth  union  to  vote  by  its  leadership  to  be  fully  100  percent  affiliated  with  the 
state  feds;  and  I  encourage  every  union  to  follow  suit. 

I've  had  the  advantage  of  witnessing  Stieet  Heat  and  Union  Cities  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  under  the  leadership  of  Josh  Williams.  I  know  that  it  works  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  vote  this  resolution  up.  It's  in  our  best  self-interest.  It's  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  labor  movement. 

It's  what  we  need  to  do  and  not  only  vote  yes  here  today,  but  go  home  and  make  it 
happen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BUEFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brotiier  Hamage. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  11.  The  chair  recognizes  the  dele- 
gate at  mike  3. 

ED  SCURRY,  Venango  County  (Pa.)  Labor  Council:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  intent  of  the  resolution.  There  must,  however,  be  a  typographical  error 
under  the  section  entitied  "Shaping  a  New  Alliance,"  page  3.  The  third  bullet  indicates, 
"encourages  participation." 

Unless  that  language  is  restated  to  require  full  participation,  we're  simply  blowing 
hot  air.  (Applause) 

I  serve  as  president  of  a  small  mral  labor  council.  Our  resources  are  provided  almost 
totally  by  AFSCME,  because  AFSCME  is  one  of  the  few  intemational  unions  that  requires 
and,  in  fact,  pays  fuU  per  capita. 

Until  all  the  intemational  unions  do  likewise,  we  will  continue  to  see  the  demise  of 
the  smaller  labor  councils.  Please  provide  direct  per  capita  to  the  CLCs  rather  than  leave 
that  responsibility  up  to  the  locals. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  international  unions  would  develop,  as  part  of  their  educa- 
tional programs,  participation  in  the  labor  councils.  Please  give  us  the  chalk,  the  marbles, 
a  few  warm  bodies  and  the  per  capita  to  exist.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BUEFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  brother.  Your  remarks  are  well  taken,  duly  noted. 
The  language  in  the  resolution  is  correct,  though.  Thank  you. 
The  chair  recognizes  the  delegate  rising  at  mike  1. 

LESLIE  MOODY,  Denver  Area  Labor  Federation:  Good  afl:emoon,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  motion. 

Union  Cities  has  tiansformed  our  federation  and  labor  councils  throughout  the 
coimtry,  re-energizing  the  labor  movement  at  the  grassroots.  It's  provided  a  blueprint 
from  which  we're  building  a  unified,  mobilized  and  strategic  base  to  organize  and  win 
for  working  families. 

Union  Cities  has  helped  to  put  Colorado  back  on  the  map  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  there.  Our  shared  victory  in  Colorado  Labor  2000 
was  only  a  miracle  in  that  local  unions  tmsted  each  other  enough  to  plan,  coordinate 
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and  execute  a  successful  campaign.  Together  with  our  state  federation  and  affiliates  and 
an  incredible  base  of  member  activists,  we  proved  that  good  strategy  and  great  organiza- 
tion, coupled  with  hard  work  and  determination,  could  beat  inaedible  odds. 

With  our  Union  Cities  strategies  we  bmlt  to  win  and,  more  importantly,  we  built 
to  last,  electing  not  only  a  Democratic  Senate  in  2000,  but  winning  13  out  of  16  local 
elections,  dty  councils  and  school  board  seats  in  2001.  These  are  the  next  generation  of 
elected  leaders  in  Colorado  and  we  helped  put  them  in  their  first  office. 

This  shared  success  has  paved  the  way  for  our  New  Alliance,  a  process  that's  drawn 
us  together  in  developing  a  long-range,  statewide  plan  to  buUd  political  power  with  the 
express  purpose  of  improving  our  opportunities  and  climate  for  organizing  new  workers 
into  our  growing  labor  movement.  We've  moved  from  defense  to  offense,  but  our  work 
has  just  begun. 

We're  not  a  Union  City  yet.  Building  real  power  takes  patience  and  perseverance. 
With  broad  movement  support  for  Union  Cities,  New  Alliance  and  real  leadership  devel- 
opment, we  will  elect  a  new  dty  government  in  2003,  of)ening  the  door  to  organize  more 
than  20,000  dty,  airport  and  government  contrarted  workers.  We'll  be  in  a  position  to 
positively  and  permanentiy  change  the  way  Denver  does  business. 

So  for  Denver  and  for  councils  around  the  coimtry  who  are  on  the  brink  of  real 
change,  1  ask  for  your  continued  commitment  to  these  programs.  Help  us  realize  the 
vision  of  Union  Cities  and  New  Alliance  nationwide  and  ensure  the  success  of  the  next 
generation  of  this  work  and  of  this  great  labor  movement.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Sister  Moody 

Again,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  11.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  ddegate  at  inike  2. 

DANNY  DONOETUE,  AFSCME:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No. 
11  for  a  couple  of  basic  reasons.  Everything  we've  been  talking  about  here  for  the  last  two 
days  is  based  on  a  prindple  that  sometimes  gets  lost  in  our  movement:  The  argument 
about  how  strong  are  we. 

Well,  in  deference  to  all  of  the  leaders  in  the  room  and  everyone  on  the  dais,  the 
strength  of  the  AFL-CIO  is  not  its  leaders,  if  s  the  members  it  represents  aaoss  this  coun- 
try. 

To  make  any  of  those  issues  mean  anything,  we  must  have  a  united,  organized  labor 
movement  at  the  grassroots  levd.  1  know  we've  had  debates  about  who  pays  what  and 
what  things  have  to  change.  But  if  we  don't  change,  we  aU  lose. 

Coming  from  my  littie  local  of  about  265,000  members,  we  just  came  off  a  conven- 
tion where  the  leadership  had  a  very  livdy  debate  about  who  pays  the  frdght.  Although 
all  of  them  agreed  we  must  be  part  of  the  American  labor  movement,  because  in  the  past 
some  of  those  central  bodies  haven't  worked  well  and  we  damn  well  better  do  something 
about  it. 

I  am  proud  to  say  with  the  hdp  of  Denis  Hughes,  Ridiie  Trumka,  our  good  friend 
John  Sweeney  and  our  international  president,  Jerry  McEntee,  our  people  voted  imani- 
mously  to  support  the  New  Alliance  concepts.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  brother. 

The  chair  now  recognizes  the  ddegate  rising  at  rmke  3. 

STEVE  WILLIAMSON,  King  County  (Wash.)  Lat>or  Council:  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  brothers.  1  rise  and  urge  all  of  you  to  strongly  support 
Resolution  11.  It  is  a  high  honor,  indeed,  for  Seattie  to  be  named  a  Union  City;  but  it's 
only  because  President  Sweeney  and  the  Executive  Council  challenged  us,  laid  out  the 
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Union  Cities  road  map  and  provided  the  resources  and  excellent  staff  support  so  that 
we  could  move  forward. 

The  Union  Cities  program  works  and  success  is  leading  to  inaeasing  successes.  Here's 
how  in  Seattie  we  have  moved  the  Union  Cities  program  forward. 

Together,  with  all  of  you,  we  challenged  and  changed  the  debate  on  global  trade  dur- 
ing the  Seattle  WTO  protest.  We  chased  the  scabs  out  of  the  5th  Avenue  Theater  and 
replaced  them  with  the  striking  Musicians  by  mobilizing  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
streets  night  after  night  in  coalition  with  partners  like  Jobs  with  Justice. 

We  supported  the  thousands  of  Boeing  engineers  and  technicians  of  SPEEA,  an  IFPTE 
affiliate,  as  SPEEA  beat  Boeing  in  their  40-day  strike.  I  pledge  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  local  labor  movement  will  be  with  you  as  the  Machinists  take  on  Boeing  at  the  con- 
tract table  next  year. 

Right  now  we're  working  with  the  United  Auto  Workers  to  organize  nearly  4,000 
graduate  student  teaching  assistants  at  the  University  of  Washington  who  are  organizing 
and  have  struck  for  union  recognition.  AU  of  this  is  done  because  we  have  a  plan  and 
we're  working  the  plan. 

It's  widely  known  that  we  recently  elected  last  month  a  new  mayor  for  the  city  of 
Seattle.  We  beat  his  opponent,  who  called  the  WTO  protesters  "sanctimonious  hyp- 
ocrites." 

But  the  most  recent  example  of  the  Union  Cities  plan  in  action  is  our  coalition  of 
five  affiliates:  The  Teamsters,  UFCW,  Machinists,  HERE  and  SEIU  in  their  efforts  to  organ- 
ize nearly  2,000  workers  at  Sea/Tac  Airport.  We're  bringing  the  full  weight  of  our  political 
program  to  support  the  organizing  agenda  of  those  five  unions. 

In  the  past  1 1  months  we  met  with  elected  port  commissioners  and  urged  them  to 
link  the  working  conditions  and  high  turnover  of  security  saeeners  to  security  issues  at 
our  airport. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  on  September  10th,  literally  on  the  eve  in  the  late  afternoon,  we 
met  with  the  port  commission  and  asked  them  to  take  responsibility  for  security  at  our 
airport  by  providing  a  living  wage  and  better  benefits  and  working  conditions  for  those 
screeners,  and  they  rebuffed  us.  But  we  didn't  stop  there.  We  took  responsibility,  and  we 
elected  our  own  port  commissioner,  and  threw  out  the  28-year  incumbent  who  rejected 
us.  (Applause) 

We  must  continue  to  support  organizing  through  our  political  program,  and  the 
Union  Cities  program  lays  out  that  map.  We  work  stiongly  with  constituency  groups, 
particularly  APRI,  APALA  and  Pride  At  Work,  but  all  the  others,  of  course. 

President  Sweeney,  we  particularly  look  forward  to  the  next  Union  Cities  component 
in  the  resolution  on  leadership  development  because  we  have  discovered  that  as  we  take 
on  every  single  component  laid  out  for  us,  our  movement  in  our  affiliates  gets  sttonger 
every  day.  1  want  to  thank  you  for  challenging  us  and  providing  a  road  map,  but  we 
know  to  organize  successfully,  it  takes  affiliates  who  are  committed  to  the  program,  rank- 
and-file  members  and  coalition  partners  in  our  community. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Time's  up,  brotiier. 

WnXIAMSON:  Thank  you.  We  urge  strong  support.  Thank  you. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  remarks. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  chair  has  made  two  passes  at  the  mikes.  Are  there  any 
delegates  wishing  to  rise  and  speak  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  Resolution  11? 

The  chair  has  asked  the  question.  Is  there  any  delegate  that  wishes  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  motion?  The  chair  will  entertain  a  question  on  the  motion.  Is  this 
convention  ready  to  vote?  (Chorus  of  "Yes") 
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I  can't  hear  you.  (Chorus  of  "Yes") 

I  believe  the  ayes  are  sxiffldent.  If  we  are  prepared  to  vote,  I  ask  that  you  speak  loudly 
and  clearly. 

All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Resolution  11,  "Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century 
Labor  Movement,"  please  signify  by  saying  aye. 
And  those  opposed  with  nay. 
The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11   Building  and  Leading  a 

21st-century  Labor  Movement 

Building  Union  Cities 

Shaping  a  New  Alliance 

Developing  Leadership  for  the  21st  Century 

Union  Cities  Recognized  by  This  Convention 

If  the  union  movement  is  to  reach  our  goal  of  providing  a  strong  voice  for  working 
families,  it  wiU  require  more  than  national  strategies.  It  wDl  require  new  strength,  effec- 
tiveness and  leadership  closest  to  where  working  women  and  men  live  and  work — at 
the  state  and  local  levels. 

Every  day,  decisions  are  made  locally  that  shape  each  aspect  of  working  families' 
lives — ^what  sort  of  jobs  they  work  at,  homes  and  neighborhoods  they  live  in,  schools 
their  children  attend  and  more.  It  is  at  the  local  level  that  the  seedbed  for  our  movement 
grows  activism  and  leadership,  where  workers  come  together  to  form  their  unions  with 
the  support  of  their  neighbors,  where  working  families  have  the  most  direct  influence  on 
political  leadership  and  where  workers  and  their  families  watch  and  form  their  opinions 
about  unions. 

Building  power  for  working  families  wiU  require  building  a  21st  century  labor  move- 
ment in  every  city  and  every  state. 

In  1997,  the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  joined  with  central  labor  coundls  in  launching 
the  Union  Cities  initiative  to  strengthen  local  unions  and  the  union  movement  commu- 
nity by  community.  The  goal:  buUding  stronger  local  labor  movements  that  make  cities 
better  places  for  working  families  to  live  and  work — cities  that  reflect  our  values,  where 
working  people  are  respected,  have  a  real  voice  and  are  rewarded  for  the  work  they  do. 
And  today,  163  local  labor  coimdls  in  43  states  are  taking  or  begirming  to  take  seven  key 
steps  toward  making  their  communities  Union  Cities. 

Then,  in  1998  and  1999,  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  members  traveled  across  the 
country,  listening  to  imion  leaders  in  a  variety  of  forums — ^from  conferences  to  small- 
group  discussions — exploring  what  it  takes  to  build  an  effective  union  movement. 
Together,  they  developed  the  New  Alliance  strategy  to  restructure  state  federations  and 
central  labor  coundls,  with  a  focus  on  defining  the  roles  of  each  union  organization, 
planning  and  budgeting  aimed  at  meeting  specific  goals,  boosting  technology  and 
increasing  partidpation  of  unions  and  members.  In  1999,  delegates  to  the  AFl^CIO 
Convention  approved  the  initiative.  Today,  New  Alliance  plans  have  been  developed  and 
endorsed  in  three  states. 

Across  America,  state  and  local  labor  movements  are  beginning  to  become  stronger, 
more  vibrant,  more  active — and  more  successful.  The  results  are  organizing,  bargaining 
and  political  victories;  living  wage  and  labor  peace  ordinances;  and  more. 

The  imion  movement's  commitment  to  strengthening  state  and  local  labor  coimdls 
through  the  Union  Cities  and  New  Alliance  programs  is  paying  dividends. 

And  to  give  these  new  and  strengthened  structures  the  people-power  they  need  now 
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and  into  the  future,  unions  at  every  level  are  placing  new  importance  on  developing 
strong  and  effective  leadership. 

Building  Union  Cities 

From  long  experience  working  for  working  families,  affiliate  imion  leaders  and  their 
coimterparts  in  states  and  communities  have  identified  key  steppingstones  to  success  in 
communities.  These  have  become  the  seven  steps  on  the  road  to  Union  Cities: 

■  Inaeasing  activism  and  developing  Street  Heat  member  mobilization,  bringing  together 
mass  numbers  of  members  across  union  lines  in  support  of  workers'  stmggles  and  in 
support  of  one  another's  struggles. 

■  Forming  strategic  alliances  with  the  faith  community,  elected  officials  and  dvil  rights, 
immigrant  rights,  women's  and  environmental  organizations  and  other  community  allies. 

■  Supporting  organizing  and  changing  the  climate  for  organizing  through  the  AFL-CIO's 
Voice@Work  program  to  engage  entire  commvinities  in  workers'  struggles  to  form  unions 
for  a  better  life. 

■  Using  grassroots  political  activism  among  union  members  to  become  a  vital  political 
force. 

■  Leveraging  this  new  political  power  to  support  affiliates'  organizing  and  to  win 
legislative  victories  for  working  families. 

■  Building  a  diverse  leadership  team  that  reflects  the  faces  of  membership. 

■  Developing  a  strong  voice  for  working  people  within  our  organizations  and  through 
the  media. 

Using  these  keys  to  success.  Union  Cities  labor  councils  are  developing  into  political 
and  economic  powerhouses  that  deliver  results.  The  Colorado  AFL-CIO  and  the  Denver 
labor  council,  for  example,  brought  together  1,000  activists  from  45  unions  in  the 
"Colorado  Miracle" — electing  worker-friendly  lawmakers  to  thwart  efforts  to  pass  so- 
called  "right  to  work"  legislation — ^returning  state  senate  control  to  friends  of  working 
families  for  the  first  time  in  40  years.  The  Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council's  labor  peace 
ordinance  was  key  to  the  organizing  victory  among  600  home  health  care  workers.  More 
than  2,000  workers  have  won  their  unions  at  San  Francisco  International  Airport,  in  part 
because  of  the  political  strength  of  the  San  Frandsco  and  San  Mateo  labor  councils. 
Living  wage  ordinances  pushed  by  labor  and  community  alliances  have  been  adopted  in 
dties  such  as  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  Pittsburgh.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  from 
dozens  of  unions  across  Los  Angeles  won  stronger  contracts  in  a  countywide  bargaining 
campaign.  And  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  nurses — forced  by  ruthless  cost-cutting  to  supply  food 
for  patients  at  their  own  expense— got  the  union  and  community  backing  they  needed 
to  stand  up  to  a  multimillion-dollar  corporation  and  win  a  union  voice  at  work. 

Building  a  Union  City  means  working  families  have  a  sfronger  voice  at  the  work- 
place, in  their  communities  and  in  government — and  that  makes  a  Union  City  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Delegates  to  the  2001  AFL-CIO  convention  wiU  recognize  communities  that  have 
met  Union  Cities  goals  and  acknowledge  labor  councils  that  have  stepped  forward  to 
make  significant  progress  toward  implementing  at  least  one  of  the  key  Union  Cities 
sfrategies  (see  list  at  the  end  of  this  resolution).  Eighty-one  of  the  163  labor  councils 
on  the  road  to  Union  Cities  have  been  nominated  for  recognition. 
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Recognizing  the  importance  to  working  families  of  strengthening  oxir  movement 
at  the  local  level,  the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliate  vmions  will  build  on  this  Convention's 
recognition  of  Union  Cities  central  labor  councils  by  expanding  and  intensifying  our 
support  of  these  councils  and  the  work  they  are  doing  to  create  a  strong  voice  for  work- 
ing families  in  their  communities.  We  will  provide  support  to  other  central  labor  covindls 
so  they  become  Union  Cities  as  well.  We  call  for  all  local  unions  to  fully  affiliate  with 
their  local  labor  councils;  as  national  unions,  we  will  encourage  and  facilitate  their  affilia- 
tion. We  will  place  a  priority  on  implementing  a  comprehensive  leadership  development 
program  to  identify,  recruit  and  ttain  teams  of  leaders  in  key  cential  labor  councils. 
And  we  will  use  the  power  that  already  has  been  built  to  work  with  progressive  mayors 
and  other  local  elected  leaders  to  build  support  for  workers  fighting  to  form  unions. 
Together  we  will  reshape  our  towns  and  cities  to  reflect  working  family  values  and  reward 
our  contributions. 

Shaping  a  New  Alliance 

Like  Union  Cities,  the  purpose  of  the  New  AUiance  program  is  to  aeate  cultural  and 
stmctural  changes  in  the  way  we  do  business.  New  AUiance  stiategy  includes: 

■  Developing  a  state-  and  community-based  strategy  for  the  entire  labor  movement  in  a 
state.  Unifying  the  union  movement  in  a  state  around  the  implementation  of  a  common 
program  and  stiategy. 

■  Building  accountability  to  get  results. 

■  Encouraging  full  participation  in  activities  and  fuU  affiliation  by  all  segments  of  the 
union  movement  in  a  state. 

■  Providing  and  planning  for  resources  required  to  carry  out  the  New  Alliance  plan. 

■  Creating  and  stiengthening  partnerships  among  intemational  and  local  vmions,  the 
AFL-CIO  and  state  federations  and  labor  covmdls. 

New  Alliance  plans  developed  by  local  leaders  have  been  ratified  at  convocations  in 
MarylandAVashington,  D.C.,  New  York  and  North  Carolina  since  spring.  New  York's  plan 
included  the  creation  of  five  powerhouse  area  labor  federations  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
25  labor  councils.  These  three  leaders  in  the  New  Alliance  process  are  developing  work- 
plans,  budgets  and  accountability  systems  to  put  their  plans  into  action.  Colorado  and 
Oregon  will  conduct  New  Alliance  convocations  within  months.  With  the  implementa- 
tion of  New  Alliance  in  these  five  states,  20  percent  of  AFL-CIO  members  will  live  in  New 
AUiance  states.  Additional  states  are  in  the  New  AUiance  plarming  phase. 

Although  it  is  early  to  point  to  results  of  the  New  Alliance,  observers  say  unity  is 
building — all  vinions  are  at  the  table  in  the  states,  with  intemational  unions  supporting 
their  work.  Resources  are  growing,  with  dear  responsibUity  and  direction  attached  to  their 
use.  Each  New  AUiance  state  has  gained  affiUates,  and  affiUation  with  state  federations  is 
inaeasing  aaoss  the  country. 

As  the  New  Alliance  moves  to  additional  states,  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  expansion 
of  the  support  that  has  been  demonstiated  by  individual  affiUates.  Some  national  unions 
have  adopted  constitutional  language  requiring  affiliation,  participated  in  the  national 
affiliation  fee  plan,  met  with  local  leaders  to  brief  them  on  the  New  AUiance  and  to 
encourage  participation  and  full  affiUation,  subsidized  local  unions'  affiliation  fees, 
endorsed  the  New  AUiance  at  conventions  and  printed  articles  about  the  New  AUiance 
in  union  pubUcations. 
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Based  on  successes  in  the  first  New  Alliance  states  and  the  recognized  urgency  of 
bxiilding  strong,  unified  union  movements,  we  will,  over  the  next  two  years,  accelerate 
the  pace  of  New  Alliance  implementation.  We  will  bolster  the  New  Alliance  process  by 
working  with  local  imion  movements  to  set  higher  standards  for  programs  and  examine 
different  structural  models  and  relationships  between  state  federations  and  central  labor 
councils.  We  wUl  provide  increased  flexibility  by  permitting  implementation  of  the  New 
Alliance  in  regions  of  a  state.  We  will  ensure  that  newly  established  area  labor  federations 
are  viable  and  successful.  We  will  explore  an  optional  system  of  centralized  collection  of 
per  capita  tax.  And  as  we  work  together  to  buUd  the  strength  and  solidarity  in  practice 
that  we  invoke  in  our  ideals,  we  call  for  full  affiliation  of  all  AFL-CIO  affiliated  local 
unions  with  state  federations  and  central  labor  coimdls. 

Developing  Leadership  for  the  21st  Century 

Samuel  Gompers  understood  the  strategic  importance  of  education:  "Labor's  salvation  lies 
in  education,"  he  said.  At  this  critical  time,  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  union  leader- 
ship education  as  a  vehicle  to  help  bring  economic  and  sodal  justice  to  our  workplaces 
and  communities. 

Ovu-  union  movement  must  develop  future  leaders  who  can  help  workers  mobilize 
and  build  power  at  every  level.  These  leaders  must  be  equipped  to  analyze  national,  global 
and  industrial  economic  trends;  integrate  national  union  priorities  with  state  and  local 
priorities  to  develop  viable  programs;  build  broad  political  support  and  leverage  that 
support  for  affiliates'  organizing  and  bargaining  efforts;  and  buUd  alliances  and  develop 
consensus  with  progressive  groups  within  their  commimities. 

Identifying  and  developing  the  next  generation  of  union  leaders  requires  a  strong 
program  of  trade  union  education  for  union  leaders  and  staff.  These  new  leaders  must  be 
representative  of  our  increasingly  diverse  American  society  and  must  speak  to  the  needs 
of  our  changing  workforce.  To  meet  this  need,  the  Cential  Labor  Council  Advisory 
Committee  has  designed  a  new  leadership  development  program  for  local  labor  council 
leaders  that  will  be  offered  regionally  beginning  in  2002.  A  comparable  program  for  state 
federation  leaders  also  is  being  developed. 

The  leadership  programs  build  on  the  experience  and  expertise  of  the  George  Meany 
Center  for  Labor  Studies  and  its  National  Labor  College,  which  provide  union  leaders, 
staff  and  activists  with  vmion-building  skills  aimed  at  improving  life  for  working  families. 
The  college's  unique  labor  studies  curriculum  enhances  the  organizing,  collective  bargain- 
ing and  leadership  skills  students  need  to  serve  effectively  as  front-line  union  leaders, 
while  also  emphasizing  critical-thinking  and  problem-solving  abilities  that  will  help  them 
develop  new  union  strategies  in  a  changing  worid. 

Special  emphasis  in  the  new  leadership  development  efforts  will  be  placed  on  recruit- 
ing women  and  people  of  color  to  participate  to  ensure  the  development  of  new  leaders 
reflects  the  composition  of  the  union  movement  and  today's  workforce.  In  the  process, 
we  also  will  strive  to  harness  the  energy  of  younger  workers  while  drawing  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  our  retired  workers  to  aeate  a  powerful  leadership  force  for  the  future. 

Working  women  make  up  nearly  half  the  workforce  (47  percent)  and  outpace  men  as 
new  entrants  to  the  workforce  every  year.  They  are  essential  earners  for  their  families — 
nearly  two-thirds  of  working  women  report  they  provide  about  half  or  more  of  their 
household  income.  Nevertheless,  women  still  earn  on  average  less  than  three-quarters  of 
what  men  eam,  make  up  a  majority  of  minimum  wage  workers  and  are  more  likely  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  juggling  work  and  family  obligations  usually  with  no  help  from 
employers.  These  problems  tend  to  be  more  extreme  for  women  of  color. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  women  are  joining  unions  in  record  numbers.  More  women 
than  men  have  joined  the  labor  movement  every  year  of  the  last  twenty  years;  election 
campaigns  where  a  majority  of  the  workforce  is  women  are  more  likely  to  win;  women 
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are  more  likely  to  say  they  would  join  a  union  tomorrow  if  they  had  a  chance  [57%  of 
women  mder  40  say  they  would  join  a  union  tomorrow];  and  women  are  more  likely  to 
side  with  workers  over  management  in  a  dispute.  Yet,  despite  the  importance  of  women 
to  the  labor  movement,  they  are  still  underrepresented  as  leaders. 

Women  need  imions,  and  unions  need  to  focus  on  the  full  participation  of  women 
to  ensure  the  vitality  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  future.  Unions  should  continue  to 
reach  out  to  women  workers,  address  their  concerns  as  matters  of  public  policy,  and  train 
and  promote  women  as  leaders  at  every  level  of  the  labor  movement. 

AFL-CIO  constituency  groups  provide  a  valuable  avenue  for  identifying  potential 
leaders  from  diverse  populations  and  for  inaeasing  their  opportunities  for  education, 
training  and  experiences.  The  AFL-CIO  commits  to  providing  leadership  development 
opportunities  for  leaders  from  local  constituency  groups  that  will  allow  them  to  reach 
their  full  potential  as  leaders  within  the  vinion  movement.  The  AFL-CIO  further  encour- 
ages state  and  local  labor  coxmcUs  to  aeate  opportunities  for  constituency  group  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  executive  boards. 

It  is  important  to  inaease  the  understanding  of  state  federation  and  cential  labor 
council  leaders  of  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  AFL-CIO,  to  clarify  their  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities in  implementing  programs  and  building  power  and  to  familiarize  leaders  with 
the  resources  available  from  the  AFL-CIO  and  how  their  work  is  integrated  with  work  in 
the  field.  The  AFL-CIO  thus  will  provide  newly  elected  state  federation  and  cential  labor 
coundl  officers  with  a  comprehensive  new  leaders'  orientation  session  that  includes  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with  national  officers  and  AFL-CIO  department  directors.  As  part 
of  this  orientation,  newly  elected  officers  will  be  teamed  with  veteran  officers  from  other 
state  federations  or  cential  labor  coundls  who  will  serve  as  mentors,  providing  support 
and  encouragement,  answering  questions  and  offering  advice. 

Training  in  essential  management  skills  for  state  and  key  cential  labor  coimdl  leaders 
is  necessary  for  effective  leadership.  We  will  develop  skills  ttaining  programs  covering 
such  topics  as  developing  budgets,  integrating  programs,  building  a  leadership  team, 
managing  staff,  creating  consensxis  among  affiliates,  sfrategic  planning  and  balancing  the 
job  of  manager  with  the  job  of  building  a  movement. 

Additional  ttaining,  information  and  materials  wUI  be  made  available  for  centtal 
labor  council  and  state  federation  officers  and  staff  in  such  areas  as  the  global  economy, 
media  skiUs,  how  to  mn  political  campaigns  and  computer  and  communications  skills, 
and  we  must  enhance  the  understanding  of  these  matters  through  ongoing  education 
programs.  We  will  utilize  new  technologies  for  distance  learning  and  the  satellite  campuses 
of  the  National  Labor  College  of  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies — one  of  the 
union  movement's  most  important  leadership  development  resources — and  we  will 
expand  educational  programs  such  as  Common  Sense  Economics  and  the  National 
Union  Leaders'  Seminar  on  the  Economy  to  ensure  these  programs  are  available  to  the 
broadest  number  of  activists  and  members. 

Regularly  scheduled  gatherings  such  as  state  federation  and  cential  labor  cotmdl 
conferences  and  regional  meetings  must  provide  additional  ttaining  opportunities.  We 
wUI  use  these  events  to  engage  in  in-deptii  discussions  on  issues  faced  by  these  organiza- 
tions and  to  facilitate  regional  sttategies  on  legislation,  economic  development  and  other 
matters. 

The  American  union  movement  commits  itself  to  growing  and  becoming  sttonger 
not  just  from  the  national  level  down  but  from  the  local  level  up.  We  resolve  to  support 
communities  taking  the  seven  steps  to  become  Union  Cities  and  states  embarked  on  the 
New  Alliance  process.  These  states  and  communities  are  at  the  forefront  of  dynamic 
change,  reshaping  the  places  working  families  live  and  work  to  reflect  our  values,  reward 
our  work  and  enable  communities  to  thrive.  At  the  same  time,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
developing  skilled  leadership  for  the  future  that  reflects  the  faces  of  our  membership. 
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Union  Cities  Recognized  by  This  Convention 

Communities  that  E[ave  Taken  the  Seven  Steps  to  Union  Cities 


California 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Illinois 

New  York 

Ohio 

Texas 

Washington 
Wisconsin 


Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO 
San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  Labor  Coundl,  AFL-CIO 
Labor  Coimdl  of  South  Bay  AFL-CIO 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Atlanta  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Quad  City  Illinois  and  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO 

New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
Greater  Syracuse  Labor  Coundl,  AFL-CIO 

Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council 
Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor 

Harris  County  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

King  County  Ubor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
South  Central  Federation  of  Labor,  AR-CIO 


Special  Recognition:  Communities  That  Elave  Come  the  Furthest 

Colorado  Denver  Area  Labor  Federation 

Minnesota  St.  Paul  AFL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 

Missouri  Greater  Kansas  City  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

On  the  Road  to  Union  Cities: 

Innovators  in  One  or  More  of  the  Seven  Step  Categories 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cormecticut 


Southern  Arizona  Central  Labor  Coimdl 

Central  Arkansas  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Central  Ubor  Council  of  Contra  Costa  County  AFL-CIO 
Monterey  County  Labor  Coimcil,  AFL-CIO 
San  Mateo  Coimty  Central  Labor  Coimdl 
San  Frandsco  Labor  Coundl,  AFL-CIO 

Greater  Hartford  Labor  Council 

Southeastem  Connecticut  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 


Florida 


South  Florida  AFL-CIO 
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Kansas 


Wichita/Hutchinson  Labor  Federation  of  Central 
Kansas,  AFL-CIO 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Metropolitan  Baltimore  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Central  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
North  Shore  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
Pioneer  Valley  Labor  Covindl,  AFL-CIO 

Kent-Ionia  Labor  Council,  AFI^CIO 

Duluth  AFL-CIO  Central  Body 

Big  Sky  Central  Labor  Council 

Atlantic/Cape  May  Counties  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Central  New  Mexico  Central  Labor  Council 

Rochester  and  Vicinity  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 
Westchester/Pumam  Counties  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Body 

Dayton,  Springfield,  Sidney,  Miami  Valley  AR-CIO 

Regional  Labor  Council 
Toledo  Area  AFL-CIO  Council 

Central  Oklahoma  AFL-CIO  Labor  Coundl 

Allegheny  County  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee  AFL-CIO  Central 
Labor  Council 

Knoxville-Oakridge  Area  Central  Labor  CouncU,  AFL-CIO 
San  Antonio  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Coundl 


(End  of  Resolution  No.  11) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters.  The  chair,  before  I  relinquish 
this  mike,  would  like  to  thank  some  special  people.  My  partner  in  sartorial  endeavors. 
Brother  Bill  Lucy,  secretary-treasurer  of  AFSCME.  We  dress  alike  on  days  we  work  together. 
I  would  like  to  tiiank  in  particular  the  Field  MobUization  Department  staff  at  the  AFL-CIO 
headquarters — ^Marilyn  Sneiderman,  Charlie  Stott,  Bruce  Cobum  and  a  host  of  others — 
who  have  worked  very  diligently  with  this  committee  for  four  years  now  to  bring  back 
the  strength  and  power  of  our  labor  movement.  To  all  of  the  central  labor  councils  and 
state  federations,  for  your  hard  work,  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  and 
President  Sweeney,  I'm  glad  to  relinquish  the  podium  to  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom  Buffenbarger,  and  thank  you,  BUI  Lucy,  and 
aU  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  Marilyn  Sneiderman  and  all  the  members  of  the 
staff. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  a  friend  of  mine,  a  friend  of  working  families  and 
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a  friend  of  retired  workers,  George  Kourpias,  the  president  of  the  brand  new  Alliance  for 
Retired  Americans. 

The  Alliance  was  launched  not  quite  a  year  ago,  in  January  2001,  and  already 
includes  some  two  and  a  half  million  retired  workers  ready  to  keep  pushing  for  social  and 
economic  justice.  There  is  nothing  retiring  about  this  important  group  of  activists,  as 
we'll  see  now  in  some  video  highlights  of  the  Alliance's  launch  before  we  hear  from 
George. 

. .  A  video  on  the  Alliance  for  Retired  Americans  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  As  the  Alliance's  president,  George  Kourpias  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fight  to  keep  the  security  in  Social  Security  and  to  prevent  corporate  schemes  to  privatize 
America's  most  successful  family  support  program. 

He  has  also  been  leading  the  important  fight  for  a  Medicare  prescription  drug  bene- 
fit, with  benefits  for  all  seniors,  because  no  one  in  this  wealthy  country  should  have  to 
choose  between  food  and  life-saving  medicine. 

Welcome  George  Kourpias.  (Applause) 

GEORGE  KOURPIAS,  President,  Alliance  for  Retired  Americans 

President  Sweeney,  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka,  Executive  Vice  President  linda 
Chavez-Thompson,  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  sister  and  brother  delegates.  Let 
me  first  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the  outstanding  support  that  you  all  gave  to 
the  launching  of  the  Alliance.  The  Alliance,  because  of  you,  is  off  and  running. 

I  want  to  recognize  my  brother,  Ruben  Burks,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Alliance 
and  also  the  seaetary-treasurer  of  the  UAW,  for  his  outstanding  support  and  work  with 
the  Alliance. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  created  the  Alliance  for  Retired  Americans  in 
May  2000.  The  Alliance  now  is  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  members  strong, 
including  fuU  participation  of  commimity-based  organizations  and  individual  seniors. 

Almost  300,000  of  our  members  have  signed  up  as  activists,  meaning  that  we  can 
call  on  them  to  take  action  on  legislative  and  political  events  aimed  at  defending  and 
extending  the  rights  of  working  poor  people,  working  people,  women  and  minorities. 
Our  mission  is  to  ensure  social  and  economic  justice  and  full  civil  rights  for  all  of  our 
dti2ens,  especially  older  Americans. 

Today,  America's  senior  population  totals  40  million,  and  by  the  year  2030,  that  will 
double.  Just  imagine,  just  imagine  the  influence  these  men  and  women  can  wield  as  will- 
ing organizers  and  advocates  on  behalf  of  legislative  and  political  goals  of  retirees,  work- 
ers and  families  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level. 

The  Alliance  is  now  positioned  to  take  full  advantage  of  that  power.  But  if  we  are  to 
succeed,  we  must  complete  the  process  of  building  a  stiong  grassroots  structure  in  every 
state,  in  every  dty  and  in  all  our  conununities.  We  must  educate  retirees  on  the  impor- 
tance of  lifelong  participation  in  their  unions  and  in  their  commimities  and  political  and 
dvic  organizations.  But  we  cannot  achieve  these  goals  without  your  help  and  that  of  your 
unions.  We  need  you  to  do  three  things. 

First,  make  sure  that  your  intemational  and  national  imions  enroll  your  retirees 
in  the  Alliance.  The  more  members  we  have,  the  stronger  our  voice  on  behalf  of  union 
families  and  their  retirees. 

Encourage  your  union  publications  to  report  regularly  on  the  activities  of  the 
Alliance.  After  all,  the  Alliance  is  yours.  The  more  people  who  hear  about  our  success, 
the  more  they  wUl  support  our  efforts  and  the  stionger  we  will  grow. 

And  tell  your  elected  offidals  at  every  opportunity  that  the  Alliance  speaks  on  senior 
issues  and  for  yovir  seniors. 

The  more  public  offidals  hear  about  the  Alliance  from  their  constituents,  the  more 
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influence  we  will  have  as  we  seek  to  advance  our  agenda  for  retirees  and  their  families.  If 
you  do  these  things,  then  the  Alliance  will  become  a  valuable  and  powerful  aUy  that  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  front  line  with  our  working  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  battles 
that  affect  all  of  us.  Together,  yes  together  we  will  fight  until  the  last  dog  dies  to  make  sure 
that  Social  Security  and  Medicare  are  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Wall  Street.  (Applause) 

Together,  we  wfil  make  sure  that  every  American  understands  and  rejects  what  the 
enemies  of  Social  Security  and  their  financial  advisers  on  Wall  Street  want  to  do. 

Just  last  week,  the  so-called  Commission  to  Strengthen  Social  Security — and,  by  the 
way,  every  member  appointed  by  President  Bush  on  that  commission  favors  privatiza- 
tion— agreed  on  three  options  that  wiU,  in  their  opinion,  save  the  program. 

First,  they  want  to  privatize  it  by  investing  portions  of  our  payroll  taxes  in  the  stock 
market  through  individual  investment  accounts. 

Next,  they  want  to  lower  benefits  for  future  retirees. 

And,  finally,  their  bright  idea  is  to  raise  the  retirement  age. 

Well,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  them  destroy  our  Social  Security. 
(Applause) 

Well,  that's  how  they  want  to  save  it,  but  we  know  better.  We  at  the  Alliance  think 
that  the  top  5  percent  of  Americans  should  pay  the  Social  Security  tax  on  their  total 
incomes,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  (Applause) 

Our  opponents  are  gambling  with  our  future  and  the  future  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  We  must  stop  them  in  their  tracks.  That's  the  Fast  Track  that  we  reaUy 
need.  (Applause) 

Together,  we  wiU  focus  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  the  drug  manufacturers 
who  put  profits  before  the  needs  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens.  They  pay  their  chief 
executives  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  then  spend  millions  more  to  fight  all  efforts  to 
lower  prescription  drug  prices. 

They  are  nothing;  they  are  nothing  but  prescription  pill  profiteers.  (Applause) 
Well,  together  we'U  make  Congress  understand  that  if  s  unfair  to  ask  the  poor,  the 
middle  class,  the  working  class,  the  sick  and  the  old  to  pay  the  tab  run  up  by  the  greedy 
Republican  tax  cuts,  tax  cuts  which  help  only  the  wealthy.  The  Alliance  has  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  its  message  to  the  public,  the  media  and  to  Congress.  We  are  actively 
speaking  out  in  support  of  a  progressive  legislative  agenda,  an  agenda  for  positive  change 
and  protection  of  what  works  for  all  of  our  citizens,  workers  and  families  and  yoimg 
people  and  retirees. 

Yes,  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  we  need  your  fuU  support.  I  promise  you  that  the 
Alliance  for  Retired  Americans  wUl  establish  itself  as  an  unstoppable  progressive  force  for 
retirees,  their  families  and  working  people. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we'll  be  in  every  state,  every  dty  and  every  community.  We  will 
be  there  fighting,  working,  organizing,  mobilizing  with  you  every  day  throughout  the 
year.  We  will  not  let  you  down.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  George.  Thanks  for  all  the  great  things  you're 
doing  for  our  retirees  and  for  all  our  working  families. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community  has  considered  resolutions,  and  at 
this  time,  we  would  Uke  to  discuss  Resolution  5,  "A  Nation  of  Immigrants." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  resolution  is  dose  to  my  heart.  I'm  the  product  of  immi- 
grant parents,  and  if  s  close  to  my  roots.  Over  the  past  two  years,  our  union  movement 
contributed  enormously  to  launching  a  dialogue  about  fairness  for  immigrants  and  truly 
has  made  great  strides  in  confronting  the  injustices  faced  by  immigrant  workers.  And  we 
will  keep  on  fighting  this  injustice  until  it  ends  once  and  for  all. 

I  would  like  our  committee  seaetary,  John  Wilhelm,  to  report  on  Resolution  5,  and  if 
Linda  Chavez  will  come  up  and  intioduce  this  resolution.  (Applause) 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  THE  COMMUNrTY 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5  A  Nation  of  Immigrants 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  As  John  has  said,  and  I  have  often  repeated,  if  you  look  at 
the  three  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO,  John  Sweeney's  parents  came  from  Ireland.  Richard 
Trumka  is  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  Polish  and  Italian  miners.  My  grandparents  came 
from  Mexico,  and  I'm  the  daughter  of  a  cotton  sharecropper  from  West  Texas.  So  the 
issue  of  immigrants  and  how  they  are  treated  and  how  they  suffer,  sometimes  in  silence, 
is  very  dose  to  the  hearts  of  the  three  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Our  nation  is  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and  when  we  dose  the  doors  to  some,  again 
who  suffer  in  silence,  because  of  how  they  look  and  because  they  may  speak  a  different 
language,  that  is  not  what  America  is  all  about.  Sisters  and  brothers,  I  call  on  our  cormnit- 
tee  secretary  John  WUhelm  to  report  on  Resolution  No.  5.  He  is  joined  by  immigrant 
workers  from  Culinary  Workers  Local  226,  Painters  Local  519,  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 
Local  525  and  Bricklayers  Local  3.  Wdcome  the  immigrants  that  have  come  to  America 
to  realize  their  dreams  just  like  our  parents  and  our  grandparents  did  before  us.  Wdcome 
into  the  hall  of  labor,  wdcome  to  your  family.  Thank  you.  John  WUhekn. 

WILHELM:  Unless  you're  a  Native  American,  we  all  came  from  somewhere.  Many 
of  our  families  in  earlier  generations  came  here  in  search  of  the  American  dream.  Others 
came  here  involuntarily  in  the  holds  of  slave  ships.  And  at  great  price,  they,  too,  won  the 
right  to  pursue  the  American  dream. 

Our  nation  was  built  by  immigrants.  Our  labor  movement  was  built  by  immigrants. 
And  our  labor  movement  is  being  rebuilt  in  large  part  by  immigrants.  (Applause) 

The  Executive  Council  policy  statement  on  immigration  in  February  2000  returned 
our  movement  to  our  roots.  We  called  then  for  legalization  of  the  imdocumented  among 
us  who  are  working  hard,  paying  taxes  and  contributing  to  our  economy.  We  called  for 
the  repeal  and  replacement  of  the  broken  employer  sanctions,  INI  and  immigration 
enforcement  scheme.  We  called  for  full  protection  of  workplace  rights,  including  the  right 
to  organize  for  all  workers  regardless  of  where  they  come  from. 

We  called  for  reform,  not  expansion,  of  the  guest  worker  programs  that  have  not 
worked  in  this  country,  and  we  called  for  a  commitment  to  the  political  process  of  build- 
ing broad  democratic  grassroots  power  to  achieve  action  on  these  issues. 

The  purpose  of  Resolution  5  today  is  to  reaffirm  that  stand.  But  Resolution  5  is  also  a 
call  to  arms,  a  renewed  call  to  arms — ^because  by  early  September  of  this  year,  we  had 
achieved  great  momentum  on  this  issue  working  with  the  immigrant  communities  in  the 
dvU  rights  movement,  but  the  horrific  events  of  September  11th  caused  a  terrible  back- 
lash on  this  issue,  and  we  must  remind  America  that  the  criminal  acts  of  September  11th 
were  not  committed  by  immigrants.  They  were  committed  by  criminals.  They  were  not 
committed  by  immigrants.  They  were  committed  by  criminals. 

We  forget  in  this  country  that  the  last  major  act  of  terrorism  on  American  soil  in 
Oklahoma  City  was  committed  by  white,  native-bom  Americans.  We  don't  attack  white, 
native-bom  Americans  because  of  Oklahoma  City.  Ndther  can  we  attack  immigrants 
because  of  September  11th.  (Applause) 

The  responsibility  now  falls  to  us,  sisters  and  brothers.  The  responsibility  now  falls  to 
the  American  labor  movement  to  take  the  lead  again.  The  labor  movement  can  jimip- 
start  this  issue  once  again,  just  as  we  did  two  years  ago.  This  is  a  caU  to  arms.  We  need  to 
tear  down  walls  within  our  own  ranks  on  this  issue.  We  need  to  join  with  immigrant 
communities  in  the  dvil  rights  movement  once  again,  and  we  need  to  make  siire  that  we 
focus  on  this  issue  as  the  2002  dections  approach. 

The  new  dtizen  vote  will  emerge  again  as  a  critical  dedsion  maker  in  those  dections, 
and  it's  our  responsibility  to  see  that  those  votes  go  to  worker-friendly  candidates.  We 
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have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  And  September  11th  has  put  into  sharp  focus  another  aspect 
of  this  issue,  another  aspect  of  discriminatory  treatment,  and  that  is  the  denial  of  benefits 
to  people  who  have  worked  hard  to  earn  those  benefits  and  those  protections  and  what 
is  left  of  the  safety  net  in  this  coimtry,  the  denial  of  those  benefits  solely  based  on 
immigrant  status. 

In  the  immigration  committee  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we  have  determined  that  early  in 
2002,  we're  going  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  Congress  to  make  sure  that  the  widows 
and  the  surviving  families  and  the  widowers  and  the  surviving  children  of  those  we  lost 
on  September  11th  are  not  denied  any  of  the  benefits  that  all  of  the  other  victims'  fami- 
lies are  eligible  for.  (Applause) 

We're  going  to  hear  in  a  moment  from  one  of  those  surviving  families.  In  order  to 
do  that  introduction,  it  is  my  great  honor  to  introduce  now  the  president  of  HERE  Local 
100  in  New  York  City,  an  accomplished  organizer,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Cormecticut,  of  a 
family  that  itself  had  immigrant  roots.  His  four  grandparents  were  all  bom  in  Covmty 
Kerry  in  Ireland  and  emigrated  to  New  York  a  himdred  years  ago. 

He  began  with  the  labor  movement  with  the  United  Farm  Workers,  as  did  so  many 
great  organizers.  He  joined  HERE  in  1979.  He's  the  president  of  HERE  Local  100  in  New 
York  City. 

I  went  to  New  York  City  on  September  12th,  because  I  knew  that  we  had  a  group  of 
committed,  dedicated  HERE  members  working  at  the  "Windows  on  the  World"  restau- 
rant in  the  top  floor  of  Tower  One  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  I  knew  that  whoever  was 
scheduled  to  work  at  breakfast  that  morning  or  whoever  was  scheduled  early  to  prepare 
for  lunch  would  have  no  chance  because  the  plane  hit  below  that  restaurant. 

The  staff  of  Local  100  divided  those  families  amongst  them,  each  staff  person  took 
responsibility  for  several  families  and  they  went  with  them  to  the  hospitals  and  the 
morgues.  They  went  with  them  through  all  of  the  terrible  things  that  had  to  be  done  to 
determine,  indeed,  that  they  were  lost.  Then  they  have  continued  to  work  with  those 
families  as  they've  stmggled  with  the  unfaimess  and  the  discrimination — ^because  most  of 
these  families  are  inmiigrants — ^unfairness  and  discrimination  that  has  plagued  them  in 
pursuit  of  these  benefits. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  staff  of  HERE  Local  100,  along  with  so  many  other  union 
staffs  that  have  dealt  with  those  who  have  been  lost  from  other  unions,  exemplify  what 
is  best  about  our  movement.  I  am  extremely  proud  to  introduce  the  leader  of  HERE  Local 
100,  Bill  Grandfield.  (Applame) 

BUI  Grandfield,  I  know,  is  somewhere.  There  he  is. 

Bill  Grandfield,  sisters  and  brothers.  (Applause) 

BELL  GRANDFIELD,  HERE  Local  100:  Good  afternoon.  I  want  to  introduce  a 
few  other  friends,  part  of  our  HERE  Local  100,  and  a  couple  of  them  will  speak  to  you  in 
a  minute. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  inttoduce  John  Haynes.  He's  a  cook  and  shop  steward  at 
"Wmdows  on  the  World."  (Applause) 

And  next  to  him.  Carmen  and  Edwin  Mejia.  Carmen's  husband,  Edwin's  dad,  is  one 
of  our  missing  members  from  "Wmdows." 

Dermis  Diaz  is  lead  organizer  for  HERE  Local  100.  (Applause) 

And  Juan  Colon  was  the  union  representative  for  the  imionized  workers  in 
"Wmdows  on  the  World."  Juan  Colon.  (Applause) 

On  behalf  of  all  of  Local  100, 1  want  to  start  by  saying  thanks  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  all 
the  vinions  that  have  contributed  to  the  HERE  New  York  Assistance  Fund  since 
September.  Sometimes,  I  guess,  it  takes  incomprehensible  tragedy  to  remind  us — to  help 
us  comprehend  the  real  depth  of  support  and  caring  and  solidarity  that  exists  between 
the  working  people  in  our  great  movement.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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John  mentioned  that  HERE  Local  100  lost  43  of  our  members  from  "'\Armdows  on 
the  World"  on  September  11th,  mostly  immigrants.  But  there  were  three  brothers  from 
Puerto  Rico,  two  African  Americans  bom  and  raised  here.  The  rest  were  immigrants. 
Fifteen  of  those  43  were  undocumented.  We  had  four  from  Mexico,  six  from  Ecuador, 
one  from  Peru,  14  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  two  from  Colombia.  From  West  Africa, 
we  had  two  from  Ivory  Coast,  three  from  Ghana;  from  Asia,  two  from  Bangladesh — and 
the  seven  that  I  just  mentioned  were  all  Muslims. 

We  also  had  three  from  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean — one  from  Barbados,  one  from 
Grenada,  one  from  Haiti.  We  lost  one  member  from  Poland. 

So  I'd  like  to  just  share  for  a  couple  of  minutes  our  feelings  about  September  11th 
and  kind  of  whaf  s  happened  since  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  union  that  had  a 
group  like  that  up  at  "Windows." 

1  think  anyone — the  New  Yorkers  here  in  the  crowd  kind  of  understand  what  I 
mean.  If  you've  ever  stood  at  the  subway  entrance,  which  no  longer  exists,  down  at  the 
World  Trade  Center,  the  end  of  the  E  train  down  there,  if  you've  ever  stood  from,  say,  six 
to  nine  in  the  morning  because  you  were  trying  to  organize  cafeteria  workers,  which  is 
what  we  do,  we  organize  food  service  workers.  And  if  you  watched  who  went  off  those 
trains  and  hurried  up  to  work  in  those  towers  before  September  11th,  I  think  you  knew 
that  that  attack  was  aimed  at  the  heart  of  working  America.  Working  America  in  all  its 
incredible  diversity,  which  exists  obviously  aU  around  the  country,  but  has  a  special  char- 
acter, 1  think,  in  New  York  City. 

That  attack  was  carefully  planned  for  over  two  years  and  aimed  at  diverse  working 
America,  working  New  Yorkers.  They  could  have  hurt  the  U.S.  economy  more,  you  know, 
with  the  stock  exchange,  I  guess.  They  could  have  hurt  our  political  structure  more  at  the 
Capitol,  you  know,  one  day  when  everybody  was  in  session.  They  could  have  taken  out  a 
symbol — ^the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  just  a  couple  of  irules  away.  But  it  feels  to  us  like  they 
chose  to  hit  working  New  York. 

And  what  happened  since  then?  Well,  the  first  thing  was  the  heroic  rescuers  racing 
to  the  scene  and  somehow  organizing  the  evacuation  of  20,000  people.  And  after  that 
they  raced  up  the  stairs  to  the  people  that  couldn't  get  out  up  on  the  top  floors.  We've 
already  heard,  you  know,  about  the  sacrifices  of  those  uniformed  service  personnel,  but 
they  were  up  there  and  Reverend  Jackson  said  it,  to  save  lives  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  immigration  status — and  they  gave  their  lives  in  that  pursuit. 

Right  after  that  effort  doctors,  nurses,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
amazing  building  trades  volunteers  and  all  of  us  that  were  in  New  York  that  day  remem- 
ber as  the  stream  of  people,  because  the  transportation  was  shut  down,  came  walking  up 
from  the  Wall  Street  area. 

The  construction  workers  dropping  their  tools,  abandoning  their  jobs  eind  walking 
downtown,  the  heroic  volunteers,  and  all  those  people  that  went  down  there  on  the  11th 
to  help  and  who  stayed  for  a  long  time  to  help.  They  didn't  question  who  they  were 
helping  or  where  they  were  from;  they  went  down  to  help  people. 

Since  then,  in  the  last  12  weeks — today  it's  13  weeks,  and  sometimes  it  seems  like  an 
instant,  sometimes  it  seems  like  a  long  time— the  American  people  in  the  last  12  weeks 
have  poured  out  an  unbelievable  wave  of  contributions  to  all  the  families,  frequently 
saying,  "This  is  for  the  neediest.  This  is  for  the  workers.  This  is  for  the  immigrants." 

But  now,  as  time  passes  we're  moving  from  shock  and  grief  and  emergency  help  to 
the  long-term  rebuilding — rebuilding  of  course  of  our  dty  but,  most  importantiy,  the  lives 
of  the  families  that  were  affected.  Now  the  responsibility  to  lead  these  efforts  shifts.  It's 
not  the  emergency  workers.  It's  not  the  volunteers.  If  s  not  the  charities  any  more.  Now 
it's  time  for  our  government.  That  is  the  role  of  government. 

Now  that  it's  time  for  the  government  to  take  the  leadership  role— and  for  the  first 
time  lines  are  being  drawn  between  groups  of  victims,  divisions,  barriers  are  being  put  up. 
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Unemployment,  Social  Security  survivors'  benefits,  FEMA  assistance,  workers'  compensa- 
tion are  being  denied  to  hundreds  of  families  who  lost  their  main  provider  on  September 
11th  and  to  thousands  of  families  whose  workplace  was  destroyed  in  the  attack  or  have 
been  laid  off  since  then.  Those  policies  that  existed  prior  to  September  11th  are  shutting 
off  vital  assistance  to  some  of  the  neediest  victims. 

We  need  to  look  at  those  policies  with  new  eyes  after  September  11th,  just  like  we 
look  at  so  many  other  things  differently.  We  look  at  air  travel  differently.  We  look  at  the 
mail  service  differently.  We  look  at  high-rise  buildings  differently.  By  continuing  to 
enforce  policies  that  deny  help  to  tax-paying  working  families,  immigrant  families,  when 
they  need  it,  that's  to  leave  our  own  wounded  abandoned  on  the  battlefields  of  this  new 
war.  And  abandoning  those  working  families  that  were  directly  and  indirecdy  affected 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  attacked  us  and  hurts  our  effort  to  truly  respond 
as  one  nation,  undivided,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

I  want  to  give  a  couple  of  examples  of  people.  Blanca  Morocho  from  Ecuador  and 
her  brother  were  both  workers  at  "Wmdows"  and  both  have  been  missing  since  then. 
Blanca  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Julio,  and  their  10-month-old  daughter,  Catherine. 
Blanca  and  Julio  are  undocumented.  We  tried  to  get  them  help  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  daughter  is  entitled  to  a  survivor  benefit  and  will  collect  that.  The 
father  can  only  receive  it  if  he  leaves  the  country,  if  he  goes  back  to  Ecuador.  So  aside 
from  the  tragedy,  a  cruel  choice — continue  to  live  in  the  United  States,  or  leave  the  coim- 
try  to  try  to  collect  the  benefit  that  his  wife  earned  and  paid  taxes  on. 

Margarita  Redroban  worked  at  "Windows" — she  lost  her  domestic  partner,  Samuel 
Ayala,  and  lost  her  job.  She's  xmdocumented.  We  tried  to  help  with  unemployment.  You 
call  the  number,  the  800  number,  about  three  buttons  in,  a  very  stem  warning,  any  mis- 
representation will  lead  to  prosecution  on  the  taped  message  that  workers  are  instructed 
to  call  for  unemployment.  She  can't  even  get  disaster  unemployment,  because  to  get  that 
you  have  to  have  been  tumed  down  by  regular  imemployment,  and  she'd  have  to  submit 
proof  of  work  authorization  to  get  tumed  down  by  regular  unemployment. 

Margarita  is  a  truly  remarkable  person.  We  met  with  her.  Lost  her  partner,  undocu- 
mented, lost  her  job.  Volunteering  at  Pier  94,  35  hours  a  week  she's  a  cook  in  the  food 
service,  preparing  food  in  September  and  October.  Thaf  s  when  we  met  her  and  she 
explained  to  us  and  we've  been  working  with  her  since  then.  Thaf  s  the  sort  of  people 
that  are  being  affected. 

A  young  woman  from  Ivory  Coast  was  featured  in  The  New  York  Times  on  Simday, 
the  day  before  yesterday. 

Hadidjatou  Traore — ^her  husband  Abdoul  Karim  Traore  was  a  cook  there  and  is  miss- 
ing. She  has  two  children  here,  two  yoimg  boys,  and  an  8-year-old  daughter  in  Ivory 
Coast.  The  State  Department  refuses  to  provide  an  emergency  visa  for  her  for  that  8-year- 
old  and  told  her  and  told  her  translator  over  in  the  embassy  over  there  she  couldn't  come 
because  her  mother  was  illegal.  Thaf  s  her  story.  Wouldn't  we  be  a  step  closer  to  winning 
the  war?  This  young  Muslim  worker  from  Ivory  Coast  was  kUled  by  tenorists.  Can't  we 
help  unify  his  family?  Isn't  that  what  we're  fighting  for?  (Applause) 

There's  examples,  and  of  course,  we  focus  on  the  43,  you  know,  our  members  among 
the  himdreds  of  union  members  and  the  thousands  missing.  But  there's  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  examples  like  this  of  working  immigrant  families  being  tumed  away  in  their 
time  of  greatest  need  by  a  government  that  claims  to  be  fighting  a  war  on  behalf  of  all 
decent  people. 

There's  FEMA  examples.  You  can't  get  FEMA  if  you're  illegal,  right?  But  1  won't  go 
through  the  details.  1  want  to  ask  Dennis  Diaz  to  come  forward.  I  said  he  was  a  lead 
organizer.  He's  one  of  the  hundreds  of  union  staff  people  from  our  union  and  other 
unions  whose  job  description  changed  dramatically  on  September  11th. 

His  assignment  has  been  to  work  with  four  of  the  faniilies  and  be  the  union  person 
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to  help  them  start  to  rebuild  their  lives,  and  we've  said  it  before.  It's  not  what  any  of  us 
came  to  the  imion  movement  for.  We  never  dreamed  this  would  be  our  assignment.  But 
it's  why  we  came  to  the  union  movement. 

One  of  the  families  that  Dennis  has  been  working  with  is  the  family  of  Carmen  and 
Edwin  Mejia.  They  came  here  Saturday  night  to  tell  their  story,  and  Carmen  spoke.  Those 
of  you  that  were  at  the  committee  meeting  on  Sunday,  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  meet- 
ing. Carmen  spoke  there. 

And  you  have  on  your  tables  the  front  page  article  from  the  local  paper, 
"Undocumented  Workers  Stmggle  with  Lack  of  Benefits."  So  I'd  like  to  ask  Dennis  and 
Carmen  to  step  forward  so  Carmen  can  tell  her  story.  (Applause) 

CARMEN  MEJIA:  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Carmen  Mejia,  and  I  came  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  with  one  of  my  sons,  Edwin.  I  come  to  this  conference  to  tell  you 
where  we  have  lived  since  September  11th.  Even  though  this  was  a  personal  tragedy,  it 
was  more  difficult  for  us  because  we  are  undocumented.  My  husband  came  from  Ecuador 
to  New  York  looking  for  a  better  future,  and  Manuel  worked  in  a  lot  of  restaurants  until 
he  got  to  "Windows  on  the  World."  Before  September  11th,  we  were  living  the  American 
dream.  After  September  1 1th,  I  thought  the  American  dream  was  over. 

I  tried  to  do  everything  I  could,  but  I  was  afraid  to  get  information  and  go  to  the 
centers  for  help  because  I  have  no  papers.  While  I  was  under  these  circumstances,  my 
sister  and  I  fo\md  a  representative  from  the  union,  Dennis  Diaz.  With  the  support  from 
the  union,  we  have  been  able  to  get  help  from  various  groups  and  have  found  a  way  to 
keep  going  forward. 

On  October  5th,  we  accomplished  something  very  important  for  our  three  kids — 
Ricardo,  Wilson,  and  WUmer — ^who  were  living  in  Ecuador.  With  the  help  of  the  union 
and  other  people,  my  husband's  dream  came  true.  The  family  was  reunited,  the  four 
children  here  in  America.  (Applause) 

1  want  to  tell  you  that  in  this  moment  of  my  happiness,  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  the 
airport  to  pick  up  my  kids,  but  Dennis  told  me  that  yes,  I  could  go  because  the  union 
was  with  me.  Now  we  are  going  to  continue  in  the  stmggle  for  a  better  future  for  aU  of  us 
here  in  America  because  that  was  the  dream  of  my  husband.  I  want  to  thank  HERE  and 
all  the  other  unions.  Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation  and  shouts  of  "si,  sepuede.") 

WILHELM:  Madam  Chairwoman,  the  committee  has  recomm.ended  the  adoption 
of  Resolution  5,  and  1  so  move. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  No. 
5.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

Yes,  there  is.  Microphone  No.  1,  we  have  Terry  O'SuUivan. 

O'SULUVAN:  Madam  Chairman,  my  name  is  Terry  O'SuUivan,  a  delegate  from  the 
Laborers'  International  Union  of  North  America  and  a  grandson  of  Irish  immigrant  workers. 
Today  I  stand  before  this  convention  to  urge  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  5  entitled 
"A  Nation  of  Immigrants." 

I  support,  we  should  support  immigration  reform,  and  no  matter  what  I  say  before 
this  body  today,  I  think  Carmen's  story  and  the  story  of  her  son,  Edwin,  outweigh  any- 
thing that  I  could  say  of  why  this  body,  why  organized  labor  needs  to  support  far-reach- 
ing and  effective  immigration  reform. 

To  think  for  a  second  that  our  sister  that  stood  before  us  here  today  wUl  not  have  the 
opportimity  to  have  the  benefits  that  all  other  workers  deserve  because  of  her  status  I  find 
repulsive  and  disgusting  and  something  that  should  rally  aU  of  us  in  this  room  and  aU  of 
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us  in  organized  labor  to  make  sure  that  it  never,  ever  happens  again. 

We  have  been  a  movement — organized  labor  has  been  built  by  immigrants.  We  have 
been  the  champions  of  human  rights.  We  have  been  the  champions  of  dvil  rights,  and  it 
is  our  obligation,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  step  up  to  the  plate  now  and  make  sure  that  we 
are  the  champions  for  immigration  rights  and  for  the  rights  of  aU  immigrants.  I  believe 
this:  1  believe  how  we  vote  on  this  resolution  and  how  forceful  and  effective  we  are  in  the 
fight  for  immigration  reform  will  define  who  we  are  as  a  labor  movement. 

1  think  that  the  very  fiber  of  organized  labor,  I  know  the  very  fiber,  has  always  been 
built  around  this,  that  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all.  And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  just 
an  issue  for  undocumented  immigrants.  It  is  an  issue  for  all  workers  in  this  covmtry.  And 
it  is  imperative  that  we  step  up  to  the  plate  and  we  get  the  job  done  on  immigration 
reform. 

You  know  what?  It's  about  solidarity,  because  that's  the  foimdation  of  organized 
labor,  and  1  pray  and  I  hope  that  all  of  us  in  this  room  come  together  through  solidarity, 
that  we  stand  together  and  we  fight  together,  we  support  this  resolution,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  that  we  ensure  that  there  is  far-reaching  and  effective  immigration  reform  in  the 
next  Congress.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 

CHAVEZ-TBOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Mike  No.  2. 

JOE  HANSEN,  UTCW:  A  little  over  two  years  ago  at  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  resolution  was  introduced  dealing  with  the  plight  of  immigrant  workers  in 
the  United  States.  After  serious  discussion  and  much  debate,  that  resolution  was  tabled. 

A  committee  was  set  up  and  under  the  leadership  of  John  Wilhelm  from  HERE, 
Arturo  Rodriguez  from  the  Farm  Workers,  Eliseo  MecUna  from  SEIU,  Mike  Sullivan  from 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  others,  and  that 

resolution  was  refined  and  developed.  Four  months  later,  that  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

With  that  action,  that  body  came  down  squarely  and  the  trade  union  movement 
came  down  squarely  on  the  side  of  justice  for  immigrant  workers  in  the  United  States. 
With  that  action  the  debate  began  about  correcting  the  situation,  the  national  disgrace 
of  what  was  happening  to  immigrant  workers  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  next  18  months  there  was  much  activity  and  progress  was  made.  But  then 
came  September  11th. 

Now  there  are  those  that  say  that  everything  has  changed  and  now  is  not  the  time, 
that  we  should  be  cautious  and  we  should  be  careful.  But,  brothers  and  sisters,  immigrant 
workers  were  being  exploited  all  over  this  country  on  September  10th;  and  on  September 
12th,  nothing  had  changed  for  these  immigrant  workers.  They  continue  to  be  exploited; 
and,  in  fact,  their  situation  in  many  cases  is  much  worse. 

We  were  on  the  right  side  before  September  11th,  and  we  must  continue  to  be  on 
the  right  side  after  September  11th. 

To  those  who  would  hide  behind  national  security  issues,  I  will  say  immigrant  work- 
ers are  just  that,  immigrant  workers.  They  are  not  terrorists.  The  Unibomber  was  a  terror- 
ist, the  perpetrators  of  the  Oklahoma  City  action  were  terrorists.  Immigrant  workers  are 
just  hard-working  people  trying  to  enjoy  the  American  dream  that  we  enjoy. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  need  to  support  this  resolution.  We  not  only  need  to  support 
it  with  words,  we  need  to  go  back  and  we  have  to  make  sure  that  this  resolution  comes  to 
pass.  This  is  about  immigration  rights,  it's  about  dvil  rights,  it's  about  worker  rights. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  is  not  the  time  to  be  cautious.  This  is  the  time — the  time  is 
now  to  do  this.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-TBOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Mike  No.  3. 
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ROBERT  HARNAGE,  AFGE:  Madam  Chaimian,  I  rise  to  support  this  resolution. 
But  I  have  a  fear  of  a  part  of  this  resolution  that  I  think  needs  maybe  a  friendly  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  support  it  without  fear  of  losing  our  jobs. 

I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  what  an  outstanding  job  this  committee  has  done  and  a 
special  thanks  to  John  Wilhelm  for  his  willingness  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  our  mem- 
bers and  to  address  those  concerns.  AFGE  represents  the  border  patrol  and  the  INS  wall  to 
wall.  We  also  represent  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  as  a  national  bargaining  unit. 

But  what  I'm  concerned  about  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill,  but  the 
im-intent  of  it,  and  that  is  under  national  security  or  Homeland  Security,  some  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  may  suffer  some  harm. 

And  what  I'm  talking  about  are  those  references  that  Jesse  Jackson  made  today  con- 
cerning the  elimination  of  dvil  rights  and  human  rights  and  constitutional  rights  and 
union  rights  under  the  disguise  of  national  security.  We  saw  that  in  a  debate  over  airport 
security  where  they  stripped  out  the  federal  employees'  right  to  a  union,  the  right  to  be 
represented,  the  right  to  bargain,  even  the  right  to  health  and  life  insurance,  and  can  be 
fired  without  notice  on  the  spot. 

It  is  that  same  debate  that  concerns  us,  because  they're  talking  about  consolidating 
some  of  the  federal  agencies.  And  if  they  consolidate  them,  they  may  be  talking  about 
national  security  and,  therefore,  them  losing  their  rights.  We  saw  that  happen  under 
President  Reagan  with  the  deputy  U.S.  marshals.  Their  union  rights  were  taken  away 
from  them  by  a  stioke  of  the  pen,  not  an  act  of  law. 

Therefore,  Madam  Chair,  I  ask  that,  as  a  friendly  amendment  on  the  first  page,  the 
right-hand  column,  the  third  paragraph,  the  fourth  line — ^third  paragraph  that  begins 
with,  "The  union  movement  never  has  shrunk" — ^go  down  to  the  fourth  line,  and  where 
it  says  "national  security,"  lefs  delete  "national"  and  just  say  "our  security,"  so  that  we're 
not  laying  the  groimdwork  for  Ashaoft  to  do  his  dirty  work.  And  eight  lines  down  from 
there,  again  we  refer  to  "national  security."  1  ask  that  we  delete  "national"  and  insert 
"our"  so  it  wUI  refer  to  "our  security"  and  not  again  open  the  door  for  Mr.  Ashaoft.  1 
hope  this  will  be  accepted  as  a  friendly  amendment. 

CBLWEZ-THOMPSON:  There's  been  an  amendment  proposed. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CHAVEZ-TBOMPSON:  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Opposed? 

We  will  now  go  to  microphone  No.  1. 

MARIA  ELENA  DURAZO,  HERE:  Migration  is  at  tiie  heart  of  the  whole  immigra- 
tion issue,  because  human  beings  migrate  from  one  place  to  another  for  different  reasons; 
sometimes  to  get  the  right  to  express  our  religious  beliefs.  Sometimes  we  move  to  another 
place  because  of  violent  dvil  wars.  Sometimes  we  move  to  find  work,  the  way  that  poor 
whites  moved  from  Oklahoma  to  California  during  the  '30s,  aossing  the  borders  of 
many  states  seeking  only  to  work.  Employers  sought  to  take  advantage  of  that  and  reduce 
wages  and  benefits. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  migrants  who  have  crossed  all  kinds  of  borders  have  been  fight- 
ing for  respect  on  the  job  for  good  wages,  pensions  and  health  care  generation  after  gen- 
eration. They  are  taking  risks.  They're  putting  their  jobs  on  the  line.  They're  getting  fired, 
but  they  are  still  leading  campaigns  to  organize  in  dty  after  dty,  in  town  after  town,  in 
industry  after  industry. 

How  many  of  us  would  take  the  risk  not  only  of  losing  our  jobs  but  of  getting 
deported  to  another  country  and,  in  fact,  risking  our  lives?  I'm  fighting  for  my  parents 
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who  worked  all  of  their  lives  in  the  fields  and  today  in  their  old  age  have  no  pension, 
were  never  able  to  reach  their  dream  of  owning  a  home.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  not 
one  more  family  goes  through  what  Carmen  Mejia  and  her  children  are  going  through 
today. 

1  owe  my  life  to  my  parents  who  worked  so  hard,  and  1  wUl  fight  for  workers  like 
them,  in  the  same  way  the  labor  movement  owes  its  life  to  immigrants  of  aU  kinds.  And 
we  have  to  fight  actively  on  the  side  of  irrmiigrants  and  all  workers.  1  say  this  is  the  only 
way  to  build  a  truly  powerful  labor  movement.  Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Sister.  Miaophone  No.  2. 

ELISEO  MEDINA,  SERJ:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

As  an  immigrant  and  as  a  union  member,  I  was  so  proud  of  our  labor  movement  in 
February  of  2000  when  we  took  a  strong  position  in  support  of  immigrant  workers  and 
their  right  to  legalize  their  status  in  this  country.  Because  with  our  resolution,  we  sent  a 
very  powerful  message  to  the  inunigrant  commimity,  a  message  of  hope  that  for  the  first 
time  they  could  come  out  of  the  shadows  of  American  society  and  for  the  first  time  have 
their  rights  and  their  contributions  recognized  in  this  country.  And  that  together,  work- 
ing with  our  allies  in  the  faith-based  organizations,  community  organizations  and  immi- 
grant media,  we  have  bxiilt  a  powerful  movement  to  change  the  laws  of  this  country.  And 
then  came  September  11th.  And  some  people  would  say  to  us,  we  cannot  do  anything  to 
change  the  laws,  because  September  11th  changed  everything. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  here  to  say  to  you  today  that  I  think  because  of  September 
11th  that  we  need  to  change  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country.  You  heard  from 
Carmen  Mejia.  Our  union,  SEIU,  also  lost  61  members  at  the  World  Trade  Center,  many 
of  them  undocumented  workers,  many  of  them  with  families,  just  like  the  Mejia  family, 
and  many  of  them  nobody  is  ever  going  to  know  what  happened  to  them.  They  were 
working  under  assimied  names  or  they  were  being  paid  under  the  table.  So  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  vmdocumented  workers,  their  family  is  never  going  to  know  what  happened 
to  them.  All  they  will  know  is  that  they  never  heard  from  them  again. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  these  same  families  live  in  fear.  You  heard  Carmen  Mejia  say 
that  they  cannot  get  the  same  benefits  as  other  workers  and  as  the  families  of  other 
victims  because  of  their  undocumented  status,  and  I  think  that's  wrong. 

I  don't  think  that  those  are  the  values  of  America.  We  don't  abandon  people  in  then- 
hour  of  need.  No  one,  no  family  should  ever  have  to  go  through  what  the  Mejia  family 
has  gone  through. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  me  say  one  other  thing.  I  think  we  also  need  to  stand  against 
any  scapegoating  of  immigrants  as  a  result  of  September  11th.  We  all  know  that  the 
Congress  went  into  a  frenzy  of  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  could  inaease  airport  security 
and,  in  the  process  of  doing  that,  they  created  an  injustice  against  immigrant  workers. 
When  they  said  they  were  going  to  federalize  the  screeners,  the  people  who  work  in  the 
airport  security,  they  said  that  from  now  on  that  all  screeners  must  be  U.S.  citizens.  Well 
over  25  percent  of  the  screeners  that  are  working  at  the  airport  are  immigrant  workers 
who  are  not  citizens  yet.  And  they  said  to  them,  no  matter  how  long  you've  been  in  this 
country,  no  matter  how  long  you've  been  working  at  the  airport,  no  matter  how  good  an 
employee  you  are,  you  can  no  longer  work  here. 

Well,  if  if  s  a  matter  of  security  and  if  citizenship  is  such  an  important  reqviirement, 
why  is  this  being  applied  only  with  the  saeeners?  There  are  a  number  of  other  workers  at 
the  airport  who  perform  vital  services.  The  citizenship  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
pilots.  The  citizenship  requirement  does  not  apply  to  flight  attendants.  The  citizenship 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  even  the  National  Guard  members  who  are  working  next 
to  the  screeners. 
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CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Brother,  please. 


MEDINA:  Sister  Thompson,  we  have  to  say  in  answer  to  these  workers  when  they 
say  if  we're  good  enough  to  be  drafted  into  the  armed  forces,  if  we're  good  enough  to  go 
to  war,  if  we're  good  enough  to  die  for  ttiis  coimtry  as  part  of  the  American  armed  forces, 
why  are  they  not  good  enough  to  work  as  saeeners  at  the  U.S.  airports?  I  think  that's 
xmfair.  It's  a  double  standard.  We  should  change  it.  Let's  support  this  resolution  and  bring 
justice  to  immigrant  workers.  (Applause) 

CBLWEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  brother.  Miaophone  No.  3. 

JUDITH  GOFF,  Alameda  County  (Calif.)  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Council: 

Thank  you.  Sister  Chavez-Thompson.  In  Alameda  County,  minorities  are  a  majority.  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  diversity.  However,  we  have  many,  many  immigrant  workers  there 
and  we  have  seen  them  targeted  and  intimidated. 

When  we  wrote  the  resolution  to  change  the  immigration  policy  that  went  to  the 
AFL-CIO  convention  in  1999,  it  was  embraced  with  tremendous  support  from  workers 
and  central  labor  councils  and  unions  all  over  this  country.  We  were  so  thrilled  with  that 
support  and  the  affirmation  that  was  received  at  the  AFL-CIO  convention. 

We  want  to  personally  thank  you.  Sister  Chavez-Thompson,  Brother  John  Wilhelm, 
and  the  Committee  on  Immigration  Policy.  We  want  to  especially  thank  President  John 
Sweeney.  It  is  this  leadership  that  brought  about  the  change. 

We  were  sickened  after  September  11th,  when  we  started  to  see  that  that  horrible  cri- 
sis in  America  was  going  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  move  forward  a  right-wing  agenda  in 
all  areas,  not  just  immigration,  but  especially  in  immigration.  We  aU  know  why,  so  that 
employers  can  have  a  cheap  workforce  at  their  mercy  that  they  can  dominate. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  resolution.  1  wholeheartedly  support  the  comments  of 
Brother  Eliseo  Medina.  And  I  pledge  to  you,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership 
in  this.  Brother  Sweeney  said  he  was  proud  of  the  labor  movement  in  his  opening 
remarks  yesterday.  Well,  the  labor  movement  is  very  proud  of  our  leadership. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  1  pledge  that  our  union  movement,  especially  in  Alameda 
Coimty,  will  work  with  you  tirelessly  until  our  immigrant  brothers  and  sisters  have 
equality  in  the  workplace.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  sister.  Miaophone  No.  1. 

RICHARD  SHAW,  Harris  County  (Texas)  Central  Labor  Council:  Houston  is 
a  dty  of  immigrants.  As  you  walk  in  our  door,  we  have  a  dedication  plaque  that's  to  your 
right.  And  the  words  on  that  plaque  read:  "Dedicated  to  serving  the  workers  of  Harris 
County." 

Now,  workers  means  all  workers  and  that  includes  our  immigrant  workers.  If  workers 
are  to  be  served  by  labor,  they  must  have  legal  status.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  immi- 
grants are  building  Houston  and  they're  providing  services.  Because  some  of  them  do  not 
have  legal  status,  they  are  routinely  being  exploited,  and  they  are  victims  of  wage  theft  by 
unscmpulous  employers. 

Furthermore,  when  we  attempt  to  unionize  these  workers,  they're  threatened  with 
deportation  by  these  same  employers. 

In  Houston,  the  labor  movement  and  our  coalition  partners  know  the  reality  that 
these  immigrants  face.  We  have  many  coalition  parmers  that  are  standing  with  us  on 
this:  Religious  organizations  like  the  lAF  and  the  Catholic  Campaign  for  Hviman 
Development,  immigrant  organizations,  civil  rights  organizations  like  the  NAACP  and, 
of  course,  our  constituency  groups. 
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We  are  all  working  together  in  Houston  to  help  immigrants  and  their  families,  to 
help  them  secxire  legal  status  and  to  help  them  organize  into  unions.  Our  coalition  part- 
ners are  on  the  side  of  immigrant  workers,  and  the/re  also  on  our  side,  the  vmion  side. 

I  urge  the  delegates  to  adopt  this  resolution.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  labor  move- 
ment proudly  serves  all  workers.  Thank  you. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Microphone  No.  2. 

EFREN  BARAJAS,  United  Farm  Workers:  My  name  is  Efren  Barajas.  1  am  the 
second  vice  president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers,  the  Cesai  Chavez  union,  the  si,  se 
puede  imion. 

I  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Proposition  Number  5.  In  1974, 1  came  from  Mexico, 
immigrant,  illegal,  15  years  old.  1  started  working  as  a  farm  worker.  Then  I  experienced 
myself  discrimination.  I  started  getting  the  minimum  wage,  no  benefits,  and  the  worst  of 
everything,  no  respect.  People  were  fired  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  place  that  I  was  working. 

In  1976,  the  United  Farm  Workers  came,  and  they  started  organizing  the  company 
that  I  was  working  for.  I  was  part  of  that  organizing  drive.  1  started  my  learning  process  in 
that  election.  1  worked  in  that  company  for  10  years.  So  1  had  the  benefit  to  receive  what 
1  didn't  have  before:  vacations,  holidays,  a  lot  of  stuff  that  1  didn't  think  about  before.  So 
it  was  very  nice. 

In  1985, 1  started  working  full-time  for  the  United  Farm  Workers,  and  I  saw  the  work- 
force, the  fear  that  they  have  when  you  ask  them  to  join  the  union,  because  we  all  know 
that  sometimes  they  have  to  choose  between  their  jobs  and  the  union. 

In  1994, 1  was  elected  to  the  UFW  board,  and  I'm  now  the  second  vice  president  of 
the  union.  In  1997, 1  became  a  U.S.  citizen.  As  a  migrant  worker,  I  was  blessed  with  many 
opportunities,  opportimities  that  I  want  other  migrant  workers  to  have. 

Yes,  we  should  work  together  to  bring  about  justice,  dignity  and  respect  for  migrant 
brothers  and  sisters,  including  the  freedom  to  organize  because  we  don't  have  that.  So  I 
urge  aU  of  you  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  do  to  get  it  done.  So  I  am  asking  that  we 
support  this  Resolution  Number  5.  Thank  you. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  brother.  Our  last  speaker,  microphone  No.  3. 

VICE  PRESroENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN,  UNITE:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairman. 
My  name  is  Clayola  Brown,  and  I'm  a  delegate  from  Local  331  and  UNITE. 

I  am  not  kamikaze.  Understand  that.  I  know  what  the  time  looks  like,  you  all,  and 
you're  in  luck,  too,  because  my  glasses  are  up  there.  So  I'll  be  very  short.  But  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  this  resolution  was  not  going  to  pass  today  without  me  hitting  this  floor 
as  I  watched  the  miaophones  for  one  specific  reason. 

You've  heard  speaker  after  speaker  talk  about  why  if s  important,  and  all  of  those 
issues  are  relevant,  but  there  is  something  inside  of  our  own  house  that  we  need  to  take  a 
look  at  and  make  sure  that  we  do  due  diligence.  Now,  I'm  from  South  Carolina.  I  may 
mess  up.  So  stay  with  me  and  I  won't  have  to  repeat  it,  OK? 

Folks  like  to  say  when  it  comes  to  issues  like  immigration,  that,  all  right,  if  s  a  Latino 
issue.  No,  if  s  not.  It's  an  issue,  as  it  has  continued  to  be  said  all  day  long  and  as  we 
worked  over  the  weekend  in  the  civil  rights  conference,  it's  an  issue  of  civil  rights  and 
hirnian  dignity. 

And  the  reason,  the  reason  I  wanted  to  stay  in  here  this  afternoon  to  make  sure  that 
I  hit  the  floor  for  this  is  that  one  of  the  ways  that  those  who  oppose  what  those  of  us  in 
labor  do  best,  which  is  lifting  everyone,  the  way  they  are  able  to  get  to  us  is  to  divide  us. 
And  the  myth  is  that  African  Americans  are  not  there  as  far  as  immigration  is  concerned. 

Now,  I'm  not  stupid,  either,  and  I  promise  you,  brother,  I  will  be  short.  African 
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Americans,  black,  white,  purple,  green,  yellow,  whatever  the  color,  all  right,  when  times 
are  tight,  everyone  complains.  When  everyone's  stomach  is  fuU,  everyone  is  happy. 
People  vdll  try  to  divide  us  in  this  labor  movement  not  because  of  our  race,  but  that  they 
understand  that  that  is  the  easy  way  to  aeate  the  separation. 

Black  people  get  it.  We  remember  being  southemers  coming  to  the  North  and  being 
treated  badly  because  of  the  region  that  we  lived  in.  Among  ourselves,  we  understand  the 
divisions  that  are  there.  That  old  stupid  stuff  about  light  skin  and  dark  skin.  We're  not  the 
only  ones  that's  there  either,  because  in  some  of  the  other  ethnicities,  that  Ught  skin/dark 
skin,  blue-eyed/brown-eyed  thing  exists. 

Immigration  is  pxirely  and  solely  an  issue  of  someone  being  treated  with  dignity, 
with  respect,  with  the  kind  of  human  kindness  that  is  necessary  to  lift  us  all  up  because 
trust  me,  if  we  stand  aside  and  let  them  step  on  any  one  of  us,  all  of  us  are  in  jeopardy. 

So  I  rise.  Madam  Chair,  in  support  of  this  resolution  on  immigration,  and  let  labor 
do  what  it  says  it  is  here  to  do.  Let  us  lift  each  other  up,  not  separate,  regardless  of  what 
the  differences  are.  Thank  you  aU  for  being  patient.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair,  for  letting 
me  speak. 

CHAVEZ-THOMI*SON:  Thank  you,  sister. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  5.  A  motion 
has  been  made.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
All  those  opposed? 

Thank  you  so  much.  The  ayes  have  it. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5  A  Nation  of  Immigrants 

Standing  Up  for  Immigrant  Workers— A  Call  to  Action 
Strengthening  a  Special  Bond:  Unions  and  Immigrants 
Building  Community  Coalitions  and  Civic  Participation 
Implementation  of  Immigration  Law 

Standing  Up  for  Immigrant  Workers — Call  to  Action 

When  we  met  in  Los  Angeles  in  October  1999,  AFL-CIO  Convention  delegates  began  a 
long-overdue  discussion  about  immigrants  and  immigration  reform,  and  we  asked  our- 
selves a  question  that  every  generation  of  trade  unionists  has  asked:  "Which  side  are  you 
on?"  Four  months  later,  in  its  groimdbreaking  February  2000  New  Orleans  statement,  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Coundl  placed  our  movement  squarely  and  rightly  on  the  side  of 
immigrant  workers.  We  reiterated  that  resolve  in  another  unanimous  resolution  passed  by 
the  council  when  it  met  in  Chicago  in  July  2001.  At  that  moment,  we  believed— justifi- 
ably and  with  great  excitement — that  the  movement  toward  reform  we  helped  ignite  two 
years  earlier  would  soon  lead  to  positive  change  for  immigrant  workers  and  their  families. 

Today  we  meet  at  a  different  time  and  in  a  different  place.  With  the  nation  engaged 
in  war  sparked  by  the  horrific  tenorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  a  growing  tolerance,  respect 
and  understanding  of  immigrants  who  live  and  work  among  us  has  been  replaced  in 
some  quarters  with  fear  and  scapegoating.  Many  who  have  always  opposed  immigration 
and  fair  treatment  of  inunigrants  now  seek  to  capitalize  on  this  fear  to  push  for  policies 
and  practices  that  penalize  hardworking  immigrants  for  the  deplorable  acts  of  criminals 
who  came  to  the  United  States  not  to  pursue  the  American  dream,  but  to  destioy  it. 

The  attacks  of  Sept.  11  and  their  aftermath,  including  the  sharp  economic  downtum 
that  has  imposed  such  a  great  burden  on  immigrants,  force  us  once  again  to  ask  of  our- 
selves, "Which  side  are  we  on?"  And  they  bear  pointed  and  painful  testament  to  the 
urgency  of  answering  that  question  and  standing  in  xmequivocal  solidarity  with  our 
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immigrant  co-workers  and  their  families. 

Today,  we  do  so.  We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  stand  with  and  to  stand  up  for 
immigrant  workers  in  our  workplaces,  our  society  and  our  movement  And  we  remain 
committed  to  pursuing  an  agenda  that  seeks  legal  status,  opportunity  for  citizenship,  pro- 
tection of  workplace  rights,  deterrence  of  employer  abuse  and  opportunities  for  full  dvic 
participation  for  hardworking  immigrant  workers  and  their  families. 

The  union  movement  never  has  shirked  and  never  flinched  in  protecting  this  land 
we  love.  We  are  fuUy  committed  to  defending  our  nation  and  to  restoring  our  security. 
We  recognize  that  the  nature  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  may  justify  some 
tightening  of  immigration  laws  and  procedures,  where  necessary  and  done  in  a  careful 
and  targeted  manner,  to  deter  terrorists  or  other  ill-Lntentioned  persons  who  enter  the 
United  States  to  do  harm.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  critical  that  measures  to  ensure  our  secu- 
rity not  overreach  to  permit  discrimination,  racial  or  ethnic  profiling  or  other  abusive 
tieatment  of  honest,  hardworking  immigrants  or  to  countenance  workplace  inequities. 

The  last  major  act  of  terrorism  on  American  soU,  in  Oklahoma  City,  was  committed 
by  white,  native-bom  Americans.  Immigrants  are  not  terrorists.  Terrorists  are  criminals, 
no  matter  where  they  come  from.  We  will  speak  out  forcibly  and  often  on  the  necessity 
of  distinguishing  foreign-bom  criminals  who  came  here  to  destioy  us  from  the  millions 
of  documented  and  undocumented  immigrants  who  came  here  seeking  only  to  build 
better  lives — and,  in  turn,  have  made  our  country  richer  and  stionger. 

With  this  resolution,  we  renew  our  call  for: 

■  Legalization  of  the  undocumented  among  us  who  are  working  hard,  paying  taxes  and 
contributing  to  their  communities  and  the  nation. 

■  Federal,  state  and  local  action  to  ensure  that  immigrant  workers  and  their  families  who 
were  also  direct  victims  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  as  well  as  those  who  are  suffering  from  the 
aftermath  of  those  attacks,  be  treated  the  same  as  their  U.S.  citizen  counterparts  with 
regard  to  benefits  and  services. 

■  Repeal  and  replacement  of  the  employer  sanctions/I-9  immigration  enforcement 
scheme  that  neither  deters  the  flow  of  undocumented  immigrants  nor  protects  the  rights 
of  any  workers  or  the  interests  of  honest  employers. 

■  Full  protection  of  workplace  rights,  including  the  right  to  organize,  for  all  workers, 
regardless  of  their  immigration  status,  and  stiff  and  meaningful  penalties  for  employers 
who  break  irrunigration  and  labor  laws  in  order  to  exploit  workers. 

■  Reform,  not  expansion,  of  guest  worker  programs. 

■  Commitment  to  the  political  process  of  building  broad  demoaatic  grassroots  power  to 
achieve  action  on  these  immigrant  issues  in  the  local  and  national  political  processes. 

We  stand  with  immigrant  workers  to  demand  that  they  be  tieated  with  dignity  and 
fairness,  on  and  off  the  job.  We  will  continue  to  blow  the  whistie  on  practices  such  as  the 
outrageous  behavior  of  the  Holiday  Inn  Express  in  Minneapolis,  where  hotel  management 
responded  to  a  successful  organizing  campaign  among  a  largely  immigrant  and  female 
workforce  by  calling  in  federal  immigration  officials,  who  then  jailed  many  of  these  hard- 
working, honest  women.  We  took  to  the  streets  and  the  courts  in  protest,  and  justice 
prevailed:  The  women  were  freed,  the  hotel  was  penalized  and  the  process  of  securing 
immigration  and  workplace  protection  for  these  courageous  women  moved  forward. 

We  will  continue  to  challenge  systemic  injustices,  such  as  the  exclusion  of  immi- 
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grants  from  unemployment  insurance  and  other  safety  net  programs  during  economic 
crises  despite  the  contributions  they  and  their  employers  make  to  finance  these  programs. 
And  nationally  and  at  the  grassroots  level,  we  will  work  in  coalition  with  our  allies  to 
strengthen  the  political  power  of  demands  for  justice  for  immigrant  workers. 

We  believe  the  workers  who  chose  us  to  represent  them  and  to  lead  this  movement 
elected  us  not  for  the  good  times  but  for  moments  like  these,  when  the  challenges  are 
great  and  the  times  are  tough.  We  know  how  much  our  immigrant  members  and  immi- 
grant workers  have  risked  to  build  better  lives  for  themselves  and  their  families.  We  will 
not  let  them  down.  We  know — and  we  are  determined  that  they  know,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  knows — ^which  side  we  are  on. 

Strengthening  a  Special  Bond:  Unions  and  Immigrants 

Inunigrants  and  native-bom  workers  founded  the  American  union  movement  to  fight 
exploitation  and  abuse  and  to  bring  about  improved  working  conditions  and  living 
standards  for  aU  working  families.  Today  as  well,  many  immigrant  workers  are  fighting 
injustice  and  finding  their  voice  at  work  by  joining  together  into  unions. 

For  immigrant  workers,  union  membership  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  poverty  and  job 
insecurity.  Union  membership  raises  pay  for  immigrants  and  substantially  increases  the 
likelihood  of  access  to  health  insurance  and,  hence,  health  care.  Unions  are  also  a  buffer 
against  workplace  injustice.  Immigrants  are  even  more  likely  than  native  workers  to  face 
exploitation  and  discrimination  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  employers.  With  a  union 
card,  immigrant  workers  know  they  have  rights  and  allies  to  champion  these  rights. 

The  bond  that  vinites  immigrants  and  unions  is  not  a  one-way  stieet:  Immigrants 
enrich  our  movement  too.  The  protections  union  membership  provides  for  immigrants 
in  turn  build  a  stronger,  fairer  and  safer  workplace  for  all  workers.  And  immigrants  are 
helping  us  expand  our  ranks  and  gain  a  stionger  presence  in  new  and  growing  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

We  are  committed  firmly  to  building  bridges — and  to  tearing  down  waUs  within  our 
own  ranks.  We  will  educate  our  members  about  the  nation's  immigration  system  and  the 
problems  faced  by  newcomers.  We  will  work  to  teach  all  our  members  the  importance 
of  solidarity  and  that  our  destinies  as  workers  are  intertwined  regardless  of  immigration 
status  or  country  of  origin. 

Building  Community  Coalitions  and  Civic  Participation 

The  most  recent  picture  of  our  country,  provided  by  the  2000  census,  shows  that— just 
as  we  are  experiencing  in  our  unions — ^immigrants  are  vital  and  growing  parts  of  our 
communities  throughout  the  country.  And,  in  increasing  numbers,  immigrants  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  voting  participants  in  our  demoaacy.  The  AFL-CIO  wiU  increase 
the  vigor  and  the  reach  of  our  participation  in  community  coalition-building  on  immi- 
grant issues  with  meetings  and  fomms  on  the  importance  of  full  workplace  and  dvic 
participation.  With  our  partners  in  the  faith-based,  civil  rights  and  immigrant  advocate 
communities,  we  will  work  to  increase  public  understanding  of  the  contribution  of 
immigrants  in  these  commtinities  and  to  generate  political  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  immigrants  locally  and  nationally.  We  vdU  continue  to  find  public  forums  to  advance 
dvic  integration  and  political  partidpation. 

Implementation  of  Immigration  Law 

At  the  same  time,  the  promise  of  legalization  is  only  real  when  the  agency  administering 
the  program  has  the  staff  and  resources  necessary  to  process  applications  and  provide 
other  benefits  in  a  fair  and  effident  manner.  The  failure  of  our  current  immigration 
system  to  promptiy  process  immigration  applications  is  one  reason  for  undocumented 
immigration.  As  well,  some  family  and  country  categories  are  so  oversubscribed  that 
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family  members  must  wait  for  more  than  a  decade  to  join  loved  ones.  All  immigrant 
services  and  applications,  whether  for  visas,  work  authorization  or  citizenship,  should 
be  processed  efficiently  and  expeditiously.  Congress  shovild  ensure  that  aU  immigration 
functions  are  funded  adequately. 

Unions  are  playing  an  important  role  in  bridging  the  gap  between  immigrant  and  non- 
immigrant workers.  We  are  uniquely  situated  to  facilitate  dialogue  in  our  workplaces  and 
our  commimities  that  we  believe  ultimately  will  lead  to  a  stronger  nation  in  which  diver- 
sity is  greeted  with  respect,  not  suspicion.  Fairness  and  inclusion,  not  exclusion,  will 
prove  to  be  our  strongest  weapon  against  those  who  would  tear  our  country  apart. 
(End  Resolution  No.  5) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  evening,  we  are  not  going  to 
take  up  Resolution  No.  4,  but  before  we  leave  the  hall — 1  know  you're  applauding.  I  saw 
you.  (Laughter) 

I  would  Uke  to  make  some  introductions,  because  some  of  these  folks  may  not  be 
with  us  tomorrow  when  we  take  up  Resolution  No.  4.  Please  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
members  representing  the  constituency  groups  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  others  allied  with  us. 

We  have  on  the  dais  Gloria  Johnson,  president  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women;  Bill  Lucy,  president  of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists;  Nancy  Wohlforth, 
co-president  of  Pride  At  Work;  Oscar  Sanchez,  executive  director,  Labor  Coundl  for  Latin 
American  Advancement;  Norman  HiU,  president  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute;  and 
new  President  Luisa  Blue  of  the  Asian  Padflc  American  Labor  Alliance. 

And  since  we  have  always  recognized  the  importance  of  the  powerful  bonds  of 
solidarity  both  within  our  movement  and  with  our  allies  in  the  fight  for  social  and 
economic  justice  in  our  society  and  in  our  communities,  in  recognition  of  those  imique 
and  important  alliances,  1  would  also  like  to  you  welcome  Stuart  Appelbaum,  president 
of  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee;  George  Kourpias,  of  course,  president  of  the  Alliance 
for  Retired  Americans;  Reverend  Nelson  Johnson  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for  Worker  Justice;  and  Julia  Beatty, 
United  States  Student  Association.  Lef  s  thank  these  folks  for  the  wonderful  work  that 
they  do.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Well,  you've  had  a  long,  full  day,  and  I  appreciate  the  commitment 
of  the  delegates  who  have  remained  in  the  hall  'till  the  end  of  this  important  day.  I 
announced  at  lunchtime  a  meeting  of  state  federations  with  the  legislative  people  and 
to  talk  about  some  of  our  efforts  on  the  Fast  Track  mobilization  calls  that  we've  been 
making  in  Champagne  Room  1.  I'm  not  sure  how  many  have  gone  to  that  room  so  far, 
but  1  urge  those  of  you  who  are  still  here,  including  representatives  from  the  different 
affiliates  who  are  a  part  of  the  delegations  of  those  affiliates,  if  you're  from  one  of  those 
states  that  we  read  off  earlier,  please  just  stop  by  Champagne  Room  1. 

We'll  recess  until  8:30  tomorrow  morning.  Have  a  nice  evening.  Thank  you. 

(At  6:12  p.m.,  Tuesday,  December  4,  2001,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
8:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  December  5,  2001.) 
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THIRD  DAY 


Wednesday,  December  5,  2001 


MORNING  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  8:52  a.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOEDV  J.  SWEENEY:  Good  morning.  The  convention  will  come  to 
order.  We  will  begin  our  day  with  an  invocation  by  Imam  Mujahid  Ramadan. 

INVOCATION 

Imam  Mujahid  Ramadan 

Thank  you,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Nevada  Interfaith  Council  of  Workers'  Justice 
here  in  Southern  Nevada,  of  which  I'm  a  member  of  the  board,  I'm  sure  you've  been 
welcomed,  but  again,  we  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  our  great  city  in  Southern 
Nevada,  the  number  one  city  in  North  America  other  than  the  ones  that  you  just 
arrived  here  from.  We  appreciate  your  presence  being  here. 

In  the  Islamic  faith,  we  realize  that  all  things  in  creation  give  praise  or  worship  or 
invocation  to  God.  And  I  am  reminded  once  of  a  man,  a  religious  leader  who  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  on  the  day  of  worship  that  he  wasn't  going  to  go  to  worship,  that  he 
was  going  to  go  bear  hunting. 

While  walking  through  the  woods  looking  for  bears,  a  bear  snuck  up  on  him  from 
behind  him,  and  before  he  could  turn  his  gun  around,  the  bear  was  too  close.  So  he 
broke  and  he  ran.  And  while  running  through  the  woods,  he  ran  out  into  a  ravine.  He 
tripped.  He  fell.  He  sprained  his  ankle,  but  worse  than  that,  his  gun  fell  off  the  side  of 
the  ravine. 

He  began  to  pray.  "Dear  Lord,  please  make  this  bear  have  religion.  I  promise  you  I'll 
never  miss  services  again."  And  the  bear  was  stiU  coming. 

He  said,  "Lord,  I  don't  think  you  heard  me.  Make  the  bear  have  religion.  I'll  never 
miss  services  again,"  and  the  bear  was  stUl  coming. 

He  said,  "Lord,  please  help  me.  I'll  never  miss  services  again."  And  just  at  that 
moment,  the  bear  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  said,  "Dear  Lord,  please  bless  this  meal  that 
I'm  about  to  receive."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

So  we  know  that  all  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  Earth  give  praise  to  his  Lord  and 
his  creator.  For  the  challenges  that  we  have  in  our  nation  today  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world,  many  are  being  hurt  and  maimed  and  many  lives  are  being  lost.  We've 
suffered  great  losses  here  in  our  own  nation  that  we  are  attempting  to  recover  from,  and 
your  presence  here  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  people  who  have  gone  before  us  has 
been  fremendous. 

But  throughout  Afghanistan  and  Israel  and  Palestine,  many  children  are  losing  their 
lives.  Bombs  and  bullets  are  a  terrible  legacy  for  us  to  leave  to  our  children.  So  first  we 
would  like  to  have  a  prayer.  Join  me  in  first  a  prayer  for  children. 

Our  Lord,  we  pray  for  children  who  put  chocolate  fingers  everywhere,  who  like  to 
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be  tickled,  who  stomp  in  puddles  and  niin  their  new  pants,  who  sneak  Popsicles  before 
supper,  who  erase  holes  in  their  math  books  and  who  can  never  find  their  shoes.  We  pray 
for  those  children  who  stare  at  photographers  from  behind  barbed  wire  fences,  who  can't 
bound  down  the  street  in  a  pair  of  new  sneakers,  who  never  count  potatoes,  who  are 
bom  in  places  we  would  not  be  caught  dead,  who  never  go  to  the  circus,  who  live  in  an 
X-rated  world. 

Dear  Lord,  we  pray  for  children  who  bring  us  sticky  kisses  and  a  fistful  of  dandelions, 
who  sleep  with  dogs  and  bury  goldfish,  who  hug  us  in  a  hurry  and  forget  their  lunch 
money,  who  cover  themselves  in  Band-aids  and  sing  off  key,  who  squeeze  toothpaste  aU 
over  the  sink,  who  slurp  their  soup. 

And,  Lord,  we  pray  for  those  who  never  get  dessert,  who  have  no  safe  blanket  to 
drag  behind  them,  who  watch  their  parents,  watch  them  die,  who  can't  find  bread  to 
steal,  who  don't  have  any  rooms  to  dean,  whose  pictures  aren't  on  anybody's  dresser, 
whose  monsters  are  real. 

Our  Lord,  we  pray  for  children  who  spend  all  their  allowance  before  Tuesday,  who 
throw  temper  tantrums  in  the  grocery  store  and  pick  at  their  food,  who  like  ghost  stories, 
who  shove  dirty  clothes  underneath  the  bed  and  never  rinse  out  the  tub,  who  get  visits 
from  the  tooth  fairy,  who  don't  like  to  be  kissed  in  front  of  the  carpool,  who  squinn  in 
the  temple  or  the  dhurch  or  the  mosque  and  saeam  into  the  phone,  whose  tears  we 
sometimes  laugh  at  and  whose  smiles  make  us  cry. 

And  we  pray  for  those  whose  nightmares  come  in  the  daytime,  who  will  not  have 
anything  to  eat,  who  wiU  never  be  seen  by  a  dentist,  who  aren't  spoiled  by  anybody 
and  who  go  to  bed  hvingry  and  cry  themselves  to  sleep,  who  live  and  move  but  have 
no  being. 

Our  Lord,  we  pray  for  children  who  want  to  be  carried  and  for  those  who  must,  and 
those  who  we  never  give  up  on  and  for  those  who  don't  have  a  second  chance,  for  those 
we  smother  and  for  those  who  wiU  grab  the  hand  of  anybody  who  will  offer  it  to  them. 

Our  Lord,  grant  us  a  special  grace  to  rest  in  thee  above  all  things  in  creatures  and 
men.  Above  aU,  health  and  fairness  and  above  all,  glory  and  honor.  Above  all,  dignity 
and  power.  And,  above  all,  wisdom  and  policy.  Above  all,  riches  and  crafts.  And,  above 
all,  gladness  of  the  body  and  soul.  Above  aU,  fame  and  praising.  And,  above  all,  sweetoess 
and  consolation.  Above  all,  hope  and  promise.  And,  above  all,  merit  and  desire. 

Our  Lord,  grant  us  grace  to  be  in  the  above  all  gifts  and  rewards  that  thou  may 
give  us  or  send  besides  thyself.  And,  above  all,  joy  that  our  hearts  and  our  minds  may 
feel.  And,  above  all,  angels  and  aU  the  company  of  the  heavenly  spirits.  Above  all,  things 
that  are  not  thyself. 

For  us  today  here.  Lord,  in  America  and  throughout  the  world,  grant  us  faith  that 
we  will  know  bread  and  peace;  that  we  shall  know  justice  and  righteousness  and  freedom 
and  security  and  an  equal  opportvmity  and  an  equal  chance  to  do  good.  Our  best,  not 
only  in  our  own  land,  but  throughout  the  world.  And  in  that  faith,  let  us  march  towards 
the  dean  world  that  our  own  hands  can  make. 

Let  us  all  say  amen. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Ramadan. 

Let's  start  our  morning  agenda  with  a  little  video  introduction  to  another  Union  Plus 
Scholarship  Program  scholarship  winner,  Julie  Hodek. 

..A  video  presentation  on  the  Union  Plus  Scholarship  Program  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Applause) 

RECOGNITION  OF  UNION  PRIVILEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS 

SWEENEY:  I'd  like  you  to  meet  some  of  the  thousand  Union  Privilege  scholarship 
winners  in  person  now,  including  the  exceptional  young  women  we  met  on  video  this 
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morning  and  yesterday  morning,  as  well.  Please  welcome  Julie  Hodek,  Michelle  Mayorga, 
Herbert  Lovelace,  Brian  Ngo,  Iva  Pokomey  and  MUo  Jensen.  (Applause) 

Michelle  foianded  Organized  Students  at  Yale,  a  group  that  supports  organized  work- 
ers at  the  university.  Michelle  comes  from  a  proud  line  of  union  women.  Her  mother  and 
grandmother  are  AFT  members,  and  her  great-grandmother  became  an  ILGWU  member 
after  immigrating  from  Nicaragua.  I  am  told  she  worked  on  Calvin  Coolidge's  shirts  and 
Grace  Kelly's  wedding  dress. 

Julie  Hodek,  who  received  her  Union  Plus  scholarship  in  1999,  is  a  graduate  student 
and  teaching  assistant  at  Cornell  University  helping  graduate  employees  form  a  union. 
Julie  participated  in  Union  Summer,  working  with  GCIU,  and  founded  and  led  Notre 
Dame's  Students  Against  Sweatshop  chapter  as  an  undergraduate. 

Herbert  Lovelace  Jr.  was  awarded  a  Union  Plus  scholarship  in  1999.  He  is  a  leader  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  students  in  Charlottesville  who  fought  for  and  won  a  living  wage 
law  for  public  workers.  He's  also  the  president  of  the  UVA  Yoimg  Democrats.  (Applame) 

Brian  Ngo,  a  year  2000  scholarship  winner  and  a  student  at  Michigan  State 
University,  is  active  in  United  Students  Against  Sweatshops.  In  1998,  he  spent  tirne  with 
his  father  on  a  picket  line  at  General  Motors  in  Flint,  Michigan.  Brian  is  pursviing  a  Ph.D. 
in  biochemistry  and  a  medical  degree  in  osteopathic  medicine. 

Iva  Pokomey,  a  New  York  University  student,  received  a  Union  Plus  scholarship 
earlier  this  year.  Iva  immigrated  from  Czechoslovakia  10  years  ago  and  says  her  mother's 
union  job  helped  turn  their  lives  around  by  assisting  the  family  with  immigration  issues 
and  providing  health  benefits  and  a  good  wage.  Iva  wants  to  be  a  dentist  or  a  veterinarian. 
(Applause) 

MUo  Jensen  has  been  a  Laborers  member  for  18  years,  working  at  San  Diego  State 
University,  and  now  he's  a  student,  thanks  to  the  Union  Plus  scholarship  he  received  last 
year.  Milo  is  a  special  sort  of  working  hero.  He  donated  his  kidney  to  his  infant  son,  Riley, 
who  is  now  a  healthy  5-year-old.  (Standing  ovation) 

Milo  is  a  safety  steward  who  is  very  active  in  his  union.  He  intends  to  pursue  a 
master's  degree  when  he  completes  his  undergraduate  work. 

Needless  to  say,  we're  delighted  these  students  could  be  with  us  at  the  convention 
and  we  thank  them  for  their  inspiration  and  commitment  to  union  values.  Please  give 
them  all  a  round  of  applause.  (Standing  ovation) 

Thank  you  all. 

This  morning  we're  going  to  hear  about  more  union  heroes,  those  who  have  been 
giving  their  all  to  help  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  or  had  their  hours  severely  cut  back  since  the  September  11th  terrorist  attacks,  which 
sent  our  faltering  economy  into  a  tailspin.  We'U  honor  the  unions,  labor  councils,  state 
federations  and  individuals  that  have  put  that  same  kind  of  energy  into  giving  working 
families  a  voice  in  politics  and  legislation. 

I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  but,  no,  we  will  not  see  Steve  Rosenthal's  famous  slide 
show.  We  will,  however,  have  some  fun  with  this,  trust  me.  We'll  debate  Resolution  6 
on  the  American  economy  and  Resolution  2  on  our  political  program. 

This  afternoon  the  Public  Policy  Committee  will  report  on  Resolutions  7,  9  and  10. 
We  will  have  nominations  for  those  who  will  serve  as  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  next 
four  years;  and  we  will  hear  a  report  from  our  Finance  Committee  as  well. 

Before  we  move  on  with  today's  agenda,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  the  important 
business  of  this  convention  will  not  conclude  until  aftemoon  tomorrow.  Many  of  you 
may  be  anxious  to  get  back  home,  but  1  urge  you  to  refrain  from  leaving  the  convention 
imtil  we  conclude  our  business  Thursday,  which  is  tomorrow. 

Let's  begin  today  with  a  supplemental  report  from  the  Credentials  Committee, 
which  Vice  President  Vinnie  Sombrotto  chairs. 

Vinnie. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

VICE  PRESroENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO,  Letter  Carriers:  Thank  you,  John. 
Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson,  the  seaetary  of  the  committee,  will  report. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Since  the  Credentials  Committee  last  reported,  12  additional  regular  delegates  and 
seven  additional  altemate  delegates  who  were  acaedited  and  have  been  approved  by 
the  committee  have  registered.  The  Credentials  Conmiittee  recommends  the  additional 
regular  delegates  and  altemate  delegates  be  seated. 

In  addition,  four  regular  delegates  who  were  seated  are  no  longer  able  to  serve.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  altemate  delegates.  The  complete  list  of  delegates  and  alternates  is 
being  submitted  for  liie  record  at  this  time. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  1  move  the  adoption  of  the  supplemental  Credentials 
Committee  report. 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  Gloria. 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 
Is  there  any  discussion? 

If  none,  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  supplemental  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee,  please  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  supplemental  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  is  adopted. 
Thank  you. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Vinnie  and  Gloria. 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  went  to  the  Fast  Track  meeting  last  night,  and  thank 
you  even  more  for  sending  letters  and  faxes  to  your  members  of  Congress.  You  should  be 
proud  that  500  faxes  have  been  sent  from  the  convention  so  far  on  Fast  Track,  and 
another  300  were  sent  on  worker  relief,  worker  protections.  We're  doing  great  with  this 
response,  and  you  have  really  been  responding  well,  but  we  need  to  do  much  more. 

We  ask  you,  please,  to  weigh  in  again  today  with  your  member  of  Congress  on  the 
phone.  This  is  our  last  chance  to  make  our  voices  heard  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  We 
urge  you  to  please  go  to  the  legislative  action  center  outside  the  hall  and  to  keep  those 
phones  ringing  and  to  urge  all  of  your  folks  back  home  to  do  likewise. 

I  want  to  share  some  breaking  news  on  this  front.  This  aftemoon  in  Washington 
Representative  Matsui,  who  has  been  a  real  leader  in  the  fight  to  kill  Fast  Track  legislation 
this  year,  is  expected  to  convene  a  press  conference  to  announce  that  11  new  Democrats 
and  Representative  Tim  Roemer,  aU  of  whom  have  supported  Fast  Track  in  the  past,  will 
now  oppose  it.  (Applause) 

That's  really  good  news.  But  we  continue  to  receive  reports  this  morning  that  some 
members  are  being  swayed  by  promises  from  Representative  Thomas  to  offer  a  worker 
relief  package  in  exchange  for  a  vote  on  Fast  Track.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  sickens  me. 
We  must  tell  our  members  of  Congress  that  the  tragedy  of  September  11th  and  the  real 
need  for  worker  relief  should  not  be  used  as  a  disgusting  trade  for  Fast  Track  legislation. 

We  mmt  help  workers  in  the  wake  of  September  11th  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do.  We  must  not  give  away  jobs  through  Fast  Track  legislation  as  the  price  for  helping 
those  who  are  suffering  now. 

So  please,  hit  those  phones  today,  and  thanks  for  what  you  did  yesterday.  (Applause) 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  for  106  years,  America's  labor  federation  and  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  have  exchanged  fratemal  and  sororal  delegates  at  their  congresses 
and  conventions  in  an  expression  of  solidarity  and  cooperation. 

As  we  move  into  the  age  of  global  imions,  the  presence  here  today  of  Tony  Yovmg, 
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the  president  of  our  British  counterpart  organization,  is  more  important  than  ever. 
Brother  Young  began  his  life  in  the  union  as  a  British  Telecom  engineering  apprentice, 
and  he  confronted  the  so<alled  "new  economy"  head-on.  He  was  a  leader  for  a  shorter 
workweek  in  the  mid-1970s  and  an  architect  of  the  Job  Security  Agreement  that  arose  in 
response  to  the  impact  of  technology  on  staffing  levels.  He  also  was  a  driving  force  in  the 
merger  of  the  British  Communications  Workers  into  the  Communications  Workers 
Union  in  the  mid-1990s. 

Please  warmly  welcome  Tony  Young,  president  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  of 
Great  Britain.  (Applause) 

TONY  YOUNG,  President, 
Trades  Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain 

Thank  you  very  much.  President  Sweeney,  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka,  Executive 
Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  sisters,  brothers  and  friends.  I'm  really  very, 
very  proud  and  pleased  to  be  here.  I've  got  to  say  to  you  that  I've  had  a  bit  of  training 
and  advice  from  my  CWA  comrades  last  night.  They  told  me,  they  said,  "Now,  speak 
slowly.  Remember  the  language  barrier.  There  is  no  simultaneous  translation."  So  I'U 
try  to  remember  that. 

First,  John,  1  want  to  thank  you  for  this  invitation  to  address  your  convention. 
Brendan  Barber,  the  TUC's  deputy  general  seaetary  who's  on  the  platform  over  there, 
and  I  are  delighted  to  be  here.  We  were  very  moved  by  your  opening  ceremony,  which 
stiessed  once  again  that  ordinary  working  people  acting  together  are  the  real  heroes. 

Brendan  and  I  have  just  come  from  New  York,  where  we  met  with  the  labor  coimdl 
and  spoke  to  representatives  from  many  union  locals  about  the  aftermath  of  the  terrible 
events  of  September  the  11th.  They  told  us  how  they  were  meeting  the  challenge  of  help- 
ing thousands  of  people  who  were  without  jobs,  witiiout  health  care  benefits.  Without 
the  imion,  they  would  have  been  without  hope.  They're  doing  a  great  job.  You  should 
be  proud  of  them.  Indeed,  America  should  be  proud  of  them.  (Applause) 

September  the  1 1th  was  the  second  day  of  our  annual  TUC  Congress.  Joe  Greene, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  School  Administrators,  a  member  of  your 
Executive  Council,  and  his  wife,  Alva,  were  our  guests  from  the  AFL-CIO  this  year. 
Jerry  Zellhoeffer,  European  representative,  and  Permy  Schantz  were  there  with  us  in 
Brighton,  too. 

The  depth  of  the  special  friendship  between  our  organizations  was  Ulustrated  then. 
For  the  second  time  ever  in  the  TUC's  133-year  history,  our  Congress  took  the  decision  to 
dose  our  proceedings.  The  only  time  that  it  happened  before  was  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war. 

Just  as  in  September  1939,  our  Congress  dosed  after  only  two  days.  This  year,  we 
heard  in  horror  the  news  as  it  broke.  Our  prime  minister,  Tony  Blair,  was  due  to  address 
our  congress  that  afternoon.  Instead,  he  briefly  explained  the  imfolding  situation  to 
ddegates  and  returned  immediatdy  to  London. 

In  a  short  statement  echoed  by  my  predecessor,  former  TUC  President  Bill  Morris, 
the  prime  minister  said  that  he  knew  that  we  would  want  to  join  with  him  in  sending 
deepest  condolences  to  the  American  people  on  behalf  of  the  British  people  of  these 
terrible  events. 

On  behalf  of  the  TUC  General  Council  and  the  7  million  members  of  our  affiliated 
unions  and  their  families,  and  inadequate  as  our  words  are  in  such  circumstances,  I  can 
only  repeat  those  sentiments  to  you  here  again  today.  However  important  the  outstand- 
ing motions  for  debate  at  our  congress  were,  and  they  dealt  with  pressing  issues  such  as 
the  defense  of  public  services,  ddegates'  minds  and  hearts  were  dsewhere,  with  you  in 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Before  ddegates  departed  for  their  homes,  our  Congress  stood  in  silence  to  recommit 
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ourselves  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  to  remember  all  those  who  had  lost  their  lives 
and  members  of  their  families  in  the  terrible  events  we  had  just  witnessed. 

There  are  no  words  that  can  adequately  express  our  feelings.  But  the  great  British 
radical  Tom  Paine,  who  played  a  crudal  role  in  the  fight  for  American  independence, 
said  this:  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot  will  in  this  crisis  shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  it 
now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  men  and  women.  Tyrarmy,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered.  Yet,  we  have  this  consolation  with  us  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheaply,  we  esteem  too  lightly.  It  is  deamess 
only  that  gives  everj^thing  its  value." 

Since  that  day,  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  has  articulated  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  British  people  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.  Our  coxmtries  stand  together,  dedicated  to 
ensuring  that  not  only  will  the  al  Qaeda  network  be  prevented  from  ever  lavmching  such 
atrocities  again,  but  that  the  Afghani  will  finally  be  able  to  live  in  a  coimtry  in  which  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  all  will  be  protected,  women  and  men,  adults  and  children, 
all  of  Afghanistan's  diverse  ethnic  and  religious  tapestry. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  military  solution  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  political  and  humanitarian  solutions  which 
seek  to  address  the  root  causes  of  terrorism.  We  have  to  ensure  the  need  to  sustain 
national  security  does  not  undermine  basic  human  rights  and  that  ethnic  minorities  do 
not  become  the  innocent  victims. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  on  a  broader  view,  we  know  that  svistainable  development, 
decent  work  and  fundamental  hxmian  rights  and  employment,  democracy  and  peace  go 
hand  in  hand. 

That  is  a  view  I  know  ouir  two  organizations  share.  Indeed,  in  the  international  trade 
union  debate  about  how  our  movement  should  respond  to  the  challenge  of  globalization, 
the  positions  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  been  extremely  dose. 

We  share  your  disappointment  at  the  lack  of  progress  of  the  WTO  ministerial  meet- 
ing in  Doha  last  month.  The  cursory  reference  to  the  International  Labor  Organization's 
work  on  labor  standards  was  a  wholly  insuffident  response  to  our  campaign  for  joint 
ILOAVTO  work  on  ttade  and  labor  standards,  work  which  we  saw  as  a  first  step  towards 
the  linking  of  inaeased  access  to  global  markets  to  resped  for  fundamental  human  rights 
of  work,  resped  for  tiade  union  rights,  freedom  from  discrimination,  forced  labor  and 
child  labor. 

That  is  not  a  division  between  the  rich  north  and  the  poor  south,  it's  a  division 
between  democracy  and  dictatorship.  So  the  free  tiade  unions  of  the  world  are  just  as 
concemed  when  jobs  move  from  democratic  South  Africa  and  indeed  democratic  India, 
to  China  as  when  they  move  from  the  U.S.A.  or  Britain  to  China. 

The  affiliates  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  share  the 
desire  for  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  global  tiade  that  will  support  sustainable  devdop- 
ment  and  defend  workers'  rights.  AH  we  want  to  proted  are  the  fundamental  rights  of  all 
workers  wherever  they  are  in  the  world. 

Let's  be  dear,  globalization  is  not  delivering  the  goods  for  working  people  and  for 
many  in  the  world  disparities  between  wealth  and  poverty  are  growing.  You  know  that 
80  percent  of  the  world's  tiade  takes  place  between  the  industrialized  countries.  Of  the 
remaining  20  percent,  the  entire  African  continent  benefits  to  the  tune  of  only  1  percent. 
And  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  make  progress  on  making  available  affordable 
HIV/AIDS  retioviral  dmgs  to  combat  the  pandemic  in  Africa. 

But  just  as  we  don't  subscribe  to  the  school  of  thought  which  yells  "Stop  globaliza- 
tion, I  want  to  get  off,"  nor  do  we  believe  that  unfettered  globalization  is  an  inherent 
force  of  nature.  No,  it's  an  economic  system  based  on  a  particular  set  of  economic  and 
sodal  polides.  And  if  it  doesn't  deliver  the  goods  because  it  doesn't  serve  human  needs 
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by  aradicating  poverty,  strengthaiing  democracy,  providing  decent  work  for  all,  protect- 
ing human  rights  and  hviman  dignity,  then  we  have  to  challenge  those  policies  to  ensure 
that  it  does. 

One  of  the  ways  we  are  trying  to  make  a  difference  is  our  work  together  on  workers' 
capital.  WTith  the  ICFTU  and  the  international  trade  secretariats,  which  are  the  proper  and 
essential  trade  union  counterparts  for  multinational  enterprises  when  we're  dealing  with 
their  global  activities,  we're  attempting  to  find  ways  to  make  those  billions  we  have  in 
our  pension  funds  work  in  the  interests  of  working  families  to  make  enterprises  adopt 
policies  which  promote  respect  for  core  labor  standards  rather  than  continue  with  or  tol- 
erate behavior  which  violates  them. 

We  do  that  through  the  ICFTU  Workers  Capital  Committee,  which  Brendan  chairs, 
through  joint  corporate  campaigns,  through  our  work  on  corporate  codes  of  labor  prac- 
tice, including  the  OECD  and  in  international  organizing.  There  are  many  companies 
that  talk  about  corporate  ethics,  but  they  practice  bottom-line  accountancy,  putting 
profits  before  people. 

The  practical  solidarity  between  us  is  expressed  in  other  ways,  too.  In  the  summer, 
together  with  the  ICFTU,  we  supported  a  picket  and  leafleting  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London  on  the  occasion  of  the  Yale  bicentennial  celebrations,  because  we  knew  that 
workers  at  Yale,  intimidated  for  standing  up  for  their  union  rights,  were  certainly  not 
celebrating  200  years  of  trade  union  freedom  at  the  university.  (Applause) 

Delegates,  the  post-September  the  1 1th  crisis  affects  us  all:  firefighters,  paramedics, 
postal  workers  and  we  certainly  extend  a  special  sympathy  to  those  who  surprisingly 
find  themselves  on  the  front  line.  Their  friends  and  families,  indeed  all  of  us,  share  a 
common  grief.  The  repercussions  are  endless.  We  are  already  seeing  the  effect  on  interna- 
tional aviation  that  wUl  have  a  knock-on  effect  on  related  industries,  including  tourism, 
but  also  on  confidence  as  a  whole. 

I  know  that  estimates  suggest  that  1  million  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  U.S.A.  alone  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  A  key  message  we  must  take  to  our  governments  and  to  the  interna- 
tional community  is  that  the  world  needs  reflationary  measures,  not  more  austerity. 

We  need  more  members  in  our  organizations,  too,  standing  together  and  standing 
up  in  their  workplaces,  fighting  for  dignity,  fair  pay  and  fair  treatment. 

We've  been  inspired  by  your  efforts  to  put  organizing  where  it  belongs,  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda,  and  with  your  determination  to  take  ttade  imionism  to  the  armies  of 
exploited  migrant  workers. 

Since  the  election  of  the  Labour  government  in  1997,  we've  begun  to  see  there's 
been  a  new  atmosphere  in  Britain.  As  a  result  of  our  new  laws,  recognition  agreements 
are  rising  steadily.  Good  employers  increasingly  see  the  TUC  and  its  affiliates  not  as  a 
problem  but  as  part  of  the  solution.  We  are  beginning  to  grow  again.  Specialist  unions, 
previously  outside  the  Congress,  have  joined  the  TUC.  Learning  from  your  example, 
we've  established  an  organizing  academy  to  train  full-time  organizers  from  our  affiliates' 
irmovative  recruitment  techniques. 

Our  unions  are  developing  new  bargaining  agendas,  which  address  not  orUy  wages 
and  conditions,  but  wider  issues  that  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  and  out  of  work,  the 
family-friendly  bargaining  agenda. 

We're  taking  advantage  of  that  climate,  taking  a  lead  in  shaping  it  by  promoting 
social  partnership  at  work.  We've  established  a  TUC  Partnership  Institute  to  bring 
together  companies  and  iinions  wishing  to  develop  common  agendas  for  success. 
Companies  that  want  to  be  world  class  need  world-class  products,  quality  and  productivity. 
But,  more  importantiy,  they  need  a  workforce  that  is  highly  ttained  and  skilled  with 
wages  and  conditions  that  match  those  skills.  This  requires  partnership  based  on  the 
mutual  respect  of  independent  parties,  which  can  deliver  real  gains  for  our  members. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Ireland.  I  know  how  many  here  and,  of  course. 
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John,  you  especially  have  taken  a  dose  interest  in  the  peace  process.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  two  organizations,  the  Irish  Congress  and  the  Northern  Ireland  Trade 
Union  Committee,  working  together  behind  the  scenes,  have  made  a  huge  contribution 
to  the  peace  process. 

We  recognize,  too,  the  major  contribution  of  the  Clinton  administration  and 
President  Clinton  himself. 

But  OUT  work  as  trade  imionists  demonstrates  the  key  role  free  and  democratic  trade 
union  organizations  can  play  in  promoting  peace  and  strengthening  demoaacy  in  dvil 
sodety.  It^s  a  role  that  trade  unions  are  attempting  to  play  throughout  the  world,  from 
Belarus  to  Burma  and  from  Colombia  to  Zimbabwe. 

John,  1  began  by  referring  to  the  events  of  September  the  11th.  Since  that  terrible 
day,  we've  encouraged  aU  our  affiliated  unions  to  contribute  to  the  fund-raising  effort  in 
aid  of  the  victims  and  their  families.  I  know  that  our  labor  movement  has  contributed 
directly  to  counterpart  unions  and  labor  councils  many,  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
But  we  wanted  to  mark  our  visit  and  our  partidpation  in  your  convention  by  conveying 
a  further  donation  to  the  Union  Conmiunity  Fund,  to  hdp  working  families  affected 
by  the  terrorist  attacks,  and  I'm  pleased  to  present  this  check  for  $28,000  to  you.  (Standing 
ovation) 

That's  a  small  token  of  that  powerful  bond  of  friendship  and  solidarity.  Surdy,  there 
never  has  been  a  more  significant  moment  in  history  when  workers,  wherever  they  are 
in  the  world,  fed  the  need  to  show  their  solidarity  in  the  continuing  fight  for  peace, 
freedom  and  justice.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tony.  Thank  you  for  traveling  such  a  great  dis- 
tance to  be  with  us  here.  Your  friendship  always  means  so  much  to  our  movement  and  to 
our  country.  In  these  difficult  times,  America  has  no  better  friend  on  earth  than  Britain. 

Please  accept  this  token  of  our  solidarity.  This  is  a  painting  by  a  well-known 
American  folk  artist,  and  it's  a  picture  depicting  workers  in  New  York  riding  the  subway.  I 
think  it's  an  appropriate  memento  of  your  visit  here  with  us  and  your  great  support  on 
behalf  of  all  the  issues  that  we're  faced  with.  So,  Tony,  we  present  this  to  you.  (Applause) 

YOUNG:  That's  very  appropriate,  because  we  did  ride  the  subway.  Thanks  very 
much. 

SWEENEY:  I  just  want  to  say  a  further  word  of  thanks  reaUy,  and  this  goes  to 
Brendan  Barber,  as  well  as  Tony  Young,  and  to  aU  that  they  represent  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  of  Great  Britain. 

But  a  number  of  British  dtizens  died  in  the  tragedy  of  September  11th,  and  they 
have  been  memorialized.  The  prime  minister,  Tony  Blair,  has  led  the  international  effort 
in  support  of  our  war  on  terrorism,  and  we  thank  them  sincerely  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  for  all  of  the  support  that  they've  given.  Today's  presentation  of  this  check  for  the 
families  who  have  been  hurt  so  much  is  another  indication  of  the  solidarity  between  the 
TUC  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

There  are  a  hundred  or  so  ddegates,  international  ddegates  that  you'll  be  meeting 
later  in  the  program,  and  they  come  from  100  different  nations,  from  as  far  away  as 
Pakistan  and  all  around  the  world,  and  we  will  be  talking  more  about  them. 

But  we  have  received  thousands  of  letters  and  hundreds  of  checks  from  workers  and 
labor  centers  all  over  the  world  throughout  the  past  couple  of  months,  and  it  is  really  so 
heartwarming  to  us.  The  support  of  the  ICFTU  and  Bill  Jordan  you  will  be  hearing  from 
later  on  and  all  of  these  individual  labor  centers  who  have  been  so  supportive  has  really 
been  a  great  sense  of  support  for  us,  and  so  I  want  to  publidy  thank  Tony  and  Brendan 
from  the  TUC,  but  all  of  the  international  ddegates  who  are  with  us.  (Applause) 
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Brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  nothing  in  my  life  that  has  compared  to  the  shock 
and  pain  of  our  homeland,  as  you  heard  me  say  earlier.  Now  we  will  move  on  with  the 
agenda.  But  the  effects  on  America  did  not  really  end  with  the  incomprehensible  loss 
of  life  and  loss  of  fundamental  security.  The  effects  have  really  reverberated  all  over  the 
world  and  through  an  already  slowing  economy,  and  they  have  been  devastating. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  my  partner,  Richard  Tmmka,  to  report  to  us 
all  on  the  economic  crisis  that  has  put  so  many  of  our  members  out  of  work,  threatened 
their  abUity  to  care  for  their  families,  and  on  the  heroic  work  of  our  unions  in  response 
to  this  crisis.  Rich. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  John.  I  can't  teU 
most  of  you  anything  you  don't  know  already  about  the  current  economic  crisis:  135,000 
hospitality  and  entertainment  workers  laid  off  since  September  11th,  including  15,000 
Culinary  Workers  in  this  very  city;  137,000  transportation  workers;  287  manufacturing 
workers,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  already  lost  jobs  to  the  disaster  of  so-called  free 
trade;  69,000  communication  and  utility  workers;  20,000  in  retail;  and  20,000  in  public 
administration. 

In  October  alone,  more  workers  lost  their  job  than  in  any  one-month  period  since 
May  1980.  And  the  national  unemployment  rate  jumped  from  4.9  percent  to  5.4  percent. 
Every  day,  every  day  you  see  the  layoff  notices.  Every  day,  you  hear  from  mothers  who 
don't  know  how  the/U  feed  their  babies,  from  fathers  who  can't  take  their  kids  to  the 
doctor.  They're  asking,  "What  happened?  What  the  hell  happened?"  They  want 
to  know  how  the  employers  and  the  economy  they  sweated  so  long  to  build  turned  on 
them  so  fast. 

Oh,  and  the  immigrant  workers,  God  help  the  immigrants.  Even  the  meager  benefits 
available  to  native-bom  workers  are  unavailable  to  them.  You  see,  our  president  and  the 
majority  party  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  back- 
bone of  America.  That's  our  working  families.  Apparently  stiU  unconvinced  that  "trickle- 
down"  economic  theory  doesn't  work,  they've  lavished  help  on  big  corporations  and  the 
super  rich.  They  wouldn't  help  aviation  workers,  but  they  were  quick  to  get  $15  bUlion  in 
cash  to  the  airline  industry,  which  kept  right  on  laying  off  workers.  They  just  couldn't 
muster  a  decent  human  response  to  our  economic  crisis.  But  we're  working  to  change 
that,  and  we  wiU.  I  promise  you,  we  will  change  that  and  do  whaf  s  right  by  America. 
(Applause) 

We're  working  the  phones  and  the  faxes  and  the  e-mails  to  make  sure  the  economic 
stimulus  bill  extends  tmemployment  benefits  for  laid-off  workers,  helps  them  keep  their 
famifies  insured,  assists  struggling  state  and  local  governments  whose  revenues  are  falling 
short  and  invests  in  America's  infrastmcture. 

But  working  famifies  can't  go  without  food  and  shelter  and  heat  while  they  wait  for 
Congress  to  do  the  right  thing.  Working  famifies  need  help  today,  and  fortunately,  our 
unions  and  our  members  have  been  stepping  up  to  fill  the  void  in  a  wide  range  of  ways 
our  movement  is  tmiquely  suited  to  take  on. 

You  see,  since  September  11,  unions  and  vinion  members  have  contributed  rmUions 
of  dollars  to  the  Union  Community  Fund,  and  more  than  20  September  11  funds  have 
been  set  up  by  national  imions  and  labor  coundls  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
famifies  who  have  lost  members  and  lost  jobs.  From  blood  drives  in  Detroit  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  one-stop  unemployment  benefit  centers  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  AFL-CIO  building  ui  Washington,  and  right  here  in  Las  Vegas,  unions  and  our 
members  have  worked  and  worked  hard  to  make  sure  that  working  famifies  can  pay  the 
rent,  feed  the  kids  and  make  it  through  these  very,  very  tough  times. 

Right  now,  I  want  to  show  you  just  one  example  of  the  work  our  urfions  have 
done  to  see  working  families  through  this  terrible  crisis,  and  this  example  couldn't  have 
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happened  without  the  support  of  the  Working  for  America  Institute  and  the  Union 
Community  Fund. 

..At  this  time,  a  video  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  like  I  said,  that  was  just  one  example.  And  when  you  think  about  why 
you're  proud  to  be  a  tmion  member,  think  about  this:  Unions  and  union  members  and 
allies  have  gotten  thousands  of  poimds  of  food  to  hungry  families  in  New  York;  Las 
Vegas;  Los  Angeles;  Toledo,  Ohio;  Orange  County,  California;  Houston;  and  Washington, 
D.C.  And  without  being  asked,  Feed  the  Children,  based  in  Oklahoma  City,  distributed 
128  tons  of  food  and  personal  care  items  recently  to  recently  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed hotel  and  restaurant  workers  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  something.  (Applause) 

I  have  to  teU  you,  it  was  really  something  to  see.  They  dosed  down  a  busy  block  of 
K  Street  to  unload  12  tractor-trailer  loads  worth  of  food  and  personal  care  items.  And 
together,  we're  operating,  alone  and  with  others,  one-stop  centers  and  employment  cen- 
ters in  New  York;  Washington,  D.C;  Syracuse,  New  York;  Las  Vegas;  Boston;  and  Chicago. 
We're  intervening  with  landlords  who  want  to  kick  out  displaced  workers  who  can't  pay 
the  rent  and  with  utUity  companies  that  want  to  turn  off  the  lights  and  heat  for  working 
families. 

We're  setting  up  and  we're  running  mental  health  counseling  programs,  support 
networks  and  peer  counseling.  We're  connecting  members  with  jobs,  training,  identifying 
families  eligible  for  charitable  help  for  special  September  11th  funds.  And  through  the 
National  Labor  College,  we're  even  arranging  to  see  that  workers  can  get  college  degrees 
and  high  school  diplomas.  Now  thaf  s  what  solidarity  is  aU  about,  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  (Applause) 

And  unlike  some  employers  who  would  use  this  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
workers,  take  advantage  of  the  September  11th  tragedy,  Kaiser  Permanente  is  an  example 
of  a  union  employer  fighting  on  our  side.  You  see.  Kaiser  employees,  physicians,  man- 
agers and  nonmanagerial  workers  contributed  $218,000  worth  of  accrued  vacation  or 
paid  time  off  to  the  Union  Community  Fund;  and  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan 
gave  anotiier  $500,000.  (Applause) 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  some  34,000  tourism  and  hospitality  workers  are  out  of  a  job 
or  working  short  hours.  Kaiser  Permanente  contributed  $1  million  toward  a  partnership 
with  HERE,  the  California  Endowment  and  the  Los  Angeles  Alliance  for  a  New  Economy 
to  help  displaced  workers  and  their  families  maintain  health  insurance  coverage.  (Applause) 

Of  course,  the  imion  movement  is  lobbying  hard,  very  hard  to  see  that  unemployed 
workers  get  a  fair  deal  from  Congress  and  the  White  House.  We're  pushing  hard  for 
extended  unemployment  benefits  and  help  with  health  care  premiums  as  weU  as 
assistance  to  states  that  are  seeing  their  tax  revenues  fall  right  when  more  services  are 
being  demanded  of  them. 

The  labor  movement  developed  and  is  pushing  a  stimulus  program  that  does  all  this 
and  more,  and  congressional  Democrats  have  been  trying  to  move  it.  But  the  president 
and  his  Republican  leadership  in  Congress  are  trying  to  exploit  the  nation's  need  for  stim- 
ulus to  pass  tax  cuts  for  corporations  and  the  rich,  the  same  folks,  the  very  same  folks 
who  benefited  from  President  Bush's  first  tax  package. 

The  Republican  plan  will  not  stimulate  the  economy.  Let  me  repeat  that:  The 
Republican  plan  will  not  stimulate  the  economy.  In  fact,  it  will  make  matters  worse. 
(Applause) 

Big  Business  and  the  rich  will  get  more  than  $200  billion  in  new  tax  cuts  over  three 
years.  These  slanted  proposals  will  allow  many  large  corporations  to  hide  more  profits  off- 
shore and  pay  less  in  taxes  than  they  did  in  1986.  Now,  you  can  help  make  sure  laid-off 
workers  get  some  help  from  Congress  and  from  George  W.  Bush. 

Now,  let  me  just  say  this  if  you  don't  mind,  John.  When  I  think  about  George  W. 
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Bush,  I  can  tell  you  there's  someone  I  would  tnily  like  to  see  with  an  unemployment 
problem.  (Applause) 

But  you  can  go  to  the  phones  and  the  computers  right  outside  this  convention  hall. 
You  can  e-mail  Congress.  You  can  fax  Congress.  You  can  get  customized  worksite  leaflets 
for  all  your  local  unions  on  the  right  way  to  put  the  nation  on  the  track  to  economic 
recovery  and  off  the  fast  track  to  trade  deals  that  hurt  workers  here  and  abroad  in  order 
to  fatten  corporate  profits. 

But  don't  leave  quite  yet,  because  we've  got  a  little  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  But 
when  the  convention  breaks,  get  yourself  down  the  hall  where  you  see  the  "Make  Your 
Voices  Heard"  signs.  Get  on  the  phones,  get  on  the  computers.  Get  your  folks  back  home 
on  their  phones  and  on  their  computers  and  let's  demand  some  respect  and  some  real 
help  for  America's  unemployed  workers,  and  let's  demand  it  today.  Not  tomorrow,  not 
next  week,  not  next  month  and  not  next  year.  Let's  demand  it  today.  (Applause) 

Now,  our  unions  were  able  to  respond  when  economic  emergency  struck  America  in 
ways  that  no  other  group  or  no  other  network  could.  You  see,  we  have  the  deep  roots  in 
the  workplace,  in  the  workforce,  in  communities  and  in  government  that  it  takes  to 
make  a  real  difference.  We  also  had  key  tools  in  place  ready  to  put  to  work,  tools  like  the 
Working  for  America  Institute,  the  Union  Community  Fund  and  more. 

Putting  America  back  to  work  is  going  to  be  a  far  longer  journey  and  it  will  take  far 
more  work.  But  union  members  understand  long  stniggles.  We've  been  the  backbone  of 
long  struggles  in  this  country.  I'm  convinced  that  working  together  the  unions  of  the 
AFL-CIO  have  the  moral  will,  the  political  strength,  the  economic  influence  and  expertise 
and  the  rank-and-file  activism  it  wiU  take  to  get  the  job  done. 

We've  also  got  one  other  very,  very  important  gift.  We've  got  aeative  ideas.  Here  to 
tell  us  about  one  of  them  is  a  man  who  leads  UNITE,  Vice  President  Bruce  Ra5Tior  who, 
when  I  think  of  creative  ideas,  1  think  of  him. 

Bruce.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESroENT  BRUCE  RAYNOR,  UNITE:  Thank  you,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Trumka. 

You  know,  when  the  labor  movement  responded  to  9/11,  we  responded  like  the  real 
America.  We  grieved,  we  hurt,  we  took  up  money.  We  took  care  of  our  own.  V\^en  our 
members  were  asked,  garment  workers  who  make  seven  and  eight  doUars  an  hour,  to 
make  contributions  to  the  relief  funds,  they  gave  more  than  we  wanted  them  to  give. 
We  had  to  tell  some  of  them,  no,  that's  too  much.  But  that's  the  way  imion  members 
respond,  because  they're  real  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  our  friends  on  the  corporate  side  respond  differently.  They  didn't 
stop  to  grieve.  They  went  to  Washington  and  they  started  taking  care  of  their  business 
of  making  more  money  for  themselves. 

Since  9/11,  hvindreds  of  thousands  of  union  members  and  U.S.  workers  have  been 
put  on  the  street.  For  many  union  members,  including  members  of  my  union,  when  they 
lose  their  job,  it's  not  only  their  job  they  lose.  They  lose  their  health  care.  They  live, 
many  of  them,  from  week  to  week.  Unfortunately,  many  members  of  America's  unions 
and  many  American  workers  are  just  as  broke  after  they  get  paid  as  they  were  before  they 
got  paid.  They  can't  afford  one  week  without  a  paycheck,  let  alone  to  lose  a  job. 

The  effect  is  dramatic.  Kids  having  lousy  Christmases,  people  being  put  out  of  their 
homes,  kids  having  to  drop  out  of  college.  That's  the  effect  of  this  economic  crisis. 

Well,  labor,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  Secretary-Treasurer  Tmmka  said,  has  to  do  more 
than  complain.  We've  got  to  fight  back.  One  of  the  ways  we're  fighting  back— and  I 
appreciate  it  as  all  the  industrial  unions  do — ^they  fight  against  Fast  Track  and  stopping 
the  trade  initiative,  which  we  expect  to  win  in  the  Congress  in  the  next  couple  of  days. 
But  UNITE  has  developed  two  other  responses  with  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the  American 
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labor  movement. 

One  of  those  responses,  there  is  still  a  million  apparel  and  textile  workers  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  we  believe  those  jobs  are  worth  saving.  We  believe  those 
jobs  are  worth  keeping  in  our  coimtry.  (Applause) 

One  of  the  ways  we're  going  to  do  that  is  we've  gone  to  the  leaders  of  America's 
vmions,  and  we've  said  the  vmiforms  wom  by  policemen  and  firemen  and  transit  workers 
and  auto  workers  and  postal  workers  and  government  workers  ought  to  be  made  by 
imion  workers  in  union  shops  in  the  United  States  of  America.  (Applause) 

We've  received  responses  that  have  been  terrific;  from  Jim  La  Sala,  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union;  Jerry  McEntee  of  AFSCME;  Harold  Schaitberger  of  the  Fire  Fighters;  and 
we've  launched  a  campaign.  Becaiise  you  know  what,  brothers  and  sisters,  most  of  the 
uniforms  wom  by  union  members  in  America  are  not  union  made.  Many  of  them  are 
made  offshore,  but  a  majority  are  not  imion  made. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  atmosphere  in  this  country,  the  strength  of  our  labor 
movement  and  the  strength  of  our  rank  and  file — ^was  evident  when  we  went  to  the 
postal  workers'  unions  three  years  ago  and  said  to  the  postal  workers,  we  want  you  to 
make  individual  decisions  to  buy  union-made  uniforms.  With  the  help  of  the  two  major 
postal  unions,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  postal  workers  rejected  the  Postal  Service's 
attempts  to  put  in  nonunion  uniforms  and  offshore  uniforms.  And  today,  every  postal 
worker  in  the  country  is  wearing  a  union-made  uniform,  and  we're  proud  of  that. 
(Applause) 

We've  gone  to  Governor  McGreevey,  who  you  heard  yesterday,  and  we've  asked  the 
governor,  and  he  said  the  second  act  of  his  adrninistration  is  going  to  be  to  pass  a  law 
that  every  uniform  purchased  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  will  be  domestic  and  wiU  be 
union  made,  which  wiU  create  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  jobs  for  union  apparel  workers. 
(Applause) 

The  uniform  initiative  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  not  succeed  without  the  help  of 
the  delegates  and  the  imions  represented  in  this  room. 

But  another  thing  struck  me,  within  a  couple  of  days  of  9/1 1 — ^we  represent  16,000 
Chinese  garment  workers  who  work  in  garment  factories  a  few  blocks  from  the  World 
Trade  Center.  I  went  down  with  the  secretary-tieasurer  of  our  union,  Edgar  Romney,  the 
head  of  that  local,  to  visit  Chinese  apparel  workers  to  talk  to  them  about  the  tiauma  of 
9/11.  And  I  expected  them  to  tell  me  about  the  ashes  and  the  explosions  and  the  horror, 
which  of  course  they  did.  But  they  reminded  me  what  the  role  of  the  labor  movement  is. 
Because  what  they  said  to  me  is,  tiiey  said,  "Bruce,  we're  worried  about  keeping  our  jobs. 
The  retailers  have  canceled  orders.  The  trucks  can't  deliver  the  piece  goods.  They  can't 
pick  up  the  products.  We're  working  22  hours  a  week.  Our  plants  are  getting  ready  to 
close.  The  union  needs  to  do  something  to  help  us  save  our  jobs." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  went  to  the  apparel  industry.  We  went  to  designers  like  EUe 
Tahari  and  Nicole  Miller  and  Calvin  Klein.  We  went  to  retailers  like  Brooks  Brothers  and 
Neiman  Marcus,  and  we  aeated  a  new  label  called  Made  in  New  York.  And  this  label  is 
being  applied  to  hang-tags  to  apparel  made  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Apparel  workers  in 
New  York  are  not  asking  for  charity.  They're  asking  Americans  if  they  want  to  support  the 
people  in  New  York,  buy  apparel  with  a  label  that  says  Proudly  Made  in  New  York  by 
UNITE  union  members.  (Applause) 

And  we  got  the  New  York  senators,  Hillary  Clinton  and  Chuck  Schumer,  to  stand 
with  us  to  promote  that. 

Next  week  we'll  have  celebrities  in  a  big  event  in  New  York,  in  fact  in  a  imion  hotel, 
donated  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  unions.  We're  going  to  have  a  big  New  York  event  to  promote  Made  in  New 
York.  There  wUl  be  commercials  on  television  with  celebrities  to  say  to  Americans,  you 
want  to  support  workers  in  New  York,  lefs  support  the  16,000  Chinese  garment  workers 
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within  blocks  of  the  World  Trade  Center  by  buying  garments  proudly  Made  in  New  York. 
And  we  ask  every  union  in  this  country  to  join  us  in  this  effort.  (Applause) 

Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any,  in  my  opinion.  With  the 
atmosphere  in  our  country,  we  have  gotten  away  from  "Buy  American"  and  "Buy  Union." 
It  sickens  me  when  1  drive  to  work  in  New  York  and  I  see  American  flags  attached  to 
Lexuses  and  Mercedes  and  BMWs.  Thafs  not  patriotism.  Thaf s  hypocrisy.  (Applause) 

Just  as  it  sickened  the  country  when  we  saw  our  retailers  buying  American  flags 
made  in  China.  Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  13  million  members  in  the  American  labor 
movement  are  dedicated  trade  imionists.  We  need  to  revive  the  "Buy  American 
I»roducts,"  "Buy  Union  Products."  The  atmosphere  in  America,  there's  no  better  time  for 
it.  We  need  to  do  things  other  than  complain.  We  need  to  do  things  to  save  the  industrial 
jobs  of  America,  and  these  are  two  that  we  believe  can  help  save  the  jobs  of  apparel  workers. 

And  now  to  one  other  comment  on  a  personal  note,  which  is  that  one  of  the  things 
that  1  happen  to  believe  as  the  president  of  America's  apparel  union  UNITE,  the  most 
unionized  indiistry  in  North  America  is  not  the  automobile  industry,  with  all  respect  to 
the  UAW.  It's  not  the  steel  industry.  The  most  imionized  manufacturing  industry  in  North 
America  is  the  men's  suit  industry.  And  our  union  firmly  believes  that  union  leaders  look 
better  wearing  a  union-made  suit  when  they're  doing  business  representing  American 
workers.  (Applause) 

Now,  the  two  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  been  staunch  supporters  of  UNITE  in  all 
of  our  campaigns  and  all  of  our  efforts.  So  today,  we  have  the  honor  of  bringing  in  one 
of  our  tailors,  a  union  tailor  who  at  lunch  will  take  the  measurements  to  make  President 
Sweeney  and  Secretary  Trumka  a  union-made,  made  in  New  York,  union,  beautiful-look- 
ing suit  today  at  this  convention.  (Applause) 

Executive  Vice  President  Thompson,  we  haven't  forgotten  you.  (Laughter) 

And  we  are  going  to  arrange — ^we  just  couldn't  do  it  today — ^we  are  going  to  arrange 
for  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  to  come  to  New  York  and  to  be  fit- 
ted by  UNITE  members  in  a  beautiful  custom-made  suit  as  well.  (Applause) 

One  final  note  is  there  is  no  union  in  America  that  UNITE  is  doser  to,  and  there's 
no  leader  that  I  admire  more  than,  the  SEIU  and  its  president  Andy  Stem,  one  of  our 
best  friends  and  one  of  the  greatest  union  leaders  in  America.  And  if  some  of  you  have 
noticed,  occasionally  SEIU  in  their  leadership  wear  purple  colors.  And  sometimes  Andy 
Stem  has  appeared  on  the  dais  in  purple  colors.  We  think  he'd  look  a  hell  of  a  lot  better 
in  a  vinion  suit.  So  we  are  going  to  have  him  measured  at  IxmcJi.  Wherever  Andy  is 
on  the  platform,  we're  going  to  have  Andy  measured  at  lunch,  because  we  want  to  see 
him  representing  the  1.3  million  members  of  SEIU  in  a  union  suit.  Thank  you,  brothers 
and  sisters. 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Bmce.  Thank  you,  UNITE.  I  don't  know  what  Leo  Gerard 
meant  when  he  said  that  they'd  have  to  put  a  second  shift  on  at  the  doth  factory  for  the 
suit  for  Trumka  but — (Applause) — I'll  take  that  as  a  compliment  that  we're  part  of  big 
labor.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  Bush  recession  didn't  start  on  September  11th.  We  were 
there,  economists  now  tell  us,  back  in  March,  and  the  Bush  millionaire  tax  cuts  did 
nothing  to  pull  us  out  of  it.  In  fact,  they  made  it  worse,  and  then  the  September  11th 
attacks  hastened  things. 

In  fact,  industrial  production  peaked  in  the  summer  of  2000,  and  since  then,  we've 
lost  1.25  million  manufacturing  jobs.  The  economy  is  in  recession,  but  manufacturing  is 
in  a  depression  and  has  been  there  for  more  than  a  year. 

We're  determined,  absolutdy  determined  to  pass  a  real  stimulus  package,  one  that 
works  for  our  country  and  that  works  for  every  working  family  out  there,  but  when  we 
do,  we  still  face  the  challenges  before  us  prior  to  the  attack:  Rebuilding  the  strength  of  the 
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labor  movement  through  organizing  and  using  our  existing  strength  more  effectively. 

You  see,  America's  unions  are  the  largest  labor  movement  in  the  developed  world, 
and  no  employer — ^no  employer  shovild  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  any  union.  And  with 
more  solidarity  and  more  organizing,  I  promise  you  they  won't. 

We  need  more  bargaining  victories  like  the  one  by  IFPTE/SPEEA,  the  Boeing  engi- 
neers' union.  See,  with  the  fuU  support  of  the  labor  movement,  they  won  their  strike  and 
got  a  contract,  and  then  they  parlayed  that  contract  into  the  largest  NLRB  election  victory 
last  year  when  4,200  engineers  at  Boeing  joined  IFPTE/SPEEA  in  Kansas  City.  (Applause) 

Now,  to  help  us  in  all  of  this,  we've  retooled  the  AFL-CIO  Strategic  Approaches 
Committee  to  help  coordinate  the  major  bargaining  efforts  of  our  imions,  and  we're 
using  our  financial  relations  to  provide  a  secvire  retirement  for  America's  working 
families  and  to  ensxire  that  workers'  financial  assets  are  used  for  American  workers 
and  not  against  us. 

Our  pension  funds  now  total  over  $7  trillion.  Workers'  savings  is  the  largest  source 
of  investment  capital  in  the  covintry.  Our  pension  funds  collectively  hold  more  than  a 
quarter  of  aU  the  shares  of  publicly  traded  companies  listed  on  Wall  Street.  We're  major 
owners  of  America's  corporations,  and  we  need  to  behave  like  owners  and  use  our  owner- 
ship to  restore  accoimtability  to  America's  corporations.  (Applause) 

The  AFL-ClO's  Office  of  Investment  and  Center  for  Working  Capital  are  working 
with  all  of  our  imions  to  build  our  financial  power  and  to  put  it  at  the  service  of 
America's  working  families.  With  the  full  efforts  of  our  unions  working  together  and 
the  strength  of  our  nation's  working  families,  America's  everyday  heroes,  we'll  not  only 
survive  the  attack,  we'll  grow,  we'U  win  the  war  on  tenorism,  and  we  will  put  America 
back  to  work,  every  last  American,  and  they'll  be  working  union.  The/U  be  working 
union  when  we're  done.  God  bless.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Rich. 

Let  me  remind  everyone  in  the  hall  that  the  AFL-CIO's  Union  Community  Fimd 
remains  open  for  business.  Jim  Sessions  is  here  in  the  room,  and  I'm  sure  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  accept  your  contributions  to  support  local  programs  that  support  working 
faniilies  in  need.  If  s  just  one  part  of  the  very  important  work  that  the  Union  Commimity 
Fvind  is  doing  in  commvmities  all  aaoss  the  country. 

Jim  Sessions,  where  are  you  in  the  hall?  Well,  if  he's  not  in  the  haU,  he's  outside  the 
haU  at  the  table  and  display  that's  out  there.  We've  got  a  table  set  up,  and  they're  collect- 
ing funds  to  assist  laid-off  workers  here  in  Las  Vegas,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  covmtry. 
Be  sure  to  stop  by. 

Rich  was  right  when  he  reminded  us  of  the  cormections  between  our  economic 
health  and  our  organizing,  as  well  as  our  political  strength,  and  we're  about  to  look  at 
Resolution  No.  6,  "An  American  Economy  that  Works  for  All  Working  Families,"  which 
will  underscore  his  point.  1  would  like  the  Public  Policy  Committee  chair.  Vice  President 
Sandy  Feldman,  to  come  up  and  chair  this  discussion.  Sandy? 

REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY  COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 
RESOLUTION  NO.  6    An  American  Economy  that  Works 
For  AU  Working  Families 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN,  AFT:  Thank  you,  John. 

Resolution  6  is  a  comprehensive  resolution  on  the  American  economy  and  how  it 
wUl  need  to  be  reshaped  in  order  to  put  America  back  to  work,  and  1  would  like  to  call  on 
the  seaetary  of  the  committee,  Leo  Gerard,  to  report.  Leo?  (Applause) 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  LEO  GERARD,  Steelworkers:  Thank  you. 

Let  me  just  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  tremendously  important  resolution,  and  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  Republican  stimulus  package  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  giveaway  to 
America's  biggest  bosses  and  richest  people  with  nothing  for  workers. 

America's  workers  want  two  things  from  our  economy:  We  want  it  to  grow,  and  we 
want  it  to  be  fair.  Right  now,  it  is  neither.  But  in  Resolution  6,  our  union  movement  lays 
out  a  plan  that  with  the  national  will  can  get  us  there.  If  we  can  put  part  of  that  on  the 
board. 

Full  employment  is  the  foimdation  of  a  thriving  economy,  but  unemployment  is  on 
the  rise,  and  the  Federal  Reserve's  lowering  of  interest  rates  obviously  is  not  doing  the 
trick  standing  alone,  and  neither  are  repeated  tax  windfalls  for  corporations  and  the  rich- 
est people. 

To  reduce  imemployment,  we  need  strong  government  support  for  core  American 
Industries  that  provide  workers  with  good  jobs.  We  need  investments  in  national  infra- 
stmcture  from  highways  and  bridges  to  local  schools  and  mass  tiansit.  We  need  to  have 
jobs  that  create  growth  and  meet  our  long-neglected  needs.  We  need  an  economic 
recovery  program  that  gives  priorities  to  working  families.  They  need  inmiediate  help  to 
make  ends  meet.  And  we  will  make  sure  that  the  money  gets  pumped  back  into  the 
economy  through  them  first. 

We've  also  got  to  get  some  aid  to  state  and  local  governments  where  falling  revenues 
threaten  more  job  losses  and  jeopardize  cmcial  public  services.  And  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  all  know  that  this  country  must  address  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  crisis,  the 
result  of  20  years  of  failed  public  and  trade  policy. 

Manufacturing  employment,  as  Rich  said,  which  has  been  at  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America's  economy,  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  levels  since  1965. 

In  Resolution  6,  we  call  on  Congress  and  the  administration  to  immediately  and 
aggressively  tackle  the  crisis  through  sound  trade,  tax  and  procurement  policies. 

Meanwhile,  we  need  to  improve  jobs  in  the  growing  service  sector  by  securing  work- 
place rights  and  protections  for  all  professional  and  technical  workers  and  decent  pay  and 
benefits  and  respect  on  the  job  for  the  low-paid  service  workers  of  our  economy.  We  must 
also  reverse  the  administration's  push  to  cut  public-sector  investments  in  government 
services. 

Let  me  just  say  one  thing.  1  don't  know  about  you,  but  when  I  travel  America's  cities, 
and  when  I  travel  through  my  own  community  of  Pittsburgh,  I  get  sick  and  tired  of  see- 
ing hard-working  firemen  standing  on  street  comers  with  rubber  boots  taking  collections 
so  that  they  can  raise  more  money  for  a  new  fire  tmck.  It's  about  time  we  gave  them 
good,  American-made  fire  trucks;  and  thaf  s  something  that  is  an  outcome  of  the  failed 
public  policy  of  deregulation.  (Applause) 

We've  seen  again  and  again  that  privatization  of  goveniment  services  and  govern- 
ment workers  just  plain  doesn't  work,  and  that's  one  example  of  it. 

Enough  experimenting.  We  need  real  investments  in  education,  tiansportation, 
public  health  and  infrastructure,  and  as  has  been  tiagicaUy  illustrated  in  recent  months, 
the  security  of  airports.  Finally,  we  need  to  end  the  corporate-sponsored,  headlong  rush 
to  deregulating  the  electricity  industry  and  other  industries  that  provide  good  jobs  and 
services  to  the  public.  We  must  get  back  on  track  with  reasonable  government  regulation 
that  puts  the  public's  interests  first. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  adoption  of  this  important 
resolution.  Resolution  6. 

Sandra.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  The  resolution  has  been  moved  and  seconded  and  it  is  now  before  you 
for  discussion. 
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Microphone  1.  Please  identify  yourself . 

JIM  ENGLISH,  USWA:  1  stand  here  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I'd  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  delegates  the  plight  of  Rodney  Dilks,  who  was  an  employee  for  28 
years  at  Ladede  Steel  in  Alton,  Illinois.  LaClede  is  now  shut  down.  Ifs  one  of  the  10  or  11 
steel  plants  in  this  coimtry  that  are  now  shut  down  and  are  highly  unlikely  to  come  back 
up  again. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Dilks  also  has  a  severe  medical  condition.  He  has  bone  marrow 
cancer,  and  he's  built  up  about  $200,000  in  medical  bUls  which,  unfortunately,  his  health 
insurance  wiU  not  cover  because  his  company  is  in  bankruptcy. 

There  are  lots  of  Rodney  Dilkses  in  this  country  today.  The  manufacturing  industry, 
and  in  particular  the  steel  industry,  are  on  the  verge  of  devastation.  We've  been  looking 
to  the  federal  government  for  help  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  and  all  we  get  in  return  is  Fast 
Track. 

We  have  got  to  have  help  from  the  government,  both  in  terms  of  capital  formation 
and  in  terms  of  needed  health  care  improvements,  if  our  manufacturing  industry  and,  in 
particular,  our  steel  industry  is  to  survive. 

Unfortunately,  what  we  seem  to  get  from  the  Republican  administration  and  from 
the  Republican  leadership  in  Congress  is  the  same  old  nonsense  about  government  not 
doing  anything  to  help.  And  equally  unfortunately,  it  seems  that  much  of  the 
Demoaatic  Party  have  become  summer  soldiers  and  sunshine  patriots,  as  that  phrase 
was  used  this  morning. 

If  we're  going  to  solve  the  manufacturing  crisis,  we're  going  to  need  help  from  the 
entire  labor  movement,  we're  going  to  need  help  from  Congress  to  get  the  problem 
addressed.  I  would  urge  the  delegates  to  support  this  resolution.  And  more  importantly, 
after  we  leave  today  to  do  everything  we  can  with  our  representatives  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  focus  on  the  problem  of  the  manufacturing  industry  and  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing done  to  solve  that  problem.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  2. 

NOEL  BEASLEY,  UNITE:  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  address  an  economic  scandal. 
FELDMAN:  Please  teU  us  who  you  are,  please. 
BEASLEY:  Noel  Beasley  with  UNITE.  I'm  sony. 

I  rise  to  address  an  economic  scandal  that's  sweeping  aaoss  the  United  States  as  we 
meet  here  in  session  involving  the  Emon  Corporation.  The  scandal  exposes  major  flaws 
in  both  our  economic  and  our  political  system. 

Because  of  the  scandalous  behavior  of  Enron's  officers  and  directors,  thousands  of 
jobs  have  been  jeopardized  and  will  be  lost  because  of  their  corrupt  and  criminal  prac- 
tices. Union  workers'  pensions  have  been  adversely  affected  in  a  number  of  serious  ways. 
The  401  (k)s  of  IBEW  members  and  other  Enron  employees  have  been  literally  wiped  out 
because  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  Enron's  directors  and  officials. 

Our  Taft-Hartley  pensions  have  suffered  millions  of  dollars  of  losses  in  their  portfolios 
because  of  not  just  inaccurate  but  deceitful  reporting  by  the  officers  and  directors  of 
Enron. 

We've  also  seen  that  thousands  of  individual  investors,  including  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  union  members,  have  seen  their  portfolios  diminished  in  value  as  well. 

Also  exposed  are  the  terrible  flaws  in  our  so-called  independent  auditing  system. 
Arthur  Andersen,  the  auditor  for  Enron,  was  collecting  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions 
of  dollars  in  consulting  fees  on  one  side  of  the  equation  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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equation  they  were  conducting  so-called  independent  audits  of  the  corporation. 

UNITE  and  the  Amalgamated  Bank  are  fighting  back  on  this  front.  The  Amalgamated 
Bank,  labor's  bank,  an  hour  or  so  ago  held  a  press  conference  in  New  York  in  which  we 
announced  that  we  are  going  to  be  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  that's  going  to  go  after 
the  directors  and  officers  in  Enron  and  nail  them  to  the  wall  where  they  deserve  to  be 
nailed.  (Applause) 

1  think  if  s  also  useful  to  point  out  that  the  trail  of  Enron  leads  directly  back  to  the 
White  House.  Kenneth  Lay,  the  CEO  of  Enron,  is  the  largest  single  supporter  of  President 
Bush,  both  as  governor  and  as  president.  Dick  Cheney  is  a  dose  personal  friend  of  Ken 
Lay.  And  most  of  the  economic  policies  on  energy  that  were  shaped  by  Cheney  were 
actually  written  and  drafted  by  Ken  Lay. 

We  believe  in  UNITE  that  it's  important  that  corrupt  corporate  officials  should  be 
jailed,  the  same  way  as  any  other  thief,  the  same  way  as  any  other  criminal.  We  think  we 
should  remove  politicians  who  pimp  for  their  corporate  masters.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  3. 

CHERRYL  GORDON,  AFSCME:  I'm  witii  the  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees  out  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  6  and  its  caU  for  greater  support  for  state  and  local 
government.  For  over  a  year  now,  state  and  local  governments  have  been  experiencing  a 
serious  slowdown  in  their  economies.  Many  are  being  forced  to  cut  spending  and  raise 
taxes. 

As  early  as  October,  17  states  had  midyear  budget  shortfalls,  11  were  already  in  reces- 
sion, with  15  more  close  behind.  At  least  nine  states  have  implemented  across-the-board 
spending  cuts  and  another  eight  are  raising  taxes.  Still  others  have  canceled  or  delayed 
capital  buUding  improvements  or  projects. 

The  events  of  9/11  only  made  matters  worse.  My  state.  New  Jersey,  has  frozen  hiring 
and  spending,  while  other  states  have  seen  a  surge  in  demand  for  services  and  benefits 
while  the  resources  are  declining. 

To  minimize  fiscal  pressure  on  states,  my  union,  AFSCME,  is  working  to  ensure  that 
Congress  provides  a  substantial  infusion  of  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments. 
And,  in  particular,  an  enhanced  Medicaid  match  will  help  states  offset  their  steep  cost 
hikes.  Such  aid  will  have  immediate  anti-recessionary  impact  on  state  and  local 
economies,  and  it  could  be  quickly  and  effidentiy  distributed.  This  would  free  up 
resources  for  other  needs. 

9/11  drew  an  important  line  in  the  sand  for  other  reasons.  In  particular,  for  many 
Americans  9/11  marked  a  turning  point  in  attitudes  about  the  public  sector  and  public- 
sector  employees.  Many  of  our  everyday  heroes  we  cdebrate  at  this  very  convention  are 
public  employees.  Their  valor  on  September  11th  and  their  dogged  persistence  thereafter 
have  proved  what  we  in  the  public  sector  have  always  known,  that  is,  some  work  is  sim- 
ply too  important  to  entrust  in  profit-maximizing  private  corporations.  (Applause) 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  resolution  recognizes  the  important  role  that  public 
employees  play  and  the  public  sector  plays,  that  it  calls  for  continued  delivery  of  basic 
safety  net  protections  by  the  public  sector  and  that  it  addresses  the  need  for  greater  public 
support  to  hdp  state  and  local  government;  and  that  they  respond  to  enormous  fiscal 
crises  that  many  face. 

We  would  also  urge  the  ddegates  at  this  convention  to  go  back  home  to  their  states 
and  lobby  their  individual  senators  and  House  of  Representatives  members  to  support  not 
only  this  resolution  but  a  good  economic  stimulus  package.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Now  I  would  like  to  give  the  floor  to  Vice  President  Ed  Fire. 
(Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  FIRE,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you,  Sandy,  and  good 
morning,  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  to  President  Raynor,  I  am  prop- 
erly chagrined.  You  wiU  never  see  me  in  front  of  a  convention  again  without  a  union  suit 
on. 

In  any  event,  let  me  make  a  few  comments,  if  1  may,  on  this  very,  very  important 
resolution. 

The  truth  is,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  have  heard  eloquently  expressed  here 
today,  that  many  of  the  very  basic  industries  of  our  country  are  in  literally  the  greatest  cri- 
sis since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  And,  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  resvilt 
is  more  and  more  and  more  and  more  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  labor  movement 
continue  to  lose  their  jobs.  In  the  past  15  months  alone,  1  million,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more  manufacturing  workers  have  lost  their  jobs.  My  brothers  and  sisters,  there  are 
fewer  American  manufacturing  workers  today  than  there  were  36  years  ago,  in  1965. 

And  it  ain't  about  just  one  industry  that  is  being  devastated.  It  is  the  historic,  basic, 
strong,  powerful  industries  that  built  this  country.  It's  the  electrical  and  the  electronic 
union  industry.  It's  the  steel  industry.  It's  the  auto  industry.  It's  the  rubber  industry.  It's 
paper.  It's  glass.  It's  textile.  It's  apparel.  And,  yes,  so  many,  many  more. 

Frankly,  I  was  struck  on  Monday  when  the  convention  opened  when  our  great 
union  chorus  sang  that  wonderful  song  "This  Land  is  My  Land."  And  it  really  is  a  wonder- 
ful song.  I  think  if  s  the  national  anthem  of  the  labor  movement  as  far  as  I'm  concemed. 
And  it  was  very,  very  beautifully  sung. 

And  yesterday.  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  used  the  tide  of  the  song  in  his  remarks  to 
draw  important  parallels.  But  in  thinking  about  those  words,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that 
"this  land  is  my  land,"  the  question  in  my  mind  is  this:  Is  this  land,  the  land  that  we 
love,  a  good  land,  a  fair  land  and  a  just  land  for  the  workers  of  America? 

For  the  manufacturing  workers,  is  my  land  truly  a  good  land?  AU  of  those  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  probably  by  now  mdUions  in  CaUfomia  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  is  my 
land  a  good  land  and  a  fair  land  and  a  just  land  for  the  over  100,000  members  of  my 
union  whose  television  jobs  and  whose  radio  jobs  were  lost  on  the  New  York  island? 

Is  my  land  a  good  land  for  the  millions  of  auto  workers  and  the  millions  of  steel 
workers  and  the  millions  of  mbber  workers  and  the  millions  of  electrical  workers  whose 
jobs  in  the  heartiand  of  America  are  now  gone,  long  gone  to  Mexico  and  everywhere  else 
around  the  world  that  the  corporations  nm? 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  we  can't  hide  from  the  truth.  We  can't  hide  from  the  facts. 
And  the  truth  is  this:  The  workers  in  American  manufacturing  today  are  confronted  with 
the  worst,  the  absolutely  worst  of  all  worlds.  Through  corporate  greed,  through  globaliza- 
tion, they  are  literally  destioying  the  union  industries  of  our  country. 

And  the  truth  is  this  as  well,  there  is  absolutely  no  union,  as  hard  as  we  all  toil  in  the 
vineyards  of  organizing,  as  hard  as  we  try,  there  ain't  no  union  today  in  America,  no 
industrial  union  that  can  organize  fast  enough  to  make  up  for  the  devastating  loss  of  our 
membership. 

My  message  is  simply  this,  brothers  and  sisters,  it's  the  same  old  story,  if  s  something 
we  always  have  done,  and  it's  what  we've  got  to  keep  doing  and,  in  fact,  we  have  to 
stiengthen  our  efforts.  And  that  is,  we  have  to  fight.  We  have  to  fight  like  we've  never 
fought  before  to  save  whaf  s  left  of  the  American  manufacturing  industry  in  our  country. 
And  we  have  to  fight  in  every  single  arena  that  we  can.  We  have  to  fight  to  secure  as  best 
we  can  our  union  manufacturing  jobs  at  the  bargaining  table. 

We've  got  to  fight,  as  tough  as  it  is,  to  try  to  organize  more  manufacturing  workers  in 
every  manufacturing  union  in  America. 
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And  we've  got  to  fight  in  the  political  arena  as  well.  And  1  ask  you,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  always  remember  this,  just  never,  never,  never  forget  it.  We  have  never— we  the 
labor  movement  and  the  members  that  we  are  privileged  to  represent — ^we  have  never 
received  anything  from  the  goodness  of  the  hearts  of  the  corporations  of  this  country  or 
from  the  federal  or  the  state  and  the  local  government  of  this  country.  What  we  have  is 
what  we  have  been  tough  enough  to  take,  brothers  and  sisters.  That's  what  the  real  world 
is  about.  (Applause) 

If  I  may,  let  me  close  with  these  few  words.  They  are  the  words  of  a  famous  poet, 
Dylan  Thomas.  They're  great  words  and  they  are  eloquent.  Dylan  Thomas  said  this  and 
wrote  this.  He  said,  "Do  not  go  gently  into  that  good  night.  Rage,  rage  against  the  dying 
of  the  light." 

In  our  battle,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  in  our  struggle  for  the  best  jobs  in  America, 
imion  jobs,  manufacturing  jobs,  1  say  to  you,  rage,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  rage  against 
the  dying  of  the  light.  And  I  thank  you  very,  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  With  your  permission,  we  will  interrupt  the  discussion  and  debate  and 
consideration  of  Resolution  No.  6.  As  you  know  so  well,  we  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us, 
putting  America  back  to  work  and  turning  low-wage,  no-benefit  jobs  into  good  jobs  that 
support  working  families. 

To  do  it,  we'll  have  to  bmld  our  political  power,  and  we  have  to  do  it  under  extremely 
challenging  circumstances.  We  have  a  presidential  administration  more  hostile  to  work- 
ing family  interests  than  we've  seen  in  a  long  time.  We've  got  an  anti-worker  contingent 
in  Congress  fighting  us  tooth  and  nail.  We've  got  corporations  and  their  front  groups 
pouring  bUlions  of  dollars  into  politicians'  campaign  coffers.  We've  got  a  right  wing  try- 
ing to  buy  anti-worker  ballot  initiatives  aaoss  the  country. 

Fortimately,  working  families  also  have  friends.  We  couldn't  have  a  stronger  ally  in 
our  crucial  work  for  working  families  than  Dick  Gephardt.  Representative  Gephardt,  or 
better.  Leader  Gephardt,  has  to  join  us  by  satellite  rather  than  in  person  today  because 
he's  busy  in  Washington,  as  you  know,  keeping  the  House  in  line. 

Dick  Gephardt  has  stood  with  working  families  throughout  most  important  batties, 
for  help  for  our  hard-working  people  who  lost  their  jobs  since  September  11th,  for  fair 
trade,  for  health  care  reform,  for  tax  policies  that  don't  penalize  families  that  work,  for 
money  rather  than  having  their  money  work  for  them. 

Dick  Gephardt  is  one  member  of  Congress  who  really  gets  it,  that  workers'  rights  are 
incomplete  until  every  working  woman  and  man  truly  has  the  freedom  to  choose  to  join 
a  union  without  employer  interference,  harassment  or  firing. 

America's  working  families  are  fortimate  to  have  such  a  strong,  staunch  supporter  as 
the  top-ranking  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Brothers  and  sisters,  let's  hear 
from  leader  Dick  Gephardt.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  RICHARD  GEPHARDT,  (D)  Missouri, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Thank  you,  John,  very  much.  I'm  really  sorry  that  1  can't  be  with  all  of  you  in 
person,  but  you  know  that  we  have  work  that  we  need  to  finish  here  in  Washington. 
We  have  a  vote  on  Fast  Track  tomonow,  and  we're  going  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  defeat  this  anti-worker  bill.  (Applause) 

We  also  need  to  take  up  economic  stimulus  and  worker  relief  right  after  that. 

But  first,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  war  and  the  September  11th  attacks  against 
Americans.  What  1  want  you  to  know  is  this:  We  are  united.  Democrats,  Republicans.  We 
are  imited.  Congress  and  the  president.  We  are  united  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and 
we're  not  going  to  be  divided  by  terror,  and  we're  not  going  to  let  those  with  hate  in  their 
hearts  divide  the  greatest  cotmtry  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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Our  workers  are  brave,  they're  decent,  they  have  character,  they  have  commitment. 
The  tag  line  on  your  commercial  is  right:  America  is  a  union.  What  we've  seen  from  you 
these  last  months  is  that  this  challenge,  as  great  and  as  complicated  as  it  may  be,  will  be 
met,  and  it  will  be  overcome. 

Hundreds  of  firefighters  and  police  ran  into  the  World  Trade  Center  to  save  lives, 
thinking  of  others,  not  themselves.  Ironworkers  left  jobs  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  go  to 
Ground  Zero  to  help  victims  thinking  of  others,  not  themselves.  Steelworkers  as  1  speak 
are  standing  in  mbble  looking  for  himian  remains  trying  to  help  others,  not  themselves. 
Pilots  and  flight  attendants  in  their  last  moments  on  those  doomed  flights  comforted 
passengers,  thinking  of  others,  not  themselves.  (Applause) 

America  is  a  union.  The  labor  movement  aeated  the  broad  middle  class  of  this  great- 
est country  that's  ever  existed  on  Earth.  You  give  workers  a  voice.  You  fight  for  himian 
rights.  You  fight  for  a  living  wage.  You  fight  for  better  health  care.  You  drive  the  trucks 
and  trains  that  move  goods  across  this  country.  You  build  our  skysaapers,  help  our  econ- 
omy and  represent  humanity  at  its  best. 

We  cannot  pay  Up  service  to  workers'  needs.  We  need  to  take  action  that  makes  a 
positive  difference  in  the  lives  of  working  families.  1  am  appalled  that  Republicans  are 
refusing  to  help  the  unemployed.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  lost  jobs.  I've 
been  told  that  100,000  Culinary  Workers  have  lost  their  jobs  since  September  the  11th. 

We're  in  a  recession.  Economists  made  it  official  last  week.  I  have  breakfast  each 
week  with  the  president  and  bipartisan  congressional  leaders,  and  1  teU  the  president 
every  week — I  told  him  this  morning — that  we  need  to  come  to  an  agreement  now  to 
help  workers  and  stimulate  this  economy.  (Applause) 

But  in  Congress,  it's  been  almost  three  months,  three  months  since  we  passed  a  bill 
to  help  the  aiirlines,  since  the  speaker  promised  me  to  bring  up  a  bill  to  address  the  critical 
issue  of  worker  relief.  It's  almost  three  months. 

We've  taken  up  all  kinds  of  spending  bills.  We  have  an  insurance  industry  biU.  We've 
taken  up  a  Republican  tax  cut.  One  hundred  billion  they  want  to  give  to  corporations  and 
the  wealthiest  individuals.  Republicans  gave  $20  billion  in  tax  relief  in  that  bill  to  corpora- 
tions through  the  repeal  of  the  corporate  alternative  minimum  tax  going  back  to  1986. 

We've  dealt  in  two  instances  with  the  airline  industry,  all  of  which  we  needed  to  do. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this:  I  am  unwilling  to  take  up  one  more  bill  to  deal  with  one  more 
industry  or  corporate  contributor  to  the  Republican  Party  until  we  finally  deal  with  the 
most  important  problem  that  faces  us  as  a  country  today,  and  that's  the  thousands  of 
people  that  are  unemployed  in  America.  (Applause) 

These  Americans  have  no  income.  They  have  no  health  insurance.  Their  families  are 
exposed,  no  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  they  now  face.  This  is  the  bill  that  we 
ought  to  have  on  the  floor  tomorrow  instead  of  Fast  Track,  and  Democrats  are  unwilling 
to  continue  taking  up  bill  after  bill  after  bill  until  we  deal  with  the  most  critical  issues 
facing  your  members  and  the  American  people.  We  cannot  let  September  the  11th  push 
our  core  agenda  to  the  side  and  obscure  it  in  the  year  ahead.  We  can  and  we  will  fight  for 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  education,  patients'  rights,  prescription  drugs  and  tax  relief  for 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor. 

We  must  provide  aid  to  struggling  state  and  local  governments,  as  John  Sweeney  has 
argued,  because  to  put  it  in  John's  words,  if  it's  good  enough  for  airlines  and  the  insur- 
ance industry,  it's  good  for  the  fire  and  police  protection,  health  care  and  other  services 
that  are  provided  by  local  government. 

Finally,  we  must  fight  for  labor  rights.  We  need  to  pass  labor  law  reform  to  give 
people  a  free,  uncoerced  choice  about  whether  they  want  to  join  a  union.  (Applause) 

We  need  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  and  pass  immigration  reform.  We  need  to 
make  unions  stiong  by  giving  you  the  tools  to  organize  people  effectively.  We  must  rec- 
ognize this  fundamental  truth:  Our  agendas  are  the  same,  and  when  there  are  more  of 
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you,  there  are  more  of  us  in  the  Congress.  America  is  a  union. 

I  saw  firsthand  a  few  weeks  ago  the  power  of  American  unions  when  I  visited  Mexico 
with  my  friend  Tom  Daschle.  We  visited  the  town  of  Puebla.  About  900  workers  at  the 
Mexmode  plant  there  produce  sweatshirts  for  American  colleges. 

Until  recently,  workers  faced  harassment  from  supervisors.  Cafeteria  food  had  worms 
in  it.  Workers  had  no  access  to  fair  pay,  health  care  or  the  right  to  organize.  But  they  did. 

The  leaders  of  the  organizing  drive  walked  from  house  to  house.  They  talked  with 
workers  and  families  of  workers.  They  went  on  strike  and  they  were  locked  out. 

Then  American  workers,  together  with  college  students,  pressured  Nike,  which  is  the 
plant's  major  purchaser,  until  it  refused  to  buy  goods  from  the  plant.  The  Mexican  work- 
ers got  their  jobs  back.  They  have  received  two  raises  just  this  year.  And  they  have  decent 
food  finally  in  the  cafeteria. 

They  formed  the  first  independent  union  at  a  Mexican  maquiladora  plant.  When  1 
recently  spoke  with  the  union  leader,  Marcela  Tapepa,  she  said  she  knew  workers  were 
going  to  win  because,  she  said,  "We  had  unity  and  we  had  international  American  support." 

Republicans  are  promising  to  bring  up  Fast  Track  legislation  tomorrow  before  taking 
up  worker  relief  and  real  economic  stimulus  that  will  help  workers.  Their  Fast  Track  bill 
promotes  a  race  to  the  bottom.  It  encourages  companies  to  export  jobs  outside  the 
United  States.  It  fails  to  require  meaningful  labor  and  environmental  protections  in  the 
core  text  of  future  agreements. 

Their  Fast  Track  bill  does  not  fix  the  flaws  in  NAFTA.  It  does  not  strengthen  health, 
safety  and  environmental  standards  at  aU  levels  here  at  home.  And  it  doesn't  increase 
congressional  oversight  of  these  agreements. 

We  defeated  one-dimensional  trade  policies  and  we  won  big  victories  with  your  help 
in  1997,  in  1998  and  again  in  Seattie.  We  demonstrated  when  they  don't  include  worker 
and  environmental  protections  in  the  core  text  of  tieaties,  such  policies  will  fail.  We 
know  income  inequality  expanded  even  with  these  agreements  in  place  in  the  1990s,  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  economic  growth  in  history. 

I  opposed  NAFTA.  I  believe  it  failed  to  create  conditions  for  the  rise  of  a  middle  class 
in  Mexico  and  undermined  living  standards  here,  especially  in  manufacturing,  as  many 
of  yotir  speakers  have  been  saying.  We  now  have  seven  years'  experience  with  that  agree- 
ment. It  has  brought  manufacturing  wages  down.  It  has  increased  productivity  in 
Mexico,  but  it's  lowered  wages  there  as  well.  Wages  in  Mexico  are  lower  today  than  they 
were  before  NAFTA.  And  the  agreement  has  failed  the  American  people. 

The  Republican  Fast  Track  bUl  contains  loose,  vague,  imprecise  language  that  is  not 
at  all  sufficient.  It's  not  serious,  it's  not  clear.  It's  just  plain  wrong.  It  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stcind;  and  we  will  not  let  it  stand.  (Applause) 

Unions  have  strength.  Fast  Track  wiU  not  go  unopposed.  We  will  fight,  fight  as  hard 
as  we  know  how  for  economic  stimulus  focused  on  working  families.  With  yovir  help. 
Democrats  will  win  back  the  majority  in  the  House.  And  when  we  do,  it  vnU  be  your 
agenda  that's  going  to  come  first. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  America.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dick. 
GEPHARDT:  Thank  you,  John. 

SWEENEY:  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  delegates  have  been  on  the  phones,  faxing, 
e-mailing  and  calling  their  own  tioops  back  at  home  to  lobby  the  Congress.  We've  been 
calling  all  of  your  members  to  try  and  impress  upon  them  how  serious  the  Fast  Track  or 
trade  promotion  vote  is.  We're  following  your  lead,  so  keep  up  the  good  work. 
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GEPHARDT:  Thank  you,  John.  God  bless  everyone. 
SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Now  I'll  call  our  chair,  Sandra  Feldman,  back  to  continue  the  debate  on  Resolution  6. 
REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY  COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6  (Continued) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  John.  We  will  go  back  now  to  miaophone  1.  Please  identify 
yourself. 

JACK  SHEA,  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  Labor  Council:  I'm  here  today  speaking 
as  president  of  the  Pittsburgh/ Allegheny  County  Labor  Council.  My  union,  lUErCWA, 
and  the  labor  council  obviously,  stands  in  support  of  Resolution  6. 

1  was  bom  and  raised  in  Pittsburgh  when  you  could  go  up  and  down  the  rivers  and 
see  manufacturing  at  its  peak.  It  was  Steelworkers  and  there  was  other  manufacturing  that 
worked  from  Steelworker  plants  that  are  no  longer  there.  They're  putting  high-tech  firms 
in  there  now  with  five  and  10  and  15  employees.  Nowhere  near  the  kind  of  jobs  that 
we're  used  to  in  the  manufacturing  industry. 

1  know  all  of  us  have  our  core  issues  and  we  have  to  concentrate  on  those.  But 
there's  one  issue  that's  important  to  all  of  us,  and  that's  jobs.  We  can't  forget  that.  We 
have  to,  if  needed — and  1  stand  before  you  today  and  1  will  tell  you  that  our  labor  coundl 
is  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes. 

We're  fortunate  to  have  the  Steelworkers'  international  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  we're  just  as  fortunate  to  have  all  the  affiliates  that  are  in  Allegheny  County  that 
support  our  labor  council,  the  building  trades,  manufacturing,  servicing. 

I  want  to  dose,  and  I'm  going  to  close  on  a  down  note.  I  got  word  late  last  night  that 
something  we've  been  working  on  in  Allegheny  County  for  four  years  was  defeated  by 
one  vote,  and  that's  the  living  wage  bill.  The  reason  why  it  was  defeated  is  because  now 
we're  starting  to  run  a  deficit  in  the  state.  One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  just  does  not 
think  that  he  can  get  any  money  from  the  state,  so  he  voted  no. 

We  all  must  stand  up  and  start  fighting.  We  support  Resolution  6.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  2. 

DOLORES  GORCZYCA,  Professional  and  Technical  Engineers:  We  are  all 

aware  of  the  devastating  effects  September  11th  has  had  on  the  American  economy.  But 
we  have  to  remember  the  economy  started  to  take  a  downturn  prior  to  September  11th. 
The  U.S.  has  experienced  steadily  growing  trade  deficits  for  nearly  three  decades,  and 
these  deficits  have  accelerated  rapidly  since  NAFTA  took  effect  in  1994  and  the  WTO  was 
created  in  1995. 

The  toll  on  U.S.  employment  has  been  heavy.  From  1994  to  2000,  growing  tirade 
deficits  eliminated  a  net  total  of  3  million  actual  and  potential  jobs  from  the  U.S.  economy. 

We  have  witnessed  the  manufacturing  industry  slowly  deteriorate  as  these  jobs  went 
south  to  Mexico.  Many  of  you  may  not  be  aware  that  a  lot  of  our  bargaining  unit  work 
has  also  been  shipped  overseas.  Our  designers  and  drafters  at  major  engineering  corpora- 
tions have  seen  their  work  shipped  over  to  India,  where  plans  are  developed  and  shipped 
back  to  the  United  States  for  corrections. 

We  have  witnessed  the  closing  of  General  Electiic  plants  ojne  after  another  as  more 
and  more  work  is  shipped  to  Mexico  and  China.  Professionals  who  believed  their  work, 
talent  and  experience  was  invaluable  to  their  companies  are  now  finding  themselves 
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being  laid  off.  They  have  learned  that  being  a  professional  does  not  make  them  immune 
to  the  corporate  greed  that  exists  in  America  today. 

And  yet  despite  the  substantial  evidence  that  current  trade  policies  have  resulted  in 
massive  trade  deficits  and  job  losses,  the  Bush  administration  is  pressing  Congress  for  Fast 
Track  trade  negotiating  authority.  We  can  say  goodbye  to  more  U.S.  jobs  if  this  happens. 

During  the  last  couple  of  days,  we  have  listened  to  speakers  who  spoke  about  the  dis- 
astrous aftermath  of  September  11th.  AH  of  us  remember  the  airline  bailout  biU.  Many 
imions  in  this  room  aggressively  lobbied  to  see  that  that  biU  was  passed.  IFPTE  lobbied  to 
have  the  Boeing  Company  and  employees  included  in  the  bill  for  the  inclusion  of 
unemployment  insurance,  since  we  are  being  directly  affected  there. 

Congress  granted  the  airlines  $15  billion  to  help  them  through  this  difficult  time. 
Billions  more  were  pledged  to  provide  support  to  the  insurance  companies.  And  in  the 
Boeing  Company,  top  people  announced  that  they  can  hold  profit  margins  by  cutting 
workers — save  the  company  and  sacrifice  the  people. 

But  there  is  a  catch.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  the  U.S.  workers  that  are  at  risk.  WhUe 
people  are  being  put  onto  the  streets  here  in  the  United  States,  Boeing  is  affirming  its 
commitment  to  maintaining  and  expanding  design  centers  in  Moscow,  South  Africa 
and  Madrid. 

FELDMAN:  Sister,  1  just  want  to  remind  you  the  red  light  is  on,  so  if  you  will  please 
try  to  conclude  now. 

GORCZYCA:  The  corporations  have  received  lightning-quick  action  to  help  bail 
them  out  but  the  workers  are  still  waiting  for  their  relief.  If  we  carmot  count  on  our 
current  officials  to  do  the  right  thing,  then  we  have  to  work  to  see  that  we  have  elected 
officials  who  wUl.  We  need  to  keep  our  jobs  here  in  America  and  America  working. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Microphone  No.  3. 

KENNETH  ZELLER,  Indiana  State  AFI^CIO:  Madam  Chair,  I'm  president  of  the 
Indiana  State  AFL-CIO  and  a  United  Steelworker  of  America  member. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  stand  in  support  of  this  resolution,  not  as  a  Steelworker,  but  to 
talk  to  you  about  how  this  affects  everyone.  Indiana  is  the  number  one  manufacturer  of 
steel  in  the  nation.  But  slowly  but  surely  every  one  of  those  steel  mills  is  running  out  of 
business.  They're  being  run  out  of  business  by  dumping  of  illegal  steel  in  this  country. 
And  we've  heard  time  and  time  again  at  this  convention  and  throughout  our  imion  lives 
that  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all. 

In  northwest  Indiana,  there  is  not  a  building  trades  person  that  is  working  in  those 
steel  mills.  They  all  have  to  travel  to  Illinois  to  work. 

This  legislative  session  we  are  contemplating  a  bill  to  bail  out  the  school  systems  in 
northwest  Indiana  to  stem  the  tide  of  lajong  off  teachers  in  those  areas. 

And  our  state  workers,  because  of  the  loss  in  revenue  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  our  state 
workers  are  not  going  to  get  a  raise  this  year  and  possibly  next  year.  We  have  to  do  every- 
thing we  can,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  do  everything  I  can,  to  help  get  every  one  of  our 
affiliates,  wherever  they  need  help,  working  together,  because  that's  how  union  brothers 
and  sisters  survive.  So  I  ask  you  to  all  stand  for  this  resolution  and  help  us  stop  the  steel 
dvimping  in  this  country  and  put  everybody  back  to  work  where  they  should  be.  Thank 
you  very  much,  and  God  bless.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  1. 
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TERRY  BOM>S,  USWA:  I'm  the  director  of  our  District  12  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  which  covers  the  southwestern  United  States.  There's  no  ques- 
tion if  you  visit  District  12,  you  can  see  the  devastation  that  has  been  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  our  government  to  have  an  industrial  policy  to  protect  the  workers  of  our  nation. 

I  am  the  chair  of  our  union's  nonferrous  industry  conference.  At  one  time,  that 
conference  represented  more  than  60,000  workers  who  mined  and  milled  and  smelted 
copper  in  our  nation.  Now,  we  have  less  than  3,000  workers  in  that  industry.  There's  only 
one  copper  company  that's  left  in  this  coimtry  that's  domestically  owned.  The  others  are 
owned  by  foreigners.  Grupo  Mexico  owns  Asarco  Inc.,  which  is  a  150-year-old  copper 
company,  been  in  business  for  nearly  all  that  time.  We  have  represented  those  workers  all 
that  time,  and  now  they're  owned  by  a  Mexican  copper  company,  and  they  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

So  our  union  is  fighting  like  hell  to  try  to  save  the  steel  industry,  but  we  also  realize 
that  it's  not  just  the  steel  industry  thaf  s  in  trouble  in  this  country.  It's  all  of  our  other 
industries.  Our  labor  movement  is  in  trouble.  The  labor  movement  in  the  United  States 
was  bom  in  the  mines  and  mills,  and  if  we  don't  have  people  manufacturing  in  those 
mines  and  mills,  we  are  in  danger  of  not  having  a  labor  movement. 

I  rise  in  complete  and  total  support  of  Resolution  6.  We  must  go  back  home  and  do 
what  a  former  director  of  mine  said:  It's  easy  to  sit  here  and  adopt  the  resolution.  The  dif- 
ficult task  is  to  go  back  and  carry  out  to  resolute  that  resolution,  and  thaf  s  what  we  must 
do.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Microphone  2. 

DAVID  WINTERS,  American  Federation  of  Musicians:  I'd  like  to  share  some 
words  regarding  economics  that  highlight  the  need  for  us  to  join  together  and  fight  for 
working  families.  I  sing  in  favor  of  this  resolution. 

. .  .Delegate  Winters  sang  the  following: 

Strangers  on  the  right  with  lots  of  money, 

Seems  they're  mostiy  white. 

Except,  of  course,  their  money. 

They  control  the  news,  TV  and  radio. 

If  you  have  a  home,  they  hold  the  mortgage. 

They  sell  you  your  car. 

They  sell  insurance. 

If  you  have  a  job,  you  probably  work  for  them. 

Even  though  they're  in  high-income  brackets. 

They  have  such  loopholes,  they  pay  no  taxes. 

Just  like  Ross  Perot,  they  have  so  much  dough. 

With  their  personal  corporate  profits, 

They  can  mn  for  public  office.  (Applause) 

They  exploit  the  world. 

They  have  no  conscience. 

If  you  wind  up  poor,  it's  not  their  problem. 

They  don't  give  a  damn,  those  strangers  on  the  right. 

Scooby  dooby  doo. 

WINTERS:  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

FELDMAN:  Bravo.  Thank  you  so  much  for  that.  Miaophone  3.  Tough  act  to  follow, 
in  the  true  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
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ALAN  LINK,  North  Central  Washington  Central  Labor  Council:  Thank  you, 
Madam  Chair.  I'm  seaetary  of  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  and  a  40-year  proud 
member  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  It's  imperative  that  we  have  a  trade  policy 
that  puts  our  members  on  equal  ground.  Out  west,  our  manufacturing  base  is  disappear- 
ing monthly.  We  file  more  trade  act  petitions  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  We 
need  to  have  a  policy  that  will  invest  in  our  country,  not  globally.  We  need  a  policy  for 
us,  and  by  that,  1  mean  the  United  States  and  our  members.  I  xirge  your  adoption.  Thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Miaophone  2. 

ALAN  HUGHES,  Arkansas  AFI^CIO:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 

We're  not  a  big  state.  We're  no  different  than  the  large  states.  We've  been  hit  in  every 
area  you  can  think  of.  We  used  to  have  shoe  plants  that  UNITE  used  to  represent.  We 
used  to  have  Alcoa  and  Rejmolds  the  Steelworkers  worked  in.  We've  seen  cutbacks  and 
shutdowns. 

We've  seen  paper  mills  shut  down.  They're  not  coming  back  up.  You  name  any 
union,  the  lUE  that  makes  motors  in  Arkansas,  UAW,  you  can  go  through  the  list,  every 
one  of  them's  been  touched.  And  all  of  our  service  and  state  and  county  employees  know 
if  we're  touched,  they're  going  to  be  touched  too. 

Oui  teachers  are  going  to  be  touched  because  we  lose  our  tax  base.  The  next  thing 
you  know,  our  state's  come  up  short  on  taxes.  Who  do  they  go  to?  They  go  to  your  states, 
cities  and  counties  wanting  more  money  from  the  others  that  are  working.  They're  still 
able  to  make  a  living,  want  more  to  keep  something  going. 

But  we  don't  see  the  raises  going  to  our  dty,  state,  county  employees.  We  don't  see 
the  raises  promised  going  to  the  teachers  because  we've  lost  our  base.  We've  lost  the 
good-paying  jobs.  We're  here  today  on  Arkansas  representing  them  asking  you  to  support 
Resolution  6,  and  God  bless  all.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  STEPHEN  YOKICH,  UAW:  I  promise  you  I  won't  sing  it, 
John,  because  if  I  sang  it,  we'd  really  be  in  trouble. 

FELDMAN:  Brother  Yokich,  you  have  to  teU  us  who  you  are. 

YOKICH:  My  name  is  Stephen  Phillip  Yokich,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  last  two  days,  we've  been  in  debate  about  different  issues, 
issues  that  face  aU  American  workers  no  matter  where  they're  from  or  no  matter  what 
their  job  is. 

Yet  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  we  have  lost  thousands  of  jobs.  Since  October  of 
2000,  we  have  lost  800,000  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  We  have  our  President 
Bush,  who  gives  money  to  the  airline  industries.  Did  he  ask  one  single  CEO  to  take  a 
million  dollar  or  2  million  dollar  cut?  HeU,  no,  he  didn't.  But  if  it  was  your  company  that 
was  in  business,  the  first  thing  they  would  have  done  is  come  to  the  workers  and  say, 
"Take  a  cut  and  I'll  take  a  cut.  Maybe  I'll  go  down  a  million  dollars.  You  take  half  the 
wages  that  you're  getting." 

This  is  what  we're  faced  with  as  American  workers.  You've  got  to  think  about  this. 
We've  talked  about  the  manufacturing  base.  If  we  were  really  to  go  to  war,  do  we  have 
the  ability  to  support  our  troops  with  the  American  manufacturing  base?  If  we  really  go 
to  war,  could  this  happen?  Could  they  bring  it  back  that  fast?  Because  they've  been 
destroying  it  for  three  years  now.  Without  a  manufacturing  base,  America  cannot  run. 
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You  have  to  understand  that.  (Applause) 
America  cannot  run. 

You  cannot  depend  on  not  only  Republican  presidents  but  a  Democratic  president 
who  said — ^he  said,  "When  we  sign  NAFTA,  we'U  bring  the  Mexican  workers'  income  up 
and  we'll  secure  their  jobs  for  them." 

Let  me  tell  you  the  same  president  of  the  United  States,  Bush,  is  now  saying  the 
same  thing.  The  Mexican  worker  makes  less  today  than  they  did  before  NAFTA.  Is  that 
helping  workers  around  the  world?  HeU,  no,  it  isn't.  You  and  I  know  it  isn't. 

Next  they're  going  to  go  to  China  and  then  the  Mexican  workers  will  be  undercut. 
That's  right,  they'll  go  to  China  with  their  great  trade  policy  and  more  manufacturing 
jobs  wUl  leave  the  shores  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  many  of  us  in  this  room  served  our  country  and  we  are  proud  of  it,  damn 
proud  of  it.  I  can  tell  you  that  when  you  put  somebody  like  Bush  in  who  doesn't  under- 
stand the  manufacturing  base,  and  1  see  these  Demoaats  slobbering  all  over  themselves 
to  get  in  line  to  help  him,  that's  sickening.  Why  in  the  hell  don't  they  get  out  of  our 
party  and  go  to  the  Republican  Party  where  they  damn  well  belong?  Thaf  s  where  they 
belong.  (Applause) 

We  have  some  great  leaders  in  the  Demoaatic  Party.  We've  heard  from  one  today. 
We  have  Dave  Bonior,  another  one.  I  can  go  right  down  the  list.  But  they  can't  fight 
without  the  majority. 

But,  yet,  we  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  by  the  D  or  the  R.  We  better  start  looking  at 
these  candidates.  We  better  start  asking  them  where  they  stand.  We  better  understand 
that  they  stand  for  working  people.  And  if  they  don't,  then  we  throw  their  ass  out  of 
office.  Thaf  s  what  if  s  about.  (Applause) 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  going  around  this  country  making  speeches  for  my  member- 
ship. We  in  my  tinion  alone  lost  100,000  jobs  to  NAFTA;  and  as  the  work  goes  to  China, 
we'll  probably  double  that.  That  base  is  dwindling  and  we  need  your  help.  Everybody  in 
this  room,  I  don't  care  what  your  base  is,  I  don't  care  what  union  you  belong  to,  we  fight 
together.  If  AFSCME  puts  up  a  picket  line  in  front  of  one  of  our  plants,  we  don't  go 
through  it.  If  the  Teamsters  come  out  and  strike  the  carhaulers  like  they  did  several  years 
ago,  we  stopped.  And  we  need  that  same  kind  of  support  from  everybody.  We  need  to 
stand  together. 

United  we  stand.  Divided  we  wiU  fall.  And  if  we  fall,  America  falls.  Thank  you  very  much. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Brother  Yokich.  Is  there  someone  at  microphone  1?  I  don't 
think  so,  or  2.  So  I  wiU  continue  with  miaophone  3. 

JAMES  NEELEY,  Tennessee  AFI^OO  Labor  Council:  Madam  Chair,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Resolution  6.  In  our  state  we've  lost  over  50,000  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  last 
year.  This  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  not  only  on  the  state  government,  but  on  our 
workforce. 

We  developed  a  Rapid  Response  team  to  go  out  and  work  with  the  laid-off  workers. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  when  you  go  out  and  meet  with  the  laid-off  workers  and  you  talk  to 
them  about  COBRA  and  they  tell  you  their  unemployment  insurance  is  not  enough  to 
even  pay  for  COBRA  for  health  care  for  one  month  for  those  laid-off  workers,  then  you 
realize  that  the  unemployment  benefits  are  not  enough  to  sustain  that  family. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  manufacturing  worker  is  crying  for  help.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Resolution  6. 

Madam  Chair,  I  call  the  question.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  OK,  thank  you  for  doing  that.  Actually  if  s  not  in  order.  However,  there 
are  no  other  speakers  standing  at  microphones;  therefore,  I  will  put  the  question. 
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All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  6,  please  say  aye. 
Opposed,  no. 

Resolution  6  is  overwhelmingly  adopted,  possibly  unanimously  adopted.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

{The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6   An  American  Economy  that  Works 
For  All  Working  Families 

Putting  America  Back  to  Work 

Restoring  the  Economy  Through  Sound  Tax  and  Spending  Policies 
Addressing  America's  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Crisis 
Improving  Service-Sector  fobs 

Valuing  the  Role  of  the  Public  Sector  and  Investing  to  Meet  Public  Needs 

Shaping  Tax  Fairness  for  Working  Families 

Regulating  in  the  Public  Interest 

Correcting  Failures  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

For  most  of  our  nation's  families,  realizing  the  American  dream  depends  on  a  healthy  and 
vibrant  economy.  But  a  growing  economy  alone  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  fruits  of  growth  be  shared  fairly  so  aU  working  families  benefit  from  the  prosperity 
they  create. 

Today  our  economy  is  faiUng  on  both  scores.  The  economic  growth  of  the  1990s  has 
come  to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  we  appear  to  have  entered  a  recession  of  imcertain  depth 
and  dxiration.  At  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  the  1990s  had  just  begun  to  dent  the 
massive  increase  in  income  inequality  that  beset  our  nation  over  the  past  generation. 

The  American  union  movement  is  committed  to  confronting  both  of  these  chal- 
lenges. We  will  promote  and  support  policies  designed  to  foster  renewed  and  sustained 
economic  growth.  And  we  wUl  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that  work  is  rewarding  and  fulfill- 
ing; that  workers  are  treated  with  fairness,  dignity  and  respect;  and  that  working  families 
fully  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  prosperous  economy.  Extending  the  boimty  of  prosperity 
to  working  families  is  not  only  a  matter  of  economic  fairness;  it  is  indispensable  to  sound 
and  sustained  economic  growth. 

Putting  America  Back  to  Work 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  American  economy  enjoyed  solid  growth  and  experienced  the 
longest  business  cycle  expansion  in  our  history.  The  unemployment  rate  edged  persistently 
lower,  hitting  3.9  percent  in  October  2000,  a  level  not  seen  in  30  years.  Productivity  growth 
accelerated  in  the  period  after  1996  and  real  wages  began  to  grow  once  again,  particularly 
for  workers  with  low  earnings.  Poverty  levels  fell,  and  the  numbers  of  Americans  without 
access  to  health  insurance  began  to  decline.  As  the  20th  century  drew  to  a  dose,  hopes  were 
high  that  the  tide  would  continue  to  rise  and  at  long  last  lift  all  boats. 

Full  employment  was  the  key  to  many  of  the  economy's  successes  during  the  1990s. 
Tight  labor  markets,  marked  by  low  unemployment,  aeate  the  conditions  that  foster 
productivity  growth  and  rising  wages.  Low  unemployment  rates  pressure  businesses  both 
to  pay  workers  fairly  and  to  invest  and  make  the  best  use  of  scarce  labor  supplies.  Rising 
wages  and  strong  employment  levels,  in  turn,  give  consumers  the  wherewithal  to 
pxirchase  what  is  produced.  Low  unemployment  fuels  a  virtuous  drcle  of  rising  living 
standards  and  increasing  productivity. 

Low  unemployment  rates  also  yield  tiemendous  social  benefits  by  providing  a  rung 
on  the  ladder  of  economic  opportunity  to  those  previously  excluded  from  the  labor  force. 
Without  the  opportimity  to  eam  a  living  and  acquire  job  skills,  it  is  impossible  to  partid- 
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pate  in  the  American  dream.  Falling  unemployment  throughout  the  second  half  of  the 
1990s  provided  this  opportunity  to  our  most  economically  disadvantaged  citizens,  and 
the  benefits  were  enormous  for  all  of  us.  People  everywhere  worked  when  given  the 
chance,  welfare  roles  shrank  and  economically  disadvantaged  inner-dty  areas  began  to 
revive. 

Finally,  low  unemployment  also  produces  major  fiscal  benefits.  High  levels  of 
employment  and  rising  wages  increase  tax  revenues  and  reduce  demand  for  social 
services.  They  also  generate  higher  profits  and  stock  market  gains,  which  add  to  public 
revenues  through  corporate  and  capital  gains  taxes.  As  a  result,  the  nation's  finances 
are  improved,  positioning  us  to  invest  in  education,  public  infirastructure,  health  care 
and  retirement  security. 

In  short,  low  unemployment  is  the  foimdation  of  rising  living  standards,  greater  pro- 
ductivity, enhanced  opportunities  for  the  most  disadvantaged  and  sound  public  finances. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  our  nation's  policymakers  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  bring 
down  unemployment,  which  has  risen  sharply  this  year,  and  to  move  decisively  toward  a 
full-employment  economy.  Such  steps  include  not  only  interest  rate  reductions  but  also 
strong  governmental  support  for  core  industries,  such  as  steel,  auto,  aerospace,  rubber, 
aluminum,  mining  and  paper,  which  provide  first-rate  jobs  while  bolstering  the  economy. 
Federal  investments  in  building  and  boosting  national  infrastructure — ^highways  and 
bridges,  our  public  health  and  public  school  systems,  mass  ttansit  and  communications 
networks  and  airport  and  airline  security — encourage  job  growth  and  meet  important  yet 
long-neglected  needs.  And  encouraging  or  permitting  the  use  of  public  monies,  such  as 
Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families  (TANF)  grants,  for  public-service  job  creation 
wUl  help  put  America  back  to  work. 

Restoring  the  Economy  Through  Sound  Tax  and  Spending  Policies 

A  commitment  to  putting  America  back  to  work  is  especially  critical  in  times  like  these, 
when  job  losses  are  mounting  and  the  economy  is  faltering.  Even  before  the  September 
attacks,  the  national  economy  was  almost  dead  in  the  water,  and  many  state  and  local 
governments  were  in  trouble.  The  terrorist  attacks  and  their  devastating  impact  on  con- 
sximer  confidence  and  consumption  accelerated  and  amplified  that  downturn.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  lowering  of  interest  rates  has  had  litfle  effect  on  the  downturn, 
making  it  essential  for  policymakers  to  use  expansionary  fiscal  policy— tax  and  spending 
policies — ^to  pump  money  into  the  economy  to  revive  economic  activity  and  put  America 
back  to  work.  Running  a  federal  deficit  now  is  not  only  appropriate,  it  is  essential. 

In  economic  downturns,  the  nation  should  pursue  sound  and  sensible  fiscal  expan- 
sion policies  that  provide  support  for  jobless  workers  and  in  the  process  help  revive  the 
economy,  promote  long-term  growth  and  meet  long-neglected  and  unfilled  social  needs. 
A  top  priority  must  be  to  assist  workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  who  have  experienced 
significant  cuts  in  work  hours.  Assisting  workers  is  not  only  the  right  thing  to  do,  it  is  the 
best  economic  stimulus,  because  it  puts  money  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  will  spend 
it,  thereby  bolstering  economic  activity.  Improving  unemployment  insurance  benefit 
levels  and  their  duration  is  a  proven  recession-fighting  tool.  The  federal  government 
also  should  help  defray  health  care  costs  for  jobless  workers  and  increase  funding  for 
high-quality  job  tiaining.  Similarly,  targeted  tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle-income  house- 
holds is  an  economic  spur,  because  these  families  need  and  will  spend  the  money  to 
meet  basic  needs. 

We  must  also  step  up  federal  investments  in  building,  upgrading  and  updating  the 
nation's  public  infrastmcture  to  help  aeate  jobs,  meet  critical  shortages  and  boost  the 
economy.  In  addition,  we  must  provide  aid  to  state  and  local  governments,  which  are 
often  particularly  hard  hit  during  downturns.  Many  state  governments  are  constrained 
by  balanced  budget  requirements,  and  as  their  revenues  decline  in  a  slowing  economy 
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they  face  cutbacks  in  state  spending  that  only  amplify  the  downturn  and  prompt  further 
job  loss. 

Some  temporary  tax  breaks  for  corporations  may  also  be  appropriate  responses  to 
downtums,  but  these  efforts  should  be  targeted  carefully  to  help  companies  and  sectors 
specifically  in  need  of  stimvili.  Policymakers  must  resist  new  corporate  tax  cuts  that  have 
little  or  no  fiscal  stimulus,  that  are  expensive  and  contribute  to  future  budget  deficits  and 
that  are  profoundly  unfair  in  benefiting  largely  the  most  weU-off.  The  experiences  of  the 
1980s  taught  us  that  "trickle  down"  theory  does  not  work;  new  tax  breaks  for  the  well-to- 
do  should  be  off  the  table  in  discussions  of  economic  recovery. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  support  and  promote  economic  recovery  policies 
that  deploy  the  federal  government's  taxing  and  spending  powers  in  a  manner  that  ele- 
vates the  needs  of  working  families  and  the  economy  overall.  We  will  consistently  oppose 
tax  cuts  and  tax  breaks  that  do  not  meet  the  current  or  future  needs  of  working  families 
or  the  nation's  economy. 

Addressing  America's  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Crisis 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  we  wiU  not  have  the  best  and  strongest  economy  possible  unless 
we  take  prompt  and  effective  steps  to  address  America's  industrial  and  manufacturing  cri- 
sis. The  nation's  manufacturing  industry  is  in  a  deep  and  long-lasting  crisis  that  already 
has  cost  us  millions  of  good  jobs  and  that  threatens  our  nation's  present  and  future  pros- 
perity. Manufacturing  employment  is  now  down  to  levels  not  seen  since  1965;  we  have 
lost  more  than  1  million  manufacturing  jobs  since  July  2000.  Even  in  the  1990s,  when 
the  economy  produced  more  than  20  million  new  jobs,  manufacttiring  employment  did 
not  grow.  In  July  1991,  there  were  18.4  million  manufacturing  jobs.  Ten  years  later,  there 
were  17.4  miUion.  In  some  industries,  such  as  steel,  those  losses  came  on  the  heels  of 
massive  workforce  reductions  that  occuned  during  restructuring  in  the  1980s,  a  period 
in  which  that  industry  alone  lost  237,000  jobs. 

In  many  ways,  manufacturing  has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  American  economy. 
For  decades,  our  nation's  strong  manufacturing  base  helped  us  realize  our  collective  goal 
of  ensuring  that  living  standards  and  lifetime  opportunities  for  each  new  generation  of 
Americans  were  better  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  previous  generation.  For  many  workers, 
manufacturing  provided  the  best  jobs  with  tbe  best  wages  and  benefits,  opening  the  door 
to  the  middle  class  for  millions.  The  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  has  slammed  this  door 
shut  for  many.  This  is  a  crisis  that  threatens  living  standards  today — and  even  more  for 
tomorrow. 

The  manufacturing  crisis  is  not  the  result  of  a  failure  of  American  manufacturers  or 
workers.  It  reflects,  instead,  the  failure  of  economic  and  trade  policy.  For  the  past  20  years, 
policymakers  have  failed  to  put  adequate  priority  on  manufacturing.  They  have  negotiated 
unequal  trade  agreements  that  have  left  our  markets  open  to  domination  by  the  predatory 
policies  of  our  trading  partners,  many  of  whom  have  kept  their  markets  dosed  to  U.S. 
exports.  These  inequities  have  resulted  in  the  export  of  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
beyond  our  borders,  many  of  which  are  subjected  to  the  most  egregious  repression  of 
workers  imaginable,  including  child  labor,  slave  labor  and  prison  labor.  The  threat  to 
export  still  more  of  these  domestic  manufacturing  jobs  is  a  dub  used  by  employers  to 
intimidate  our  affiliates  and  workers  during  bargaining  and  organizing  campaigns. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  also  have  persistentiy  neglected  the 
dollar,  allowing  it  to  appredate  massivdy  against  the  currendes  of  aU  our  trading  part- 
ners, putting  our  manufacturing  industries  at  enormous  competitive  disadvantage. 
Manufacturers  have  been  implidtly  encouraged  to  shift  production  offshore  to  take 
advantage  of  depreciated  fordgn  currendes.  And  this  incentive  has  been  amplified  by 
trade  agreements  that  fail  to  incorporate  workers'  rights  and  environmental  standards, 
fostering  a  race  to  the  bottom,  with  business  chasing  the  most  exploitable  workers  and 
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degradable  environinents  to  gain  competitive  advantage.  The  result  of  all  this  is  massive 
loss  of  manufacturing  jobs,  stagnating  wages,  worsening  income  distribution,  destruction 
of  a  vital  avenue  to  prosperity  for  millions  of  working  families  and  a  record  trade  deficit 
that  exposes  our  economy  to  the  destructive  forces  of  international  financial  turbulence. 

The  impact  of  the  assault  on  American  manufacturing  is  visible  in  every  industrial 
sector,  from  automobile  production  to  steel,  from  aerospace  to  paper,  lumber  and  textiles. 
The  damage  is  acutely  evident  in  the  American  steel  industry,  where  prices  have  collapsed 
to  30-year  lows,  25  companies  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  since  1998  and  the 
predatory  practices  of  our  trading  partners  have  become  so  pervasive  that  the  Intemational 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  recently  rendered  a  rare  6-0  unanimous  ruling  of  injury  on  the 
basis  of  facts  presented  to  it  by  the  Steelworkers  and  the  steel  industry.  Unfortunately,  the 
price  deflation  and  devastation  being  experienced  by  the  American  steel  industry,  steel 
workers  and  steel  communities  may  prove  more  the  mle  than  the  exception  in  manufac- 
turing in  the  face  of  a  recession  that  will  continue  to  gather  force  unless  action  is  taken 
to  open  capital  markets,  improve  federal  loan  guarantees  and  fund  public  budgets.  The 
entire  American  union  movement  recognizes  that  restoring  our  manufacturing  base  is 
an  essential  first  step  in  resunecting  the  prospects  of  economic  security  for  all  working 
families.  We  know  the  injuries  inflicted  on  this  core  industry  are  an  injury  to  us  all. 

To  that  end,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  caU  on  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
act  immediately,  aggressively  and  effectively  to  remedy  the  crisis  in  manufacturing  and 
revitalize  this  critical  sector  of  our  economy.  Our  leaders  must  address  the  concerns  and 
interests  of  manufacturing  workers,  rather  than  the  interests  of  U.S.-based  and  foreign- 
based  multi-national  corporations  alone,  in  the  nation's  tiade  agreements.  The  United 
States  must  vigorously  eiiforce  aU  of  its  trade  laws,  including  workers'  rights  provisions, 
and  amend  such  laws  to  ensure  fair  tiade.  We  must  initiate  tiade  cases  to  stop  the  market- 
distorting  importing  of  goods  subsidized  by  our  tiading  partners  or,  worse  yet,  dimiped 
in  the  United  States  below  the  cost  of  production  to  secure  greater  market  share. 
Furthermore,  we  should  make  fuU  use  of  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  in  such 
sectors  as  steel,  auto  and  aerospace  when  import  surges  injure  domestic  industries,  and 
cases  under  Section  301  of  the  same  law,  when  workers'  rights  violations  cause  injurious 
competition.  When,  as  in  steel,  the  International  Trade  Commission  finds  that  dxmiping 
or  other  unfair  practices  have  damaged  an  American  industry,  stiong  remedies  must  be 
recommended — and  the  president  must  implement  them. 

Additionally,  the  United  States  should  focus  on  the  tiade  balance  as  the  measure 
of  success  in  negotiating  auto  tiade  agreements,  setting  firm  targets  to  reduce  the  deficit; 
take  forceful  action  to  stop  the  unfair  tiading  practice  of  offsets,  especially  prevalent  in 
airaaft  tiade;  and  enforce  any  remedies  determined  necessary  as  a  result  of  petitions 
against  unfairly  tiaded  Canadian  lumber  imports.  We  should  renegotiate  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  to  dramatically  sttengtiien  its  labor  and  envi- 
ronmental side  agreements  and  significantiy  improve  its  provisions  in  such  areas  as  cross- 
border  trucking,  auto  tiade,  investment  rules  and  apparel  import  surges,  and  sttengthen  its 
labor  and  environmental  side  agreements.  And  if  we  cannot  renegotiate  it  to  solve  these 
problems,  it  should  be  saapped. 

Finally,  we  call  on  the  government  to  repeal  tax  code  provisions,  such  as  the  foreign 
tax  credit  and  the  deferral  of  taxes  on  foreign  profits,  that  encourage  companies  to  shift 
jobs  and  grow  manufacturing  offshore.  We  must  bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
remove  the  price  disadvantage  imposed  on  American  manufacturers.  When  exercising  its 
procurement  power,  the  federal  govemment  should  follow  "Buy  American"  and  "Buy 
New  York"  policies.  And,  to  relieve  pressures  on  manufacturers,  the  federal  govemment 
should  make  capital  avaflable  to  small  and  mid-sized  manufacturers  and  recognize  and 
compensate  for  the  competitive  disadvantage  American  manufacturers  experience 
because  of  the  benefits  many  provide  their  employees  and  retirees.  We  should  stiongly 
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encourage  federal  tax  and  loan  guarantee  polides  that  restore  the  financial  viability  of 
manufacturers  damaged  by  the  anti-competitive  practices  of  our  trading  partners,  and  in 
particular  should  support  federal  action  to  defray  costs  incurred  by  companies  supporting 
negotiated  health  insurance  coverage  for  retirees,  since  these  and  other  sodal  costs  are 
subsidized  by  the  governments  of  their  competitors  throughout  the  world. 

Improving  Service-Sector  Jobs 

Over  the  past  decade,  media  attention  has  focused  on  the  so-called  new  economy,  with 
its  high-tech  advances  in  computers  and  biotechnology.  But  in  reality  the  service  economy 
has  generated  the  bulk  of  new  jobs.  Between  1992  and  2000,  total  employment  grew  by 
23.2  million,  of  which  20.7  million  jobs  were  in  the  service  sector. 

Job  growth  in  the  service  sector  is  really  a  tale  of  two  dties.  Much  recent  and  projected 
growth  is  in  higher  skill  professional  and  technical  occupations  that  typically  require 
advanced  training  and  degrees.  Many  of  these  jobs  are  secure,  pay  well  and  offer  tremen- 
dous opportunities  for  career  growth  and  development.  But  that  is  not  universally  the 
case.  In  higher  education,  for  example,  colleges  and  universities  increasingly  rely  on  part- 
time  and  adjunct  faculty  to  cut  costs.  Many  of  these  instructors  work  from  contract  to 
contract,  often  stringing  together  multiple  part-time  arrangements  for  which  they  earn 
only  slightly  more  than  poverty  wages  and  recdve  no  benefits.  Large  numbers  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  in  the  information  technology  sector  are  in  temporary  or 
contract  jobs,  which  again  provide  no  benefits  or  job  security  and  often  pay  less  than 
comparable  permanent  positions.  And  many  workers  in  some  professions— doctors  and 
other  medical  spedalists,  social  workers,  psychologists  and  real  estate  appraisers,  among 
others — earn  good  incomes  but  have  little  access  to  affordable  benefits  and  no  job  protec- 
tions because  they  are  independent  contractors.  For  many  reasons,  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  also  encounter  great  difficulty  in  exerdsing  a  voice  at  work  by  organizing 
into  unions. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  are  committed  to  securing  workplace  rights  and  protec- 
tions for  professional  and  technical  workers.  We  will  explore  and  implement  innovative 
stiategies  for  organizing  and  representing  professional  and  technical  workers  in  part-time, 
temporary  and  contract  arrangements.  We  also  will  work  for  legislative  reforms  that 
enhance  protections  for  these  workers  and  oppose  legislation  that  makes  it  easier  for 
employers  to  marginalize  them  further. 

Many  lower-paid  service  jobs  lack  health  insurance,  pensions  and  decent  working 
conditions.  These  jobs,  which  often  pay  littie  more  than  the  minimum  wage,  indude 
sales  and  derical  positions.  They  also  indude  private  household  jobs  and  jobs  in  food 
services,  health  services,  deaning  and  building  services  and  personal  service.  The  jobs 
are  often  part-time  and  frequentiy  are  dominated  by  women  and  minority  workers. 
Almost  98  percent  of  child  care  workers  are  women.  Almost  40  percent  of  deaners 
and  building  service  workers  are  Latino.  Fully  one-third  of  nursing  aides,  orderlies  and 
attendants  are  African  American.  The  growth  of  these  low-wage  jobs  has  provided 
employment  opportunities,  but  it  also  has  contributed  to  widening  income  inequality. 

Low-wage  service  employment  is  not  going  to  disappear.  There  is  no  high-tech  way 
to  scrub  a  floor  or  dean  a  bathroom,  to  serve  food  to  individual  customers  in  a  restaurant 
or  to  attend  to  the  personal  care  needs  of  the  dderly  and  people  vdth  disabilities. 
Employment  growth  in  low-paid,  service-sedor  and  rdated  jobs  wUl  match  or  exceed 
high-tech  and  rdated  employment  growth  for  at  least  a  decade.  The  occupation  projeded 
to  add  the  greatest  number  of  new  jobs  between  1996  and  2006 — more  than  half-a-rrullion 
new  positions — is  "cashier."  There  will  be  more  new  home  health  aides,  teachers'  aides 
and  nursing  aides  than  new  computer  engineers  or  database  administiators.  Today,  more 
than  half  the  workforce  labors  in  low-paid,  low-skill  jobs;  20  years  from  now,  a  roughly 
equal  percentage  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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Through  organizing,  bargaining  and  legislative  advocacy,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affili- 
ates will  work  to  extend  education  and  training  opportunities  to  low-wage  service  work- 
ers, but  equally  important — perhaps  even  more  so — ^we  will  push  for  improved  wages, 
benefits,  working  conditions,  job  security  and  access  to  safety  net  protections  such  as 
unemployment  insurance  for  these  workers.  Just  as  we  are  committed  to  shoring  up  the 
nation's  manufacturing  base  and  protecting  the  jobs  of  millions  of  workers  in  that  sector, 
we  also  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  service  jobs  are  good  jobs.  We  believe  all  work  has 
dignity  and  all  workers  are  entitied  to  dignity,  respect  and  fair  treatment.  Low-wage  work- 
ers perform  invaluable  services  in  our  society,  and  they  should  not  have  to  change  jobs  to 
be  treated  fairly. 

Valuing  the  Role  of  the  Public  Sector  and  Investing  to  Meet  Public  Needs 

Administration  budget  policies  have  the  nation  set  on  a  path  that  will  cut  public-sector 
investment  and  freeze  the  provision  of  government  services  even  as  the  population 
increases  and  needs  grow.  The  budget  policies  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  push  to  privatize 
the  administration  and  delivery  of  public  services  and  benefits.  Both  reflect  an  ideology 
that  is  rooted  in  a  fundamental  misimderstanding  of  or  hostility  to  government's  indis- 
pensable role  in  promoting  the  public  good  and  fostering  prosperity  and  a  view  that  the 
private  sector's  performance  is  always  superior  to  that  of  the  public  sector. 

A  modem  economy  needs  a  strong  public  infrastmcture  and  investment  in  public 
education  to  succeed.  And  it  needs  a  strong  and  well-trained  public  sector  that  provides 
vital  public  goods — such  as  govemance,  security  and  public  health — ^that  the  private  sec- 
tor is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  efficiently  or  suffidentiy,  either  due  to  resource  con- 
straints or  because  its  primary  goal  of  maximizLng  profits  is  inconsistent  with  the  overrid- 
ing goal  of  serving  the  public.  Nothing  brings  home  the  central  role  of  government  in 
providing  critical  public  services  better  than  the  tragic  events  of  September,  which  also 
revealed  the  importance  and  vulnerability  of  the  nation's  physical  infrastmcture,  includ- 
ing our  systems  of  rail,  air  and  highway  transport  and  mass  transit.  This  tragedy  forces  us 
to  rethink  issues  of  public  service  administration  and  delivery,  physical  security,  adequacy 
of  public  investments  and  how  infrastructure  spending  relates  to  economic  growth. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  a  strong  public  sector, 
staffed  with  experienced,  well-trained  and  well-compensated  public  employees.  Public 
employees  are  not  nameless,  faceless  bureaucrats.  They  are  the  firefighters  and  police 
officers  who  mshed  into  the  Twin  Towers  to  rescue  others,  heedless  of  the  risks  to  them- 
selves. They  are  the  paramedics,  ambulance  drivers  and  other  emergency  personnel  who 
raced  against  time  to  save  as  many  lives  as  possible.  They  are  the  public  school  teachers 
who  have  counseled  and  comforted  our  children  during  this  period  of  deep  national 
crisis.  And  they  are  the  social  workers  and  caseworkers  at  the  local  imemployment  office 
who  are  working  hard  every  day  to  help  so  many  put  their  lives  back  together  again. 
Many  of  these  women  and  men  hail  from  our  ranks,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  work  they 
do  each  and  every  day  to  make  America  a  stionger  and  better  nation. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  the  underlying  purposes  of  taxpayer-funded  public  health, 
safety  and  social  insurance  programs  are  best  fulfilled  when  public  employees  administer 
these  programs.  Failed  experiments  in  privatization,  such  as  some  of  the  notorious  abuses 
arising  from  for-profit  administration  of  welfare  programs,  underscore  that  shifting  work 
out  of  the  public  sector  does  not  guarantee  successful  program  administration  or  accoimt- 
ability,  nor  does  it  always  save  money.  Indeed,  in  the  long  term  privatization  often  costs 
taxpayers  more.  We  will  continue  to  resist  attempts  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  to  shift 
responsibility  for  administration  of  public  programs  and  delivery  of  public  services  and 
benefits  to  the  private  sector. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  also  believe  the  nation  must  step  up  its  investments 
in  restoring  and  improving  the  counties  physical  and  social  infrastmcture.  The  need 
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for  such  investments  was  a  prime  reason  we  opposed  this  year's  wrongheaded  and  costly 
tax  cut,  which  robbed  the  nation  of  valuable  resources  we  could  have  put  to  good  use 
in  rebuilding  infrastructure.  We  caU  again  for  Congress  to  revisit  and  repeal  some  ele- 
ments of  that  tax  cut,  including  the  top  rate  reductions  and  the  phase-out  of  the  gift 
and  estate  tax. 

Now  more  than  ever  in  recent  memory,  there  is  much  to  do.  Both  the  nation's  secu- 
rity interests  and  good  economics  call  for  investment  in  transportation  infrastructure  to 
ensure  we  do  not  lean  too  heavily  on  a  single  or  only  a  few  modes  of  transport. 
Moreover,  investments  such  as  these  are  a  valuable  source  of  job  creation.  We  must  invest 
in  the  air  and  marine  transportation  systems,  airline  security  and  air  traffic  control.  We 
must  maintain  and  improve  the  condition  and  performance  of  rail  facilities,  subways  and 
bus  systems  and  modernize  Amtrak,  including  its  facilities  for  high-speed  rail  service.  We 
must  expand  and  better  maintain  highways  and  bridges.  Shipping  channels  in  coastal 
ports  should  be  deepened,  and  the  inland  system  of  locks  and  dams  modernized.  And  we 
must  invest  in  building,  renovating  and  modernizing  our  public  schools  to  ensure  the 
productivity  and  competitiveness  of  our  future  workforce.  Only  government  has  the 
resources  and  motivation  to  incur  the  massive  capital  costs  involved  in  making  such 
investments;  we  call  on  the  federal  government  to  put  the  needs  of  America's  working 
families  first  and  to  make  those  investments  now.  And  the  federal  government  has  the 
responsibility  to  constmction  aaftspeople  to  include  federal  prevailing  wage  protections, 
pursuant  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  related  acts,  to  all  federal  infrastmcture  spending. 
Further,  the  federal  government  should  allow  for  the  use  of  project  labor  agreements, 
when  in  the  best  interest  of  workers,  for  use  on  federally  assisted  construction  projects. 

The  nation  also  faces  serious  emerging  issues  such  as  the  adequacy  of  our  public 
health  infrastmcture  and  our  wastewater  and  drinking  water  systems  to  deal  with  possible 
bioterrorism  and  other  threats.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  address  the  national  crisis  in 
health  care  if  we  are  to  regain  economic  stability  for  families  and  the  nation.  Education 
is  critical  in  a  knowledge-based  economy,  but  accumulation  of  human  capital  requires 
substantial  public  investment  in  education.  To  build  and  maintain  a  strong  and  vibrant 
economy  and  demoaacy,  the  nation  must  invest  in  America's  public  schools  and  provide 
every  child  a  place  in  a  modem,  wired  classroom. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  address  significant  infrastmcture  deficits,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  affiliates  believe  the  nation  must  aaft  a  new  national  energy  policy.  Reliable,  afford- 
able and  accessible  energy  is  key  to  our  national  defense  and  the  lifeblood  of  the  manu- 
facturing, tiansportation,  constmction  and  service  industries.  National  energy  policy 
must  enhance  our  energy  independence,  create  and  maintain  good  jobs  and  protect  our 
environment.  Achieving  these  goals  necessarily  will  involve  plans  to  inaease  energy 
production,  modernize  our  energy  infrastmcture  and  inaease  our  investment  in  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation.  Fuel  diversity  that  relies  on  a  full  range  of  energy  options 
should  be  the  touchstone  of  national  energy  policy. 

We  should  also  review  electricity  restmcturing  and  its  impacts  on  consumers, 
workers,  firms  and  governments  to  ensure  a  reasonably  priced,  reliable  and  safe  supply 
of  electrical  energy. 

The  union  movement  calls  for  renewed  investment  in  our  cities  to  preserve  and  to 
build  upon  their  strength.  According  to  the  year  2000  census,  eight  of  every  10  people 
Uve  in  mettopolitan  areas.  These  areas  are  vital  centers  of  economic  activity  and  opportu- 
nity. AU  levels  of  government — federal,  state  and  local — ^have  critical  roles  to  play  in  revi- 
talizing cities  by  promoting  public  and  private  investments  in  affordable  housing,  tians- 
portation and  job  aeation  (including  public-service  jobs)  and  job  tiaining.  Investments  to 
reclaim  so-caUed  brownfields  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  as  well  as  generate  good  jobs. 
Support  for  education  and  tiaining,  tiansportation  to  jobs  and  child  care  can  help  inner- 
dty  residents  gain  access  to  jobs  and  former  welfare  recipients  achieve  independence. 
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Combined,  these  public  policies  and  investments  will  help  sustain  and  boost  the 
economies  of  cities  and  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Further,  we  must  commit  to  rebuilding 
New  York  and  other  cities  that  have  suffered  so  greatly  as  the  result  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks. 

Shaping  Tax  Fairness  for  Working  Families 

Much  of  the  past  decade  involved  a  process  of  fiscal  repair  to  fix  problems  arising  from 
the  Reagan-Bush  era  of  big  budget  deficits.  The  fiscal  discipline  and  strong  growth  of  the 
1990s  turned  the  budget  deficit  into  a  surplus  and  aeated  an  historic  opportunity  to 
invest  in  America  through  spending  on  public  education,  health  care,  infrastructure  and 
Social  Security.  That  opportunity,  however,  was  squandered  by  this  spring's  poorly 
designed  tax  cut. 

A  good  tax  system  should  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  public  spending  needs 
and  should  do  so  fairly,  in  a  marmer  that  imposes  low  costs  on  both  the  public  and  the 
administrative  collection  system.  The  system  should  be  designed  to  avoid  long-term 
deficit  problems,  which  add  to  interest  burdens.  Tax  revenues  should  move  with  the 
economy,  rising  in  booms  and  falling  in  recessions.  This  helps  stabilize  the  economy  by 
reducing  spending  in  good  times  and  increasing  it  in  bad  times.  This  year's  tax  cut  fails 
several  of  these  tests.  It  is  imfair  to  most  working  families  because  it  is  heavily  skewed 
toward  the  richest  1  percent;  it  so  depletes  revenue  streams  that  future  budgets  will  lack 
the  resources  to  invest  in  America  to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead;  and  the  scale  of 
the  tax  cut  once  again  has  created  a  prospect  of  future  deficits. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  the  tax  system  should  be  reformed  so  that  corporations  and 
the  wealthy  pay  their  fair  share,  enabling  the  nation  to  meet  its  education,  health  care, 
infrastructure,  energy,  environmental  and  other  public  investment  needs.  Taxes  should  be 
progressive,  with  higher-income  households  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  lower-income 
households.  This  is  only  fair  because  higher-income  households  reap  the  economy's 
biggest  rewards.  Interest,  capital  gains  and  other  forms  of  capital  income  are  taxed 
preferentially  compared  with  wage  income.  Capital  income  should  be  taxed  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  workers'  hard-earned  wages;  Americans  who  work  for 
their  money  should  not  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  those  whose  money  works  for  them. 
Corporations,  whose  tax  burden  has  declined  substantially  in  recent  decades,  must 
shoulder  a  fairer  share  of  the  nation's  tax  bill. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  any  further  unwarranted  tax  cuts  for  the  richest 
among  us  or  for  corporations.  Proposals  for  a  "flat  tax,"  national  sales  tax  or  value-added 
tax,  as  well  as  for  further  cuts  in  taxes  on  capital  gains,  are  unfair,  regressive  schemes  that 
should  be  rejected.  Such  cuts  would  shift  even  more  of  the  nation's  tax  burden  to  work- 
ing Americans  while  lowering  taxes  for  wealthy  investors.  Corporate  tax  gimmicks  such 
as  the  foreign  tax  credit,  transfer  pricing  abuses,  deductions  for  expenses  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  and  deferral  of  taxes  on  foreign  profits  are  among  the  many  examples  of  job- 
destioying  and  wasteful  corporate  welfare  we  should  end.  The  alternative  minimum  tax, 
both  for  corporations  and  individuals,  is  necessary  to  ensure  fairness;  Congress  should 
not  repeal  it.  The  misguided  withdrawal  of  U.S.  participation  from  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  and  other  multilateral  efforts  to  prevent  abuses 
related  to  so-called  tax  havens  internationally  should  be  rescinded.  Withdrawal  from  this 
OECD  initiative  was  a  bad  idea  even  before  the  September  attacks  put  tracking  tenorists' 
international  money  trail  on  the  front  burner.  Finally,  Congress  should  restore  resources 
sufficient  to  allow  adequate  tax  enforcement  by  the  Iritemal  Revenue  Service. 

We  also  oppose  and  caU  for  an  end  to  wasteful  and  inefficient  tax  competition 
among  government  jurisdictions  to  lure  or  retain  investment  and  jobs.  Whether  between 
cities,  counties,  states  or  sovereign  nations,  this  competition  has  fueled  a  "race  to  the 
bottom"  that  generally  has  not  translated  into  good  jobs  for  working  families  or  an 
improved  tax  base  for  local  communities.  At  the  state  and  local  levels,  the  union  move- 
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ment  supports  progressive  income  taxes  over  regressive  sales  or  property  taxes  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenues.  Where  sales  taxes  exist,  however,  e-businesses  should  not  be  exempt 
from  the  same  requirements  to  collect  and  remit  taxes  that  apply  to  conventional  bricks- 
and-mortar  businesses.  Exempting  e-businesses  from  sales  taxes  gives  them  an  imfair 
competitive  advantage  over  conventional  retailers  and  also  reduces  revenues  available  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

Regulating  in  the  Public  Interest 

The  past  20  years  have  witnessed  an  unrelenting  drive  for  deregulation.  In  part,  this 
movement  reflects  an  interest  in  promoting  competition,  but  much  of  it  stems  from  a 
hostility  toward  any  governmental  regulation,  even  when  public  health,  safety  or  well- 
being  are  at  stake.  The  deregulation  movement  presumes  that  unfettered  markets  always 
trump  governmental  regulation  as  the  source  of  wise  and  sound  decisions.  The  reality  is 
that  good  regulation  means  getting  the  right  mix  between  market  and  government — a 
mix  that  promotes  market  efficiency  and  innovation  but  at  the  same  time  imposes  rea- 
sonable Urnits  to  protect  the  public  interest.  Regulation  must  be  dynamic  and  evolving; 
mles  must  change  in  response  to  innovation.  Policy  should  promote  competition  but 
distinguish  between  good  competition,  which  advances  the  public  interest,  raises  living 
standards  and  promotes  economic  efficiency,  and  bad  competition,  which  works  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Our  whole  experience  teaches  us  that,  left  to  themselves,  whoUy  unregulated  markets 
do  not  invariably  promote  good  competition,  and  they  may  actually  foster  destmctive 
practices  that  harm  rather  than  help.  For  example,  absent  appropriate  regulation,  many 
businesses  would  compete  for  business  by  lowering  wages  and  working  conditions  rather 
than  by  improving  productivity  and  product  quality.  Regulation  is  designed  to  prevent 
that  result  and  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  both  the  domestic  and  international 
spheres,  though  the  particulars  may  differ  in  each. 

The  perils  of  deregulation  are  compounded  when  businesses  interfere  with  private 
efforts  to  rein  in  excesses  and  government  turns  a  blind  eye  to  such  business  interference. 
The  failure  to  understand  or  support  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  the  proper  functioning  of 
a  healthy  and  dynamic  economy  is  a  classic  example.  Trade  unions  keep  living  standards 
and  workplace  conditions  out  of  competition,  forcing  firms  to  focus  on  price  and  quality 
competition.  Yet  instead  of  recognizing  this  public-interest  dimension  of  trade  unions, 
private  interests  and  some  policymakers  have  worked  to  undermine  them.  The  result  is 
that  markets  have  turned  upon  working  families,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  deregiilation. 

California's  recent  energy  crisis  vividly  illustrates  the  failings  of  deregulation.  That 
experience  not  only  injured  Califomia  but  also  raised  wider  concems  about  the  reliability 
of  the  nation's  electric  power  system  and  the  adequacy  of  national  energy  poUdes  to 
secure  a  safe,  reliable  and  affordable  energy  supply.  While  many  factors  contributed  to 
the  Califomia  situation,  the  root  causes  were  the  flawed  markets  and  abusive  behavior  by 
merchant  generators.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  unregulated  power  generators 
and  marketers  manipulated  and  gamed  California's  wholesale  hour-ahead  (spot)  and  day- 
ahead  markets.  Similar  abuses  have  svirfaced  in  other  restructuring  states,  such  as 
Montana,  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

It  is  also  becoming  dear  that  because  of  the  unique  nature  of  dectridty  which  carmot 
be  stored  to  balance  supply  and  demand,  deregulated  competitive  dectridty  markets  are 
prone  to  both  extreme  price  fluctuations  and  market  abuses  by  power  generators,  espe- 
dally  dviring  times  of  tight  supply.  In  addition,  dectridty  deregulation  creates  significant 
uncertainties  that  discourage  construction  of  new  power  plants.  Deregulation  also  has 
begun  to  imravd  the  system  of  volimtary  regional  coordination  maintaining  the  reliability 
of  the  nation's  aging  transmission  grid.  And  deregulation  has  cost  jobs:  investor-owned. 
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bottom-line-driven  electric  utilities  have  eliminated  more  than  25  percent  of  utility  workers' 
jobs  since  1990,  hurting  workers  and  undermining  electric  power  system  reliability.  The 
upshot  of  our  experiments  with  electricity  deregulation  is  that  the  utility  workforce  is 
stretched  thin,  critical  fadlities  and  equipment  maintenance  are  ignored  or  defened  and 
system  safety  has  been  compromised. 

Whatever  the  original  and  more  benign  objectives  of  electricity  deregulation,  the 
disastrous  experience  in  California  has  served  as  a  wake-up  call  about  the  potential  of 
deregulation  for  harming  consumers,  workers,  companies,  communities  and  states.  The 
lessons  from  this  experience  in  a  single  industry  in  one  state  have  broader  applicability 
in  other  areas  where  private  interests,  often  with  the  full  support  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  pursue  deregulation  of  an  important  public  service  or  good. 

For  these  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  urge  federal  and  state  policymakers 
to  apply  more  rational  and  soimd  principles  in  determining  whether  to  move  ahead  on 
deregulation  in  specific  areas,  whether  involving  electric  supply  or  other  public  goods  and 
services.  In  all  such  cases,  the  key  consideration  should  be  whether  deregulation  wiU  pro- 
mote and  further  the  broad  public  interest  or  serve  primarily  to  advance  private  gain. 

Correcting  Failures  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  moved  quickly  and  appropriately  to  lower  interest  rates 
this  year  in  response  to  rising  unemployment.  But  it  has  failed  to  use  monetary  policy 
to  achieve  permanent  and  stable  full  employment.  Instead  of  keeping  interest  rates  low 
to  encourage  fuU  employment,  from  June  1999  to  May  2000  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
interest  rates  six  times  in  a  fight  against  phantom  inflation  and  to  control  stock  market 
speculation.  Workers  now  are  paying  with  their  jobs  for  the  excesses  of  financial  markets 
and  the  failures  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  openly  recommit  itself  to  reaching 
a  4  percent  unemployment  goal.  The  experience  of  the  1990s  shows  that  low  unemploy- 
ment is  consistent  with  stable  low  inflation  and  stiong  economic  growth.  The  AFL-CIO 
calls  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  embrace  the  goal  of  full  emplojmnent  and  to  reject  the 
notion  of  a  natural  rate  of  unemployment  exceeding  5  percent. 

Financial  deregulation  and  innovation  have  stripped  the  Federal  Reserve  of  most  of 
its  policy  tools  for  influencing  finance  and  aedit,  leaving  it  with  just  the  economic  blun- 
derbuss of  interest  rates.  The  Federal  Reserve  has  done  nothing  to  remedy  this  situation 
because  of  its  belief  that  markets  are  always  rational  and  stable.  As  a  result,  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  attempted  to  rein  in  asset  markets  using  interest  rate  policy,  it  has 
ended  up  damaging  the  entire  economy. 

The  lesson  is  that  financial  markets  are  imperfect  and  far  from  rational.  Rules  for 
financial  ttansparency  and  accountability  are  needed,  but  the  Federal  Reserve  must  also 
have  the  ability  to  intervene  in  particxilar  financial  markets  when  they  go  awry. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  has  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  an  overvalued  doUar, 
which  is  further  eroding  our  manufacturing  base  and  costing  us  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  good  manufacturing  jobs.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  overvalued  dollar  is  imder- 
cutting  the  Federal  Reserve's  attempt  to  help  the  national  economy  by  cutting  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  recognize  the  damage  the  overvalued  dollar  inflicts  on 
our  economy  and  take  appropriate  steps  within  its  power  to  bring  the  doUar  down  to 
a  reasonable  level.  Thereafter,  the  dollar  must  be  maintained  in  stable  fashion  at  this 
appropriate  level  through  internationally  coordinated  policy.  Other  countries  must  be 
stopped  from  intervening  in  exchange  markets  to  gain  competitive  advantage,  and  the 
G-7  governments  must  work  together  to  aeate  a  climate  of  global  growth  fueled  by  rising 
demand.  We  have  aeated  a  global  tiading  economy,  and  a  necessary  piece  of  making 
that  economy  work  for  America's  working  families  is  tiiat  exchange  rates  respond  to 
underlying  tiade  deficits. 
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Restoring  the  nation's  economy  is  key  to  creating  and  sustaining  economic  security 
for  working  families  now  and  in  the  future.  America's  working  families  and  their  unions 
worked  long,  hard  and  ever  more  productively  to  build  the  economy  we  enjoyed  in  the 
1990s;  we  are  ready  to  work  just  as  hard  to  rebuild  the  economy.  But  we  carmot  do  it 
alone.  Therefore,  we  will  continue  to  push  for  policies  to  reduce  unemployment,  restore 
the  economy,  help  revitalize  the  manufacturing  base  and  improve  service  jobs.  We  also 
will  fight  for  greater  protections  for  the  public  sector  and  greater  investments  in  public 
infrastmcture,  tax  faimess  and  more  rational  deregulation  policies.  All  are  essential 
components  of  sustained  economic  recovery  and  growth. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  6) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Sandra  Feldman  and  Leo  Gerard  and  all  the 
members  of  your  conmiittee. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  the  challenges  we  face  today  in  the  political  landscape  all 
underscore  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  buUd  on  the  successes  we've  aeated  through  the 
political  and  issues  mobilization  that  we've  implemented  since  1996. 

We're  leaming  more  and  becoming  more  effective  in  each  election  cycle.  Labor  2000 
was  a  huge  success  for  working  families.  Union  household  voters  accoimted  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  all  voters,  and  4.8  million  more  union  household  members  voted  than 
in  1992. 

Union  votes  made  the  difference  in  Senate  victories  in  Michigan,  Washington,  New 
York,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota.  And  our  mobilization  efforts  carried  former 
Vice  President  Al  Gore  to  a  popular  vote  victory  with  the  most  votes  for  any  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  ever. 

A  little  later  this  morning  we'll  be  recognizing  some  of  these  successes  in  greater 
detail.  But  first  we're  going  to  discuss  plans  for  a  bolder,  more  effective  political  program 
than  ever,  which  will  bring  bolder  and  more  significant  successes. 

To  chair  our  discussion  of  Resolution  2,  "A  Government  of,  by  and  for  the  People," 
which  lays  out  this  political  program,  I  want  to  call  on  the  dynamic  chair  of  our  Political 
Committee,  Vice  President  Jerry  McEntee.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  POLITICAL  COMMITTEE 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2  A  Government  of,  by  and  for  the  People 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  McENTEE,  AFSCME:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  We  are  in  a  fight  for  the  well-being  of  working  families. 
But  the  needs  of  working  families  are  being,  as  we  just  heard,  mn  over  by  corporate 
special  interests  and  their  undue  influence  in  American  politics. 

We  know  we  can't  match  corporate  America  dollar  for  dollar  to  win  this  fight.  So  we 
fight  with  something  more  powerful  and  something  they  don't  have — ^we  fight  with  peo- 
ple. The  everyday  working  heroes  we've  been  talking  about  at  this  convention  are  the 
ones  who  will  reshape  our  government  to  meet  our  values. 

To  make  this  happen,  the  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  will  educate  and  mobilize  union 
household  voters.  We're  going  to  register  more  voters  who  care  about  working  family 
issues  and  get  them  out  to  the  polls.  We're  going  to  work  to  put  more  union  members 
in  office.  That's  what  Resolution  2  calls  for. 

There's  one  small  amendment  of  the  text  to  the  resolution  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommends. On  page  1  of  the  resolution,  in  the  first  line  of  the  second  column  the  word 
"ironworkers" — ^great  tiade  unionists — ^is  to  be  replaced  with  the  words  "building  trades 
workers"  to  recognize  more  contributors  to  the  rebuilding  and  strengthening  of  our  nation. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  that  amendment  will  be  made. 

Hearing  none,  I  would  like  my  partner  on  the  Political  Committee,  Vice  President 
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and  General  President  of  the  Operating  Engineers,  Frank  Hanley,  to  tell  us  more.  Brother. 

(Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FRANK  HANLEY,  Operating  Engineers:  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing,  it's  very  hard  to  foUow  him. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  things  we  never  could  have  predicted  in  American  pol- 
itics, including  the  most  controversial  presidential  election  ever  and  a  mid-session  power 
transition  in  the  Senate.  But  if  nothing  else  has  underscored  the  need  for  America's  work- 
ers to  have  a  powerful  voice  in  politics,  our  national  leaders'  reactions  to  the  September 
11th  terrorist  attacks  certainly  have. 

Nothing  has  made  it  more  dear  how  badly  the  needs  of  working  families  are  being 
overshadowed  by  corporate  special  interests.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  attack  on  America, 
the  Bush  administration  and  Congress  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  assistance  for  corpo- 
rations, but  not  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laid-off  workers  who  are  stmggling 
today  to  feed  and  shelter  their  families. 

The  Political  Committee  endorses  the  strategies  laid  out  in  Resolution  2  that  will 
make  ours  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  once  again. 

We  commit  to  doing  more  of  what  we  know  works — it  comes  down,  as  Jerry  said,  to 
countering  corporate  special  interest  groups,  special  interest  politics  with  people  power. 

We  will  biiUd  on  our  successes  in  educating  and  mobilizing  union  household  voters 
during  Labor  2000,  when  100,000  volunteers  distributed  14  million  worksite  fliers,  made 
8  million  phone  bank  calls  and  registered  2.3  million  new  union  household  voters. 

We  will  expand  our  communications  with  uruon  members,  using  union  publica- 
tions, everyday  phone  conversations,  messages  from  local  union  leaders  and,  of  course, 
our  worksite  flier  program. 

We  will  increase  voter  registration  and  make  sure  our  members  get  to  the  polls. 

We  have  seen  local  unions  and  labor  coimcils  do  incredible  things — ^like  the  Quad 
Cities,  Illinois  and  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor  that  tumed  out  an  amazing  79  percent  of  the 
union  vote  on  Election  Day  2000.  Nationwide  in  2000,  we  were  an  inaedible  26  percent 
of  the  voters. 

We'll  also  buUd  on  the  successes  of  the  2000  in  2000  program  to  elect  union 
members  to  office — and  wait  'till  you  see  the  difference  it  will  make  in  our  cities,  states 
and  our  country  when  twice  as  many  union  members  hold  office. 

The  Political  Committee  also  endorses  a  10-point  program  for  political  and  legislative 
victory.  This  program — the  heart  of  what  we  will  be  doing  together  to  make  government 
respond  to  working  families — calls  on  our  unions  to  link  politics  to  organizing,  assign 
local  and  worksite  coordinators,  communicate  with  members,  use  union  publications  to 
get  the  political  message  out  and  to  maximize  communication  from  local  leaders. 

The  10-point  program  also  urges  us  to  use  the  phones  to  spread  information  year- 
round,  to  create  and  maintain  up-to-date  membership  lists,  to  increase  voter  registration 
among  members  by  at  least  10  percent,  to  organize  massive  get-out-the-vote  efforts  and  to 
build  rapid-response  networks. 

With  a  strong  political  program  operating  all  year  every  year  and  with  more  and 
more  candidates  who  are  union  friendlly  or  union  members  themselves,  we'U  have  the 
pieces  in  place  to  begin  making  meaningful  changes  to  outmoded  labor  laws.  Today 
those  laws  do  more  to  protect  the  employer's  choice  tp  fight  organizing  than  to  protect 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  to  form  a  union. 

When  we  inaease  our  membership  and  our  political  power  at  the  same  time,  we'll 
aeate  a  new  environment  in  which  politicians  will  feel  far  less  free  to  say  no  to  workers 
in  need  and  yes  to  corporate  greed. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2.  (Applause) 
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McENTEE:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  2,  "A  Government  of,  by 
and  for  the  People."  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  question?  If  there  is  and  you're  at  a 
mike,  please  identify  yourself  to  be  recognized.  Mike  3. 

VICE  PRESroENT  SONNY  HALL,  Transport  Workers:  Thank  you,  brother. 
Sisters  and  brothers,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  because  it  speaks  to 
the  heart  and  soul  of  this  great  movement.  Our  political  strength  comes  from  our  army 
of  activists  nationwide. 

The  13  million  hard-working  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO,  their  activism  makes 
us  better  organizers,  gives  us  strength  at  the  bargaining  table;  and,  yes,  makes  us  effective 
in  political  and  legislative  action. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  are  discussing,  debating  this  week  our  challenge  to  help 
millions  of  workers  who  are  hurting  in  this  struggling  economy.  And  we  are  discussing 
how  elected  political  leaders  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  needs  of  working  people, 
and  yet  are  finding  the  will  to  hand  out  insulting  multibillion-dollar  tax  cuts  to  rich 
multinational  corporations. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  bolstering  our  ability  to  get  our  members  to  work  together,  talk 
together  and  demand  action  from  the  politicians  together  must  be  our  call  and  our  mis- 
sion when  we  leave  this  hall. 

Intense  legislative  activism  is  what  propelled  the  labor  movement,  led  by  Teamsters 
President  Jim  Hoffa,  to  a  victory,  yes,  a  victory  this  week  in  a  long  campaign  to  stop 
NAFTA  from  being  used  by  multinational  corporations  to  exploit  truck  and  bus  drivers 
both  here  and  in  Mexico,  and  to  threaten  highway  safety.  This  fight  was  really  about  the 
corrupt  policies  of  NAFTA. 

Big  Business  had  a  plan,  but  their  plan  had  one  major  flaw.  It  vmderestimated  the 
dedication  of  so  many  other  people  and  members  and  their  resolve.  The  other  side  was 
surely  disappointed  when  Jim  Hoffa  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Teamsters  drivers  and 
ATU  President  Jim  La  Sala,  fighting  for  his  Greyhound  members,  were  not  standing  alone 
in  this  fight. 

For  10  years,  even  before  NAFTA  was  passed,  the  AFL-CIO  Transportation  Trades 
Department  pounded  away  with  its  affiliates  standing  together  and  against  difficult  odds. 
Airline  workers,  tmck  drivers,  transit  workers,  longshore  maritime  workers,  highway 
industry  workers,  public-sector  workers  and  others  walked  together,  talked  together  and, 
yes,  together  demanded  action  from  politicians. 

Thanks  to  the  solidarity  aaoss  all  sectors,  we  won  this  fight.  We  stopped  the  corpo- 
rate lobby  from  expanding  the  misery  of  NAFTA  to  tiansportation  workers  here  and  in 
Mexico.  A  bipartisan  Congress  heard  our  call  and  just  this  week  finished  the  job  once 
and  for  all. 

Thank  you,  Jim  Hoffa,  for  leading  this  battie,  and  to  Jim  La  Sala  for  protecting 
Greyhound  drivers  who  faced  the  same  risks.  But  we  really  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
transportation  workers  themselves.  They  were  the  men  and  women  who  stood  one  day 
longer  than  our  opponents. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  draw  strength  from  this  victory  and  leave  here  ready  to 
participate  in  the  largest  legislative  activist  mobilization  in  our  history.  And  with  the  Fast 
Track  vote  scheduled  this  week,  I  declare  to  you.  President  Sweeney,  that  my  TWU  dele- 
gates have  and  will  continue  to  make  calls  to  Congress  today  into  tomorrow  to  defeat 
Fast  Track.  I  lu-ge  all  of  you  to  make  the  same  commitment. 

I  urge  you  all  to  support  Resolution  2.  (Applause) 

McENTCE:  Thank  you,  brotiier. 

The  chair  sees  no  delegate  at  mike  2,  so  we'U  move  to  mike  1.  Delegate  at  mike  1, 
will  you  identify  yourself? 
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CHARLES  WOWKANECH,  New  Jersey  State  AFL-QO:  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  I  think  what  we  heard  here  all  morning  this  morning  about  fair  trade 
issues,  economic  stimulus  packages  and  all  the  problems  that  laborers  face,  there  is  only 
one  way,  there's  only  one  way  out  of  this.  It  is  the  trade  union  movement's  economic 
survival.  We  must  be  involved  in  politics. 

I  rise  to  support  this  resolution  and  I  ask  each  and  every  delegate  to  go  back  to  their 
home  local  imions  and  actively  seek  your  members  to  run  for  public  office. 

In  New  Jersey,  as  many  of  you  have  witnessed,  we  elected  a  third-generation 
Operating  Engineer  to  the  office  of  governor.  Many  of  you  have  heard  him  yesterday. 
In  less  than  four  years  we  have  elected  160  rank-and-file  members  to  public  office  at  all 
levels.  (Applause) 

We  must  be  Uke  the  New  York  Yankees  and  develop  a  farm  team.  Four  years  ago, 
Mr.  President,  we  set  out  on  this  course.  We  dreamed  about  electing  members  to  the  state 
legislature.  We  now  have  two  state  senators  and  one  assemblyman  and  a  governor. 

We're  here  today  looking  towards  the  future.  We  must  now  dream  about  representa- 
tives in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  some  day  in  the  White  House.  It  can  happen. 

I  can  tell  each  and  every  one  of  you  if  s  been  the  greatest  experience  of  my  life  in 
New  Jersey.  It  has  re-energized  the  labor  movement  from  voter  registration  to  activation 
of  our  central  labor  coimdls,  our  building  trade  councils.  In  short,  it  has  rebuilt  the  labor 
movement  in  New  Jersey. 

If  we  can  build  the  planes,  fly  the  planes,  serve  the  meals  here  in  this  hotel,  we  can 
be  on  the  inside  at  every  town  hall,  every  state  legislature  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  If  s 
much  smarter  for  us  to  be  inside  than  outside  asking  for  something  that  we  deserve. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  The  chair  now  recognizes  Harold  Schaitberger,  the 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESroENT  HAROLD  SCHAITBERGER,  Fire  Fighters:  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise  in  support  and  provide  the  strong  support  of  the  lAFF  for  Resolution  No.  2. 
Just  short  of  unionizing  workers  and  growing  our  labor  movement,  our  number  one  goal, 
there's  nothing  more  important  to  this  federation,  to  our  individual  unions  and  to  our 
members  than  a  strong  political  action  operation. 

Our  success  in  organizing  at  the  bargaining  tables  and  promoting  progressive  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  lives  and  the  livelihoods  of  our  members  derive  solely  from  our 
political  power  and  strength.  Working  families  and  all  Americans  rely  upon  elected  offi- 
cials at  every  level  of  government  to  give  us  a  stake  in  the  American  dream.  Politicians 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  hold  the  power  in  their  hands  to  pass  the  laws  that 
support  or  to  pass  the  ones  that  hurt  American  workers  and  their  fainilies. 

Because  of  govemment  failures  aaoss  America,  tens  of  thousands  of  firefighters  and 
himdreds  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  employees  lack  the  basic  right  to  bar- 
gain for  their  wages  and  working  conditions,  a  right  that  most  of  you  in  this  room  have 
had  since  FDR's  "New  Deal." 

Workers  have  suffered  while  Congress  and  unfriendly  administtations  have  allowed 
our  industrial  and  manufacturing  base  to  erode.  As  we  meet  here  today,  we've  heard 
about  26  American  steel  companies  languishing  in  banJcruptcy.  There's  not  enough 
domestic  steel  to  even  build  the  Twin  Towers  back  at  the  Worid  Trade  Center  or  build  the 
ships  that  we  need  to  rejuvenate  our  American  merchant  fleet.  We've  watched  their 
union  membership  drop  dramatically. 

Our  garment  industry  has  suffered  a  similar  fate  because  Congress  failed  to  pass 
meaningful  laws  and  because  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  Sr.  vetoed  legislation  that  could 
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have  stopped  some  of  the  hemorrhaging  that  we've  seen  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  jobs  have  moved  offshore.  1970,  over  a  million  union  workers  in  that  proud 
industry;  today,  200,000.  And  tomorrow.  Congress  may  reduce  our  industrial  sectors  even 
more  by  abdicating  their  responsibility  to  us  and  giving  George  Bush  the  authority  to 
pursue  Fast  Track  authority. 

We've  heard  it  here  today,  we've  heard  it  yesterday;  but  by  God,  Congress  is  going  to 
be  held  to  a  litmus  test  possibly  tomorrow  so  that  we  know  who  our  friends  are  and  who 
our  enemies  really  are  on  that  vote.  Every  level  of  government,  elected  officials  hold  the 
power  to  protect  or  injure  our  building  and  construction  trades,  our  service  industries,  eiU 
of  our  workers. 

But  ru  tell  what  you  we  have  to  do.  On  the  back  of  the  great  success  of  this  federa- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  John  Sweeney,  on  the  political  strength  that  we  have  built 
over  these  last  six  years,  we  still  haven't  done  enough,  and  we  must  do  more,  and  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts,  and  we  must  make  the  corrmiitment  and  put  our  resources 
where  our  mouth  is,  and  we  must  build  on  the  success  of  Labor  2000  and  inaease  and 
educate  our  members  and  mobilize  those  members. 

And  we  must  elect  friendly  politicians  who  are  committed  to  the  goals  of  working 
families  and  the  ideals  of  the  great  trade  union  movement.  And  you  know  who  those 
political  friends  really  are?  You  know  who  those  future  political  Mends  can  be,  brothers 
and  sisters?  You  and  you  and  you.  It  can  be  our  union  members,  every  one  of  you.  That 
can  be  the  next  generation  of  politicians,  imion  members  at  every  level  of  government. 

And  that's  why  this  resolution  targets  electing  5,000  imion  members  to  political 
office  during  this  next  cycle.  But  1  tell  you,  supporting  our  friends,  putting  our  union 
members  at  the  fovindation  of  our  political  democracy  for  tomorrow's  members  of 
Congress  or  governors  is  only  part  of  the  problem  and  only  part  of  our  goal. 

We  must  also  get  rid  of  our  avowed  enemies.  I've  always  tried  to  tieat  elected  officials 
with  dvility  and  respect,  but  we  all  have  a  breaking  point,  and  mine  came  four  weeks  ago 
when  the  Senate  Republican  leadership  took  aim  at  our  national  collective  bargaining  bUl 
for  firefighters  and  police  officers. 

Our  bill  reached  the  United  States  Senate  floor,  a  labor  bill  on  the  Senate  floor, 
thanks  to  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  and  we  had  the  60  votes  committed.  But 
Senator  Larry  Craig  of  Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  put  out 
a  memo  that  was  nothing  more  than  garbage,  nothing  more  than  fear-mongering.  And 
let  me  just  read  the  letter,  the  head  here:  "Daschle  amendment  could  lead  to  firefighter/ 
police  strikes  during  a  terrorist  attack.  The  prospects  of  being  without  police,  firefighters, 
or  emergency  medical  workers  during  a  terrorist  attack  is  almost  too  frightening  to 
contemplate." 

What's  frightening  is  having  somebody  like  Larry  Craig  be  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  (Applause). 

His  despicable  actions  came  after  the  sacrifice  of  these  great  professionals  and  these 
great  union  members  that  were  made  at  Ground  Zero.  His  actions  and  lie  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  dvil  towards  people  like  him.  And  as  tough  as  it  may  be  next  year,  and 
it's  a  tall  hill  to  climb,  Senator  Larry  Craig  needs  to  be  run  out  of  office  next  September 
and  run  out  on  a  rail,  and  ifs  up  to  us  to  do  it.  (Applause) 

So  I  join  with  you  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this  thoughtful  and 
important  10-point  program  which  provides  a  road  map  for  our  political  success.  Thank 
you,  and  we  support  Resolution  2. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  The  chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  3. 

MICEL\£L  MONROE,  Painters  and  Allied  Trades:  1  rise  in  support  of  the 
AFL-CIO  political  resolution.  The  lUPAT  supports  die  AFL-CIO  political  program  because 
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it  is  based  on  member-to-member  communication.  And  lUPAT  knows  that  when 
members  talk  to  members  about  the  issues,  working  families  win. 

In  every  state  we  incorporate  the  AFL-CIO  10-point  plan  into  all  our  political  work. 
Just  this  year  in  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  we  gave  each  of  our  district  coimdls  a  booklet 
that  detailed  exactly  what  they  needed  to  do  to  implement  an  aggressive  political  mobi- 
lization program,  and  we  made  sure  they  followed  through. 

Every  single  one  of  our  district  councils  assigned  a  coordinator  to  head  the  effort  and 
facilitate  conmiunication  with  members.  Every  single  one  of  our  district  councils  leafleted 
its  members.  They  went  to  every  worksite  with  detailed  information  where  the  candidate 
stood  on  key  issues,  monthly,  weekly,  daily  if  we  asked. 

Every  single  one  of  our  district  councils  included  information  and  reports  on  our 
issues  in  newsletters  and  in  mailings  from  business  agents.  Every  single  one  of  our  district 
coxmdls  phoned  aU  its  members,  once,  twice  and,  in  many  cases,  three  times.  And  every 
member  had  a  house  call. 

Finally,  we  organized  massive  get-out-to-vote  efforts  to  turn  union  members  out  to 
vote  for  pro-worker  candidates. 

As  many  of  you  know,  on  top  of  this  10-point  plan,  the  lUPAT  released  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  full-time  staff  to  work  on  our  political  program.  We  know  that  a 
mobilization  program  works  best  when  union  staff  is  on  the  ground  carrying  them  out, 
because  union  members  are  the  best  political  organizers. 

So  the  lUPAT  will  continue  to  release  staff  and  members  to  educate  and  mobilize 
workers  to  elect  pro-worker  candidates  at  all  levels  of  government. 

And  just  as  we  stiongly  encourage  every  RJPAT  district  councU  and  local  union  to 
implement  the  10-point  plan,  we  also  urge  every  international  union  to  adopt  the  Labor 
2002  political  program,  because  when  we  elect  candidates  who  support  working  family 
issues,  we  strengthen  the  whole  union  movement.  We  can't  afford  to  do  any  less.  We  can- 
not wait  any  longer. 

1  move  for  adoption  of  Resolution  2.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  Delegate  at  mike  2. 

LARRY  MANCINO,  Communications  Workers  of  America:  Brother  McEntee, 
you  offered  an  amendment  in  paragraph  three  of  the  resolution  where  you  changed  from 
ironworkers  to  buUding  tiades  workers.  I'd  also  like  to  add  on  "telecommimication  work- 
ers," if  you  will,  and  1  offer  that  in  the  form  of  a  friendly  amendment. 

My  members  have  been  working  seven  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  since  the 
September  11th  attack  to  restore  telephone  service  in  downtown  Manhattan.  I  think 
they  deserve  the  recognition  also  of  this  body,  and  I'd  appreciate  your  consideration. 
Thank  you. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  The  chair  considers  it  a  friendly  amendment,  and 
with  unanimous  consent  and  no  opposition,  it  so  wiU  be  added. 
Thank  you,  delegates.  Delegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

PATRICK  KELLY,  Teamsters:  Over  the  Idst  eight  years  the  Teamsters  have  led  the 
fight  to  keep  our  highways  safe  and  the  border  dosed  with  Mexico.  Now  we  have  some 
legislation  that  helps  to  protect  our  interests  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  we  firmly 
support  the  resolution. 

Our  ex-general  president,  James  Riddle  Hoffa,  made  it  very  dear  that  if  we  do  not 
have  political  involvement,  we  will  lose  and  not  protect  the  gains  we've  made  through 
the  collective  bargaining  process.  The  politidans  will  take  those  things  away  from  us. 

What's  happened  with  deregulation,  what's  happened  with  NAFTA — and  I  could  go 
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on  and  on,  I'm  not  going  to  beat  it  to  death. 

But  we  wholeheartedly  support  this  resolution,  and  we  want  to  thank  Brother  Hall 
and  Brother  Wytkind  and  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement  for  their  support  of  the  issue 
of  cross-border  tmcking.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  Delegate  at  mike  No.  3. 

SUZY  BALLANTYNE,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Area  Labor  Council:  1  rise  in  support  of 
Resolution  2.  The  national  program  is  allowed  to  do  what  was  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago.  We  finally  have  one  plan,  one  program,  and  everybody  is  a  part  of  it. 

Our  best  example  was  Hillary  Clinton's  election  in  2000.  Everybody  in  New  York 
embraced  the  workplace  flier  program.  We  had  probably  30  different  fliers  in  the  year 
2000. 1  knew  we  succeeded  when  there  was  a  small  local  of  25  people.  Machinists  up  in 
western  New  York,  they  had  it  on  their  four-page  newsletter  that  was  photocopied  and 
put  together  with  a  stapler.  That  same  fUer  was  in  the  newspaper  of  CSCA,  which  repre- 
sents 200,000  people.  It  was  in  DC  37,  which  represents  125,000.  It  was  in  the  Teachers, 
which  represents  400,000. 

So  everybody  in  the  state  was  allowed  to  do  it.  That's  the  only  way  we  can  commu- 
nicate with  our  two  and  a  half  million  members  in  New  York. 

We  also  on  Election  Day,  through  this  program,  were  able  to  have  17,000  workers 
on  the  street.  17,000.  There's  no  way  that  we  could  have  done  it  just  by  ourselves  in  this 
state.  Only  by  having  the  national,  intemational,  state  organizations,  locals,  state  fed  and 
central  labor  coimcils  are  we  able  to  be  effective. 

Lastly,  this  program  gives  us  the  clout,  not  just  in  politics,  but  everywhere.  In  the 
presidential  primary  in  the  year  2000,  Al  Gore  was  running,  and  it  was  a  very  crucial 
point  that  New  York  was  in  the  presidential  primary  race.  In  that  race,  we  were  able  to  get 
one  in  four  voters.  And  we  got  71  percent  of  the  union  voters  to  vote  for  Al  Gore.  (Applause) 

This  isn't  just  politics,  this  gives  us  the  clout  and  the  leverage  we  need  for  legislation 
and  for  organizing,  which  is  why  state  feds  exist. 

It's  no  accident  that  just  yesterday  we  had  a  Republican  govemor  talking  to  the 
convention  about  organizing  and  signing  landmark  legislation  for  organizing.  We  could 
only  do  that  because  we  have  a  political  program  that  brings  out  the  imion  vote. 

So  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  2.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  sister.  Delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

PAT  FORD,  SEIU:  Thank  you.  Chairman  McEntee.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  AFL-CIO 
political  resolution.  Ovir  union  fully  supports  the  10-point  mobilization  plan  outlined  in 
this  resolution.  Politics  and  organizing  go  hand  in  hand.  We  are  aU  here  because  we  are 
working  to  create  a  strong,  political  and  collective  voice  for  workers  on  the  job,  in  the 
community  and  in  the  nation.  We  inaease  our  membership  in  political  power  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  can  better  move  a  working  families  agenda. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  need  to  elect  candidates  who  will  stand  with  working 
people  when  it  counts.  Particularly  candidates  who  will  side  with  workers  struggling  to 
gain  a  voice  at  work.  We  need  to  ask  candidates  and  public  officials  to  commit  to  taking 
concrete  action  in  support  of  workers  who  are  organizing. 

And  once  we  get  solid  commitments  from  our  public  officials  and  elected  candidates, 
then  we  need  to  hold  them  accoimtable. 

When  we  elect  leaders  to  support  workers'  freedoms  to  choose  a  vmion,  the  strength 
of  our  labor  movement  grows.  As  we  gain  stiength,  we  are  better  able  to  help  support 
candidates  who  will  ensure  that  the  interests  of  working  men  and  women  will  be  served 
in  the  political  arena. 
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I  was  very  inspired  by  the  remarks  of  Reverend  Jackson  yesterday,  particularly  when 
he  related  the  attacks  of  our  dvil  liberties  to  the  acts  of  tenorism. 

1  went  to  the  dictionary  and  reviewed  the  definition  of  the  word  "terror."  Terror  is  a 
state  of  intense  fear,  a  fighting  aspect,  a  cause  of  fear  and  anxiety. 

Based  on  this  definition,  we  have  terrorists  in  state,  local  and  federal  houses  of  our 
government.  It  is  an  act  of  tenorism  when  you  deny  workers  the  right  to  organize.  It  is 
an  act  of  tenorism  when  you  threaten  and  take  the  jobs  of  workers,  becaxise  they  were 
not  bom  in  this  coimtry  but  are  here  legally. 

It's  an  act  of  tenorism  when  you  can  address  the  abuse  of  women  in  other  countries, 
while  ignoring  the  abuse  and  inequities  of  women  in  this  country  who  make  78  cents  on 
every  dollar  that  men  make  working  every  day  and  living  in  poverty.  (Applause) 

It's  an  act  of  tenorism  when  47  million  Americans  do  not  have  health  care  insur- 
ance, many  of  them  children  and  elderly. 

It's  an  act  of  tenorism  when  you  prefer  to  jail  our  youth  than  to  educate  them. 

It's  an  act  of  tenorism  when  the  Charleston  5  were  jailed  when  they  chose  to  fight 
for  their  jobs. 

And  it's  an  act  of  tenorism  when  you  deny  citizens  the  right  to  have  their  vote 
counted. 

In  dosing,  I'm  reminded  of  the  statement  that  otir  brother  made  during  our  opening 
ceremony  when  he  shared  with  us  his  grandmother's  wisdom  that  when  something  bad 
or  tragic  happens,  something  positive  comes  out  of  it. 

September  11th  gave  the  world  the  opportunity  to  see  us  as  a  people.  They  saw  the 
love  we  have  for  ova  covintry,  our  generosity  and  caring  for  others  when  we  opened  our 
pockets  and  our  purses  and  gave  blood  and  assistance  to  those  in  need  and  in  pain. 

The  world  judges  us  by  the  people  we  dect  to  represent  us.  Therefore,  we  need  to  be 
very  careful  about  who  we  dect  to  our  houses  of  government. 

On  the  wall  honoring  our  heroes  and  remembering  the  ones  we  lost,  there  is  a 
picture  of  destruction  of  the  Pentagon.  And  behind  the  Pentagon  you  see  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  with  the  statue  of  freedom  displayed  proudly  on  top.  We  owe  it  to  the  ones 
who  lost  and  gave  their  lives  on  September  the  11th  to  protect  the  freedom  and  the 
democracy  that  they  so  tmly  believed  in. 

I  stand,  as  does  my  union,  SEIU,  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  sister.  Ddegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

MIKE  PHILLIPS,  Central  Labor  Council  of  dark,  Skamania  and  West 
Klickitat  Counties  AFL-OO:  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  an  example  of  the  success  that  this  type  of 
program  can  have.  In  the  last  spedal  dection  in  the  21st  District  in  Washington,  the 
Washington  State  Labor  Coundl  put  together  a  labor-ndghbor  program  headed  by  Diane 
McDanid.  They  had  over  450  volunteers  out  every  weekend,  contacted  over  12,000 
imion  members  at  their  homes  and  encouraged  them  to  vote,  ID'd  them.  And  this  was 
an  dection  against  an  incumbent. 

The  neighboring  district,  the  38th,  was  also  in  an  dection.  In  the  district  that  they 
concentrated  on,  they  had  a  9  percent  greater  turnout.  They  defeated  the  incumbent  by 
about  12  points. 

This  program  can  work.  We  need  to  get  out  and  contact  our  members  and  work  to 
dect  the  people  that  support  our  issues. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  General  President,  Harold 
Schaitberger. 

And  further,  I  guess  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  days  after  September  11th,  September 
12th  in  specific  when  our  Mr.  Bush  went  to  the  Pentagon  and  stood  there  with  the  fire- 
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fighters  from  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  A  lot  was  made  of  this.  The  thing  that  wasn't 
made  of  this  was  that  those  firefighters  that  he  went  to  see  were  barred  by  law  from  bar- 
gaining for  their  wages.  It  is  illegal  for  firefighters  and  police  in  Virginia  to  bargain  for 
their  wages. 

So  not  only  he  comes  out  there  as  a  pretender,  he  puts  one  hand  around  their  back, 
slaps  them  on  the  back,  and  then  through  his  home  senator,  Phil  Gramm,  stabs  him  in 
the  back  with  the  other.  We  need  to  remember  this.  Use  this  program  to  defeat  these  gen- 
tlemen. Thank  you.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  Due  to  the  pressiires  of  time,  we'll  have  one  more 
delegate.  Delegate  at  mike  3. 

CHUCK  ROCHER,  USWA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  the  national  political 
coordinator.  Four  years  ago.  President  McEntee,  I  stood  up  on  stage  with  you  in 
Pittsburgh  as  one  of  the  new  young  field  mobilizations  from  the  Political  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO  from  the  Steelworkers. 

Now  1  work  for  the  Steelworkers  international  union  in  the  Political  Department, 
and  the  things  I  see  happening  today  in  poUtics  make  me  sick.  1  go  out  and  meet  with  our 
membership,  meet  with  a  lot  of  your  membership,  and  see  the  young  members  of  this 
union  forgetting  about  the  union  that  brought  them  to  their  job.  See  the  politicians  forget 
us,  forget  about  the  steel  companies,  forget  about  those  state  workers,  those  county  work- 
ers, and  those  firemen  while  they  make  laws  in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  God,  we  were  put  here  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  We  were  put  here  to 
protect  our  workers.  We're  here  to  represent  our  workers.  The  only  way  to  assure  that 
we're  going  to  have  fair  representation  in  Washington,  D.C,  is  to  elect  union  members  to 
office  to  make  sure  we  have  family  in  Washington,  D.C,  looking  after  our  own  interests. 

We've  got  to  make  sure  that  our  values  are  heard  in  Washington,  D.C.  You  see  people 
waving  flags  out  their  windows  outside  of  their  house  due  to  the  tiagedies  of  September 
11th.  If  we  have  a  tank  blown  up  in  Afghanistan,  do  you  know  we're  going  to  have  to 
use  Chinese  steel  to  build  that  tank  with  if  we  have  to  build  another  one?  If  we  rebuild 
the  Trade  Centers  in  New  York  City,  do  you  know  there's  not  a  steel  company  in  the 
United  States  that  can  produce  enough  steel  to  produce  the  steel  to  rebuild  our  own  tow- 
ers in  Washington,  D.C,  and  in  New  York  City? 

That's  a  tiavesty  to  everyone  sitting  in  this  room.  It's  a  tiavesty  for  every  American 
arovmd  this  country  today.  We  have  26  steel  companies  in  bankruptcy.  We  have  people 
all  over  the  country  being  laid  off  of  work,  and  it's  because  of  one  thing.  It's  because  of 
politicians.  Politicians  can  make  the  laws  and  make  it  all  right  once  more. 

I'm  here  to  bring  one  solid  message  to  you  today.  Here  you're  fixing  to  see  some 
union  members  get  inttoduced  to  you  on  the  stage.  That's  the  beginning  of  where  we 
need  to  go.  Next  year,  maybe  that  three  will  grow  to  six,  and  the  next  year,  that  six  may 
grow  to  12  to  when  we  have  a  majority  and  Dick  Gephardt  is  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  we  can  have  union  members  in  office.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother.  Thank  you,  brother. 

Sisters,  sisters  and  brothers,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  2.  Now, 
why  don't  you  make  this  loud  enough  so  they  can  hear  it  in  Washington,  D.C,  when 
they  vote  against  Fast  Track. 

Those  in  favor,  signify  by  the  sign  of  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

There's  not  a  "no"  in  the  house.  The  ayes  have  it,  sisters  and  brothers.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 
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(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2  A  Government  of,  by  and  for  the  People 

Educating  and  Mobilizing  Union  Households 

Making  Every  Vote  Count 

Inaeasing  the  Number  of  Union  Voters 

Reinforcing  the  Freedom  to  Choose  a  Union 

Electing  Union  Members 

Labor  2002:  Building  on  Success 

Since  our  last  Convention  we  have  been  witness  to  several  defining  moments  in  our 
nation's  political  history.  We  endured  the  most  controversial  presidential  election  ever. 
We  witnessed  the  unprecedented  mid-session  realignment  of  the  Senate.  We  valiantly 
fought  the  effort  to  silence  working  Oklahomans  with  a  so-called  "right  to  work"  law. 
These  events  alone  would  have  marked  the  significance  of  this  past  year,  but  there  was 
more.  The  Sept.  11  attack  on  America  changed  everything.  The  political  climate  has  been 
redefined,  and  the  need  to  protect  the  interests  of  America's  workers  has  taken  on  even 
more  importance. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  decisions  made  by  the  president  and  Congress  are  of 
greater  gravity.  It  is  apparent  that  the  decisions  facing  political  leaders  will  have  monu- 
mental effects  on  the  welfare  of  our  nation.  Unfortunately,  it  also  has  become  apparent 
that  the  needs  of  working  families  are  being  overshadowed  by  corporate  special  interests. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  attack  on  America,  the  Bush  administration  and  Congress  have 
eagerly  provided  biUions  of  dollars  in  assistance  to  corporations,  but  not  to  the  more  than 
500,000  laid-off  workers.  Debate  on  fair  tax  reform,  prescription  drug  coverage,  a  patients' 
bill  of  rights,  the  minimimi  wage,  Social  Security  privatization,  ergonomics,  project  labor 
agreements  and  fair  trade  legislation  continues  without  adequately  addressing  the  needs 
of  working  people. 

Union  members  are  united  with  aU  of  America  to  rebuild  and  strengthen  our  country. 
Firefighters,  police  officers,  emergency  medical  technicians,  ironworkers  and  other  imion 
members  have  given  their  labor,  their  time  and  their  lives  selflessly.  It  is  a  heroic  display 
of  the  greatest  treasure  of  our  nation:  the  working  women  and  men  of  America. 
Americans  are  imited  in  more  ways  and  with  stronger  bonds  than  ever  before.  But  we 
cannot  let  our  guard  down. 

We  wiU  not  be  deceived  by  right-wing  extremists  who  seek  to  exploit  calls  for  biparti- 
sanship and  cooperation.  We  must  fight  their  efforts  to  cloak  their  anti-worker  pre-Sept. 
11  agenda  in  the  pretense  of  patriotism.  Efforts  to  pass  Fast  Track  trade  negotiating 
authority  and  corporate  welfare  measures,  including  massive  corporate  tax  breaks,  are  an 
affront  to  the  heroes  of  America. 

Educating  and  Mobilizing  Union  Households 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  leaders  we  choose  at  every  level  of  government  make  decisions 
every  day  that  determine  working  families'  well-being.  But  in  recent  decades,  many 
Americans  have  withdrawn  from  the  political  process,  not  making  connections  between 
government  actions  and  their  families'  fortunes.  That  makes  union  efforts  to  educate 
working  families  about  issues  especially  vital. 

The  current  political  environment  underscores  the  need  to  buUd  upon  the  political 
and  issues  mobilization  efforts  America's  unions  have  been  implementing  since  1996. 
Labor  2000,  Labor  1998  and  Labor  1996  demonstrated  how  effectively  the  labor  move- 
ment can  mobilize  in  pursuit  of  a  working  families  agenda.  By  continuing  these  efforts, 
we  will  be  able  to  elect  more  candidates  who  wiU  protect  and  serve  the  interests  of  work- 
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ing  families.  Ovi  ability  to  educate  and  inform  our  membership  about  the  relevant  issues 
has  raised  the  level  of  public  debate.  Our  revamped  efforts  on  issues  mobilization  will  ae- 
ate  more  pressure  for  political  leaders  to  address  workers'  issues. 

Labor  2000  was  a  tremendous  success.  Union  household  voters  accounted  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  all  voters,  and  4.8  million  more  union  household  members  voted  than 
in  1992.  Union  voting  margins  were  cmcial  to  Senate  victories  in  Michigan,  Washington, 
New  York,  Missouri,  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota.  Our  mobilization  efforts  carried  former 
Vice  President  Al  Gore  to  a  popular  vote  victory  with  the  most  votes  for  any  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  ever. 

Our  research  continues  to  show  the  vast  majority  of  union  members  strongly 
approves  of  their  imions'  providing  information  about  legislative  issues  and  politics  from 
a  working  family  perspective.  Three-quarters  of  union  members  who  received  informa- 
tion about  U.S.  House  races  at  their  worksites  voted  for  the  union-endorsed  candidate  in 
1998  and  2000.  In  1998,  unfortunately,  only  11  percent  of  union  members  received  such 
information  at  their  worksites.  In  2000,  intensive  local  efforts  more  than  tripled  the 
number  of  union  members  reached  at  their  worksites,  to  39  percent.  We  will  seek  to 
improve  on  that  as  well. 

For  these  efforts,  at  this  Convention  the  AFL-CIO  will  honor  the  affiliate  and  local 
unions  that  implemented  Labor  2000  most  successfully.  These  local  and  international 
unions  have  set  examples  for  what  can  be  achieved  when  union  members  vote.  The 
mobilization  efforts  of  these  unions  serve  as  inspirations  for  Labor  2002. 

Making  Every  Vote  Count 

Despite  measurable  success  in  the  2000  elections,  we  must  continue  to  build  upon  and 
improve  our  efforts.  The  important  lessons  of  that  election,  including  the  Florida  ballot- 
ing and  recount,  must  be  addressed  for  2002.  Our  strength  in  numbers  helped  deliver  a 
semi-victory  in  a  dose  election,  but  we  must  ensure  no  votes  are  uncounted. 

The  importance  of  protecting  voting  rights  must  not  be  forgotten.  Election  reform 
efforts  at  the  national  and  state  levels  must  be  carried  out  so  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
Americans  is  guaranteed.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  politicians  pass  nominal  and  incom- 
plete solutions  to  this  problem. 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Union  Voters 

It  is  clear  that  to  achieve  solid  and  realized  victories,  we  must  increase  the  number  of 
union  voters.  To  sustain  and  grow  our  collective  power,  the  American  labor  movement 
must  continue  to  grow.  Organizing  new  members  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  unions  and  the 
key  to  our  continued  abUity  to  aeate  a  strong  voice  for  America's  workers,  not  only  in 
our  workplaces  but  also  in  our  political  system.  Moreover,  we  must  organize  so  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  defend  against  attacks,  including  ballot  initiatives  aimed  at  silencing 
the  voices  of  working  families.  Renewing  and  intensifying  our  efforts  to  help  workers 
organize  is  the  most  pressing  need  all  imions  and  the  AFL-CIO  must  continue  to  address. 

For  this  purpose,  we  call  upon  the  assistance  of  elected  officials.  Elected  officials  at 
every  level  can  play  an  active  role  in  supporting  workers  who  are  organizing.  Elected 
officials  can  ask  employers  to  maintain  neutrality,  speak  at  organizing  rallies,  oversee 
elections  based  on  a  check  of  cards  signed,  send  letters  to  workers  and  employers,  hold 
hearings  on  employer  abuses  and  walk  picket  lines. 

At  the  state  and  local  level,  officials  also  can  pass  laws  and  adopt  regulations  and 
contracting  procedures  that  make  sure  their  governments  do  not  facilitate  employer  anti- 
worker  campaigns.  They  can  ban  the  use  of  public  monies  by  employers  for  campaigns  to 
sway  workers  to  vote  for  or  against  unions.  And  in  contracts  for  goods  and  services,  land 
development  negotiations  and  other  dealings,  public  officials  can  insist  on  policies  that 
ensure  expeditious  and  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  surrounding  union  representation. 
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Reinforcing  the  Freedom  to  Choose  a  Union 

It  is  also  time  for  Congress  to  re-examine  and  overhaul  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
We  are  reminded  constantly  of  the  sacred  premise  that  this  country  is  based  on  freedom 
and  democracy.  America's  workers  should  have  the  same  degree  of  freedom  in  choosing 
to  join  a  imion  as  they  do  in  choosing  their  religious  or  political  beliefs.  Effective  revision 
of  national  labor  law  must  accomplish  several  ends: 

■  First,  the  law  must  aeate  a  meaningful  right  to  organize  by  ensuring  workers'  freedom 
to  exercise  their  own  choice  to  join  a  union  without  employer  coercion,  and  by  aggres- 
sively protecting  the  wiU  of  the  majority. 

■  Second,  the  law  must  create  a  meaningful  right  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining.  It 
must  ensure  that  workers  who  exercise  their  freedom  to  join  a  union  can  achieve  a  &st 
contract,  and  that  all  workers  have  a  meaningful  right  to  strike  without  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

■  Third,  the  law  must  ensure  that  lawbreakers  are  held  accountable  for  their  conduct, 
with  remedies  and  penalties  commensurate  with  the  offense,  so  labor  law  violations  are 
dealt  with  as  serioxisly  as  violations  of  employment  discrimination,  antitrust  and  environ- 
mental laws. 

■  Fourth,  the  law  must  extend  to  all  workers  to  preclude  employers  from  circumventing 
the  spirit  of  the  law  by  redefining  employment  relationships  or  reclassifying  workers. 

As  part  of  our  effort  to  put  organizing  at  the  heart  of  our  political  agenda,  we  have 
developed  a  statement  of  principles,  a  tool  the  entire  labor  movement  can  use  to  involve 
our  elected  officials  with  their  constituents  who  are  organizing  imions.  We  hope  all 
elected  officials  and  candidates  wiU  come  to  embrace  this  basic  expression  of  support  for 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  We  encourage  our  affiliate  unions,  state  federations 
and  central  labor  councils  to  use  the  statement  of  principles  as  an  appropriate  tool  in  the 
union  movement's  tool  box  with  candidates  seeking  political  support. 

Electing  Union  Members 

Of  course,  the  surest  way  to  ensure  elected  officials  are  sjmipathetic  to  workers'  needs  is 
to  elect  union  members.  The  2000  in  2000  program  has  been  an  enormous  accomplish- 
ment. We  surpassed  our  goals  and  now  have  more  than  2,500  elected  officials  who  are 
union  members.  We  have  created  a  national  labor  caucus  for  state  legislators,  with  90 
founding  members.  Their  goal  is  to  increase  that  membership  to  300  by  2002. 

Making  our  voices  heard  in  state,  county  and  local  governments,  school  boards  and 
chambers  is  the  basis  of  fostering  a  worker-friendly  environment.  To  this  end,  we  will 
build  upon  2000  in  2000.  We  seek  to  double  the  2,500  union  member  elected  officials 
by  2002  through  a  new  program:  Target  5000.  Target  5000's  goal  is  to  elect  more 
union  members  and  help  advance  those  already  elected.  Target  5000  wiU  benefit  all, 
because  when  workers  run,  workers  win. 

We  also  will  establish  a  special  political  action  committee  dedicated  to  provide 
resources  to  union  members  running  for  state  and  local  offices. 

Labor  2002:  Building  on  Success 

Much  is  at  stake  for  2002.  Already  we  have  seen  national  leaders  respond  to  the  wide- 
spread layoffs,  the  economic  slowdown  and  dislocations  caused  by  the  attacks  on 
America  with  caUs  for  further  tax  cuts  for  corporations  and  the  rich  and  with  renewed 
appeals  for  Fast  Track  legislation.  We  expect  continued  state  efforts  to  silence  or  harm 
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working  families  with  paycheck  deception,  "right  to  work"  for  less  measvires  and 
"reform"  of  workers'  compensation  laws.  Control  of  both  chambers  of  Congress, 
34  Senate  seats  and  34  governorships  are  also  in  contest. 

Labor  2002  must  build  upon  the  successes  of  Labor  2000.  To  maximize  working 
families'  voices  in  the  2002  elections,  we  wiU  set  registration  and  tumout  goals  for  each 
state  labor  federation  and  central  labor  coimdl.  We  call  on  each  affiliated  union  to  adopt 
the  Labor  2002  program  and  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  and  commitments, 
including  donated  staff,  for  its  successful  implementation. 

The  Labor  2002  program  includes  the  following  10  points: 

1.  Link  politics  to  organizing.  We  wUl  ask  elected  officials  and  candidates  for  elected 
office  to  side  with  workers  when  they  organize  and  to  take  such  concrete  action  as 
attending  rallies,  sending  support  letters  to  workers,  asking  employers  to  remain  neutral 
and  participate  in  card<heck  elections,  holding  hearings,  denying  labor-law  breakers 
government  contracts  and  supporting  collective  bargaining  for  public  workers. 

2.  Each  union  will  assign  a  coordinator  for  each  local  and  each  workplace.  Having  an 
activist  in  place  at  every  worksite  and  local  will  be  essential  to  maintaining  communica- 
tion with  all  members. 

3.  Each  local  will  distribute  more  than  one  leaflet  a  month  in  each  workplace. 
Maintaining  a  constant  source  of  communication  will  cultivate  the  relationship  between 
a  member  and  his  or  her  union. 

4.  Each  union  will  maximize  member  contact  through  union  publications  by  including 
leaflets  and  reports  on  issues  and  organizing  campaigns  in  every  edition.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  Labor  2002  program  is  not  based  on  candidate  endorsements.  It  is  based  on  edu- 
cating our  membership  on  the  issues  and  where  candidates  stand  on  issues.  A  greater 
awareness  of  issues  inaeases  the  effectiveness  of  Labor  2002. 

5.  Each  union  will  maximize  communication  from  local  presidents  and  business 
agents  by  including  leaflets  and  issue  material  in  all  local  mailings  and  in  targeted  mail. 
Commimications  are  more  effective  when  there  is  a  personal  cormection,  and  commimi- 
cation  from  local  union  officials  can  stiengthen  messages  by  providing  a  regional  perspec- 
tive. It  also  strengthens  the  connection  between  a  member  and  his  or  her  local. 

6.  Each  union  will  maximize  the  impact  of  union  phone  calls  by  incorporating  issue 
information  into  routine  calls  and  through  additional  calls  to  selected  members.  Politics 
is  not  just  a  seasonal  activity.  Legislation  is  passed  and  developed  year-round.  The  need  to 
inform  and  educate  our  members  is  a  continuous  process. 

7.  Each  imion  will  maintain  an  up-to-date  membership  list.  To  contact  our  members  at 
home  with  mailings  and  phone  calls,  we  must  continually  upgrade  the  accuracy  of  our 
membership  lists. 

8.  Each  union  will  inaease  member  registration  by  at  least  10  percent.  There  have  been 
4.8  million  more  union  household  voters  since  1992.  We  must  continue  to  register  new 
members  in  order  to  keep  growing. 

9.  Each  union  will  organize  massive  get-out-the-vote  efforts.  Voter  tumout  among  union 
members  continues  to  grow.  It  is  the  key  to  our  success  in  elections.  The  emphasis  on 
get-out-the-vote  efforts  must  continue. 
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10.  Each  union  will  build  a  rapid-response  network  in  the  workplace  that  includes 
recruiting  activists  for  issue  mobilization;  generating  letters,  calls  and  e-mails  to  elected 
officials;  and  meeting  with  elected  officials.  It  is  not  our  goal  simply  to  elect  candidates. 
Char  goal  is  to  further  a  working  families  agenda.  To  do  so,  we  must  continually  work 
with  and  put  pressure  on  elected  officials  whenever  there  is  an  issue  that  affects  working 
families. 

By  electing  candidates  who  share  the  vision  of  improving  the  lives  of  America's  workers, 
the  strength  of  the  labor  movement  grows.  Our  ability  to  help  and  support  candidates 
who  believe  in  the  vinion  movement  ensures  the  interests  of  working  men  and  women 
will  be  served  in  the  political  arena.  Conversely,  the  willingness  of  politicians  to  help  us 
grow  the  labor  movement  translates  positively  into  more  votes  for  any  candidate  who 
supports  a  working  families  agenda.  A  stronger  labor  movement  benefits  all  who  share 
in  its  vision  of  furthering  the  interests  of  working  families. 
(End  of  Resolution  No.  2) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Jerry  and  Frank.  They  will  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes  to  continue  some  of  our  political  agenda. 

At  our  1997  convention,  we  launched  a  program  called  2000  in  2000.  Our  goal 
was  to  elect  2,000  union  members  to  public  office  by  the  year  2000.  It  seemed  Uke  an 
insurmountable  task,  but  we  found  that  union  members  made  great  candidates,  inspired 
other  workers  to  get  involved  in  their  campaigns  and  aeated  an  enormous  amount  of 
enthusiasm  for  our  political  program. 

And  we  found  that  we  could  win.  Over  the  past  three  elections,  72  percent  of  imion 
candidates  who  ran  for  office  won  their  election.  (Applause) 

At  our  convention  two  years  ago,  we  were  aU  inspired  by  the  words  of  Nevada  State 
Senator  and  Culinary  Workers  Local  226  member  Maggie  Carlton.  Lef  s  take  a  look. 

..A  video  clip  from  the  1999  AFL-CIO  convention  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

SWEENEY:  Sisters  and  brothers,  please  join  me  in  welcoming  back  Senator  Maggie 
Carlton.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  MAGGIE  CARLTON,  (D)  Senator,  State  of  Nevada 

Thank  you  all.  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney.  If  s  a  great  honor  for  me  to  again 
address  an  AFL-CIO  convention.  And  what  a  great  honor  it  is  for  me  to  serve  my  fellow 
Nevadans  and  imion  members  in  the  Nevada  State  Senate. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I've  learned  a  few  lessons,  that  we  can  make  putting  our- 
selves front  and  center  to  fight  to  protect  workers'  rights,  we  need  to  get  ourselves  elected. 
Like  me,  all  aaoss  the  nation  culinary  members  are  rurming  for  office  and  winning  elec- 
tions; and  working  families  are  better  off  because  of  that. 

So  far  2,542  union  members  have  been  elected  to  public  office,  and  thank  you  for 
your  help  and  support  in  that.  President  Sweeney,  we've  elected  New  Jersey  freeholders, 
Alaska  school  board  members,  city  coundl  members  and  mayors  in  500  communities, 
judges,  fire  board  members,  water  commissioners  and  tax  collectors,  and  more  than  600 
state  representatives  and  state  senators  like  myself  aaoss  America.  (Applause) 

Union  members  are  changing  the  face  of  politics,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  part  of 
it.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Maggie.  Thank  you  for  the  great  work  that 
you're  doing.  And  thanks  to  all  of  the  union  members  who  have  put  themselves  on  the 
front  lines  by  mnning  for  office. 

2000  in  2000  was  a  huge  success.  As  Maggie  said,  we  have  identified  2,542  union 
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members  who  hold  public  office  today,  but  we  are  ready  to  take  it  to  the  next  level. 
Today  we  start  a  new  journey  called  "Target  5,000:  When  Workers  Run,  Workers  Win," 
with  three  goals. 

First,  we  will  double  the  number  of  union  members  who  hold  public  office.  Over  the 
next  few  elections  we  will  have  5,000  union  members  elected.  I'm  excited  to  announce 
that  the  AFL-CIO  Political  Department  and  the  George  Meany  Center  are  working  together 
to  create  the  new  Institute  for  Political  Leadership,  where  we  wiU  train  union  members  to 
run  for  office  and  manage  campaigns.  The  institute  also  will  educate  union  members  on 
policy  issues  important  to  working  families. 

Second,  we  will  begin  to  strategically  target  local  legislative  bodies  where  we  can 
buUd  a  pro-working  family  majority. 

Third,  now  that  we  have  more  than  2,500  union  members  Ln  office,  we  will  begin  to 
concentrate  on  moving  union  members  up  into  higher  office.  We  wUl  assist  members  in 
using  the  sWlls  they  gain  in  their  current  offices  to  bid  successfully  for  higher  office. 

After  serving  as  a  state  senator  this  past  year.  Iron  Workers  Local  7  President  Steve 
Lynch  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Congress  representing  the  9th  District  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  played  a  key  role  in  his  election. 

We  had  hoped  that  Congressman  Lynch  would  be  here  with  us,  but  because  of  the 
session  in  Washington,  he  was  unable  to  attend. 

Over  the  years  one  family  has  exemplified  the  American  tradition  of  public  service, 
inspiring  hundreds  of  working  men  and  women  committed  to  social  and  economic 
justice,  to  fight  for  it  by  gaining  public  office,  and  that's  the  Kennedy  family. 

Generations  have  been  inspired  by  President  John  Kennedy  and  by  his  brother, 
Bobby,  and  their  commitment  to  the  values  we  share,  values  that  have  also  been  champi- 
oned for  nearly  40  years  by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  a  great  friend  of  working  families. 

Those  three  Kennedys  spent  a  combined  total  of  50  years  on  the  Labor  Committee. 
So  I'm  happy  to  introduce  another  Kennedy  today,  and  that's  Ted  Kennedy  Jr.,  a  health 
care  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Marwood  Group,  who  will  recognize  union  activists 
running  for  Congress.  (Applause) 

TED  KENNEDY  JR.,  Marwood  Group 

Thank  you,  President  Sweeney,  and  thank  you  for  having  me  at  the  convention 
today.  We  in  the  Kennedy  family  are  extraordinarily  proud  of  the  long  tradition  of  work- 
ing together  with  the  AFL-CIO.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year  we  have  worked  together 
to  protect  the  rights  of  working  families  and  to  ensure  that  all  workers  are  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect.  But  as  you  know,  it  hasn't  always  been  easy. 

When  I  told  my  dad  and  my  brother,  Patrick,  that  1  was  going  to  be  with  you  here 
today,  they  told  me,  "What  we  really  need  here  in  Washington  is  more  imion  activist 
members  of  Congress." 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  to  introduce  the  following  three  union 
members  who  are  running  for  a  federal  office  in  2002. 

The  next  United  States  Senator  from  Maine,  a  former  majority  leader  of  the  Maine 
State  Senate,  UAW  member  CheUie  Pingree,  sponsored  a  bUl  that  became  the  nation's 
first  bipartisan  drug  pricing  law.  She  looks  forward  to  working  for  quality  education,  at 
shoring  up  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  (Applause) 

From  Georgia,  running  in  the  new  13th  District  for  Congress,  is  union  lawyer  David 
Worley.  As  a  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  in  1990,  he  came  within  974  votes  of 
defeating  Newt  Gingrich.  (Applause) 

Now,  imagine  how  different  the  last  10  years  would  have  been  if  we  had  had  a  thou- 
sand more  union  members  in  that  district.  Once  elected,  David  plans  to  make  working 
families  his  top  priority  in  Congress. 

From  Pennsylvania,  rurming  in  the  15th  District,  is  Steelworker  and  Assistant 
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Director  of  USWA  District  10  Ed  O'Brien.  (Applause) 

He  came  within  four  points  of  defeating  the  incumbent  two  years  ago  and  we  know  he's 
going  to  be  victorious  in  his  election  battle.  And  as  you  know,  he's  a  fighter  for  Social 
Security,  HMO  reform  and  improving  public  schools. 

So  let's  have  a  great  round  of  applause  for  our  Target  5000  leaders,  Chellie,  David 
and  Ed.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  We  hadn't  planned  this,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  great  to  hear  from 
each  of  these  candidates  just  for  a  minute  or  two.  So  I'd  like  to  first  call  upon  David 
Worley.  (Applause) 

DAVID  WORLEY:  Thank  you.  Well,  my  brother,  who's  a  Teamster  firom  Local  728 
in  Atlanta,  tells  me  that  being  a  union  lawyer  is  not  as  good  as  being  a  union  member. 
But  I'm  proud  to  be  here  today.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  Georgia  on  behalf  of  our 
working  famifies,  and  I'll  be  a  strong  voice  in  Washington  for  what's  right  for  working 
families.  Thank  you  for  having  me  here  today.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Ed  O'Brien. 

ED  O'BRIEN,  USWA:  OK.  1  paid  you.  Now  thaf  s  over.  (Laughter) 

I  just  want  to  say,  everything  I've  heard  so  far  I  certainly  can't  add  to.  So  I'll  just 

make  it  short  and  sweet,  which  I  know  my  president — if  I  don't,  he's  going  to  get  the 

hook  down  here — Leo. 

And  that  is,  many  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  we  had  a  govemor  who  came  in  and 

designed  our  Ucense  plate,  and  it  said,  "You  have  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania."  Seven  years 

ago,  we  had  a  govemor  who  came  in,  Govemor  Ridge,  and  said,  "You  had  a  fiiend  in 

Pennsylvania." 

WeU,  I  just  want  to  say  this.  In  Congress,  you're  not  going  to  have  a  fiiend.  You're 
going  to  have  a  brother,  and  every  labor  issue  will  be  on  the  table.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  And  fi-om  Maine,  Chellie  Pingree.  (Applause) 

CHELLIE  PINGREE,  UAW:  Thank  you  so  much.  I  am  very  proud  to  stand  up  here 
today  as  a  member  of  the  UAW  and  a  former  state  legislator  from  Maine,  and  thank  you 
so  much  to  all  of  you  to  being  here  for  supporting  me  today. 

I've  gotten  to  know  a  lot  of  you  travding  around  the  country  working  on  the  pre- 
scription drug  issue,  and  I  just  want  to  say  thank  you  so  much  for  the  work  that  all  of 
you  have  been  doing  in  your  home  states,  and  I  can  promise  you  this,  when  I  am  serving 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  I  will  be  a  senator  for  the  United  States  for  the  working  peo- 
ple in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  we  will  make  sure  that  we  have  a  prescription  drug  benefit 
under  Medicare.  We  will  take  on  the  pharmaceutical  industry  on  this  one.  I  v«ll  need  a 
lot  of  help,  but  I  really  appreciate  standing  with  all  of  you  here  today.  Thank  you  so 
much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  WeU,  we're  very  proud  of  these  three  candidates,  and  we'll  be  seeing  a 
lot  of  them  as  we  get  into  the  campaign,  and  we're  just  honored  to  have  them  here  with 
us  today  and  to  also  have  Ted  Kennedy  here  with  us  representing  the  best  ttaditions  of 
the  Kennedy  family,  and  we  thank  him  very  much.  (Applause) 

We're  going  to  hear  now  from  a  video  from  Washington,  Congressman  Ed  Pastor, 
who  for  10  years  now  has  represented  the  people  of  Arizona's  Second  Congressional 
District  in  the  U.S.  House. 

A  chief  deputy  whip  for  House  Demoaats,  Representative  Pastor  is  active  in  the 
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congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  and  has  earned  a  very  fine  93  percent  lifetime  voting 
record  on  working  families  issues.  Lef  s  hear  from  Congressman  Pastor.  (Applause) 

HONORABLE  ED  PASTOR,  (D)  Arizona, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Greetings  from  your  congressman  from  Arizona,  Ed  Pastor.  After  the  tragic  events 
September  11th,  we  have  become  united  as  a  country  and  as  a  people,  but  as  the  FBI  and 
Department  of  Justice  look  for  more  tools  to  go  after  the  terrorists,  we  have  to  be  vigilant 
that  our  rights  are  protected,  that  our  Constitution  remains  whole.  The  AFL-CIO  has  a 
responsibility  to  protect  our  constitutional  rights.  As  it  has  done  in  the  past,  it  must  do 
it  now. 

We  have  to  remind  our  national  leaders  that  it  is  not  unpatriotic  to  fight  for  the  men 
and  women  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  who  are  now  unemployed.  We  have  to  ensure  that 
they  have  unemployment  compensation,  that  they  have  access  to  COBRA,  and  that  we 
extend  Medicaid  in  order  that  the  family  have  health  services. 

During  these  times,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
been  called  up  to  the  reserve  or  the  National  Guard,  and  their  families  right  now  are 
facing  a  hardship.  So  as  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  reach  out  to  those  families  and 
make  sure  that  during  this  holiday  season,  their  needs  are  met. 

1  want  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO  for  extending  an  outreach,  a  hand  to  the  Hispanic 
community.  The  Hispanic  Caucus  recognizes  how  important  it  is  to  organize  in  our 
Hispanic  community,  because  a  working  family  who  is  organized  has  better  wages, 
access  to  health  insurance  and  better  working  conditions. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO.  We  have  now  formed  within  the  caucus  a  task  force 
that  deals  with  labor,  and  we  have  been  working  with  President  Sweeney,  Vice  President 
Linda  Chavez-Thompson  on  issues  of  migration,  citizenship  and  to  organize  more 
Hispanic  workers. 

I  thank  you,  and  I  wish  you  the  best.  And  to  Linda,  we're  teUing  you  to  spend  your 
money  in  Las  Vegas,  but  don't  leave  it  in  the  slot  machines.  Have  a  happy  holiday.  May 
peace  be  with  you,  and  a  very  prosperous  new  year.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Pastor. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  tonight  we  will  be  hosting  a  reception  for  the  three  great  candi- 
dates that  you  met  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  you'll  have  a  chance  to  show  your  support  for 
their  campaigns  in  a  concrete  way. 

And  while  I'm  talking  about  fund-raising,  which  I  was,  we  are  also  announcing  today 
the  formation  of  a  new  Political  Action  Committee  for  Target  5000.  When  workers  run, 
workers  win.  The  PAC  will  raise  money  that  will  only  be  used  for  union  candidates.  (Applause) 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  through  the  generosity  of  your  xmions,  we  already  have 
$150,000  raised  for  imion  candidates,  and  that's  just  the  begirming.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
so  many  people  have  done  so  much  to  start  making  our  Congress,  state  legislatures  and 
local  offices  look  more  like  and  act  more  like  working  people.  If  s  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and 
that's  appropriate  because  we  face  tough  challenges  and  we  have  big  goals. 

Now  we're  going  to  have  a  little  fun  and  recognize  some  of  the  people  who  are  lead- 
ing the  way. 

POLITICAL  MOBILIZATION  AWARDS 

ANNOUNCER:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  AFL-CIO  President's  Political 
Mobilization  Award  ceremony.  Please  join  me  in  welcoming  our  surprise  hosts.  No,  it's 
not  Billy  Crystal.  No,  Whoopi  Goldberg  wasn't  available. 

Please  join  me  in  welcoming  our  hosts,  AFSCME  President  Jerry  McEntee  and  lUOE 
President  Frank  Hanley.  (Applause) 
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McENTEE:  Welcome  to  Las  Vegas.  Dean  Martin  and  Jeny  Lewis  are  back.  Wait  a 
minute,  Frank,  wait,  wait  now.  I  am  Dean  Martin,  this  is  Jerry  Lewis.  I  know  the 
Operating  Engineers  won't  get  a  kick  out  of  that. 

Before  we  go  into  our  routine,  I  want  to  announce  the  fact  that  in  the  rear  of  the 
auditoriimi  after  this  morning  will  be  tapes  of  "Strangers  on  the  Right"  by  David  Winters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  and  we  hope  you'll  all  buy  at  least  one  or  two 
of  those. 

Now,  Frank,  1  just  want  to  say  to  you,  Steve  Rosenthal  talked  us  into  doing  this.  If  if  s 
not  a  success,  he's  finished,  and  I'd  really  like  to  know  what  the  hell  I'm  doing  up  here. 
(Laughter) 

You're  up,  Frank,  go  ahead. 

HANLEY:  1  just  want  to  set  the  stage  here.  John  Sweeney  wanted  me  to  wear  a 
tuxedo.  1  said,  "No  way."  But  1  wouldn't  mind  it.  I've  been  in  the  back  now  with  Jerry 
McEntee  for  the  last  15  minutes.  You  would  think  I  was  getting  paid.  He  was  yelling  at 
me  and  yelling  at  me,  make  sure  I'm  doing  this  right.  Don't  forget  this.  I  don't  give  a 
crap  if  1  screw  up.  The  fact  is,  I  came  up  here.  This  is  a  screw-up  job.  (Applause) 

But  it's  nice  to  be  here  anyway.  (Laughter) 

McENTEE:  Frank  originally  not  only  didn't  want  to  use  the  tuxedo,  he  didn't  want 
to  use  the  teleprompter,  really.  Give  me  that.  1  tell  you,  if  I  get  a  hold  of  that  script,  you'U 
have  to  use  this. 

But  we  are  here  to  recognize  our  leaders  who  have  set  new  standards  in  political 
action  excellence.  Sort  of  like  the  Oscars  or  the  Granunys  or  whatever  they  want  to  call 
those. 

These  leaders  have  developed  strong  legislative  and  political  programs  that  mobilized 
thousands  of  members,  helped  elect  union  members  and  developed  innovative  ways  to 
build  support  for  candidates  who  support  working  families.  Basically,  they've  done  what 
we  asked  them  to  do,  and  then  some. 

And  now,  here's  Frank.  Go  ahead,  Frank. 

HANLEY:  One  more  thing.  He  tries  to  make  me  feel  good  in  the  back.  And  he  says, 
"You  look  like  Walter  Pidgeon."  I  said,  "The  only  thing  I'm  going  to  look  like  is  a  pigeon 
when  I  get  done  here."  Give  me  my  script,  will  you. 

In  any  case,  one  of  our  most  successful  political  programs  has  been  2000  in  2000, 
our  program  aimed  at  electing  union  members  like  Maggie  Carlton  and  others  you  just 
saw  to  public  office.  As  President  Sweeney  said,  this  program  has  been  so  successful,  we 
are  now  naming  it  Target  5000 — ^with  a  goal  of  electing  5,000  vmion  members  over  the 
next  few  years. 

He's  teUing  me  1  got  it.  (Laughter) 

Target  5000  Awards 

HANLEY:  Our  first  award  today  goes  to  the  state  that  has  put  together  the  most 
aggressive  union  member  election  program.  This  state  has  elected  119  union  members 
over  the  past  three  years,  29  more  in  2001,  and  this  year  elected  three  union  members  to 
the  state  legislature.  Not  to  mention  a  govemor  who  is  a  third-generation  Operating 
Engineer.  Thaf s  terrific.  It's  McEntee's  choice. 

McENTEE:  Did  he  do  that  well  off  that  teleprompter?  Let's  hear  it  for  Jerry  Lewis. 
(Applause) 

The  envelope,  please. 

Come  up  here  with  me,  Frank,  so  we  read  this.  It's  actually  a  prop,  there's  nobody's 
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name  on  here. 

The  winner  of  the  Target  5000  Award  for  the  most  aggressive  program  to  elect  union 
members  to  public  office  is  the  New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO.  Charlie  Wowkanech,  please 
come  and  accept  the  award. 

This  is  for  Rocky,  Rocky,  let's  hear  it. 

Charlie,  great  job. 

In  addition  to  the  award,  Charlie  will  be  getting  a  weekend  at  Cape  May  in  January. 
No,  no,  you  wiU  see  it.  You  will  be  staying  in  a  trailer.  (Laughter) 
The  next  award — ^is  this  me  or  you?  This  is  me. 

HANLEY:  They  don't  care  any  more. 

McENTEE:  They  don't  care.  You  don't  care. 

The  next  award  is  the  Target  5000  Award  for  the  international  union  with  the  most 
union  members  elected  to  office. 

HANLEY:  1  have  to  go  in  between.  1  have  to  think  of  things  to  say  until  1  can  find 
this  thing.  In  any  case,  my  delegation  has  asked  for  tapes  of  John  Sweeney's  speech,  Jesse 
Jackson's  speech,  everybody's  speeches.  They're  not  getting  a  copy  of  this  speech,  1  guar- 
antee you  that.  The/re  not  getting  this.  They'll  vote  me  out  of  office  if  they  ever  see  this 
charade.  (Laughter) 

In  any  case — what  the  hell  is  this,  "The  envelope,  please."  This  is  all  screwed  up. 
McENTEE:  No,  you  just  say  that. 

HANLEY:  Oh.  The  envelope,  please.  He  says  keep  reading. 
And  the  wirmer  is — 

McENTEE:  No,  wait,  the  top  part,  you  forgot. 

HANLEY:  They're  moving  the  damn  thing  too  fast. 

McENTEE:  I  know.  But  this  is  the  part  you  like. 

EL\NLEY:  I'm  pretty  excited  about  this,  Jerry.  (Laughter) 

McENTEE:  That's  what  your  members  are  going  to  say  at  the  convention. 

HANLEY:  I'm  pretty  excited  about  this.  I  wish  to  Christ  I  was  sitting  down  in  the 
audience.  (Laughter) 

And  the  wirmer  is  IBEW,  which  has  275  members  elected  across  the  country. 
Jerry  O'Cormor  will  accept  the  award.  Congratulations,  Jerry. 

Member  Mobilization  Achievement  Awards 

HANLEY:  Next  we  have  a  series  of  Member  Mobilization  Achievement  Awards.  First, 
an  award  for  the  intemational  union  that  has  the  highest  percentage  of  members  who 
tum  out  and  vote.  The  winner  is  AFT.  Sandy  Feldman,  please  accept  this  award.  (Applause) 

If  I  take  one  line  of  Jerry's,  he's  going  to  give  me  a  smack  in  the  mouth. 

In  the  last  election,  an  unbelievable  87  percent  of  AFT  members  voted. 

McENTEE:  Come  on,  this  is  mine. 

The  reason  Frank  liked  that  one  line  about  where  he  says,  "I'm  pretty  excited  about 
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this,  Jeny."  He  saw  that  line  on  his  script.  He  said,  "When  I  have  my  convention  next 
year,  my  delegates  will  be  walking  around,  'Frank  is  pretty  excited  about  this,  isn't  he? 
Frank  is  pretty  excited  about  this.'  " 

So  he  really  wanted  to  skip  over  that  line,  but  we  would  not  allow  it.  I  forget  where 
we  were,  but  we'll  start. 

And  that  doesn't  count  the  members  in  Chicago  who  voted  twice!  How  the  heU  did 
we  get  there?  Did  we  skip  something? 

Something  about  Chicago  and  politics.  Do  you  want  to  roll  that  back?  Who  is  in 
charge  back  there?  We're  past  the  AFT  award  given.  (Laughter) 

That's  what  it  says,  "That  doesn't  count  the  members  in  Chicago  who  voted  twice!" 
Or  three  times  or  four  times. 

Now,  an  award— wait,  we're  not  up  to  that  part  yet.  We  practiced  this  for  about  five 
hours  last  night.  We  had  this  down. 

Now,  an  award  for  the  state  federation  that  has  the  highest  percentage  of  its  mem- 
bers registered  to  vote.  The  envelope,  please. 

We  have  no  more  envelopes.  We'll  use  the  ones  that  we  had.  I  mean,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference.  As  1  told  you,  there's  nothing  in  there. 

EIANLEY:  This  is  a  high-cost  program,  we  don't  even  have  envelopes. 

McENTEE:  The  winner  is  Charlie  Wowkanech — no  if  s  not  Charlie,  he  already 
got  his. 

The  winner  is  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  In  preparation  for  the  grueling  fight  against 
right  to  work  this  year,  xmions  in  Oklahoma  registered  a  whopping  86  percent  of  the 
members  to  vote.  That's  amazing. 

State  fed  president  Jim  Curry.  (Applause) 

The  final  achievement  award — ^we're  not  to  the  end  already.  Really?  We  may  do  this 
again  this  afternoon. 

The  final  achievement  award  is  for  the  tntemational  union  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  registered  voters.  The  envelope  says  that  Vinnie  Sombrotto  and  the  NALC  have  some  75 
percent  of  their  members  registered  to  vote.  Vmnie,  will  you  come  up  and  accept  this  presti- 
gious award.  (Applause) 

Vinnie  wanted  to  say  a  few  words,  but  we  can't  allow  that.  (Laughter) 

Wait  a  minute,  Frank,  you're  here. 

HANLEY:  You  know,  yesterday  1  wasn't  feeling  too  well,  sincerely.  And  I  get  a  call.  I 
thought  I'd  go  to  bed  nice  and  early,  order  dinner  up  to  my  room.  And  a  young  lady 
called  me  from  John  Sweeney's  staff,  and  she  says,  "This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
program  and  I'd  like  to  go  over  the  whole  ritual  with  you."  I  said,  "No,  1  don't  feel  that 
well  and  I'm  going  to  have  a  little  dinner  and  go  to  sleep."  Can  you  imagine  if  we  pre- 
pared for  this?  (Laughter) 

That  didn't  even  make  sense,  but  I  tried  it. 

Next  we  have  two — ^hey,  this  is  my  turn  now,  don't  intermpt  me. 

Thinking  Outside  the  Political  Box  Awards 

HANLEY:  Next  we  have  two  special  awards  for  innovation,  our  Thinking  Outside 
the  Political  Box  Awards. 

First,  we  would  like  to  recognize  the  UAW  for  its  foresight  in  negotiating  Election 
Day  as  a  paid  holiday.  (Applause) 

In  Michigan  alone,  43  percent  of  all  the  votes  that  were  cast  came  from  union 
members.  Thanks,  Steve  Yokich,  for  thinking  outside  the  box.  (Applause) 
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McENTEE:  Thanking  Steve  for  thinking  outside  the  box.  What  does  that  mean, 
Frank?  You  don't  know. 

HANLEY:  I  just  read  it  right  there. 

McENTEE:  It  says  Hanley  up  here.  Yeah,  go  ahead. 

Fighting  for  Working  Families  Awards 

HANLEY:  We  move  now  for  a  series  of  awards  for  legislative  action,  our  Fighting  for 
Working  Families  Awards. 

First,  the  AFL-CIO  award  for  excellence  in  grassroots  legislative  action  goes  to 
the  Steelworkers  and  their  Rapid  Response  Program.  This  workplace-based  system  has 
generated  more  than  700,000  letters  this  year  alone  to  members  of  Congress  on  trade 
legislation.  Steelworkers  President  Leo  Gerard  will  accept. 

We  should  also  point  out  that  the  Steelworkers  provide  an  enormous  number  of  stafif 
to  the  AFL-CIO  program  and  should  be  recognized  for  this  as  well.  (Standing  ovation) 

McENTEE:  They  roUed  this  too  fast  on  us,  they're  too  slow.  What's  this  one  say? 
"Go  out  to  limch  now."  No.  (Laughter) 

EIANLEY:  See,  you  made  fun  of  my  paper,  now  you  want  it. 

McENTEE:  I  don't  want  your  paper.  He  did  it.  (Laughter) 

HANLEY:  Now  he  needs  it. 

Thinking  Outside  the  Political  Box  Award  (Continued) 

McENTEE:  Our  second  award — ^this  is  what  we  had  skipped  over.  Our  second  award 
for  thinking  outside  the  political  box  goes  to  the  union — and  we're  sorry  this  happened 
particularly.  I  hear  Andy  laughing  over  there— goes  to  the  union  with  the  big  purple 
truck,  affectionately  known  as  Barney.  Not  too  many  people  know  about  Barney. 

SEIU  has  established  a  traveling  mobilization  convoy  of  18-wheelers  that  bring 
phone  banks  wherever  the  fight  may  be. 

Accepting  the  "Thinking  Outside  the  Political  Box"  award  for  SEIU  President  Andy 
Stem  is  Executive  Vice  President  Pat  Ford. 

Pat.  (Standing  ovation) 

Are  you  up? 

HANLEY:  See  what  it  says. 
McENTEE:  It  doesn't  say  anything. 
HANLEY:  Then  I'll  take  over.  (Laughter) 

McENTEE:  No,  no.  Wait  a  second.  No,  we  did  practice  for  like  about  four  minutes 
this  morning.  Frank — is  that  obvious?  Frank  was  a  little  concerned  and,  you  know,  about 
doing  this  and  doing  the  teleprompter.  But  after  he  was  on  here  one  minute,  he  said, 
"I'm  starting  to  really  like  this.  I'm  starting  to  really  like  this." 

So,  John,  he  wants  one  delivered  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  me  or  not.  Who  is  it?  Can  you  see? 

HANLEY:  Yes. 
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Call  to  Action  Award 

McENTEE:  Also,  we  would  like  to  recognize  a  key  central  labor  council  that  kicks 
into  gear  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  often  up  against  staiinch  anti-worker  politicians.  The  Call  to 
Action  award  goes  to  the  Wichita/Hutchinson  Labor  Federation  of  Central  Kansas. 
Accepting  this  award  is  Mark  Love,  the  president  of  the  central  body.  (Standing  ovation) 

Over  and  Above  Award 

HANLEY:  No  legislative  awards  program  would  be  complete  this  year  without  recog- 
nizing the  extraordinary  work  of  key  local  unions.  Uke  UAW  1413  and  Steelworkers  915, 
whose  members  camped  out  overnight  in  front  of  Representative  Bud  Cramer's  office — 
affectionately  known  as  Camp  Cramer — and  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  labor 
movement  in  opposing  trade  policies  that  put  corporate  profits  over  people. 

Accepting  tiiis  "Over  and  Above  Award"  is  David  McLemore  of  the  UAW  1413. 1 
pronounced  his  name  wrong,  I'm  sorry.  (Standing  ovation) 

Fighting  for  Working  Families  Award  (Continued) 

McENTEE:  The  next  Fighting  for  Working  Families  award  goes  to  the  California 
Labor  Federation  for  excellence  in  assisting  organizing  through  politics.  They  fought  hard 
and  passed  legislation  that  supports  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work.  Art 
Pulaski  will  accept.  Congratulations.  Come  on  up  here,  Art.  (Applause) 

Mother  Jones  Award  for  Overall  Legislative  Excellence 

HANLEY:  And  our  final  two  awards  of  this  category  go  to  the  Oregon  and  Maine 
state  federations.  We  recognize  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  today  with  the  Mother  Jones  Award 
for  overall  legislative  excellence  because  it  exemplifies  the  best  of  state  AFL-ClO  field 
operations  on  issues  from  Fast  Track  and  Social  Security  to  economic  stimulus. 

Tun  Nesbitt  wUl  accept  the  award.  And  Maine  won  an  incredible  victory  for  working 
families  by  getting  affordable  prescription  drugs.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  We  have  to  take  a  break.  It's  not  for  a  commercial.  It's  for  a  very  impor- 
tant message. 

We're  fortunate  to  have  another  tireless  leader  for  working  families  with  us  by  satel- 
lite taking  a  break  from  a  very  busy  period  on  Capitol  Hill.  Tom  Daschle  has  fought  for 
years  right  alongside  of  our  members  and  alongside  of  all  of  our  unions  on  many  of  the 
issues  most  important  to  working  families.  He's  fought  to  preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  He's  worked  tirelessly  to  protect  Americans'  health  with  a  Patients'  BUI  of 
Rights  and  to  make  sure  our  children  receive  a  world-class  education. 

His  leadership  of  the  Senate  is  a  great  asset  to  the  interests  of  working  people  everywhere. 
Senator  Daschle  is  taking  a  break  from  a  very  busy  period,  as  you  well  know,  to  give  us  the 
latest  news,  an  update  we're  anxious  for  and  grateful  to  receive  from  such  a  great  source. 
Please  join  me  in  welcoming  Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle.  Hi,  Tom.  (Applause) 

...Senator  Tom  Daschle  addressed  the  convention  by  satellite  as  follows: 

HONORABLE  TOM  DASCHLE,  (D)  South  Dakota,  U.S.  Senate 

Thank  you  very  much,  John.  Thank  you.  Hello  everyone,  and  thank  you  for  this 
chance  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon.  1  want  to  thank  you  especially,  John  Sweeney  and 
Rich  Tmmka,  and  all  the  other  leaders  of  the  AFL  for  all  that  you  do,  not  only  for  your 
members'  families,  but  for  all  of  America's  families. 

I've  been  asked  to  give  you  a  quick  update  on  where  things  stand  right  now  on  the 
economic  recovery  package.  If  you  listen  to  some  of  the  Republicans,  you  hear  them  say 
that  there  really  isn't  that  much  of  a  difference  between  our  plan  and  what  they  are  pro- 
posing, but  the  truth  is  there  are  real  differences.  I  just  want  to  give  you  one  example. 
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Take  Enron.  Hare's  a  company  that  deceived  the  government  and  its  own  investors 
about  its  finances.  It's  laid  off  more  than  5,000  workers  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  Most 
of  those  workers  lost  not  just  their  jobs,  but  all  of  their  retirement  savings,  as  well. 
Millions  of  workers  in  other  companies  whose  pension  funds  invested  in  Enron  also  saw 
big  chunks  of  their  retirement  disappear.  So  what  is  the  Republican  solution?  Their  idea 
of  an  economic  stimulus  plan  is  to  let  Enron,  this  company,  pay  no  taxes,  zero,  and  give 
them  a  $250  million  rebate  for  taxes  they've  paid  in  the  past.  On  top  of  that,  they  want 
to  throw  in  more  tax  breaks  for  the  wealthiest  people  in  this  coimtry,  the  people  who  are 
least  likely  to  spend  whatever  tax  savings  they  get,  and  not  just  this  year,  but  for  the  nex^ 
three  years. 

liiey're  right  about  one  thing.  Their  plan  wUl  get  the  economy  moving  again  toward 
more  layoffs  and  bigger  deficits.  But  we  can't  afford  that  kind  of  plan.  America  needs  a 
real  economic  recover)'  plan.  We  need  to  get  this  economy  moving  again  in  the  right 
direction,  like  it  was  for  the  last  eight  years  under  the  Clinton  administration. 

Our  plan  adds  13  additional  weeks  of  imemployment  insurance  coverage  for  laid-off 
workers  in  all  50  states.  It  includes  an  increase  in  the  weekly  benefit  amovmt,  and  it 
expands  coverage  to  millions  of  workers  who  are  left  out  of  the  cunent  system.  It  also 
hdps  our  laid-off  workers  maintain  their  health  and  benefits,  and  it  includes  tax  rebates 
for  the  45  million  working  families  who  got  little  or  nothing  in  the  first  round  of  rebates 
with  the  tax  cut  last  spring. 

Why?  Not  just  because  it's  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  because  putting  money  in  the 
hands  of  laid-off  workers  and  low-income  and  moderate-income  workers  is  one  of  the 
fastest  ways  that  we  can  use  to  jump  start  this  economy  now. 

Twelve  weeks  and  one  day,  that's  how  long  it's  been  since  the  tenorists  attacked 
America.  That's  how  long  we've  been  trying  to  help  the  economic  victims  of  September 
11th  and  other  working  families.  When  Congress  debated  the  airline  bailout,  we  tried  to 
help  workers,  and  the  other  side  said,  "We  want  to  help  working  families  too,  just  not 
now.  They  can  wait." 

We  tried  to  add  help  for  laid-off  workers  to  the  airline  security  bill,  and  again,  our 
Republican  colleagues  said,  "Wait,  not  now." 

Three  weeks  ago,  we  brought  our  plan  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  they  used  pro- 
cedural tactics  to  block  it.  We've  spent  the  last  three  weeks  negotiating  how  to  negotiate 
an  economic  stimulus  plan  that  they  would  support.  I  have  to  say,  they  were  unusual 
negotiations.  Not  only  would  they  make  us  an  offer,  we  would  accept  it,  and  they  would 
reject  it.  Two  days  ago,  they  finally  agreed  to  accept  their  own  offer. 

I  hope  the  wait  is  finally  coming  to  an  end,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  not  pass  an  economic  recovery  plan  that  does  not  include  imemployment 
coverage  and  health  benefits  for  laid-off  workers.  That  is  not  negotiable.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  all  of  your  help  in  this  fight.  There  is  no  better  ally  in 
this  world  than  the  AFL-CIO.  Tune  after  time,  when  it  really  matters,  you've  helped  rally 
and  unite  our  caucus.  Just  this  morning,  with  your  help,  we  finally  passed  the  railroad 
retirement  bill  90  to  9.  Now  that's  a  major  victory.  (Applause) 

That's  a  major  victory,  and  we  could  not  have  done  it  without  you.  But  even  with 
the  extraordinary  leadership  of  John  Sweeney  and  all  of  his  labor  leaders  and  all  of  you  in 
the  entire  labor  movement  behind  us,  we  can't  pass  an  economic  recovery  plan  by  our- 
selves. We  need  President  Bush's  help.  Working  families  need  his  help. 

Yesterday  in  Florida,  the  president  said  again  that  he  wants  to  help  workers.  This 
morning  I  met  with  him  and  the  other  congressional  leaders,  and  I  asked  the  president  to 
help  us  pass  a  real  economic  stimulus  plan  that  includes  unemplojmient  insurance  and 
health  benefits  for  laid-off  workers  now. 

There  are  now  more  than  7  million  Americans  who  want  to  work  but  can't,  1.8 
million  more  Americans  than  last  January.  Thanksgiving  week,  400,000  new  jobless 
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claims  were  filed,  and  the  portion  of  American  homeovmers  falling  into  foreclosure  is 
higher  than  if  s  been  since  the  government  started  keeping  records.  It's  time  for  the 
stalling  to  end. 

On  September  20th,  I  went  with  nearly  20  other  senators  to  Ground  Zero.  It's  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  destruction  and  devastation.  We  were  some  of  the  first  politicians  to 
visit  Ground  Zero,  but  we  were  not  the  first  people.  Firefighters  and  police  officers  and 
ironworkers  and  rescue  workers  and  steelworkers  had  aU  been  there  for  nine  days  already, 
working  around  the  dock.  And  they're  still  there.  When  the  terrorists  struck,  working 
people  were  the  first  to  respond.  They  must  not  be  the  last  ones  to  get  help.  And  with 
your  help,  we  intend  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not.  (Applause) 

So  I  thank  you  all  for  letting  me  join  you  this  afternoon.  I  hope  you  have  a  good  and 
productive  conference,  and  we'll  keep  fighting  with  the  American  workers  and  with  the 
AFL-CIO  to  see  that  our  agenda  becomes  law.  Thank  you  aU  again  for  your  time  and  atten- 
tion this  afternoon.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom.  We  miss  you  being  here,  but  we  appreciate 
you  coming  in  by  satellite,  and  we  appreciate  all  the  great  work  you're  doing.  Thank  you. 

DASCHLE:  Thank  you,  John. 

SWEENEY:  Bob  ScardeUetti  had  given  me  a  report  on  the  railroad  retirement  bill 
that  was  passed  yesterday  that  Tom  Daschle  referred  to,  and  I  had  planned  to  have  Bob 
ScardeUetti  say  a  word,  but  I  thank  aU  of  the  railroad  unions  who  worked  so  hard  for  that 
very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Now  I  want  to  call  that  outstanding  team,  Jerry  and  Frank,  back  to  the  podium. 
(Applause) 

POLITICAL  MOBILIZATION  AWARDS  (Resumed) 

Award  for  Excellence  in  State  Action  for  Working  Families 

McENTEE:  Now,  don't  stand.  Don't  stand.  Stay  in  your  seats. 

HANLEY:  If  s  my  turn. 

McENTEE:  No,  it  is  not  your  turn.  I'm  sorry.  It  is  not  your  turn. 

Now  back  by  popular  demand,  we — and  Frank  led  the  way.  We  recentiy  finished 
Oregon,  but  Maine  also  won  an  inaedible  victory  for  worldng  families  by  getting  afford- 
able prescription  drugs  for  every  uninsured  family  in  the  state,  and  that  bill  was  authored 
by  none  other— you  heard  about  this— none  other  than  state  Senator  Chellie  Pingree, 
labof  s  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  who's  with  us  today.  Accepting  the  AFL-CIO 
Award  for  Excellence  in  State  Action  for  Working  Families  is  Maine  AFl^CIO  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Ned  McCarm.  (Applause) 

HANLEY:  You  know,  one  thing  we  can  be  positive  about  is,  if  nothing  else,  this  is 
one  thing  I  can  say  with  absolute  certitude,  we've  saewed  this  program  up  so  bad  that 
John  Sweeney  will  never  put  us  back  in  charge  of  this  again.  (Laughter) 

Jerry,  as  Tip  O'Neill  used  to  say,  "All  politics  is  local." 

McENTEE:  Wait  a  minute.  You're  back  to  reading  this.  You're  supposed  to  read  that 
up  there. 

Recognition  for  Excellence  Awards 

HANLEY:  I'm  going  to  read  it  here.  And  our  political  program  would  be  nowhere  if 
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it  wasn't  driven  by  locals  all  across  the  coimtry.  While  there  are  thousands  of  locals  that 
have  embraced  our  10-point  program  for  political  mobilization,  we  have  identified  10 
local  unions  to  recognize  for  excellence  in  various  aspects  of  the  program.  We  would  like 
to  ask  officers  of  the  following  10  local  imions  to  join  us  on  the  stage. 

McENTEE:  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local  17  in  New  Hampshire.  During  the  2000  presi- 
dential primary,  this  local  organized  an  aggressive  worksite  flier  distribution  program  and 
always  answered  the  call  to  mobilize  members  from  three  different  states  for  phone 
banks,  member-to-member  walks  and  candidate  events.  Mike  Walsh  from  Local  17. 

Teamsters  Local  391  in  North  Carolina  worked  with  the  North  Carolina  State  AFL- 
ClO  to  mobilize  its  membership  around  key  legislative  issues  and  Labor  2000  candidates 
and  helped  the  state  federation  and  other  local  unions  by  moving  materials  and  resources 
around  the  state.  Accepting  on  behalf  of  IBT  Local  391  is  President  Jim  Hoffa. 

HERE  Local  226,  right  here  in  Nevada,  led  by  Jim  Arnold,  an  excellent  example  of 
rank-and-file  mobilization.  Stewards  registered  and  mobilized  their  members  and  assisted 
co-workers  with  U.S.  citizenship  classes. 

UAW  Region  9  CAP  in  Pennsylvania  recruited  hvmdreds  of  staff  and  volunteers  for 
Labor  2000  and  contacted  every  UAW  union  member  at  both  their  worksites  and  their 
homes.  Accepting  on  behalf  of  lAW  CAP  Region  9  is  UAW  Vice  President  Elizabeth  Burm. 

Seaetary-Treasurer  Larry  Stettnisch,  UFCW  Local  1000  in  Oklahoma,  prepared  for 
the  battie  to  defeat  the  so-caUed  right  to  work  bill  by  registering  100  percent  of  eligible 
members,  including  family  members.  Congratulations  to  aU.  (Applause) 

HANLEY:  Steelworkers  Local  8888  in  Virginia  increased  voter  registration  of  its 
membership  by  25  percent  and  led  the  way  to  the  polls  on  Election  Day.  Good  work, 
Bob  Padget  and  the  whole  Steelworkers  team. 

Laborers  Local  79  in  New  York  has  become  a  major  influence  in  New  York  City 
imion  politics.  With  cutting-edge  communication  technology,  this  local  is  able  to  mobi- 
lize aggressively  around  the  state  and  national  AFL-CIO  initiatives.  Congratulations  Joe 
Speziale  on  a  job  well  done. 

AFSCME  Local  426  in  Wisconsin  is  a  national  leader  on  effective  implementation 
of  the  labor  mobilization  program.  The  leadership  and  rank  and  file  worked  together  to 
create  a  remarkable  worksite  program  and  reach  every  union  member  one  on  one. 

Thank  you.  Vice  President  Michael  Murphy,  for  making  this  program  work. 
(Applause) 

Communication  Workers  Local  401 1  in  Michigan  led  by  Gloria  Llamas,  engaged  its 
members  across  the  state  with  worksite  fliers,  newsletters  and  member-to-member  contact. 
(Applause) 

President  Dan  Terry  and  the  California  Professional  Firefighters  has  become  a  driving 
force  in  California  politics.  The  council  features  a  state-of-the-art  communications  and 
media  facility,  giving  it  the  ability  to  effectively  reach  aU  of  its  members.  (Applause) 

AFLrCIO  Chairman's  Award  for  Staff  Support 

McElVTEE:  And  now  the  AFL-CIO  Chairman's  Award  for  Staff  Support  goes  to  a 
vinion  that  over  the  past  few  elections  has  consistentiy  been  a  leader  in  providing  coordi- 
nators to  the  AFL-CIO  to  run  the  political  program.  We  all  know  how  important  it  is  to 
have  leaders  on  the  ground  early  working  local  by  local  to  register,  educate  and  turn  out 
members. 

This  award  goes  to  the  TWU  for  consistentiy  releasing  good,  qualified,  hard-working 
staff  for  this  program.  Will  Sonny  Hall,  its  president,  please  come  up  and  accept  this 
award.  (Standing  ovation) 

All  right,  drum  roll  and  lights. 
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President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Political  Action 

HANLEY:  We've  come  now  to  ovir  final  awards.  Boy,  am  I  glad.  (Laughter) 
These  are  our  top  honors,  the  President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Political  Action, 
and  there  are  three  honorees. 
The  envelope,  please. 

Wait  until  you  see  this  next  line.  Ifs  got,  "Gee,  my  palms  are  sweaty."  (Laughter) 
First,  we  recognize  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  great  state  of  Colorado  who  put 

together  a  campaign  in  2000  to  win  control  of  the  state  senate  and  thereby  stop  right  to 

work.  They  had  to  win  seven  out  of  10  targeted  races  and  everybody  said  it  coiildn't  be 

done,  but  they  did  it. 

Ellen  Golombek,  president  of  the  Colorado — ^boy,  did  I  saew  that  one  up.  1  hope 

you're  not  a  big  person.  (Laughter  and  standing  ovation) 

McENTEE:  Our  next  President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Political  Action  goes  to  a 
union  that  over  the  past  few  years  has  risen  to  the  top  in  member  mobilization.  In  their 
black  and  yellow  shirts,  they  swarm  aaoss  our  targeted  communities  knocking  on  union 
members'  doors,  leafleting  worksites,  dialing  phones,  stuffing  envelopes,  attending  ral- 
lies— ^you  have  aU  seen  them — doing  all  the  things  necessary  for  wirming  campaigns. 

The  envelope  says  that  Mike  Momoe  and  the  Painters  are  the  wirmers  of  our  second 
President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Political  Action.  (Applause) 

You  may  be  happy  to  hear  this  part.  For  our  final  award  of  the  afternoon — (Applause) — 
if  you  think  you're  happy,  you  should  see  Frank  and  I. 

As  we  travel  across  the  country,  one  group  of  tiade  unionists  leads  the  way  in  our 
political  mobilization  efforts.  Wherever  you  go,  you  see  the  members  of  the  Building 
Trades  out  there  doing  the  hard  work.  Our  final  President's  Award  for  Excellence  in 
PoUtical  Action  goes  to  the  Building  and  Constmction  Trades  Department  for  the  consis- 
tent work  your  coimcils  do  all  across  the  country  day  in,  day  out  to  advance  the  AFL- 
ClO's  political  program.  Brother  Ed  Sullivan,  please  come  up  and  accept  this  honor  and 
award.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Not  so  fast,  Jerry.  We  have  one  more  award  to  present.  Can  all  the 
award  winners  please  join  us  up  here  on  the  dais,  if  you  will  all  come  back.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  Frank  and  Jerry  for  doing  this  program  and  highlighting  the  achieve- 
ments that  have  gone  on  all  across  the  country.  But  there's  one  person  who  has  been  the 
architect  and  driving  force  behind  our  successful  political  efforts  for  the  past  six  years. 
This  labor  movement  went  from  being  considered  irrelevant  by  some  following  the  1994 
elections,  to  providing  the  political  voice  working  families  need  and  deserve,  with  Jerry 
McEntee  at  the  helm  of  our  Political  Committee.  (Applause) 

1  would  also  like  to  ask  Steve  Rosenthal  to  join  us  up  here  as  well. 

But  Jerry  McEntee,  our  chair,  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  building  political  power  for 
working  families,  and  thaf  s  why  I'm  proud  to  give  him  the  AFL-CIO  Hillman/Reuther 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  for  Political  Action.  This  award  is  named  for  two  of  our 
great  leaders  who  nearly  70  years  ago  aeated  the  first  political  action  committees  for 
workers. 

Jerry,  it's  an  honor  for  me  to  give  you  this  award  on  behalf  of  all  of  our  leadership, 
on  behalf  of  all  our  delegates  to  this  convention,  and  on  behalf  of  the  14  million  men 
and  women  who  are  part  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Holding  it  up  in  the  air  like  that,  it  felt  like  the  Olympics.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Academy  for  this  award.  (Laughter) 

No,  I'm  kidding.  Somebody  told  me  to  say  that. 
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But  you  don't  get  this  kind  of  award,  nor  do  you  earn  it  by  yourself,  nor  is  it  person- 
alized. Our  producer,  our  directors  of  the  film  that  we  were  in,  1  want  to  thank  them. 

No,  1  want  to  thank  all  the  people  in  our  union,  our  Political  Department,  our 
Legislative  Department,  all  those  kind  of  folks.  A  big  tip  of  the  hat  should  go  to  Steve 
Rosenthal  for  a  magnificent  program  that  he's  worked  at  and  put  together.  (Applause) 

To  get  an  award  named  after  such  labor  leaders  as  Walter  Reuther  and  Sydney 
HUlman  is  indeed  an  honor  and  indeed  a  pleasure.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  here  for  a  little 
while. 

Next  year,  it's  not  going  to  be  much  fun.  If  s  going  to  be  hard  and  difficult.  The 
struggle  is  going  to  be  long  and  tough.  But  we  are  the  American  labor  movement,  and  we 
will  win,  because  we're  hard  and  tough,  and  because  we're  right.  (Applause) 

So  1  thank  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  on  behalf  of  our  union  for  this  very  wonder- 
ful award.  And  it's  on  to  battle,  it's  on  to  stmggle  and,  most  important,  it's  on  to  victory. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Jerry.  Thank  you,  Frank,  and  thanks  to  all  who  participated. 

When  we  return  from  lunch,  we  wUl  be  taking  up  Resolution  44,  "Preserving 
America's  Values  in  a  Time  of  Crisis,"  which  was  distributed  to  the  delegates  yesterday. 

This  is  a  very  important  resolution  that  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Council  on  Monday.  It  addresses  many  of  the  dvil  liberties  issues  that  Reverend  Jackson 
raised  yesterday  in  his  speech. 

We  will  reconvene  at  1:45.  Thank  you. 

(The  convention  was  recessed  at  12:45  p.m.,  to  reconvene  at  1:45  p.m.) 
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THIRD  DAY 


Wednesday,  December  5,  2001 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:07  p.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESroENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  The  convention  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
next  item  of  business  is  Resolution  44,  "Preserving  America's  Values  in  a  Time  of  Crisis." 
This  resolution  addresses  many  of  the  civil  liberties  issues  that  Jesse  Jackson  spoke  about 
yesterday.  This  very  important  resolution  comes  from  and  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Executive  Council  at  its  meeting  on  Monday.  We  are  submitting  it  directly  to  the 
convention  for  your  action.  So  1  would  like  to  call  on  Seaetary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka 
to  summarize  the  resolution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  44  Preserving  America's  Values 
In  a  Time  of  Crisis 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  make  dear  that  even  while  the  AFL-CIO  stands 
squarely  behind  our  covmtry's  campaign  against  terrorism  and  even  while  we  remain 
fuHy  committed  to  supporting  our  government's  effort  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators 
of  the  horrific  crimes  of  September  11th  and  to  eliminate  their  networks  and  sanctuaries, 
we  must  also  remain  tme  to  the  basic  American  values  that  we're  fighting  to  preserve. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  very  dedication  to  America's  stmggles  to  protect  and  extend  freedom 
and  security  that  compds  us  to  speak  forcefully  in  opposition  to  a  range  of  measures  the 
administration  has  taken  or  reportedly  is  about  to  take  that  threaten  basic  dvU  liberties 
and  constitutional  rights  and  would  hand  our  adversaries  a  partial  victory  by  disregarding 
the  essential  guarantees  upon  which  our  nation  is  founded. 

The  resolution  expresses  our  great  dismay  at  a  number  of  recent  measures  taken  or 
announced  by  the  Bush  administration,  led  by  Attomey  General  John  Ashaoft,  that 
could  result  in  serious  abuses  of  power  and  that  risk  being  turned  on  organizations  and 
individuals  with  absolutdy  no  connection  to  terrorist  activities  whatsoever,  including 
labor  organizations  and  our  members. 

The  resolution  dtes  the  enactment  pf  the  administration-sponsored  so-called  USA 
Patriot  Act,  rushed  through  Congress  in  October  over  the  objections  of  many  concerned 
Demoaats  and  Republicans.  Among  other  things,  this  law  allows  indefinite  detention  of 
immigrants,  even  on  minor  violations.  It  also  grants  excessively  broad  access  to  the  busi- 
ness records  of  individuals. 

It  further  imposes  excessive  backgroxmd  check  requirements  on  certain  commerdal 
truck  drivers  and  withholds  vital  due  process  protections  like  the  right  to  a  hearing 
when  the  license  is  denied.  And  despite  the  broad  new  powers  this  law  confers  on  federal 
law  enforcement  authorities,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA,  the  administration  has  since  issued 
unilaterally  a  series  of  disturbing  orders. 
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The  administration  has  authorized  government  eavesdropping  of  conversations 
between  federal  inmates,  citizens  and  nondtizens  alike,  and  their  lawyers  if  the  govern- 
ment suspects  those  conversations  could  promote  terrorism  or  violence.  Now,  this 
seriously  imdercuts  the  essential  due  process  right  of  attomey-client  confidentiality. 

The  government  also  detained  more  than  1,000  individuals  with  little  or  no  public 
disclosure  of  what,  if  anything,  they're  charged  with.  And  it  has  done  so  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity.  And  the  govenmient  admits  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  detained  have 
any  connection  with  the  terrorist  attacks.  Roimdup  sounds  a  disturbing  echo  to  the 
World  War  II  internments  of  Japanese  Americans. 

President  Bush  also  has  issued  an  executive  order  establishing  military  tribunals 
to  try  nondtizens  he  selects  in  connection  with  alleged  tenorism.  These  tribvmals  will 
provide  far  less  due  process  than  does  our  criminal  justice  system  and  less  even  than  the 
usual  military  justice.  But  if  America's  world-renowned  system  of  justice  could  handle  the 
1993  World  Trade  Center  bomber  and  Timothy  McVdgh — and  it  did — ^it  can  handle  what- 
ever the  president  considers  to  be  a  terrorist  now. 

And  just  this  week,  the  administration  signaled  that  it  might  expand  the  FBI's 
authority  to  spy  on  domestic  political  and  religious  groups.  Now,  we've  been  down  this 
road  before,  and  it  leads  to  the  abuse  of  individual  rights  and  the  targeting  of  dtizen 
groups  and,  yes,  the  imions  represented  in  this  very  hall. 

The  resolution  before  you  recommends  that  the  administration  reconsider  and  relin- 
quish hastily  adopted  polides  that  denigrate  our  constitutional  traditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  44. 

SWEENEY:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  44. 
Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  44. 

On  the  question.  Those  in  favor  of  Resolution  44,  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  Resolution  44  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  44  Preserving  America's  Values 
In  a  Time  of  Crisis 

AFL-CIO  ddegates  convene  in  the  wake  of  the  most  shocking  and  destructive  acts  of  ter- 
rorism ever  perpetrated  on  our  soil.  Our  convention  is  graced  by  an  exhibit  portraying 
the  names  of  631  union  members  among  the  dead  since  Sept.  11  and  images  of  the 
heroes  of  that  day. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  firmly  committed  to  bringing  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  and 
their  patrons  to  justice,  and  supports  the  government's  military  campaign  to  defend  our 
nation,  and  all  dvilized  sodety,  in  a  global  coalition  to  hunt  and  eliminate  mass  murder- 
ers, their  networks  and  their  sanctuaries.  Nothing  less  is  warranted  amidst  grave  and 
xmprecedented  circumstances  where  international  cabals  intent  on  sowing  death,  disrup- 
tion and  dread  have  access  to  sophisticated  technology  and  ruthlessly  exploit  the  inher- 
ent vulnerabilities  of  a  demoaatic  and  open  sodety. 

But  there  is  another  front  in  America's  struggle  to  protect  and  extend  fireedom  and 
security:  home.  And  here,  our  love  of  liberty  and  of  coxmtry  compds  us  also  to  speak 
forcefully  in  opposition  to  a  range  of  measures  the  administiation  has  taken,  or  reportedly 
is  contemplating,  that  threaten  dvil  liberties,  breach  constitutional  rights  and,  with  tragic 
irony,  hand  ovir  adversaries  a  partial  virtory  by  degrading  the  essential  guarantees  upon 
which  our  nation  is  founded. 

In  Odober,  at  the  administiation's  prodding  and  at  the  hdght  of  post-Sept.  11 
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anxiety.  Congress  enacted  the  socalled  "USA  PATRIOT  Act,"  which  affords  an  array  of 
new  and  powerful  tools  to  law  enforcement  applicable  to  circumstances  well  beyond 
"terrorism"  by  any  definition.  This  law  permits  the  indefinite  detention  of  non-dtizens 
on  minor  visa  violations;  expands  government  disaetion  to  engage  in  covert  telephone 
and  Internet  surveillance;  permanentiy  expands  its  authority  to  conduct  searches;  enables 
the  departments  of  Justice  and  State  to  brand  groups  as  terrorist  organizations  and  deport 
their  non-dtizen  members;  grants  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  broad  access  to 
business  records  about  individuals;  blurs  a  vital  line  between  foreign  intelligence  opera- 
tions and  domestic  law  enforcement  functions  by  enabling  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  gather  information  from  other  agencies  about  American  citizens  and  residents; 
and  imposes  excessive  backgroimd  check  requirements  on  commercial  tmck  drivers 
licensed  to  transport  hazardous  materials,  applies  vague  standards  and  denies  full  protec- 
tion for  the  driver's  due  process  rights. 

Vigilance  to  ensure  that  the  Executive  Branch  applies  these  sobering  new  powers 
responsibly  presents  a  significant  challenge  to  law  enforcement  authorities,  congressional 
oversight  bodies,  the  judiciary  and  our  citizens.  But  even  before  the  administration 
implemented  these  new  prerogatives,  it  launched  a  series  of  additional  initiatives  by 
executive  fiat,  outside  of  the  legislative  process,  and  without  even  congressional  consiilta- 
tion  or  prior  public  notice  and  discussion.  Each  of  these  initiatives  is  disturbing  in  itself; 
collectively,  they  emit  the  air  of  authoritarianism. 

The  Justice  Department  has  changed  rules  affecting  federal  inmates  (citizens  and 
non-dtizens  alike)  by  asserting  authority  to  eavesdrop  on  attorney-client  conversations 
upon  a  "reasonable  sxispidon"  that  an  inmate  may  use  such  contacts  to  facilitate  acts  of 
"violence  or  tenorism."  An  inmate  and  his  or  her  lawyer  would  be  informed  that  the 
attorney-client  privilege  does  not  protect  such  conversations  or  their  other  contacts 
"not  related  to  the  seeking  or  providing  of  legal  advice." 

This  directive  converts  the  attorney-client  privilege  from  an  essential  protection  in 
our  system  of  justice  that  governs  the  scope  of  disdosures  during  actual  litigation  under 
judidal  supervision  into  a  sword  justifying  government  interference  with  the  heart  of  the 
attorney-client  rdationship.  Ostensible  safeguards  of  notice  and  Umited  disdosure  will 
not  temper  this  new  rule's  profound  chilling  effed  and  its  intrusive  reach  well  beyond 
the  detection  of  potential  terrorism. 

Meanwhile,  since  Sept.  11,  the  government  has  detained  over  1,000  persons  with 
little  and  arbitrary  public  disdosure  of  thdr  identities,  the  charges  against  them  and  the 
purposes  of  this  dragnet.  We  do  know  that  this  sdective  enforcement  of  minor  offenses 
and  immigration  status  is  largdy  predicated  on  ethnidty,  a  disturbing  echo  of  the  dis- 
graceful treatment  of  American  dtizens  of  Japanese  descent  during  World  War  II.  In 
America,  we  do  not  "rovmd  up  the  usual  suspects,"  yet  the  government  acknowledges 
that  it  believes  that  at  most  a  handful  of  those  detained  have  any  cormection  with  the 
Sept.  11  atrodties. 

The  president  also  has  issued  an  executive  order  deaeeing  that  non-dtizens  he 
sdects  who  are  arrested  in  connection  with  "terrorism"  within  or  outside  our  borders  wiU 
be  tried  in  non-public  trials,  before  spedal  new  military  tribunals,  barred  from  access  to 
courts,  denied  review  of  evidence  used  against  them  at  the  prosecutor's  discretion,  subjed 
to  evidence  that  does  not  meet  even  dvil  court  requirements  and  exposed  to  conviction 
and  sentence — induding  capital  punishment — ^upon  the  dedsion  of  two-thirds  of  a  panel 
composed  of  military  officers  who  are  subordinate  to  the  government  offidals  who  sded 
the  ddendants  and  oversee  the  prosecutors,  and  who  alone  can  entertain  an  appeal. 

This  order  betrays  an  unwarranted  lack  of  faith  in  our  nation's  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, which  has  ably  and  constitutionally  served  as  the  venue  for  trials  of  the  1993  World 
Trade  Center  bombers,  Tmiothy  McVdgh  and  Manud  Noriega,  among  many  others  of 
the  same  iUc  And  the  new  tribunals  fall  well  short  of  the  standards  of  openness  and 
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due  process  that  have  governed  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague,  the 
Nuremberg  trials  following  World  War  II  and  even  our  usual,  longstanding  system  of 
military  justice.  And  the  new  order  could  reach  not  merely  the  captured  leadership  of 
recognized  terrorist  groups,  but  any  non-dtizen  deemed  connected  with  "terrorism," 
imdefined;  20  million  non-dtizens  dwell  in  our  covmtry  today.  Loose  applications  of  such 
terms  have  provided  purported  justification  for  violations  of  the  dvil  liberties  of  champi- 
ons of  workers  throughout  the  world,  from  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  to  Nelson  Mandela. 

As  our  Convention  begins,  we  also  learn  that  the  Justice  Department  may— again 
imilaterally — ^modify  longstanding  restrictions  on  FBI  surveillance  of  political  and  reli- 
gious organizations  that  were  imposed  25  years  ago  to  end  decades  of  violations  of  dti- 
zens'  First  and  Fourth  Amendment  rights,  and  to  prevent  their  recunence.  Such  domestic 
spying  could  eventually  sweep  in  unions  and  dtizens  organizations  and  threaten  inde- 
pendent political  and  sodal  activism.  Even  if  existing  polides  merit  review,  there  must  be 
a  deliberative  process  with  congressional  involvement  and  a  full  public  airing  and  debate 
before  any  new  policy  is  adopted. 

Our  history  teaches  that  external  and  internal  threats  can  prompt  repression  of  dti- 
zens and  abuses  of  power.  We  must  show  other  countries  that  we  can  and  will  treat  their 
nationals  as  we  have  always,  rightly,  insisted  that  they  treat  ours.  And  we  cannot  accept 
excessive  seaecy  and  unaccountable  power  that  deny  Americans  the  ability  to  question 
the  authority  and  evaluate  the  conduct  of  thdr  government. 

America  will  prevail,  and  impress  our  adversaries  with  the  futility  of  their  plans,  only 
if  we  uphold  our  traditional  liberties  and  standards  of  justice  with  the  same  dedsiveness 
and  vigor  that  we  bring  to  our  military  efforts.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Administration  to 
reconsider  and  relinquish  hastily  adopted  polides  that  debase  our  constitutional  tiadi- 
tions. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  44) 

SWEENEY:  Now  it's  time  to  hear  a  report  on  the  finances  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  I 
would  like  Rich  Trumka,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  continue. 
Rich. 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  I  do  that,  if  you  wouldn't  mind,  I  have  an  annoimcement  that  I  think  is 
very  important.  We  need  to  let  you  know  to  keep  up  your  calls  and  faxes.  This  is  our  last 
chance  to  kill  Fast  Track  before  the  vote  tomorrow.  So  far  we've  sent  over  800  faxes  to 
members  on  Fast  Track  and  almost  200  phone  calls.  Keep  the  calls  coming.  Let's  make 
labor's  voice  the  one  that  shuts  down  the  phones  in  Washington. 

We've  got  some  recent  reports  on  specific  members.  So  please  pay  attention  to  this 
report  and  listen  for  your  member  of  Congress. 

We've  now  got  commitments  from  12  members  who  partidpated  in  a  press  confer- 
ence this  morning  convened  by  Representative  Bob  Matsui.  Most  of  these  members  had 
previously  voted  in  favor  of  Fast  Track  legislation. 

Those  members  were:  Representative  Baird,  Demoaat  from  Washington;  Capps, 
Democrat  from  CaMomia;  DeGette,  Demoaat  from  Colorado;  Honda,  Democrat  fi-om 
California;  Jackson-Lee,  Demoaat,  Texas;  Lofgren,  Democrat,  California;  McDermott, 
Demoaat,  Washington;  Roemer,  Democrat,  Indiana;  Sawyer,  Demoaat,  Ohio;  Soils, 
Demoaat,  California;  Thompson,  Demoaat,  California;  Schiff,  Demoaat,  New  York; 
and  McCarthy,  Demoaat  in  New  York. 

Also  announcing  that  they  will  vote  against  Fast  Track  are  Ellen  Tauscher,  Demoaat, 
California,  and  Jay  Inslee,  Demoaat,  Washington. 

But  we're  also  hearing  additional  reports  from  members  who  are  undedded.  We  need 
to  ensure  that  these  members  hear  from  us.  We  need  to  make  our  message  loud  and 
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make  it  clear.  No  trade-offs,  no  deals.  Give  vis  worker  relief  because  workers  deserve  it. 
Don't  trade  away  Fast  Track  as  the  price  to  give  needed  relief  to  iinemployed  and  unin- 
sured workers. 

Those  undecided  members  include:  Representative  David  Price,  Democrat  from 
North  Carolina;  Bob  Etheridge,  Demoaat  from  North  Carolina;  Jim  Matheson,  Democrat 
from  Utah;  Shelley  Capito,  Republican  from  West  Virginia;  Eddie  Bemice  Johnson, 
Democrat,  Texas;  Dennis  Moore,  Demoaat,  Kansas;  Chris  John,  Republican,  Louisiana; 
Marion  Berry,  Demoaat,  Arkansas;  Ken  Bentsen,  Demoaat,  Texas;  Chet  Edwards, 
Demoaat,  Texas;  Curt  Weldon,  Republican,  Pennsylvania;  Bob  Simons,  Demoaat, 
Connecticut;  and  Melissa  Hart,  Republican  from  Pennsylvania. 

Hit  these  members  and  hit  them  hard.  Lef  s  kill  Fast  Track  tomorrow.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

TRUMKA:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Finance  Committee  met  this  past  weekend,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  members  for  their  hard  work  and  for  thefr  tough  decisions.  For 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  call  on  the  Committee  Seaetary,  Sarah  Palmer 
Amos.  Sarah.  (Applause) 

SARAH  PALMER  AMOS,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers:  Good 
aftemoon. 

The  Convention  Finance  Committee  has  been  fully  briefed  by  the  officers  and  has 
discussed  the  current  financial  situation  of  the  federation. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  during  the  past  year,  in  conjunction  with  its  standing 
Finance  Committee,  the  Executive  Coundl  has  been  reviewing  all  federation  program 
and  spending  priorities.  The  officers  have  provided  fuU  briefings  to  the  coimdl  at  both 
the  spring  and  the  summer  meetings  of  the  council. 

President  Sweeney  and  the  other  officers  have  recommended  to  this  committee 
that  there  be  no  General  Fund  inaease  in  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  federation  at  this 
convention — and  we  concur  in  that  judgment. 

In  recommending  that  the  per  capita  tax  to  the  AFL-CIO  remain  at  its  current  level 
for  now,  we  imderstand  that  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Coimcil  will  continue  this 
review  of  the  federation's  financial  situation,  and  that  the  officers  vnR  advise  the  coimdl 
on  a  regular  basis  of  the  federation's  finances. 

Prior  to  the  sudden  downtum  in  the  economy  after  September  the  11th,  President 
Sweeney  had  made  it  known  that  he  did  not  wish  to  seek  a  per  capita  tax  inaease, 
despite  projections  made  during  the  past  summer  that  the  federation  probably  would  see 
significant  deficits  in  both  2002  and  2003.  The  AFL-CIO  now  predicts  that  its  member- 
ship could  decline  an  additional  400,000  members  next  year  due  to  the  current  recession, 
inaeasing  those  deficits.  If  these  projections  are  correct,  the  federation  could  see  potential 
revenue  shortfalls  of  up  to  $5  million  in  2002  and  $7  miUion  in  2003 — ^unless  steps  are 
taken  to  sharply  reduce  exf)enditures.  The  extent  of  the  economic  downtum  will  be 
clearer  several  months  from  now.  But  even  -with  a  mild  and  short  recession,  the  federa- 
tion is  facing  significant  revenue  shortages  in  the  coming  year. 

The  federation  also  has  been  exploring  ways  to  fully  fund  on  an  ongoing  basis 
the  special  member  mobilization  activities  of  the  AFL-CIO.  A  special  committee  of  the 
Executive  Coundl  has  been  engaged  in  these  important  discussions  and  will  continue 
to  examine  this  matter  in  the  coming  months. 

The  officers  have  indicated  that  the  first  steps  in  reducing  or  eliminating  these 
projected  deficits  wiU  be  to  continue  to  implement  a  number  of  changes  annoimced 
earlier  this  year.  These  changes  include  continued  reduction  in  the  staffing  levels  of  the 
federation,  continued  reduction  in  administtative  expenses,  the  elimination  of  duplicate 
activities  and  the  consolidation  of  certain  programs  and/or  departments.  We  endorse 
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and  encourage  these  important  steps. 

The  officers  have  proposed  to  shift  the  budget  and  fiscal  year  of  the  federation  from 
a  calendar  year  to  a  July  1-June  30  year  to  ensure  that  the  Executive  Coundl  can  fully 
consider  proposed  budgets  at  the  regular  Febmary  council  meeting.  We  endorse  this  shift. 

We  recommend  that  the  officers  continue  to  report  on  these  efforts  to  reduce 
expenses.  The  federation  should  attempt  to  eliminate  most  or  all  of  the  immediate 
projected  deficits  through  a  reduction  in  spending.  The  federation's  Reserve  Fvind  has 
been  used  in  recent  years  to  partially  support  the  increased  activities  associated  with 
issues  of  mobilization  and  political  activity.  While  the  council  may  wish  to  draw  down 
on  this  fund  further,  we  virge  caution  so  as  to  maintain  some  reserve  financial  capacity 
for  the  federation  in  the  coming  years.  The  council  should  review  its  cunent  policy 
establishing  a  minimum  level  of  funding  in  this  Reserve  Fund. 

We  note  that  the  federation's  constitution  cunently  empowers  the  Executive 
Coundl,  with  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  temporarily  inaease  the  per  capita  tax  until  the  next 
regular  convention.  We  assume  that  the  council's  oversight  of  federation  activities  and 
financing  will  consider  whether  any  such  temporary  increase  might  be  necessary  during 
this  period. 

The  Executive  Council  also  is  submitting  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  give  the  General  Board  of  the  federation,  representing  all  the  national  xmion  affili- 
ates, the  authority  to  rnaease  the  per  capita  tax  by  a  two-thirds  weighted  vote,  as  would 
be  required  at  a  regular  or  special  convention.  We  think  this  is  an  appropriate  delegation 
of  autiiority  to  the  General  Board,  given  that  the  council  is  proposing  to  extend  the  period 
between  conventions  from  two  years  to  four  years. 

The  committee  commends  tiie  officers  for  taking  an  aggressive  approach  and  for 
imderstanding  the  importance  of  further  reductions  in  federation  expenditures.  These  are 
difficult  times  for  nearly  aU  unions,  and  during  such  times  the  federation  must  tighten  its 
belt  as  much  as  the  national  union  affiliates. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe  the  federation  has  been  engaged  in  unneces- 
sary activities.  While  every  affUiate  might  have  a  slightiy  different  set  of  spending  priori- 
ties for  the  federation,  the  current  officers  have  submitted  regular  budgets  to  the  coundl 
that  have  funded  critically  important  programs  and  activities  designed  to  meet  the  basic 
goals  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

While  now  is  not  the  time  to  seek  an  increase  in  per  capita  tax,  we  also  strongly 
believe  that  we  need  to  continue  to  invest  in  the  national  AFL-CIO  over  time,  to  ensure  it 
is  strong  enough  to  continue  to  lead  the  rebuilding  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

No  action  is  required  by  the  delegates  on  this  report. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thanks,  Sarah. 

We  have  several  policy  resolutions  to  take  up  today,  and  we'U  have  Vice  President 
Sandra  Feldman  chair  our  discussion  of  these  resolutions.  Sandy. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  do  here  today,  if  1  could  just  interrupt  Sandy  for  two 
minutes.  You  have  on  your  tables  or  you  should  have  on  your  tables  the  facts  about  a 
corporate  renegade  at  the  A.K.  Steel  Company,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  Leo  Gerard  to  say  a 
word  about  this. 

Leo.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LEO  GERARD,  Steelworkers:  I  want  to  thank  President 
Sweeney  for  the  opportunity  to  just  say  a  couple  of  words.  1  would  like  the  convention  to 
know  that  we  have  four  members  of  our  Local  Union  169  that  have  been  attending  this 
convention  on  their  own  time,  which  they've  got  a  lot  of  lately,  and  a  lot  of  their  own 
resources,  to  spread  the  word  about  this  renegade  company. 
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A.K.  Steel  is  not  just  another  in  a  series  of  bad  and  nasty  strikes.  TWs  is  a  company 
who,  after  30  years  of  labor  peace,  went  out  deliberately  to  lock  out  our  members,  and  I 
want  you  to  try  and  imagine,  if  you  will,  for  one  moment  coming  to  work  one  day  after 
30  years,  after  sometimes  two  and  three  generations  working  in  this  same  mUl,  and  that 
day  when  you  show  up  at  your  workplace,  jack-booted  thugs  carrying  18-inch  metal 
flashlights  wearing  paramilitary  gear  are  wandering  through  the  workplace  watching 
you  work  and  smacking  the  flashlight  on  their  hand,  laying  the  groimdwork  for  their 
negotiations. 

This  company  hired  those  jack-booted  thugs,  put  up  chain  link  fence,  put  up 
barbed  wire  fence,  sandbagged  their  buildings,  hired  vans  of  scabs  and  refused  to  bargain. 
They've  used  the  RICO  statutes,  and  what  they've  done  is  every  time  one  of  our  members 
is  alleged  to  have  done  anything,  they  and  their  lawyers  file  criminal  acts,  thereby  pre- 
cluding under  the  existing  laws  the  union  from  having  the  resources  to  defend  them  and 
having  to  create  untold  defense  funds. 

We  now  have  148  of  our  members  that  have  been  charged  criminally  by  this  company, 
but  our  members  won't  bend.  We're  now  into  the  second  year  of  this  strike,  and  A.K. 
Steel  has  to  understand  that  we  wUl  not  go  away.  They  can  file  all  the  God-damned  RICO 
suits  they  want — excuse  my  language— but  we  wiU  stand  with  our  members,  and  we  will 
stand  and  ask  for  your  help,  ask  for  your  support,  ask  for  you  to  walk  the  line  with  them, 
ask  you  to  donate  something  to  them.  (Applause) 

If  we  can  let  this  kind  of  a  company  get  away  with  this  kind  of  renegade  corporate 
behavior,  then  again,  shame  on  all  of  us.  Their  share  value  has  dropped  $1.3  billion.  Yet, 
their  CEO  paid  himself  a  bonus.  A.K  Steel  has  put  34  million  pounds  of  nitrate  into 
Ohio's  drinking  water  per  year,  making  them  America's  worst  water  polluter. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  company  that  treats  the  environ- 
ment as  if  it  was  a  renegade,  treats  its  workers  as  if  they're  an  enemy,  needs  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  realities  of  life,  and  that  is  that  the  labor  movement  will  stand  by  these 
workers  one  day  longer  than  it  takes.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  recognize  these  folks  from 
169.  Give  them  a  big  hand.  If  you  can  help  them,  I  know  that  they  would  count  on  it. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  We're  proud  of  these  brothers,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  carry  the 
message  back  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  and  you'U  note  on  the  back  of  this 
brochure  that's  been  handed  out  that  there  are  some  ideas  and  recommendations  in 
terms  of  how  we  can  all  help  these  courageous  workers,  and  we  certainly  will  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  that. 

Tom  Patchell,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  UA,  is  on  the  floor.  I'd  like  to  call  on 
Tom  for  a  brief  remark.  Mike  1.  Tom  PatcheU. 

BILL  BURGA,  Ohio  AFI^aO:  I'm  not  Tom.  Mr.  President,  I'm  Bill  Burga,  president 
of  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO.  If  I  could  have  a  moment  of  special  privilege. 

SWEENEY:  Sure. 

BURGA:  In  addition  to  the  comments  that  President  Gerard  made,  this  renegade 
company  that's  been  locking  these  workers  out  for  over  two  years  is  doing  it  for  no  more 
than  to  punish  them.  In  addition  to  the  assistance  for  their  families,  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO 
has  established  a  legal  defense  fund  to  help  pay  the  legal  expenses  of  the  individuals  that 
have  been  singled  out  and  sued  and  taken  to  court  and  harassed  by  that  company. 

So  President  Sweeney,  I  wiU  be  sending  you  a  letter  promptiy  asking  you  if  you  will 
contact  all  the  international  unions  to  help  make  contributions  to  this  fund,  to  help 
bring  that  company  to  its  justice,  and  stop  the  harassment  of  these  workers  in  court  and 
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let  them  get  back  to  work.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  BUI,  for  bringing  that  to  our  attention,  and  we'll 
certainly  follow  up  on  it. 

And  now  Tom  Patchell,  seaetary-treasurer  of  the  UA. 

TOM  PATCHELL,  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters:  John,  1  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment. Seeing  that  there  is  a  time  limitation,  1  know  I've  been  known  to  stay  on  a  mike 
for  a  while,  so  1  did  a  short  presentation  that  I'd  Hke  entered  into  the  record. 

My  name  is  Tom  Patchell.  I'm  the  general  secretary-treasurer,  United  Association  of 
Plvimbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  and  I'm  a  member  of  Local  638  Steamfitters,  New  York  City. 

Two  days  ago,  there  was  a  beautiful  memorial  to  those  brothers  and  sisters  who  not 
only  lost  their  lives  at  the  World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon,  but  also  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  helped  with  the  rescue  efforts  of  both  sites.  As  a  New  Yorker  and  a  building 
tradesman,  1  was  taken  aback  that  there  was  no  mention  of  the  efforts  of  Edward  MaUoy, 
president  of  the  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  Building  Trades  Council. 

Ed  and  his  executive  board  after  the  attack  put  together  an  effort  to  the  rescue  effort 
which  was  in  turmoil  at  the  particular  site.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  building  tradesman  and 
all  the  building  trades  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  sent  men  to  that  project,  1 
would  like  to  know  why  there  was  no  mention  of  Ed  MaUoy's  efforts  and  his  executive 
board. 

I  think  his  effort  goes  without  saying  that  it  was  something  that  put  that  job  in 
progress  in  an  effort  with  the  police  department,  fire  department  and  the  EMTs,  they 
did  a  great  job  down  here.  I  would  like  an  explanation. 

SWEENEY:  Sure.  1  know  Ed  Malloy  very  weU,  and  I  know  the  great  work  and  the 
leadership  that  Ed  Malloy  provided  in  that  whole  rescue  operation  and  is  continuing  to 
provide  together  with  all  of  the  building  trades  leadership  and  membership,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  from  all  aaoss  the  country. 

And  Ed  Malloy  certainly  coordinated  that  effort  in  a  very  strong  way  and  performed 
some  miraculous  work.  I  haven't  seen  Ed  Malloy  while  I've  been  here,  but  I  wovild  apolo- 
gize to  him  if  there  was  any  oversight.  But  1  thought  that  the  individual  trades  were  really 
recognized  as  much  as  we  could  possibly  raise  and  as  much  as  we  could  acknowledge  the 
great  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  building  and  constmction  trades  together  with  the 
other  workers. 

When  we  had  the  president  of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO  and  the  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  we  were  providing  some  of  the  leadership,  but 
there's  no  question  about  it,  Ed  Malloy  is  outstanding.  He  has  done  a  great  job  long 
before  September  11th,  and  he  has  done  some  miraculous  work  since  September  11th. 

PATCBDELL:  John,  1  felt  that  when  Govemor  Pataki  and  Senator  Hillary  Clinton 
made  mention  of  Ed  Malloy,  1  fdt  a  little  embarrassed  that  here  in  his  home,  the 
AFL-CIO,  there  was  no  mention  of  his  efforts,  and  that's  why  I  brought  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  convention. 

SWEENEY:  And  there  was  no  intent  to  really  ignore  the  contribution  of  Ed  Malloy. 
We  should  have  put  more  emphasis  on  it,  and  1  apologize  for  that. 

PATCHELL:  Thank  you  very  much. 

SWEENEY:  1  would  like  to  recognize  Morty  Bahr  for  a  brief  conament  on  some  of 
the  unsung  heroes  of  September  11th.  Morty. 
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VICE  PRESroENT  MORTON  BAHR,  Conununicatioiis  Workers  of 
America:  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney. 

I  think  it's  important,  just  as  the  previous  speaker  said,  for  all  those  who  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  be  recognized  by  their  peers  within  the  labor  movement.  I'd  like 
to  caU  to  your  attention  two  categories  of  workers. 

Within  minutes  after  the  attack,  people  all  over  this  county  and  indeed  aroxmd  the 
world  began  to  see  the  images  on  their  TV  saeens.  They  saw  the  firefighters  going  up 
while  people  were  coming  down.  They  saw  the  building  trades  workers,  the  ironworkers 
and  others  rushing  to  the  scene.  And  we  kind  of  take  for  granted  the  work  of  those  TV 
camera  people,  camera  aews,  members  of  IBEW  and  CWA  who  were  down  there  from 
the  very  beginning  around  the  dock  and  for  the  first  several  days  without  any  protective 
gear  at  all  to  wear.  At  this  present  time,  they're  all  going  through  asbestos  saeening  and 
other  kind  of  tests. 

They  performed  miraculously  imder  the  conditions.  They  witnessed  the  tragedy  of 
picking  up  parts  of  bodies,  and  yet  we've  taken  for  granted  that  what  we  see  on  our  TV 
screens  somehow  got  there  by  magic,  and  1  think  it's  terribly  important  to  recognize  the 
work  of  these  IBEW,  CWA  members.  (Applause) 

And  secondly,  when  the  towers  came  down,  so  did  the  Verizon  central  office  in  the 
tower  go  down,  and  with  that,  the  telecommunication  service  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  And  then  when  Building  7  went  down  later  that  morning,  steel  girders  flew 
aCTOss  the  street  into  the  major  telephone  building  at  140  West  Street  and  tore  holes 
through  the  building. 

WTien  those  were  blown,  fortunately  everjiaody  was  evacuated  safely.  One  sted 
girder  went  down  rather  than  sideways  and  went  five  stories  below  into  what  we  refer 
to  as  the  cable  vault  where  all  of  the  telephone  cables  that  not  only  service  southern 
Manhattan,  but  are  relays  for  all  over  the  country  and  abroad  were  all  severed  and  the 
entire  vault  destroyed. 

I  think  it  was  somewhat  miraculous  in  that  within  hours  temporary  service  was 
restored  through  a  variety  of  different  ways  to  the  vast  majority  of  subscribers.  And  we 
read  how  the  stock  market  was  not  only  back  online  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  but 
it  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Dow  Jones  traded  more  than  2  bUlion  shares  in 
one  day  and  it  happened  without  a  hitch.  That  goes  to  the  aedit,  and  I'm  proud  of  the 
members  of  my  union  whose  excellence  and  performance  permitted  us  to  get  the  dty 
and  the  country  back  to  some  semblance  of  normalcy. 

And  still  continuing  today,  working  right  on  the  perimeter  of  Ground  Zero,  down 
five  stories  bdow  where  any  shift  in  the  ground  could  cause  serious  injury,  if  not  worse, 
around  the  clock  80  of  our  members  rebuilding  that  cable  vault  and  others  waiting  for 
the  debris  to  be  lifted  so  that  manholes  that  have  been  totally  destroyed  can  be  rebuilt. 

So  I  think  if  s  important  for  us  as  we  rightfully  give  credit  to  all  of  those  who  have 
performed  outstandingly,  that  we  also  recognize  those  who  I  might  refer  to  as  the  unsung 
heroes.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  I'd  Uke  to  call  upon  Sandra  Feldman  to  pick  up  on  the  resolutions  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  POUCY  COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN,  AFT:  I'm  just  going  to  take  a  moment 
of  prerogative  here.  As  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  on  the  day  after  the  terrible  events  of 
September  11th,  I  took  a  walk  in  a  downtown  area,  14th  Street,  where  there  was  tremen- 
dous construction  for  years  and  years.  In  New  York  City  a  lot  of  that  constmction,  you 
know,  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the  traffic  and  people  really  hate  it.  They  want  it  to  get  done. 

Well,  the  constmction  guys,  Ed  Mallo/s  guys  had  left  their  work  all  over  the  dty, 
induding  in  this  14th  Stieet  construction  where  they're  doing  something  with  the  stieet 
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for  10  years,  and  these  were  left  empty,  left  without  any  workers  in  them  because  they 
had  all  gone  down.  They  had  been  called  down.  Ed  Malloy  had  a  lot  to  do  with— every- 
thing to  do  with  that. 

People  started  making  memorials  out  of  these  construction  sites.  They  started  putting 
candles  and  flowers  just  to  commemorate  what  had  happened  and,  also,  the  work  of 
these  construction  guys. 

So  I  tell  you  certainly  that  throughout  the  dty  it  was  very  much  recognized.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  in  light  of  this  discussion. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7  Protecting  and  Promoting 
Economic  and  Social  Justice 

Now  we  are  back  on  resolutions  of  the  Public  Policy  Committee.  The  first  resolution 
that  we're  going  to  be  taking  up  this  aftemoon  is  Resolution  7.  It's  called  "Protecting  and 
Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Justice,"  and  it  subsumes  Resolution  14. 

Upon  the  recommended  adoption  of  Resolution  7,  there  will  be  no  further  action 
taken  on  the  subsumed  Resolution  14. 

I  wiU  now  call  on  Secretary  Gerard  to  report  on  that  resolution. 

GERARD:  Resolution  7,  "Protecting  and  Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Justice," 
recognizes  that  for  decades  workers'  rights  and  family  protections  have  been  eroding 
in  our  covintry,  a  trend  exacerbated  by  the  current  presidential  administration  and 
hostile  House  leadership.  The  horrible  events  of  September  the  11th  and  the  painful 
new  recession  have  underscored  the  vulnerability  of  working  families  and  how  easy 
too  many  of  our  leaders  find  it  to  turn  their  backs  on  them. 

Sodal  and  economic  justice  means  that  whoever  you  are,  wherever  you  work,  you 
and  your  family  have  the  security  of  decent  wages  in  exchange  for  hard  work,  essential 
labor  standards,  protection  in  case  of  job  loss,  affordable  health  care  and  a  decent  stan- 
dard of  living  in  your  retirement.  The  worker  who  stocks  shelves  has  as  much  entitlement 
to  this  security  as  the  one  who  sells  stocks.  The  worker  who  cleans  the  offices  deserves  the 
basic  security  as  much  as  the  person  who  owns  the  office  building. 

The  American  labor  movement  is  committed  to  working  to  improve  health  care  for 
all,  and  in  Resolution  7  we  pledge  to  bargain  for  expanded  access  and  improved  quality 
of  private  insurance.  We  will  fight  employer  efforts  to  shift  ever-growing  portions  of  rising 
health  care  costs  to  workers  and  we'll  fight  their  attempts  to  force  trade-offs  in  exchange 
for  maintaining  health  care  coverage.  We  also  will  put  the  full  force  of  our  advocacy  into 
defending  and  strengthening  public  service  systems  and  public  health  systems:  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and  the  State  Children's  Health  Insurance  Program.  They're  under  ongoing  attack 
by  ideological  crusaders  who  want  to  limit  government's  role  in  protecting  their  very 
citizens,  whatever  that  cost  may  be. 

The  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  also  are  determined  to  ensure  the  retirement  security  for 
working  families.  We  have  been  on  the  front  lines  in  the  battie  to  protect  Social  Security 
from  privatization.  America's  most  successful  family  support  program  should  be  strength- 
ened to  ensure  its  lifelong  guarantee  of  income  for  retirees,  survivors  and  people  with 
disabilities  for  the  generations  to  come.  We  will  continue  to  fight  the  corporate  agenda 
that  would  sell  out  this  bedrock  family  security  program  in  exchange  for  $240  billion 
over  just  12  years  pumped  into  Wall  Sfreet  firms  that  would  manage  privatized  accounts. 

We  are  also  conmiitted  to  expanding  pension  coverage  for  workers  and  countering 
employers'  trend  of  shifting  the  risk  of  pension  investment  to  those  very  workers.  And  we 
will  demand  the  full  employment,  job  security  and  wage  growth  that  makes  saving  for 
retirement  a  real  option  for  working  families. 

In  Resolution  7,  we  will  also  affirm  our  belief  in  the  value  of  honest,  hard  work — 
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work  that  must  be  rewarded  with  decent  wages  and  basic  standards  for  working  hours 
and  conditions  as  well  as  income  protection  for  workers  when  jobs  disappear. 

State  and  local  labor  councils  have  been  the  driving  forces  behind  more  than  60  local 
living  wage  laws,  and  we  wUl  continue  to  this  push  at  the  state  and  local  levels  while 
worWng  to  increase  the  national  minimum  wage.  We  refuse  to  allow  erosion  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  any  group  of  workers.  And  we  demand  equal  protection  for  all 
workers  in  part-time,  temporary  and  other  nonstandard  jobs. 

Finally,  with  Resolution  7  we  issue  a  loud  call  for  bringing  real  and  lasting  equality  to 
the  workplace,  once  and  for  all,  and  we  vow  to  fight  workplace  discrimination  with  every 
tool  at  our  disposal. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  on  behalf  of  the  Public  Policy  Corrunittee,  1  move  the  adoption 
of  Resolution  7.  Thank  you.  Sister  Feldman. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you. 

Resolution  7  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  any  discussion? 
Microphone  1.  Please  teU  us  who  you  are. 

ANN  CONVERSO,  United  American  Nurses:  I'm  vice  president  of  the  United 
American  Nurses,  the  labor  arm  of  the  American  Nurses  Association. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  United  American  Nurses  has  attended  the  AFL-CIO  conven- 
tion, as  we  received  our  AFL-CIO  charter  this  year  in  July.  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney, 
and  all  who  helped  us  to  have  this  great  opportunity.  (Applause) 

1  come  to  this  mike  to  present  the  perspectives  of  the  United  American  Nurses  and 
those  of  practicing  Registered  Nurses  that  we  represent,  including  those  RNs  that  served 
during  and  since  September  11th  at  St.  Vincent's,  BeUevue,  Cabrini,  the  New  York  VA  and 
other  New  York  City  hospitals.  And  my  personal  thoughts,  as  I,  too,  am  a  practicing 
Registered  Nurse  at  the  VA  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  We  speak  in  full  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and,  in  particular,  we  would  Uke  to  address  the  portion  regarding  improved  health 
care  access  for  all. 

The  UAN  has  long  been  a  supporter  of  quality  health  care  and  universal  access.  As 
our  economy  weakens  and  health  care  costs  skyrocket,  there  are  more  working  families 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  uninsured  or  imderinsmed. 

But  today  1  stand  before  you  to  teU  you  that  our  needs  and  the  needs  of  our  country 
are  xirgent.  We  have  seen  years  of  neglect  and  profits  over  patients.  Thousands  of  RNs 
have  left  and  our  health  care  system  is  broken.  Patients  are  hospitalized  because  they 
need  nursing  care.  RNs  stand  at  the  focal  point  of  this  very  complex  system. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  registered  nurses  willing  to  work  in  today's  hospital 
care  systems.  We  see  compensation  that  does  not  reflect  our  level  of  responsibility.  We 
see  mandatory  overtime,  with  total  disregard  for  our  personal  lives  and  outside  commit- 
ments, and  with  total  and  reckless  disregard  for  the  well-being  of  our  patients  and 
families  that  we  serve  and  advocate  for. 

The  hostility  in  the  work  environments  grows  every  day,  which  has  forced  an 
increased  nvunber  of  RNs  out  onto  the  picket  lines  for  adequate  staffing,  no  mandatory 
overtime  and  safe  patient  care.  We  are  really  fighting  for  the  best  health  care  system  in 
the  world. 

UAN  is  also  seeking  the  strength  of  this  great  movement,  the  House  of  Labor  in 
America,  to  stem  the  growth  of  union-bvisting  replacement  companies  Uke  U.S.  Nursing 
Corps,  a  company  that  profits  off  the  backs  of  registered  nurses  to  make  the  decision  to 
invoke  their  legal  right  to  strike. 

Even  as  we  speak  today,  we  have  hundreds  of  nurses  out  on  strike  who  are  standing 
up  for  their  patients,  themselves  and  quality  health  care.  U.S.  Nursing  Corps  has  brought 
their  scabs  into  the  hospital  and,  by  agreement  with  the  employer,  the  nurses  are 
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reqxiired  to  work  under  unethical,  unhealthy  and  unprofessional  standards.  More  strikes 
are  imminent. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  to  me  these  strikes  are  just  one  more  indicator  of  a 
broken  system.  We  request  your  assistance  in  this  matter.  Thank  you  for  your  time. 
(Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  2. 

MICHAEL  LEONARD,  UFCW:  Thank  you.  I'm  proud  to  rise  on  behalf  of  this 
resolution,  most  critically  and  importantly  the  workplace  inequality  section  of  it. 

I'm  the  father  of  two  daughters  who  are  working,  xmion  members  who  are  imion 
activists  and  union  organizers.  When  they  go  out  to  help  our  union  organize  women — 
and  our  union  is  about  half  women — one  of  the  things  that  they  have  to  deal  with  most 
often  is  the  inequality,  the  unfairness,  in  the  pay  stmctures  of  companies  like  Wal-Mart. 
They're  both  out  organizing  today. 

That's  how  our  union  took  the  lead  in  assisting  in  filing  the  largest-ever  gender  wage 
equity  smt  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  against  Wal-Mart.  This  is  a  company  that 
doesn't  believe  in  fair  pay  or  fair  play. 

I'm  calling  on  the  delegates  of  this  convention,  wherever  you  go  back  to,  to  go  into 
Wal-Mart  stores  and  tell  those  workers  that  they  can  do  better,  they  can  do  better  with  a 
imion  contract,  and  they  can  do  better  with  the  unions  of  this  country  standing  behind 
them,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to,  that  they'll  get  a  fair  shake,  a  fair  day's  pay  and  a  fair 
shake.  So  I'm  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  GOODWIN,  Office  and  Professional 
Employees:  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  7.  Over  the  last  30  years,  the  traditional 
employment  relationship  has  changed  in  many  ways.  One  of  these  changes  that  chal- 
lenges the  labor  movement  is  the  rise  in  nonstandard  employment  relationships  involv- 
ing temporary  and  part-time  employees,  contract  jobs  and  independent  contractors. 

Workers  in  nonstandard  work  anangements  are  found  in  every  classification  and 
in  every  industry.  Low-paid  workers  in  particular  are  forced  into  these  arrangements  by 
employers  who  take  advantage  of  these  workers  and  who  are  often  low-paid,  insecure 
and  part  of  a  disposable  workforce. 

Another  example,  which  includes  many  of  the  classifications  that  OPEIU  represents, 
are  often  higher-paid  and  highly  educated  employees.  For  many  of  them,  employers  are 
imUaterally  converting  them  from  employee  status  to  independent  contractors. 

But,  nevertheless,  whether  you  are  a  low-paid  worker  or  a  high-paid  worker,  you 
should  be  tieated  with  the  same  protections  that  workers  have  in  traditional  employment 
and  have  the  protections  that  those  workers  enjoy.  They  should  not  be  paid  less,  denied 
benefits,  forced  to  endure  discriminatory  conditions  or  deprived  job  security  because  the 
employer  has  elected  to  label  them  differentiy  than  the  others.  If  they  are  to  be  labeled, 
they  should  be  wearing  a  union  label  in  good-paying,  secure  union  jobs.  (Applause) 

It  is  critical  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  win  the  basic  protections  for  these  workers  that 
the  rest  of  us  currentiy  enjoy.  We  must  work  hard  to  win  a  voice  at  work  for  them.  And 
yes,  we  mxist  do  more.  We  need  to  make  it  our  top  priority  to  organize  this  workforce  and 
open  up  for  them  greater  and  greater  opportunities.  The  challenge  is  huge  but  well  worth 
the  effort. 

I  stiongly  recommend  that  we  meet  this  challenge  and  adopt  Resolution  No.  7. 
Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  (Applause) 
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FELDMAN:  Thank  you. 

I  don't  see  any  other  speakers  at  the  mikes,  so  I'm  going  to  put  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  Resolution  7. 

Those  in  favor  of  adopting  this  resolution,  please  say  aye. 
Opposed,  no. 
The  ayes  have  it. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution  covered  by  it 
appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7  Protecting  and  Promoting 
Economic  and  Social  Justice 

Improving  Health  Care  for  All 

Ensuring  Retirement  Security  for  Working  Families 

Rewarding  Honest,  Hard  Work 

Ending  Workplace  Inequality 

Even  before  the  horrifying  events  of  Sept.  11,  our  nation  was  at  a  crossroads.  A  decades- 
long  chipping  away  at  fundamental  workers'  rights  and  family  protections  threatened  to 
give  way  to  a  full-scale  rout,  as  long-standing  safety  net  laws  and  programs  were  moved 
toward  the  chopping  block.  Critical  questions  loomed  about  our  national  wiU  and  will- 
ingness to  reduce  the  economic  insecurity  faced  by  millions  of  workers  and  their  families. 

The  ttagic  September  attacks  brought  these  questions  into  even  sharper  focus  and 
often  yielded  answers  that  underscored  working  families'  vulnerabilities  and  concerns. 
Time  and  again,  federal  policymakers  turned  their  backs  on  working  families — at  the  very 
moment  when  workers  and  tiieir  families  most  needed  their  elected  leaders'  support. 

The  steady  erosion  of  worker  protection  systems,  both  private  and  public,  has  left 
many  families  vulnerable,  and  this  vulnerability  has  been  heightened  during  this  time  of 
great  instability  and  insecurity.  Employment-based  programs  such  as  health  and  disability 
insurance  and  employer-paid  pensions  provide  critical  protections  for  working  families, 
but  these  protections  are  deteriorating  as  employers  discontinue  coverage,  shift  costs 
onto  workers  and  alter  employment  relationships  to  avoid  obligations.  At  the  same  time, 
core  social  insurance  programs — ^Social  Security,  Medicare  and  unemployment  insurance, 
for  example — are  imperiled  by  ongoing  attempts  to  diminish  the  government's  role  in 
providing  bedrock  protections  that  often  serve  as  working  families'  only  buffer  against 
poverty.  And  policymakers  continue  to  squander  opportunities  to  strengthen  these 
programs,  choosing  irresponsible  tax  cuts  that  benefit  the  wealthy  instead  of  promoting 
family  economic  security  for  all. 

Against  these  attacks  on  essential  benefits  and  protections  and  in  the  face  of  growing 
insecurity,  the  union  movement  reaffirms  its  commitment  to  a  broad,  universal  social 
insurance  safety  net  and  strong  worker  protections  that  bolster  the  health,  welfare  and 
economic  security  of  all  working  families. 

Improving  Health  Care  for  All 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  committed  to  accessible,  affordable,  quality 
health  care  for  all.  In  the  world  of  private  insurance,  still  the  primary  source  of  coverage 
for  most  persons  with  health  insurance,  costs  soar  while  quality  is  uneven  and  employ- 
ment-based coverage  is  eroding.  Meanwhile,  such  public  programs  as  Medicare,  Medicaid 
and  the  State  Children's  Health  Insurance  Program  (SCHIP)  strain  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  elderiy,  people  with  disabilities  and  indigent  and  low-wage  working  families  in  the 
face  of  ongoing  and  serious  financial,  political  and  ideological  challenges. 
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Private  Insurance:  Rising  Costs,  Reduced  Qtmlity 

Amaican  health  care  is  regarded  as  the  world's  best,  but  coverage,  cost  and  quality  of  care 
are  hardly  what  might  be  expected  in  a  world-class  system.  Almost  40  million  individuals 
younger  than  65,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  nonelderly  population,  are  uninsured.  More 
than  80  percent  of  these  are  in  working  families  that  do  not  have  access  to  employment- 
based  plans  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  share  of  employer  premiums. 

Although  the  numbers  of  uninsured  individuals  have  fallen  in  recent  years,  they  are 
higher  than  a  decade  ago  and  likely  will  grow  substantially  with  the  economic  slowdown. 
Moreover,  even  though  recent  historically  low  unemployment  rates  meant  more  workers 
had  access  to  job-based  health  coverage,  many  low-wage  workers  still  faced  considerable 
barriers  to  care  in  the  form  of  onerous  cost-sharing.  These  obstacles  will  intensify  and 
affect  even  more  workers  as  health  care  costs  rise  again.  Health  care  costs  increased  about 
12  percent  in  2001  and  are  expected  to  grow  as  much  as  18  percent  more  in  2002.  As 
employers  shift  these  new  costs  onto  workers  in  the  form  of  higher  premiums  or  greater 
deductibles  and  co-pays,  more  workers  will  lose  coverage.  Finally,  recent  declines  in  the 
ranks  of  the  uninsured  reflect,  in  part,  one-time  gains  from  a  push  to  expand  coverage 
among  low-income  families  under  Medicaid  and  SCHIP.  These  gains  are  tenuous  and 
may  be  erased  as  needs  grow  while  available  resources  shrink. 

Cost  pressures  also  will  have  a  dramatic  impact  at  the  bargaining  table.  Employer 
demands  for  more  doUars  to  maintain  health  care  coverage  inevitably  wUl  lead  to  labor- 
management  strife.  And  employers  are  likely  to  use  the  rise  in  health  care  costs  to  try 
to  force  trade-offs  elsewhere — ^in  wages  and  other  benefits,  for  example. 

In  addition  to  concerns  about  spiraling  cost,  consumers,  providers  and  health  care 
workers  inaeasingly  are  frustrated  by  their  diminishing  contiol  over  the  quality  of  care 
they  receive  or  can  provide.  Consolidation  and  merger  of  health  care  operations  and 
other  industry  "reforms"  to  lower  costs  and  increase  profits  (especially  for  managed  care 
companies)  have  produced  severe  staffing  cuts,  interfered  with  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship, unreasonably  limited  choices  for  both  consumers  and  providers  and  erected 
time-consuming  and  often  counterproductive  barriers  to  prescribing  and  securing  neces- 
sary care  and  tieatment.  Staff  cuts  and  other  changes  in  the  delivery  of  services  have 
compromised  patient  care,  and  the  nation  now  faces  a  critical  shortage  of  nurses  and 
long-term  care  workers.  Front-line  health  care  workers  report  serious  tieatment  enors  and 
other  quality  deficiencies  that  lead  to  a  vidous  cycle:  QuaUty  deficiencies  exacerbate 
shortages,  which  affect  care  negatively.  At  the  same  time,  consumers  and  providers  alike 
have  limited  avenues  of  recourse  against  health  plans. 

The  union  movement  always  has  led  the  way  in  setting  high  standards  for  affordable 
and  quality  health  care  for  our  members  and  in  securing  legislative  and  other  reforms  to 
expand  health  care  access  and  options  for  the  public  at  large.  We  have  long  fought  for 
universal  health  coverage,  and  we  continue  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  support  changes  in  the  current  health  care  system  to  boost  con- 
sumer protections  and  to  secure  quality,  affordable  health  care  through  state  and  federal 
legislation,  public  education,  collective  bargaining  and  other  means.  We  will  encourage 
and  facilitate  bargaining  and  negotiating  by  member  vmions  and  promote  joint  purchas- 
ing and  quality  initiatives  among  affiliates  designed  to  realize  unions'  potential,  as  the 
largest  nongovernmental  purchasers  of  health  care,  to  reduce  health  care  costs  and  influ- 
ence health  care  industry  practices.  Similarly,  we  will  oppose  the  abandonment  of  tiadi- 
tional  employer-sponsored  plans  that  offer  the  protections  of  pooled  risks  through  collec- 
tive purchasing  in  favor  of  "defined  contribution"  health  plans.  We  will  bargain  for  the 
participation  of  front-line  health  care  workers  in  decision  making  and  encourage  more 
public  and  private  partnerships  to  address  health  care  quality  and  patient  safety  issues. 
To  reduce  the  alarming  rate  of  preventable  medical  errors,  we  will  join  with  policymakers 
and  allied  organizations  to  demand  that  all  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  health  care 
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facilities  and  providers,  take  real  steps  to  improve  provider  quality  of  care  and  increase 
patient  safety.  For  example,  we  will  advocate  for  such  conaete  actions  as  the  use  of  com- 
puterized drug  order  entry  systems  in  every  hospital,  and  staffing  of  hospitals  and  other 
facilities  by  qualified  personnel  trained  in  appropriate  specialties. 

We  are  committed  to  helping  ensure  that  health  insurance  coverage  for  retirees  and 
early  retirees,  including  Medicare,  is  affordable  and  of  good  quality.  Since  the  future  of 
retiree  health  coverage  is  inextricably  linked  to  containing  prescription  drug  costs,  we  will 
work  aggressively  for  a  comprehensive  Medicare  dmg  benefit 

Public  Systems:  Under  Attack  and  Straining  to  Meet  Demands 

The  deepening  health  care  crisis  and  private  insurers'  uraesponsiveness  to  it  have  neither 
stemmed  attacks  by  conservative  politicians  on  the  nation's  major  public  health  care 
programs  nor  yielded  a  consistent  national  commitment  to  support  and  fund  them 
adequately.  Our  national  health  care  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
most  vulnerable  populations.  Medicare  plays  a  vital  role  in  extending  health  care  access 
to  nearly  all  of  the  nation's  seniors  and  to  certain  persons  with  disabilities.  Medicaid 
serves  as  a  health  care  safety  net  for  low-income  elderly  and  nonelderly  individuals  by 
providing  comprehensive  health  benefits  and  long-term  care  coverage.  And  SCRIP  works 
in  tandem  with  Medicaid  to  broaden  coverage  to  other  low-income  uninsured  children 
and,  in  some  instances,  their  parents.  These  public  programs  are  indispensable  to 
ensuring  the  physical  well-being  of  tens  of  rnillions  in  America,  but  they  face  serious 
challenges  that  must  be  addressed  if  they  are  to  serve  their  intended  beneficiaries. 

Medicare  is  threatened  by  renewed  demands  to  privatize  the  system  by  turning  the 
guaranteed  entitiement  to  care  over  to  private  insurers.  Such  changes  would  relegate 
seniors  and  persons  with  disabilities  to  the  vagaries  of  the  private  instance  market  and 
break  the  fundamental  covenant  to  provide  guaranteed  access  to  quality  health  care  for 
all  of  the  nation's  seniors.  Already,  experiments  with  private  insurers  in  the  Medicare 
managed  care  program  iUusttate  the  risks  to  seniors  that  privatization  entails:  Year  after 
year,  roughly  10  percent  of  Medicare's  managed  care  beneficiaries  are  dropped  from  their 
HMOs  as  those  providers  withdraw  from  the  marketplace. 

Medicare  does  need  to  be  modernized  to  provide  prescription  dmg  coverage  and 
more  preventive  care,  as  well  as  voluntary  buy-in  for  early  retirees  and  laid-off  workers 
55  and  older,  and  to  secure  its  financing.  But  all  Medicare  benefits,  including  a  prescrip- 
tion dmg  benefit,  must  be  part  of  the  Medicare  program.  Any  renewed  attempts  to 
privatize  part  or  aU  of  the  system  must  be  turned  back  to  ensure  a  guaranteed  entitiement 
continues. 

The  viability  of  both  the  Medicaid  and  SCHIP  federal-state  matching  programs 
depends  on  adequate  funding  and  effective  outieach  to  eligible  individuals.  Both  are 
lacking.  Medicaid  enrollment  declined  as  a  result  of  welfare  reform  in  1996,  though 
many  individuals  and  families  that  lost  coverage  were,  in  fact,  still  eligible  for  care.  More 
recentiy,  states  are  staggering  under  the  burdens  of  rising  Medicaid  costs.  Funding  for 
SCHIP  is  being  cut,  and  the  program  is  threatened  by  proposals  to  allow  states  to  use 
SCHIP  monies  for  purposes  other  than  s&-ving  low-income  children  and  their  families. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  nation's  publicly  funded  and  publicly 
administered  health  care  programs  for  seniors,  people  with  disabilities,  the  poor  and  low- 
income  children.  Instead,  we  must  do  more  to  improve  the  capacity  of  these  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  intended  beneficiaries. 

The  union  movement  has  an  abiding  commitment  to  a  publicly  financed  and  pub- 
licly administered  Medicare  program;  we  will  fight  every  effort  to  privatize  Medicare. 
Instead  of  allowing  Medicare  opponents  to  dismantie  and  dilute  the  program,  we  will 
work  for  thoughtful  reforms  that  boost  its  solvency  while  improving  benefits  and  con- 
taining participant  costs.  We  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  win  a  guaranteed  prescription 
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drug  benefit  that  is  universal,  comprehensive,  voluntary  and  affordable  to  all  seniors  and 
provided  within  the  Medicare  program  rather  than  through  private  insurers. 

We  believe  unions  are  uniquely  well  qualified  to  play  an  active  and  smtained  role 
in  any  efforts  to  improve  Medicare.  Union  health  plans  offer  the  best  care  options 
and  prescription  drug  coverage  in  the  coimtry;  some  plans  have  health  management 
programs  that  maximize  the  quality  of  care  while  keeping  costs  in  line.  These  and  other 
models  should  be  explored  for  their  potential  replication  within  Medicare.  Finally,  we 
win  continue  to  provide  information  and  advocacy  tools  to  our  members  so  they  may 
be  engaged  fuUy  in  debates  about  Medicare's  future. 

We  also  will  continue  working  to  boost  health  care  coverage  for  working  families 
with  limited  incomes  through  support  for  appropriate  federal  and  state  legislation  as  well 
as  outteach  and  education  for  our  members  and  for  other  workers.  We  will  fight  for  more 
funding  for  public  systems  such  as  Medicaid  and  SCHIP  to  maximize  their  potential  to 
provide  health  care  coverage  to  the  uninsured.  We  wUl  monitor  states'  implementation  of 
these  programs  in  the  wake  of  new  changes  ostensibly  promoting  greater  "flexibility,"  in 
order  to  ensure  that  recipients  continue  to  receive  uniform,  comprehensive  benefits. 

The  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliates,  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  will  work  with 
community  aUies  in  targeted  states  to  expand  SCHIP  programs.  Among  other  things,  we 
wiU  pursue  opportunities  for  pairing  public  and  private  resources  to  make  SCHIP  and 
similar  public  programs  available  to  low-wage  working  families,  including  expanding 
job-based  coverage  to  uninsured  family  members.  And  we  will  work  with  our  partners 
to  improve  outteach  to  boost  enrollment  among  eligible  poor  and  low-wage  workers 
and  their  families. 

Ensuring  Retirement  Security  for  Working  Families 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  committed  to  a  sttong  national  retirement  sys- 
tem that  is  buUt  on  a  foundation  of  guaranteed  Social  Security  benefits  supplemented  by 
emplo5mient-based  pensions  and  private  savings. 

Protecting  and  Strengthening  Social  Security 

As  the  nation's  pre-eminent  social  insurance  program,  Social  Security  was  designed  to 
respond  to  the  loss  of  income  that  accompanies  the  retirement,  disability  or  death  of  a 
wage  earner  by  building  individual  family  security  through  the  combined  contributions 
of  every  worker  in  the  nation.  Benefit  levels  are  set  by  law  and  are  based  on  each  worker's 
lifetime  earnings.  Benefits  are  designed  to  provide  critical  income  support  and  preserve 
family  living  standards.  Benefits  cannot  run  out.  They  maintain  purchasing  power  in  the 
face  of  inflation.  And  they  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  families,  with  larger  benefits 
for  workers  with  children  than  for  those  without.  The  program  design  aUows  the  system 
to  provide  predictable,  dependable  benefits  as  a  foundation  for  family  security. 

As  we  look  toward  the  future,  the  nation  must  take  steps  to  sttengthen  Social 
Security.  Government  experts  predict  that  Sodal  Security  can  pay  fuU  benefits  until  2038; 
thereafter  it  will  be  able  to  cover  roughly  70  percent  of  promised  benefits.  We  need  to 
sttengthen  and  protect  Social  Security,  but  without  jeopardizing  its  capacity  to  provide 
workers  a  guaranteed  foundation  of  retirement  and  income  security  or  undermining  its 
family  protections. 

Questions  about  how  to  finance  Sodal  Security  adequately  in  the  future,  however, 
have  been  sdzed  on  by  some  as  a  reason  to  radically  restructure  Sodal  Security  by  replac- 
ing part  of  its  guaranteed  defined  benefits  with  private  individual  investment  accounts. 
Wall  Stteet  firms,  which  stand  to  reap  huge  profits  from  individual  accotmts,  have  taken  a 
leading  role  in  promoting  privatization  and  have  indicated  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
spend  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  convince  the  American  public  to  buy  into  their  plan. 
If  successful,  these  firms  could  rake  in  as  much  as  $240  billion  over  just  the  first  12  years. 
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Privatization  threatens  the  integrity  and  hallmark  of  Social  Security:  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide families  with  a  foundation  of  income  security.  Fimding  private  individual  accoimts 
likely  would  require  large  cuts  in  both  Social  Security's  guaranteed  benefits  and  workers' 
total  retirement  income.  And  replacing  Sodal  Security's  benefits  with  private  accounts 
would  cut  the  vital  family  protections  so  many  have  depended  on  for  so  long. 

For  these  reasons,  the  AFL-CIO  has  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  efforts  to 
privatize  Sodal  Security.  Displacing  any  part  of  this  system  to  create  costly  individual 
investment  accounts  would  undermine  Sodal  Security's  foundation  of  family  income 
security  and  weaken  its  retirement,  disability  and  survivor's  protections.  So,  too,  would 
replacing  any  part  of  the  remarkably  effident  and  effective  Sodal  Security  Administration 
(SSA)  with  private  management.  We  also  reaffirm  our  long-held  view  that  no  reform 
proposal  that  jeopardizes  the  retirement  security  of  current  and  future  government 
workers  who  have  been  excluded  from  Sodal  Security  should  be  considered. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  proposals  that  will  address  concerns  about  Sodal  Security's 
future  while  strengthening  family  economic  security.  The  system's  long-term  finandng 
needs  can  be  addressed  through  modest,  progressive  changes,  such  as  raising  the  payroll 
tax  cap  or  canceling  the  phase-out  and  repeal  of  the  federal  estate  and  gift  tax  enacted  in 
2001  and  dedicating  some  of  the  revenue  from  it  to  Sodal  Security.  Any  reform  must  also 
indude  improvements  in  benefits  for  women — for  example,  reducing  the  penalty  women 
incur  in  the  form  of  lower  benefits  because  of  the  years  they  spend  out  of  the  workforce 
caring  for  children  or  elderly  rdatives  and  inaeasing  benefits  for  dderly  widows. 

We  believe  the  AFL-CIO's  aggressive  and  highly  effective  member  education  and 
advocacy  program  played  a  significant  role  in  derailing  earlier  efforts  to  privatize  Sodal 
Security.  Hence,  we  renew  our  commitment  to  providing  an  ongoing  education  program 
and  advocacy  tools  that  keep  working  families  informed  and  hdp  them  become  active 
partidpants  in  saving  Sodal  Security. 

We  also  call  on  Congress  and  the  president  to  provide  the  SSA  with  enough  funding 
to  ensure  the  agency  will  have  sufficient  staffing  and  resources  to  deliver  the  high  levd 
of  service  the  public  deserves.  Without  attention  to  the  needs  of  SSA,  which  has  been 
downsized  severdy  and  faces  a  surge  in  its  workload  as  Baby  Boomers  retire,  the  public 
will  be  harmed. 

Expanding  Pension  Coverage  and  Benefits 

Pensions  are  a  crudal  piece  of  our  national  retirement  system.  While  Social  Security 
provides  a  floor  of  protections,  it  is  not  designed  to  provide  an  adequate  retirement 
income  by  itself.  Pensions  are  an  important  supplement  to  Sodal  Security,  but  pension 
benefits  are  not  shared  fairly.  More  than  45  million  workers  are  not  covered  by  retirement 
plans  at  work,  and  only  a  littie  more  than  one-fourth  of  older  Americans  recdve 
pensions.  Benefits  go  disproportionatdy  to  upper-income  workers;  women  and  people 
of  color  most  frequentiy  are  excluded  from  pension  coverage. 

More  than  any  other  worker  benefits  system,  public  or  private,  the  employment- 
based  pension  system  has  been  reshaped  over  the  past  two  decades  by  employers  to  serve 
their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  workers'  economic  security.  Employers  continue  to 
shift  from  secure,  defined-benefit  plans  to  401  Qc)  defined-contribution  plans  to  which 
workers  must  contribute  money  up  front.  The  workers  who  most  need  to  supplement 
Sodal  Security — low-  and  middle-income  workers — often  recdve  few,  if  any,  benefits  from 
401(k)  accounts  because  they  have  been  able  to  make  few,  if  any,  contributions  to  the 
accounts.  These  plans  also  shift  the  risks  and  burdens  of  investing  from  employers  to 
individual  workers. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  push  by  some  companies  to  cut  costs  by  stuffing  workers' 
retirement  accounts  with  employer  stock,  ensuring  that  workers'  retirement  hopes  sink  or 
swim  with  the  company.  Employers  also  continue  to  convert  their  traditional  defined- 
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benefit  pension  plans  to  so-called  cash-balance  plans.  These  conversions  pose  significant 
risks  to  current  workers,  particularly  older,  long-service  employees,  because  the  new 
arrangements  can  result  in  deep  cuts  in  expected  ftiture  benefits.  These  conversions  have 
taken  place  without  adequate  regard  to  potential  consequences  for  workers.  And  some 
employers  continue  to  look  for  new  chances  to  raid  pension  assets  for  corporate  purposes. 

The  AFL-CIO  affirms  its  commitment  to  a  national  pension  system  that  extends 
meaningful  coverage  to  all  workers,  promotes  portability,  provides  adequate  retirement 
income  and  protects  workers'  pension  assets  against  the  continuing  threat  of  employer 
raids.  Through  collective  bargaining  and  legislative  activity,  we  will  work  to  secure 
defined-benefit  pension  plans  that  guarantee  lifetime  retirement  benefits  for  the  life  of 
covered  workers.  We  support  the  addition  of  Section  401(k),  403(b)  and  457  plans  to 
retirement  packages  but  will  resist  employer  efforts  to  replace  defined-benefit  plans  with 
defined-contribution  plans.  We  also  support  cost-of-living  adjustment  clauses  to  protect 
the  purchasing  value  of  pension  benefits  and  affirm  our  commitment  to  defending  and 
advancing  one  of  the  longest-standing  retirement  security  programs,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system. 

Individual  Savings:  The  Weakest  Leg  of  the  Retirement  Income  Stool 

Retirement  security  often  is  described  as  a  three-legged  stool,  supported  by  Social  Security, 
pension  income  and  individual  savings.  Calls  by  pundits  and  industry  for  workers  to  save 
for  themselves  have  grown  louder  and  more  frequent,  while  private  savings  rates  have 
declined  significantiy.  Workers  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  make  ends  meet  and  have  less 
to  put  away  for  the  future.  The  AFL-CIO  thinks  the  keys  to  increased  private  savings  are 
full  employment,  consistent  job  security  and  strong  wage  growth.  To  enhance  working 
families'  current  and  future  economic  security,  we  will  redouble  our  efforts  to  bargain  for 
good  wages  and  benefits,  and  we  will  push  for  passage  of  federal  and  state  legislation 
designed  to  raise  wages — such  as  minimum  wage  and  prevailing  wages  measures — and  to 
provide  stable,  secure  and  family-supporting  benefits. 

Policies  that  improve  the  Social  Security  system,  extend  private  pensions  to  more 
workers  and  increase  earning  power  are  essential  to  improving  retirement  security.  The 
AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  work  for  passage  of  such  policies. 

Rewarding  Honest,  Hard  Work 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  believe  in  the  value  of  honest,  hard  work.  In  an 
affluent  and  democratic  society,  wages,  benefits  and  job  protections  should  secure  a 
decent  and  certain  standard  of  living  for  working  families.  For  aU  too  many  workers, 
however,  low  wages,  limited  benefits  and  uncertain  protections  spell  economic  insecurity 
even  during  employment.  Moreover,  because  economic  well-being  for  most  of  the 
nation's  working  families  is  tied  explidtiy  to  the  benefits  that  flow  from  actual  employ- 
ment, early  retirement  or  job  loss  resulting  from  termination,  dovmsizing  or  injury  com- 
promises financial  security  and  threatens  impoverishment.  To  combat  such  insecurity,  the 
AFL-CIO  supports  a  broad  range  of  policies  and  programs  both  within  and  outside  the 
workplace  to  make  work  pay  and  to  provide  needed  cushions  for  working  famUies  during 
times  of  economic  adversity. 

Defending  the  Wage  Floor  and  Basic  Worker  Standards 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiUate  unions  are  firmly  committed  to  maintaining  a  national 
wage  floor,  adjusted  regularly,  to  protect  low-wage  workers  and  their  families.  The 
AFL-CIO  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  last  legislated  minimum  wage  increase  in 
1996,  which  restored  some  of  the  value  the  minimum  wage  lost  during  the  1980s. 
Complementing  national  efforts,  state  labor  federations  have  led  the  fight  for  state 
minimum  wage  hikes,  some  of  which  include  such  positive  innovations  as  automatic 
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indexing  of  increases.  In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliate  unions,  state  federations  and 
central  labor  coxincils  have  played  leadership  roles  in  winning  passage  of  more  than  60 
local  living  wage  laws  around  the  nation.  These  measvires,  which  require  certain  businesses 
receiving  public  monies  to  pay  covered  workers  hourly  wages  above  the  poverty  level, 
boost  earnings  for  low-wage  workers,  help  ensure  that  taxpayers'  dollars  do  not  subsidize 
low-wage  employers  and  promote  the  use  of  public  money  to  pave  an  economic  high 
road  of  good  jobs  with  decent  pay  and  benefits. 

Unions  also  have  fought  to  preserve  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  Service  Contract  Act, 
along  with  their  state  counterparts,  which  are  key  to  ensuring  high-quality  performance 
while  maintaining  family  living  standards.  In  a  related  fashion,  project  labor  agreements, 
negotiated  between  government  agencies,  unions  and  private  employers  to  manage  large, 
publicly  financed  construction  projects,  establish  wage  and  compensation  levels  and 
work  rules  for  both  union  and  nonunion  workers  that  ensure  competent  and  consistent 
job  performance. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  are  firmly  committed  to  protecting  the  nation's  basic 
wage  standard  laws.  We  will  work  tirelessly  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  will  fight  any 
efforts  to  roll  back  this  fundamental  guarantee,  either  by  allowing  states  to  opt  out  of 
increases  or  allowing  them  to  further  reduce  the  numbers  or  types  of  workers  covered 
under  minimum  wage  laws.  We  will  continue  to  work  at  the  state  and  local  levels  to 
enact  new  rninimimi  wage  and  living  wage  measures.  We  will  fight  all  efforts  to  repeal  or 
reduce  prevailing  wage  protections  at  the  federal,  state  or  local  level;  we  wiU  work, 
instead,  to  boost  protections  under  these  laws.  We  wiU  continue  to  fight  efforts  to  block 
the  use  of  project  labor  agreements  on  publicly  financed  constmction  projects. 

We  are  also  committed  to  preserving  and  protecting  Sector  13(c)  transit  worker  job 
protections  and  collective  bargaining  rights,  which  have  produced  remarkably  stable 
labor  relations  in  the  transit  industry  that  have  benefited  employers,  employees  and  the 
public.  And  we  wiU  fight  any  efforts  to  pervert  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  weaken  aviation 
and  rail  workers'  position  in  collective  bargaining,  including  the  imposition  of  "baseball 
style"  arbitration  on  these  workers. 

We  also  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  nation's  bedrock  labor  standards  law,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Congressional  conservatives  and  free  market  ideologues  are  try- 
ing to  roU  back  the  FLSA's  basic  40-hour  workweek  and  mandatory  overtime  pay  protec- 
tions, narrow  coverage,  expand  exemptions  and  mandate  new  methods  to  calculate  base 
pay  in  order  to  reduce  employers'  overtime  liabilities.  Proponents  say  these  changes  will 
adapt  the  FLSA  to  the  21st  century  workplace.  Yet,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  frequent 
ugly  disclosures  of  garment  industry  sweatshops,  low-wage  piecework  exploitation  by 
Silicon  Valley  high-tech  employers  and  major  corporations  requiring  workers  to  put  in 
time  off  the  dock,  the  FLSA  and  similar  state  laws  remain  the  pre-eminent  protection 
against  exploitation  of  workers,  especially  those  most  vulnerable  to  abuse.  The  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliates  will  fight  to  preserve  the  FLSA's  protections  and  continue  to  resist  efforts 
to  erode  even  further  the  law's  essential  wage-and-hour  protections.  In  addition,  we  wiU 
continue  to  push  for  FLSA  reforms  that  genuinely  reflect  the  changed  circumstances  of 
many  workers  and  the  statutory  and  regulatory  modifications  needed  to  make  sure  the 
law's  basic  protections  cover  them.  We  also  will  work  through  our  state  and  local  labor 
bodies  to  pass  even  stronger  wage-and-hour  protections  at  the  state  level.  Ensuring  mini- 
mum wage  guarantees  and  FLSA  and  other  basic  labor  protections  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  vulnerable  new  entiants  to  the  workforce,  such  as  immigrants  in  low-wage  jobs 
and  individuals  moving  from  welfare  to  work.  The  union  movement  historically  has 
fought  against  aeation  of  a  two-tier  workforce,  insisting  that  all  workers  must  enjoy 
fundamental  job  rights  and  job  protections.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  led  the 
successful  campaign  to  secure  a  governmental  affirmation  that  basic  federal  protections, 
such  as  minimum  wage  and  overtime  rights,  apply  even  to  workers  in  workfare  programs. 
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With  welfare  reform  up  for  review  next  year,  it  is  likely  that  some  will  try  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  roU  back  protections  for  these  vulnerable  workers.  We  will  fight  every 
effort  to  reduce  or  dilute  these  workers'  protections. 

Ensuring  Against  Economic  Insecurity  From  Job  Loss 

Strong  and  effective  unemployment  insurance  and  employment  service  programs  are 
core  components  of  the  nation's  social  compact  with  its  working  families.  Unlike  other 
elements  of  the  social  safety  net,  however,  these  programs  are  administered  primarily 
at  the  state  level.  In  state  after  state,  ongoing  efforts  to  cut  employers'  unemployment 
insurance  contributions,  reduce  benefits  and  impose  obstacles  to  eligibility  threaten  to 
undermine  the  objective  of  ensuring  workers'  economic  security  during  periods  of 
unavoidable  separation  from  work. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Security  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)  system  is  a  key 
stabilizer  of  the  American  economy  and  of  working  families'  economic  security.  Workers 
pay  into  the  Ul  system  through  their  employers'  contributions,  and  the  system,  in  turn, 
provides  workers  with  income  and  re-employment  services  during  periods  of  economic 
vulnerability  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Despite  its  potentially  vital  role,  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  has  fallen  into  serious  disrepair. 

Today,  only  one-third  of  unemployed  workers  receive  unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  which  replace  only  one-third  of  their  lost  wages.  Obstacles  to  participation 
and  states'  failure  or  refusal  to  improve  coverage  and  benefits  threaten  to  diminish 
even  further  the  protections  of  this  important  social  insurance  program.  Meanwhile, 
the  Employment  Service — the  core  of  the  strong,  integrated  national  labor  exchange 
system  necessary  to  get  the  unemployed  into  good-paying  jobs  as  quickly  as  possible — 
is  woefully  underfunded  and  overwhelmed  with  need. 

The  union  movement  believes  it  is  long  past  time  to  enact  comprehensive  unem- 
ployment insurance  reforms.  The  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliate  vinions,  state  federations  and 
central  labor  councils  wiU  fight  for  federal  and  state  reforms  providing  broader  access 
to  benefits,  better  wage-replacement  rates  and  benefits  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable 
workers  to  find  the  best  possible  employment.  We  also  will  continue  to  push  for  such 
reforms  as  mandatory  altemative  base  period  accounting,  inaeased  benefit  levels  and 
revised  eligibility  standards  to  expand  protections  to  more  workers,  particularly  low- 
wage  eamers,  women  and  workers  in  nonstandard  arrangements.  We  strongly  support 
reform  of  the  Extended  Benefits  program  trigger  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  economic 
conditions.  We  will  oppose  state  legislation  designed  to  use  imemployment  eligibility 
standards  to  lock  workers  into  temporary  jobs  rather  than  allowing  them  to  search  for 
stable,  secure  positions. 

In  addition,  we  wiU  continue  to  oppose  efforts  to  devolve  administrative  funding  to 
the  states  and  will  fight  for  resources  necessary  to  shore  up  the  unemployment  insurance 
and  employment  services  systems.  We  also  will  continue  to  support  the  delivery  of 
Employment  Service  programs  through  merit  staff  working  for  the  state  agencies  with 
labor  and  employment  program  authority  and  responsibilities. 

Only  through  sound  investments  and  thoughtful  reforms  such  as  these  can  we 
restore  and  rebuild  a  stronger  and  more  vital  unemployment  insurance  system  that  meets 
the  needs  of  working  families  today  and  tomorrow. 

Protecting  Workers  in  Nonstandard  Work  Arrangements 

Employment  relationships  have  changed  dramatically  in  recent  decades.  Instead  of  near 
lifetime  guarantees  of  stable,  full-time  employment  with  one  employer,  today's  workers 
are  likely  to  move  among  eight  or  more  jobs  over  their  careers.  It  is  increasingly  likely 
that  a  worker  will  spend  some  or  all  of  his  or  her  work  life  in  nonstandard  work  arrange- 
ments— temporary,  part-time  or  contiact  jobs  that  often  pay  less,  provide  few  or  no 
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benefits  and  offer  limited  job  security.  These  workers  also  have  fewer  legal  protections 
because  the  nation's  safety  net  of  job  protection  laws  and  social  insurance  programs 
explicitly  or  implicitly  excludes  individuals  who  are  not  classified  as  "employees,"  who 
work  part-time  or  who  are  on  the  payroll  of  one  company,  such  as  a  temp  agency,  while 
performing  work  for  another. 

Roughly  three  of  10  workers  are  in  nonstandard  work  arrangements.  Many  of  these 
workers  would  prefer  stable,  full-time  employment,  especially  during  economic  downturns, 
when  they  are  the  first  to  be  let  go.  Often,  the  decision  to  be  classified  as  a  temporary 
employee  or  an  independent  contractor  is  not  one  the  worker  makes;  rather,  employers 
decide  how  to  classify  their  employees  and  then  unilaterally  impose  their  decisions,  fre- 
quentiy  without  regard  to  whether  the  classification  is  conect  or  not.  Indeed,  misclassify- 
ing  employees  is  often  a  ruse  to  cut  employers'  costs  and  reduce  their  legal  obligations  to 
workers,  in  the  process  cutting  workers'  pay  and  benefits  and  robbing  them  of  job  security. 

Virtually  all  employers  today  employ  workers  in  one  or  more  nonstandard  anange- 
ments,  and  many  plan  to  expand  their  reliance  on  these  arrangements  in  the  future. 
Institutionalizing  nonstandard  work  arrangements  as  a  core  staffing  strategy  has  con- 
tributed to  destabilizing  employment  arrangements  for  all  workers  and  to  an  overall 
decline  in  wages  and  benefits. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  support  good-faith  efforts  to  provide  greater  flexibility 
for  working  families  (see  Resolution  9).  We  recognize  that  nonstandard  work  arrange- 
ments may  provide  flexibility  for  some,  especially  workers  who  must  balance  work  with 
family,  school  or  other  responsibilities.  But  so-called  flexibility  does  not  justify  lower 
wages,  fewer  benefits,  limited  protections  and  no  job  security.  All  workers,  regardless  of 
their  job  classifications,  deserve  the  benefits  of  America's  job  protection  and  social  insur- 
ance systems.  And  no  employer  should  be  allowed  to  circumvent  these  protections  by 
misclassifying  employees. 

The  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliate  vinions  and  state  and  local  labor  councils  will  continue  to 
work  for  new  protections  for  workers  in  nonstandard  arrangements,  including  the  right 
to  fair  pay  and  benefits  without  regard  to  how  the  employment  relationship  is  classified. 
In  organizing  and  bargaining,  we  will  work  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  aeated 
by  recent  National  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions  to  extend  the  advantages  of  union 
representation  to  workers  in  temporary  employment  arrangements.  In  coalition  with 
other  worker  advocates,  we  will  raise  public  awareness  of  the  problems  associated  with 
nonstandard  work  arrangements  and  press  for  volimtary  actions  by  employers  to  increase 
pay  and  benefits  for  workers  in  these  arrangements. 

Ensuring  Accountability  by  Government  Contractors 

The  federal  government,  as  a  consumer  and  purchaser  of  goods  and  services,  has  a  right 
and  an  obligation  to  spend  taxpayer  money  in  a  way  that  reinforces,  and  does  not  under- 
mine, our  nation's  laws  and  values.  Our  taxes,  in  the  form  of  federal  contracts,  should 
not  go  to  companies  that  are  chronic  violators  of  dvil  rights,  environmental  and  worker 
protection  laws.  Nor  should  taxpayers  ever  be  expected  or  required  to  subsidize  federal 
contractors'  violations  of  workers'  rights.  Federal  contracts  should  go  to  responsible 
contractors  only. 

The  AFL-CIO  wholeheartedly  supports  commonsense  rules  that  reqviire  companies 
to  have  satisfactory  records  of  complying  with  the  law  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
government  contracts  and  that  prevent  companies  with  records  of  repeated,  pervasive 
or  significant  violations  of  dvil  rights,  workplace  and  environmental  laws  from  recdving 
luaative  federal  contracts.  Companies  that  discriminate  against  women  or  people  of 
color,  that  regularly  put  workers  at  risk  by  violating  our  health  and  safety  laws  or  that 
repeatedly  violate  environmental  laws  should  not  be  rewarded  with  valuable,  taxpayer- 
funded  federal  contracts. 
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Rules  that  would  have  achieved  these  important  goals  were  put  in  place  in  early 
2001.  Unfortunately,  as  soon  as  it  took  office,  the  Bush  administration  qviickly  and 
qviietly  suspended  tiiose  rules  and  began  actions  to  repeal  them.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  on 
the  Bush  administration  to  drop  its  proposal  to  repeal  the  responsible  contractor  rules 
and  reinstate  them  promptly. 

Ending  Workplace  Inequality 

Congress  first  legislated  a  comprehensive  ban  on  workplace  discrimination  in  1964,  when 
the  union  movement  joined  its  aUies  in  the  dvil  rights  movement  to  secure  passage  of 
the  seminal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Since  then,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  strengthen  and  expand  nondiscrimination  guarantees  and 
to  inaease  penalties  and  remedies  for  violations  of  the  law  (see  Resolution  8).  Yet  despite 
the  decades-long  application  of  dvil  rights  guarantees  and  despite  real  gains  in  workforce 
partidpation  and  opportimities  for  women,  people  of  color  and,  more  recentiy,  people 
with  (Usabilities,  older  workers,  discriminatory  employment  practices  and  shocking 
inequality  persist. 

One  manifestation  of  persistent  discrimination  is  the  continuing  wage  gaps  between 
working  women  and  men  and  between  minority  and  nonminority  workers.  In  2000, 
women  working  fuU-time  earned  only  73  percent  as  much  as  men.  Minority  workers  earn 
less  than  their  normiinority  counterparts:  African  American  men  earn  78  percent  as 
much  as  white  men,  and  Latino  men  earn  63  percent  as  much;  African  American  women 
earn  89  percent  as  much  as  white  women,  and  Latina  women  eam  73  percent  as  much. 
Not  surprisingly,  women  and  people  of  color  are  also  more  likely  than  white  men  to  eam 
poverty-level  wages.  In  1999,  women  were  one-third  more  likely  than  men  to  be  among 
the  working  poor,  and  African  Americans  and  Latinos  were  two  to  three  times  more  likely 
than  white  workers. 

One  reason  women  and  people  of  color  eam  less  than  white  men  is  because  employers, 
even  those  often  thought  to  have  enlightened  employment  polides,  engage  in  practices 
that  are  discriminatory  in  design  or  in  effect.  In  the  past  five  years  alone,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contiact  Compliance  Programs  (OFCCP)  collected  more  than  $11  million  in 
wage  adjustments  and  back  pay  awards  for  women  and  people  of  color  from  just  six 
federal  contradors,  based  on  findings  that  the  companies  discriminated  in  their  wage 
or  hiring  practices.  Induded  among  these  contradors  were  such  corporate  giants  as 
Boeing  ($4.5  milUon),  Texaco  ($3.1  million),  CoreStates  ($1.5  million),  Kohler  ($900,000), 
Waste  Management  ($750,000)  and  Computer  Sdences  Corporation  ($734,000).  And  in 
November  2000,  the  Coca-Cola  Company  agreed  to  pay  more  than  $156  million  to  2,000 
active  and  former  African  American  employees  to  settle  a  lawsuit  that  alleged,  among 
other  things,  that  African  American  workers  at  Coca-Cola  earned  $26,000  a  year  less,  on 
average,  than  white  workers. 

Minority  and  women  workers  also  eam  less  because  they  are  more  likely  than  white 
men  to  work  in  lower-paid  derical  and  service  jobs.  For  example,  18  percent  of  African 
American  workers  and  17  percent  of  Latino  workers  are  employed  in  service-sedor  jobs 
that  are  typically  low  paid,  compared  with  just  10  percent  of  white  workers.  That  same 
pattern  holds  true  for  women.  Men  eam  more  even  in  professions  that  are  women's 
sttongholds.  Among  nurses,  women  eam  only  88  percent  as  much  as  men;  among 
teachers,  they  eam  only  82  percent  as  much. 

The  consequences  of  workplace  inequities  are  played  out  in  radal  and  ethnic  differ- 
ences in  family  incomes  and  poverty  rates,  which  speU  major  differences  in  lifelong 
opportimities.  Family  incomes  for  African  American  and  Latino  families  still  are  only 
60  percent  those  of  white  families.  In  2000,  the  poverty  rate  was  22  percent  for  African 
Americans  and  23  percent  for  Latinos,  compared  with  10  percent  for  white  persons. 
Child  poverty  is  also  greater  in  families  of  color:  9  percent  of  white  children  younger 
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than  18  are  poor,  less  than  one-third  the  rate  of  African  American  (31  percent)  or  Latino 
(29  percent)  children. 

Lower  wages,  truncated  job  opportunities,  reduced  family  incomes  and  higher  poverty 
rates  for  minority  and  women  workers  are  mirrored  in  the  wages  and  employment 
opportunities  of  people  with  disabilities.  These  patterns  result  from  a  persistent  and 
regrettable  history  of  discrimination  in  the  workplace  and  in  society  at  large. 

The  union  movement  has  fought  long  and  hard  to  end  discrimination  and  to  bring 
real  equaMty  to  the  workplace.  We  are  committed  to  achieving  inclusive  workplaces  in 
which  individuals  are  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  ability,  not  on  the 
basis  of  arbitrary  and  (iscrirninatory  criteria.  We  know  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
AFL-CIO  reaffirms  our  historic  commitment  to  fight  against  and  eradicate  workplace 
discrimination  once  and  for  aU,  and  to  use  the  collective  power  and  voice  of  the  union 
movement  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  aU  workers  in  the  United  States. 

We  will  continue  to  agitate  on  the  shop  floor,  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  the  court- 
house and  before  legislatures  to  end  discrimination  and  to  open  up  opportunities  previ- 
ously foreclosed  to  women,  minority,  older  and  disabled  workers.  We  wiU  fight  for 
passage  of  stionger  equal  pay  laws  at  the  federal  and  state  levels.  We  will  represent  our 
members  and  other  workers  in  lawsuits  challenging  discrimination  in  hiring,  promotion, 
pay  and  other  terms  of  employment.  We  will  oppose  any  efforts  to  relax  government 
contractors'  obligations  to  satisfy  the  non-discrimination  and  affirmative  action  require- 
ments administered  by  OFCCP,  and  we  will  serve  as  public  watchdogs  to  make  sure  that 
agency  continues  to  enforce  the  executive  order  programs  vigorously.  We  will  work  to 
restore  meaningful  and  full  protections  for  state  and  local  employees  under  all  our 
employment  and  labor  laws. 

Nothing  is  a  more  important  or  more  accurate  measure  of  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  or  of  us  as  a  movement  than  our  commitment  to  ending  workplace  discrimina- 
tion. We  will  do  our  part  in  that  crusade.  Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in  recent  history, 
there  is  a  dear  and  present  need  to  stitch  the  social  safety  net  and  extend  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  to  all  working  families.  The  union  movement  will  redouble  our  efforts  to 
that  end.  At  the  bargaining  table,  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the  halls  of  power,  we  wUl  fight 
to  preserve  and  improve  Social  Security  and  Medicare;  to  stiengthen  the  nation's  health 
care  system;  to  raise  wages;  to  shore  up  such  important  social  insurance  supports  as 
unemployment  insurance;  to  check  the  erosion  of  basic  workers'  rights;  to  secure  fair 
tteatinent  for  workers  in  nonstandard  employment  arrangements;  to  end  workplace 
inequality;  and  to  ensure  that  government  contracts  go  only  to  responsible  conttactors. 
We  have  within  our  means  and  our  reach  the  opportunity  to  buUd  a  better  economy, 
workplace  and  nation  for  all  working  families.  In  this  century  as  in  the  last,  the  union 
movement  stands  ready  to  meet  this  challenge. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  7) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9  Respect  Work,  Strengthen  Family 

FELDMAN:  We  are  now  going  to  move  to  Resolution  9.  Now,  this  is  a  time  of 
tiemendous  stiess  for  working  families.  More  mothers  and  fathers  are  working,  putting  in 
more  hours  on  the  job,  often  many  more  hours  than  they're  willing  to,  and  often  with- 
out fair  compensation.  At  the  same  time,  it  doesn't  take  any  less  time  to  raise  a  child 
today  than  it  used  to  take.  And  many  of  us  are  caring,  not  just  for  our  children,  but  for 
aging  parents  as  well  and  at  the  same  time.  As  the  cost  of  basic,  make-it-through-the-day 
necessities  like  child  care  and  health  care  are  eating  up  paychecks,  this  economic  down- 
turn is  making  jobs  less  and  less  secure. 

So  it  is  time,  ifs  overdue  time,  actually,  for  America  to  respect  work  and  to  stiengthen 
families,  and  that  is  the  tide  of  Resolution  9. 
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Resolution  9  also  subsximes  Resolutions  12  and  41.  So  upon  the  adoption  of 
Resolution  9,  there  will  be  no  further  action  taken  on  the  subsumed  resolutions. 
Again,  I  will  ask  Public  Policy  Committee  Secretary  Leo  Gerard  to  report. 

GERARD:  Thank  you  very  much.  In  this  resolution  we  recognize  the  union  move- 
ment's powerful  role  in  winning  respect  for  work  and  the  support  that  builds  strong  fami- 
lies on  the  shop  floor  and  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  the  voting  booth  and  before  elected 
officials.  We  also  commit  to  helping  working  families  gain  greater  control  of  their  work 
lives  so  they  can  raise  healthy  families. 

We  map  plans  for  gaining  assistance  for  working  families  that  juggle  multigenera- 
tional  caregiving  responsibilities,  the  so-called  "sandwich  generation,"  caring  simultane- 
ously for  their  children  and  their  aging  parents.  And  we  urge  better  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  workers  who  help  provide  that  care. 

Respecting  work  means  making  work  pay,  and  we  recommit  to  a  range  of  initiatives 
to  ensure  that  it  does.  We  call  for  a  minimum  wage  increase,  living  wage  laws  and 
protecting  wage  and  hour  laws  such  as  mandatory  overtime  pay.  While  crucial  for  all 
workers,  these  measures  are  especially  important  for  low-income,  women,  minority 
and  immigrant  workers. 

Making  work  pay  also  requires  ending  wage  discrimination  against  women  and 
people  of  color.  Just  as  we  worked  to  pass  the  laws  that  prohibit  this  discrimination,  we 
wiU  use  our  bargaining,  lobbying  and  legal  strength  to  bring  an  end  to  that. 

The  key  element  of  respecting  work  and  strengthening  families  is  giving  workers 
genuine  control  over  their  work  lives.  Employers  have  used  workers'  need  for  a  greater 
flexibility  as  an  excuse  to  attempt  rollbacks  of  workers'  rights  with  a  tax  on  the  40-hour 
workweek.  In  addition  to  flexible  workweeks  and  similar  altematives,  we  call  for  expanded 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  provisions  and  policies. 

We  also  insist  that  America's  safety  net  programs,  including  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  public  health  insurance,  be  maintained  and  strengthened  so  they  are  there 
when  working  families  need  them. 

In  this  resolution,  our  unions  also  caU  for  solid  investments  in  public  education.  This 
means  universal,  voluntary  preschool  education  and  excellent  K-to-12  education,  fueled 
by  high  standards  for  students,  teachers  and  administrators.  But  it  also  means  decent, 
modem  school  buildings  for  our  children  to  leam  in.  It  means  fighting  attempts  to 
siphon  scarce  education  dollars  into  private  school  vouchers.  And  it  means  making  life- 
long endeavor  by  improving  access  to  post-secondary  education  and  training  and  skills 
development  for  workers. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that  America  can  afford  to  respect  work  and 
strengthen  our  families.  The  only  question  is  whether  America  has  the  wUl  to  do  so. 
In  Resolution  9,  the  union  movement  answers  it  with  a  resounding  "Yes." 

On  behalf  of  the  Public  Policy  Conmiittee,  I  move  adoption  of  Resolution  9. 

Sister  Feldman. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Brother  Gerard. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  9. 1  am  now  looking  for  debate.  I  can't 
see  anything  out  there,  it's  totally  dark.  Microphone  1. 

NAT  LaCOUR,  AFT:  Thanks,  Madam  Chair. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  this  resolution  and  in  particular  its  support  for  public 
schools.  Our  public  school  system  is  under  attack. 

In  recent  months  our  homes  have  been  flooded  with  paid  TV  ads  pushing  tax- 
funded  vouchers  to  help  pay  the  tuition  for  poor  children  to  attend  nonpublic  schools. 
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Vouchers  are  being  pushed  even  though  there  is  no  credible  evidence  that  the  academic 
performance  of  voucher  students  is  higher  than  that  of  their  counterparts  in  public  schools. 

In  fact,  in  those  public  schools  where  real  reforms  have  been  implemented,  the 
students  attending  these  schools  have  repeatedly  outperformed  voucher  students.  The 
funding  for  these  TV  ads  is  being  paid  for  by  conservative  foundations  that  have  consis- 
tently opposed  aU  matters  directed  at  helping  poor  and  minority  people. 

Also,  considerable  support  for  vouchers  is  coming  from  big  corporations  that  see  an 
opportunity  to  move  into  education  in  order  to  make  money.  It  is  corporate  greed  that  is 
leading  the  charge  for  vouchers  and  not  the  desire  to  help  poor  and  minority  students. 

Advocates  for  these  schemes  call  vouchers  the  next  dvil  rights  revolution.  They  say 
that  vouchers  empower  poor  and  minority  parents  with  the  same  educational  choices 
that  advantaged  families  have.  They  charge  that  vouchers  help  get  children  out  of  "fail- 
ing public  schools  and  into  more  successful  private  and  religious  schools  and  that  vouch- 
ers are  the  people's  choice." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Poor  parents  may  choose  a  private  or  reli- 
gious school,  but  that  school  doesn't  have  to  choose  their  children.  This  is  exacfly  what 
hundreds  of  voucher  parents  have  experienced  in  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee,  when  the 
schools  of  their  choosing  refuse  to  admit  their  children. 

There  are  52  million  children  attending  our  public  schools.  We  owe  it  to  them  to 
continue  to  fight  for  what  we  know  does  work.  So  I  urge  you  to  support  and  vote  for  this 
resolution,  and  I  also  ask  that  you  lend  your  union's  voices,  pens,  feet  and  vote  to  fight  to 
support  our  public  schools  and  defeat  efforts  to  imdermine  them.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Miaophone  2. 

MARK  GAFFNEY,  Michigan  State  AFL-QO:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair.  1  am 
Mark  Gaffney,  the  president  of  the  Michigan  state  federation  and  a  proud  Teamster.  1  rise 
in  support  of  Resolution  9  and  with  a  comment  also  on  the  public  education  section. 

Public  education  is  the  great  equalizer  in  our  country.  Rich  kids  and  poor  kids  can  be 
found  in  the  same  classroom.  Public  education  is  the  path  that  our  immigrant  members 
and  their  children  take  to  better  lives.  PubUc  education  takes  aU  students.  They  take  all 
comers,  and  if  class  sizes  are  small  enough,  prepares  all  equally.  Contrast  that,  if  you  wUl, 
to  the  right  wing's  plans  for  vouchers,  the  siphoning  away  of  public  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few.  Contrast  that,  if  you  will,  to  charter  schools,  which  are  merely  the  privatization 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

Michigan  supports  this  resolution  because  it  calls  for  strengthening  working  families. 
It  calls  for  respecting  the  work  of  our  members  and  it  calls  for  investing  in  pubUc  educa- 
tion. Last  year  in  our  state,  we  preceded  this  resolution  by  providing  the  political  action 
necessary  to  defeat  a  conservative  voucher  campaign. 

This  year,  voucher  efforts  wiU  assavilt  public  schools  and  their  funding  across  our 
nation  in  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Oregon.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution  so  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  affiliates  can  go  to  work  and  stop 
those  voucher  campaigns  and  protect  public  education.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  Microphone  3. 

ART  PULASKI,  California  Labor  Federation:  Madam  Chair,  thank  you.  1  rise 
in  support. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  our  members  in  California  and  1  imagine  most  of  our  members 
everywhere  in  America  are  calling  for  this.  All  working  people  right  now  with  families 
are  struggling,  and  many  are  working  more  jobs,  more  hours  and  more  days  in  order  to 
sustain  adequate  wages  to  keep  afloat. 
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As  they  do  that,  our  children  are  at  risk,  because  their  families  are  away  struggling  to 
earn  adequate  wages.  In  California,  we  are  seeking  legislation  that  wiU  provide  paid  family 
leave  and  also  to  care  for  sick  loved  ones  and  also  to  subsidize  child  care. 

And  we  also  know  something  else.  We  know  that  child  care  will  never  be  adequate 
vmtil  the  workers,  the  caregivers,  have  adequate  sustainable  jobs  to  keep  them  going,  and 
we  know  that  will  never  happen  until  those  workers  are  union  workers. 

And  therefore,  we  want  to  vigorously  support  the  unionization  of  child  care  workers 
everywhere.  We  want  to  vigorously  support  paid  family  leave  to  care  for  sick  family  mem- 
bers, and  we  want  to  vigorously  support  subsidization  of  child  care  aaoss  America.  We 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  unions  everywhere  in  action  to  make 
that  happen.  Urge  support  of  the  resolution  today.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  1. 

TOM  MOONEY,  AFT:  I  rise  also  to  support  the  resolution  and  particularly  its 
provisions  dealing  with  early  childhood  education  and  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  expanding  both  access  to  those  programs  and  raising  the  quality  and  the  consistency 
of  quality  of  those  programs. 

As  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  sodal,  economic  and  educational  policy,  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  other  developed  countries  when  it  comes  to  early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  care.  In  this  resolution,  we  call  for  the  expansion  of  quality  early  childhood 
education  programs,  making  them  universally  available  to  all  3-  and  4-year-olds  on  a 
noncompulsory  basis,  of  course. 

Current  programs  are  fragmented,  serve  only  a  fraction  of  the  children  who  need 
them  and  whose  parents  need  them,  and  the  quality  is  simply  very  inconsistent. 
Universal  access  may  seem  like  a  dream,  but  it  is  not  a  pipe  dream.  It  is  a  reality  in  other 
developed  countries.  It  is  a  practical  necessity  given  the  very  high  levels  of  participation 
in  the  workforce  in  this  coimtry,  and  it's  an  investment  that  pays  enormous  dividends. 

Research  has  made  very  dear  that  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life  are  crudal  for 
their  development  of  language  and  thinking  skills.  The  envirormients  we  place  them  in 
are  crudal,  therefore,  to  their  achievement  later  in  Hfe.  We  expect  more  and  more  of  our 
nation's  schools  and  our  teachers,  as  we  should  and  we  must  in  today's  information  and 
high-tech  economy.  We  expert  our  schools  to  achieve  a  common  and  high  standard  of 
achievement  with  our  students.  But  we  send  children  to  school  with  vastly  different 
levds  of  readiness  in  terms  of  their  language  skills,  even  their  exposure  to  reading  and 
other  sorts  of  school  readiness  skills. 

We  need  to  prepare  all  students  for  school,  and  while  disadvantaged  students 
have  the  greatest  need  and  benefit  the  most  from  high-quality  early  childhood  and  care 
programs,  all  working  families  need  access  to  affordable  and  quality  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education. 

Now,  access,  of  course,  to  that  kind  of  quality  care  will  certainly  relieve  anxieties  in 
working  families  and  parents  who  are  constantly  stmggling  to  find  some  safe,  much  less 
stimulating  environment  for  their  children,  but  it  will  also  improve  the  productivity  of 
the  workforce  enormously  as  people,  you  know,  don't  have  to  take  off  work  or  saamble 
to  find  emergency  care  so  many  days  of  the  year. 

FELDMAN:  Brother,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  bring  this  to — 

MOONEY:  Wrap  up. 

FELDMAN:  Yes. 
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MOONEY:  We  have  good  programs  in  place.  We  need  to  build  on  them  and  expand 
them,  and  there's  a  way  to  do  it.  We  need  to  certainly  inaease  federal,  state  and  local 
government  investment.  We  can  couple  that  with  a  sliding  scale  of  fees  for  families 
above  the  poverty  level,  but  raising  standards  won't  do  any  good  if  we  don't  also  raise 
the  salaries  of  early  childhood  education  teachers  and  workers,  and  to  do  that,  of  course, 
we  need  to  organize  them.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  2. 

LARRY  MANCINO,  CWA:  Thank  you  Madam  Chairwoman.  Family  has  special 
meaning  in  CWA  in  our  movement.  Before  acting  on  this  resolution,  we  should  think 
for  a  moment  about  the  values  that  this  resolution  addresses.  Why  do  we  fight  so 
intensely  for  great  contracts?  Why  do  we  work  so  hard,  spend  so  many  hours  and 
resources  to  elect  political  candidates  who  support  our  goals,  political  candidates  like 
Governor  Jim  McGreevey,  who  you  heard  from  yesterday. 

Why  are  we  so  impassioned  and  committed  to  build  our  power  to  organizing?  You 
know  the  answer.  For  the  millions  of  union  families  we  represent  and  for  the  millions 
of  nonunion  families  who  have  no  voice,  this  resolution  speaks  to  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  our  movement,  the  reason  for  our  existence:  To  protect,  defend  and  promote 
America's  working  families. 

We  are  the  only  voice  they  have.  Corporate  America  has  Bush,  Ashcroft,  DeLay, 
Armey,  Lott,  Gramm  and  all  their  right-wing,  big  money  backers. 

They  have  opened  the  gates  for  these  corporate  hogs  to  feed  at  the  public  trough 
through  tax  cuts,  bailouts  and  giveaways.  At  the  same  time  they  tell  American  families, 
"No,  your  government  will  not  help  you.  We  don't  want  to  aeate  another  entitlement 
class." 

The  great  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  the  last  line  of  defense  for  America's  working 
families.  Today,  they're  under  more  stress  and  strain  than  ever  before.  This  resolution 
details  the  pressures  on  them:  Lx)nger  work  hours,  child  and  elder  care  demands,  threats 
to  their  health  care,  excessive  mandatory  overtime,  job  security,  the  need  for  lifelong 
training  and  education,  the  many  constant  worries  faced  by  single  mothers. 

We  have  long  passed  the  era  when  family  concerns  were  synonjmious  with  women's 
problems. 

Family  issues  matter  to  all  of  us.  When  a  woman  is  unfairly  paid,  the  entire  family 
suffers  financially.  When  a  child  is  ill,  both  parents  worry.  When  a  dad  misses  a  birthday 
or  a  soccer  game  because  of  mandatory  overtime,  a  special  family  moment  is  lost  forever. 

Like  other  vmions  in  this  haU,  CWA  has  fought  and  negotiated  to  ease  these  pressures 
on  our  union  families.  We  are  making  progress,  but  we  must  do  more.  The  quality  of  life 
that  we  help  our  members  achieve  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  quality  of  their  family 
lives. 

This  resolution  outlines  the  issues  and  the  actions  we  must  take.  I  urge  your  support 
and  your  commitment  to  working  families.  As  we  say  in  CWA:  "We're  union,  we're  proud 
and  we're  family."  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  3. 

ERNEST  LOGAN,  School  Administrators:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  1  stand 
this  afternoon  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

But  I  also  stand  to  thank  our  union  sisters  and  brothers.  Because  in  New  York  City, 
when  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  attempted  to  privatize  our  schools,  we  put 
out  the  call  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  sisters  and  brotiiers  in  the  movement  said,  "No." 

We  know  what  it's  like  when  they  come  at  us.  We  know  the  lies  they  told  about  how 
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a  charta:  private  company  would  do  a  better  job  than  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
teachers  and  supervisors.  We  showed  our  community,  we  showed  the  parents,  that  with 
their  support  and  with  the  resources,  we  can  indeed  do  a  better  job  than  Edison. 

Let  the  record  speak  for  itself.  They  have  a  lousy  ttack  record  around  the  covintry. 
Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  thought  that  vouchers  will  pay  tuition.  It  does  not.  When  a 
working  family  can  no  longer  pay  the  tuition,  they  send  the  child  back  to  the  public 
schools.  Let  us  not  fall  for  that  game. 

I  also  stand  to  demand  that  the  cash  will  be  found  to  make  universal,  affordable, 
high-quality,  noncompulsory  preschool  education  available  to  3-  and  4-year-olds  in  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  stop.  Remember,  public  education  was  our  past;  it  is  indeed 
our  future. 

I  urge  support  for  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
FELDMAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  brother.  Microphone  1. 

SHERRI  CHDESA,  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees:  Thank  you. 
Madam  Chair.  I'm  the  secretary-tteasurer  of  HERE  Intemational  Union.  I'm  also  a  proud 
member  of  my  home  local  union,  HERE  Local  2  in  San  Francisco,  a  local  that  has  been 
among  the  leaders  on  the  issue  of  dependent  care. 

In  1994,  my  local  negotiated  for  an  employer-paid  child  and  elder  care  fund.  These 
funds  go  directly  to  members  to  help  pay  them  for  their  child  care  costs,  elder  care  costs, 
after-school  and  summer  programs  and  even  an  SAT  prep  class  for  their  children  graduat- 
ing from  high  school.  It  is  a  popular  and  well-used  benefit.  Unfortunately,  it  is  just  not 
enough. 

Even  with  this  benefit,  many  of  our  members  cannot  afford  quality  child  care.  Many 
low-income  families  are  struggling  because  they've  got  to  pay  anywhere  from  22  to  30 
percent  of  their  incomes  just  on  child  care.  This  is  a  critical  issue,  a  labor  issue;  and  we've 
got  to  be  in  the  forefront. 

We  call  on  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  imions  to  do  three  things:  First,  use  our 
resources  to  encourage  our  local  unions  to  bargain  for  work  family  benefits  for  members, 
including  child  care,  paid  family  leave  and  conttol  over  their  work  hours;  two,  we  need  to 
support  efforts  to  organize  the  child  care  workforce  and  to  increase  public  funding  for 
child  care  workers.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  the  people  that  care  for  our  children  are 
paid  poverty  wages. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  the  federation  take  leadership  in  state  and  federal  efforts  for 
inaeased  public  investment  in  quality  child  care  and  early  childhood  education. 

Madam  Chair,  I  sttongly  urge  the  support  of  the  delegates  for  Resolution  9.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Microphone  2. 

HENRY  NICHOLAS,  AFSCME:  Madam  Chairperson,  I  stand  before  this  conven- 
tion today  to  say  that  the  problem  with  education  in  America  is  bigger  than  vouchers. 
It's  bigger  than  all  of  the  shift  and  makeshift  entities  that  are  being  bandied  around. 

As  we  speak,  one  of  the  largest  school  districts  in  America  is  involved  in  a  hostile 
takeover  by  the  government.  The  school  district  of  Philadelphia  and  the  govemor  have 
now  abrogated  their  responsibility  to  public  education.  In  fact,  the  govemor  paid  $2.7 
million  to  Edison  for  them  to  write  their  own  agenda.  And  he  in  tum  tumed  the  schools 
over  to  them  in  a  hostile  takeover. 

A  coalition  to  keep  the  public  school  public,  we're  involved  in  a  sit-in  in  the  stieets 
of  Philadelphia  as  we  speak.  We  call  on  the  labor  movement,  not  only  to  support  this 
resolution  but  tum  its  attention  to  the  cradle  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
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Philadelphia,  where  the  real  fight  is  going  on,  the  fight  to  save  public  education.  It  is  our 
duty,  it  is  our  responsibility,  and  we  call  for  your  help.  Come  to  Philadelphia  firom  this 
convention.  Thank  you  very  much. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Brother  Nicholas.  Microphone  3. 

NEIL  SILVER,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union:  Madam  Chairman,  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  woiild  like  to  do  something  for  every  child  in  America, 
therefore,  1  stand  before  you  and  I  call  for  the  question. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Okay,  the  question  has  been  called.  1  hear  a  few  "seconds"  for  the 
calling  of  the  question  so  I  will  put  it. 

All  those  in  favor  of  Resolution  9,  please  say  aye. 
Opposed,  no. 
It  is  carried. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolutions  covered  by 
it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9  Respect  Work,  Strengthen  Family 

In  Families,  More  Workers  Working  More 
Multigenerational  Caregiving  Crisis 
Strengthening  Families  by  Respecting  Work 
Supporting  Families  With  Solid  Investments  in  Public  Education 
Strengthening  Families  Through  Worker  Education  and 
Skilb  Development  Opportunities 

Today,  as  the  nation  struggles  to  regain  its  economic  footing  and  security,  millions  of 
working  families  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  and  to  balance  tough  and  competing 
demands  at  home  and  at  work.  Massive  layoffs,  stagnant  pay  and  benefits  and  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  such  basic  family  necessities  as  health  care  and  child  care  are  eroding  the 
gains  many  families  made  in  the  1990s  and  threaten  to  consign  many  to  economic 
insecurity  now  and  in  the  future. 

As  a  nation  and  as  a  movement,  we  have  no  more  important  goals — and  challenges — 
than  to  build  strong  and  stable  families  and  the  best-educated  and  most  productive 
workforce  in  the  world.  These  are  not  incompatible  priorities.  We  can  achieve  both,  but 
only  if  we  are  committed  to  each  and  are  willing  to  dedicate  the  resources  necessary  to 
shore  up  families  and  the  institutions  that  support  them.  This  means,  among  other 
things,  providing  the  assistance  families  need  to  help  them  shoulder  their  caregiving 
responsibilities.  It  means  ensuring  that  work  supports  families,  rather  than  subtracts 
from  them.  Supporting  and  strengthening  families  requires  that  we  guarantee  working 
families  solid,  lifelong  learning  opportunities,  including  more  and  better  options  for 
high-quality  early  education  and  child  care,  stronger  public  schools  and  greater  access 
to  higher  education  and  to  job  training  and  skills  development  programs. 

The  union  movement  has  a  powerful  role  to  play  in  strengthening  families — on 
the  shop  floor,  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  the  voting  booth  and  before  elected  officials. 
We  are  committed  to  fighting  for  policies,  programs  and  practices  that  support  and 
sustain  families  and  to  fighting  against  those  that  weaken  families,  such  as  tax  cuts  that 
deplete  resources  we  could  invest  in  families  or  budget  cuts  or  legislative  proposals  that 
dilute  worker  protections  and  job  training  programs  and  strip  resources  away  from  our 
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public  schook. 

In  Families,  More  Workers  Working  More 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  workforce  changes  over  the  past  three  decades  is  the  inaeased 
participation  of  women.  In  2000,  nearly  64  million  women  were  in  the  workforce — 46 
percent  of  all  workers.  Women's  share  of  the  workforce  is  projected  to  reach  48  percent  in 
2008.  Today,  six  out  of  every  10  mothers  of  children  younger  than  3  are  in  the  paid  labor 
force,  as  are  nearly  three  out  of  four  (73  percent)  with  children  younger  than  18. 

Women's  stepped-up  labor  force  participation  is  reflected  in  the  greater  likelihood 
today  than  in  past  years  that  in  most  families  with  children,  both  parents — or  the  only 
parent  in  single-parent  households — ^work  outside  the  home.  Among  families  with  chil- 
dren yoimger  than  18,  both  parents  are  working  in  two-thirds  of  married-couple  families. 
And  in  single-parent  households,  in  which  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  children  now  live 
(up  from  20  percent  in  1980),  76  percent  of  mothers  and  86  percent  of  fathers  are  in  the 
paid  labor  force. 

Indeed,  a  greater  share  of  the  working-age  population  is  employed  in  the  United 
States  than  in  almost  any  rich,  industrialized  country  (only  Japan  exceeds  the  United 
States  in  this  respect,  and  that  is  only  among  men).  And  workers  in  the  United  States 
put  in  more  work  hours  than  workers  in  other  industrialized  countries.  In  2000,  the 
average  worker  in  this  country  put  in  1,978  hours,  up  from  1,942  hours  in  1990,  an 
increase  of  36  hours — almost  a  week  of  work.  An  international  analysis  found  that 
workers  employed  in  this  country  are  putting  in  nearly  49.5  weeks  a  year  on  the  job. 
Workers  in  Japan  worked  137  fewer  hours;  in  England,  260  fewer  hours;  and  in  Germany, 
499  fewer  hours  than  their  counterparts  in  the  United  States.  Through-out  the  1990s, 
work  hours  in  the  United  States  rose  steadily  while  falling  in  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries. And  some  nations  have  legislated  limits  on  weekly  work  hours. 

Families  are  stiained  not  only  by  the  time  crunch  resulting  from  their  inaeased  work 
hours  but  also  by  the  pressures  of  working  odd  hours  and  schedules.  More  than  one  in 
four  working  women,  including  those  with  children  younger  than  18,  put  in  at  least  part 
of  their  working  hours  in  the  evenings  or  on  weekends.  Nearly  half  of  all  women  who  are 
married  or  living  with  someone  say  they  work  a  schedule  different  from  that  of  their 
spouse  or  domestic  partner.  While  parents  often  work  different  shifts  so  they  can  share 
child  care  duties  (and  save  child  care  costs),  the  conflicting  hours  put  added  stiains  on 
families,  robbing  them  of  time  together. 

America's  working  families  are  reaching  their  limits  on  work  hours.  Long  work  hours 
and  lack  of  contiol  over  work  schedules  because  of  mandatory  overtime  are  serious  prob- 
lems for  many  workers,  wreaking  havoc  on  their  personal  and  family  lives.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  working  adults  report  they  have  littie  or  no  control  over  their  work  schedules. 
Apart  from  the  personal  toll,  excessive  work  hours  raise  serious  health  and  safety  con- 
cems  in  many  industries,  notably  in  the  health  care  field,  where  risks  associated  with 
fatigue  threaten  both  workers  and  patients.  But  long  shifts  and  involuntary  overtime 
contribute  to  excessive  fatigue  experienced  by  workers  throughout  the  workforce. 

The  vmion  movement  is  committed  to  helping  workers  achieve  and  maintain  greater 
contiol  over  their  hours  of  work.  Through  high-profile  strikes  and  other  work  actions, 
xmions  have  elevated  the  profile  and  importance  of  the  issue  of  excessive  work  hours. 
Unions  also  have  bargained  contiact  provisions  that  provide  a  right  to  refuse  overtime, 
impose  caps  on  overtime  hours,  require  employers  to  assign  overtime  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  provide  additional  pay  premiums  for  excessive  overtime  and  include  language 
addressing  staffing  issues.  In  addition,  unions  are  leading  the  fight  before  state  legislatures 
and  Congress  to  help  workers  win  legal  protections  against  excessive  hours  and  mandatory 
overtime.  We  will  maintain  these  efforts  to  win  key  protections  for  workers  and  give 
them  more  contiol  at  work  and  more  time  at  home. 
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Multigenerational  Caregiving  Crisis 

Longer  work  hours  compound  the  difficulties  workers  confront  in  trying  to  work  and 
provide  care  for  their  children  or  aging  adult  family  members.  Caregiving  responsibilities 
are  becoming  even  more  difficult  at  a  time  when  other  supports  for  families  are  decreas- 
ing. Too  many  workers  who  no  longer  can  coimt  on  the  stable  health  and  retirement 
security  benefits  they  once  enjoyed,  for  example,  must  work  longer  hours  to  buy  an 
additional  measure  of  security.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  work  to  secure  greater 
workplace  and  public  support  to  help  working  families  meet  their  caregiving  needs. 

Cost  and  quality  pose  significant  obstacles  to  finding  satisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments. The  primary  sovirce  of  federal  funding  for  subsidized  child  care,  the  Child  Care 
and  Development  Block  Grant,  is  limited  to  poor  and  near-poor  families,  and  even 
among  them  the  program  serves  only  10  to  15  percent  of  eligible  children.  Most  families 
that  have  left  the  welfare  system  are  working  but  are  not  receiving  child  care  subsidies. 
Less  than  one-fifth  of  all  workers  even  have  access  to  child  care  resource  and  referral 
services,  which  help  in  locating  child  care  but  do  not  provide  financial  support  to  pay  for 
it.  Nearly  half  of  working  families  with  children  yoimger  than  13  have  child  care  expenses, 
and  these  costs  range  from  an  average  of  9  percent  of  earnings  for  two-parent  families  to 
16  percent  for  single-parent  families.  Among  low-income  families  with  child  care  costs 
the  burden  is  worse,  with  two-parent  families  spending  16  percent  of  their  earnings  and 
single-parent  families  spending  19  percent  on  child  care. 

Early  childhood  education  (discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  resolution)  and  the 
quality  of  care  have  a  profound  impact  on  children's  social  and  cognitive  development. 
Children  who  attend  quality  programs  have  better  language  and  math  skills  as  well  as 
better  classroom  social  and  thinking  skUls  from  the  preschool  years  into  elementary 
school.  Yet  high-quality  programs  are  in  short  supply,  in  part  because  state  requirements 
are  limited  and  monitoring  is  lax. 

Child  care  quality  is  affected  by  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  fraining,  skill  and 
experience  of  providers  as  well  as  the  continuity  of  children's  care — a  particularly  serious 
problem.  The  turnover  rate  among  child  care  workers  is  more  than  one-third  annually, 
much  higher  than  the  turnover  rate  for  public  school  teachers,  even  though  the  demand 
for  child  care  workers  is  great  and  will  inaease  significantiy  in  the  future.  Jobs  in  the 
child  care  services  industry  are  projected  to  grow  32  percent  from  1998  to  2008,  more 
than  double  the  rate  of  job  growth  projected  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Low  pay  is  the  main  cause  of  high  turnover  among  child  care  providers.  These  work- 
ers struggle  to  provide  the  best  care  possible,  but  with  wages  hovering  near  the  poverty 
level  many  simply  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  the  field.  Others  find  it  financially  impossible 
to  invest  in  improving  their  skills  and  training.  Providing  a  living  wage  for  chUd  care 
workers  is  critical  to  retaining  and  improving  the  child  care  workforce  and  improving 
the  quality  of  early  childhood  education.  But  it's  mainly  parents  who  finance  child  care 
programs.  With  budgets  stietched  thin  already,  working  parents  simply  cannot  solve  the 
dilemma  of  low  pay  for  child  care  workers  on  their  own. 

Even  fewer  supports  are  available  for  working  families  caring  for  elderly  loved  ones, 
although  the  U.S.  population  overall  is  aging,  people  are  living  longer  and  most  elderly 
persons  do  not  reside  in  nursing  homes.  More  than  54  million  adults  are  providing  some 
degree  of  care  for  an  elderly,  disabled  or  chronically  ill  family  member  or  friend.  The 
responsibility  of  providing  such  care  can  take  an  enormous  workplace  toU  on  these  infor- 
mal caregivers.  Nearly  one-third  of  working  adults  with  elderly  parents  report  having 
missed  work  to  care  for  them.  The  burdens  are  especially  great  for  low-income  working 
families:  Very  low-income  workers  are  twice  as  likely  as  those  in  upper  income  groups  to 
provide  30  hours  or  more  of  unpaid  elder  care  each  month. 

Formal  caregivers  for  the  elderly  and  people  with  disabilities  experience  many  of  the 
same  workplace  problems  as  child  care  providers.  Whether  providing  care  in  the  home 
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of  clients — as  home  care  or  home  health  care  workers — or  in  institutions  such  as  nursing 
homes,  caregivers  for  the  elderly  are  typically  underpaid,  seldom  receive  benefits,  enjoy 
little  or  no  job  security  and  often  are  at  risk  of  work-related  injuries  (from  lifting  and 
bathing  their  dients,  for  example).  Many  caregivers  for  the  elderly  and  people  with 
disabilities  are  dedicated  to  their  clients  and  work  as  hard  as  they  know  how  to  provide 
the  best  care  and  services  they  can.  These  workers  provide  invaluable  services  to  their 
clients,  the  families  of  their  clients  and  society  overall.  They,  too,  deserve  decent  wages 
and  benefits  and  reasonable  and  fair  working  conditions. 

We  cannot  solve  the  national  crisis  of  caregiving  unless  we  are  willing,  as  a  nation, 
to  make  greater  public  and  private  investments  in  helping  working  families  meet  their 
caregiving  needs,  and  helping  working  caregivers  earn  a  decent  living  doing  jobs  they 
love  that  we  all  need  them  to  do.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  pledge  to  step  up  our 
efforts  to  win  these  investments  and  to  boost  public  and  employer  support  for  workers 
who  are  struggling  to  meet  their  care-giving  responsibilities.  We  wUl  fight  for  new 
resources  to  boost  child  care  workers'  pay  and  to  reward  workers  for  education  and 
training.  We  will  help  child  care  workers  gain  a  voice  at  work  by  organizing  into  unions. 
We  will  bargain  and  lobby  for  programs  such  as  career  and  wage  ladders  that  link  the 
acquisition  of  skills  and  training  to  promotions  and  higher  wages.  In  organizing,  bargain- 
ing and  the  policymaking  arena,  we  will  work  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  long-term  care 
and  to  improve  wages  and  other  terms  of  employment  for  long-term  care  workers. 

We  wiU  bargain  for  increased  employer  contributions  to  help  workers  secure  access 
to  affordable  and  high-quality  care  for  their  children,  the  elderly  and  loved  ones  with  dis- 
abilities. We  also  will  seek  to  expand  and  replicate  the  many  successful  work  and  family 
model  programs  and  provisions  we  have  negotiated.  Many  of  these  are  worksite-based, 
including  state-of-the-art  child  care  facilities  operating  around  the  clock,  worksite-based 
work-family  representatives  and  intergenerational  family  care  centers  (at  or  away  from 
the  worksite).  These  programs  provide  important  supports  for  many  working  families  and 
serve  as  excellent  examples  of  the  types  of  support  zdl  families  need  and  should  receive. 

Strengthening  Families  by  Respecting  Work 

Workers  can  do  their  best,  most  productive  jobs  at  work  if  their  employers  support  them 
in  doing  their  best  jobs  at  home,  too.  To  this  end,  workers  need  jobs  and  workplaces  that 
are  fair  and  that  provide  genuine  flexibility.  This  means  secure  jobs  that  pay  good  wages 
and  benefits,  workplaces  that  are  not  only  family-friendly  but  also  family-supporting  and 
employers  who  tieat  workers  with  dignity  and  who  respect  workers'  rights. 

It  also  means  we  must  strengthen  and  maintain  a  soUd  safety  net  to  support  families 
when  they  fall  on  hard  times  or  when  they  no  longer  are  working.  Unfortunately,  what 
workers  feel  they  need  on  the  job  doesn't  match  what  they  get.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
workers  say  workplace  rights  need  more  protection.  Most  say  improvements  are  needed 
in  their  own  job  situations.  A  majority  feels  that  employers  inspire  littie  or  no  trust  that 
they  will  treat  employees  fairly.  And  growing  nvunbers  of  workers  say  corporate  power  is 
out  of  control.  Plainly,  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  respect  work  and,  in  the  process, 
to  sttengthen  families. 

One  step  in  the  right  direction  is  to  make  work  pay.  The  union  movement  supports 
a  number  of  initiatives  on  this  front,  include  raising  the  minimum  wage,  which  is 
particularly  important  for  women  and  low-income  families,  and  passing  living  wage 
measures,  which  help  raise  wages  and  improve  working  conditions  for  many  minority 
and  immigrant  families.  Unions  also  have  fought  tirelessly  to  protect  the  nation's  core 
wage  and  hour  protections,  such  as  mandatory  overtime  pay.  These  laws  are  particularly 
important  for  low-wage  workers  and  for  workers  who  do  not  enjoy  the  protections  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement.  The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  and  commitment  to 
both  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Service  Contract  Acts.  These  laws  help  ensure  worker  fairness 
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and  equity  in  the  construction  and  service  sectors. 

Ending  wage  discrimination  against  women  and  people  of  color  is  another  way  to 
raise  wages,  respect  work  and  strengthen  families.  Nearly  four  decades  after  passage  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  wages  of  women  and  people 
of  color  still  trail  those  of  white  men.  While  many  factors  account  for  these  wage  gaps, 
discrimination  in  pay  and  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are  significant  culprits. 
This  discrimination  does  not  only  harm  its  immediate  victims.  Instead,  equal  pay  for 
women  and  people  of  color  is  a  family  issue.  Discrimination  against  women  and  people 
of  color  reduces  their  families'  incomes;  ending  pay  bias  will  boost  families'  incomes 
and  benefits. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  are  committed  to  erasing  wage  discrimination  for 
working  women  and  people  of  color.  The  union  movement  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  pass  every  major  civU  rights,  women's  rights  and  equal  pay  measure  designed 
to  end  discrimination,  erase  the  wage  gap  and  expand  employment  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties. Unions  also  have  used  their  power  at  the  bargaining  table  and  in  courtiooms  aaoss 
the  nation  to  challenge  and  eliminate  discriminatory  wage  differences.  Through  our  bar- 
gaining, lobbying  and  Utigation,  we  wiU  continue  to  fight  to  end  wage  discrimination. 

Another  way  to  respect  work  and  stiengthen  families  is  for  employers  to  provide 
genuine  workplace  flexibility.  This  means  providing  workers  with  a  voice  in  choosing 
work  schedules  or  permitting  alternatives  to  the  traditional  9-to-5  workday  such  as 
flexible  work  hours,  compressed  workweeks,  shift  swaps  and  teleconmiuting.  Alternatives 
such  as  these  give  workers  greater  conttol  and  predictability  helping  them  plan  for  and 
attend  to  family  needs  more  effectively  without  losing  time  from  the  job  or  suffering 
pay  cuts. 

Flexible  work  schedules  can  be  an  important  work-family  benefit,  but  they  are  not 
universally  available.  And  such  policies  are  most  often  available  only  for  more  highly 
paid  employees.  One  study  found  that  flextime  is  available  to  nearly  two-thirds  (62  per- 
cent) of  those  vnth  incomes  of  more  than  $71,000  but  to  less  than  one-third  (31  percent) 
of  working  pairents  v«th  incomes  less  than  $28,000.  In  other  words,  the  very  workers  who 
most  need  supportive  workplace  policies  to  help  them  meet  their  family  responsibiUties 
are  least  likely  to  have  them.  The  imion  movement  believes  all  working  farnifies  should 
have  access  to  workplace  options  designed  to  ease  the  burdens  of  combining  family  and 
work.  Low-wage  workers  do  not  owe  their  farnifies  less  just  because  they  earn  less;  nor 
should  they  have  less  access  than  more  highly  paid  employees  to  workplace  alternatives 
that  help  them  juggle  work  and  family  responsibilities. 

The  need  for  and  desirabifity  of  genviine  flexibility,  however,  should  not  become 
a  smoke  screen  for  radical  rollbacks  of  workers'  rights,  such  as  comp  time  proposals 
that  would  end  the  right  to  overtime  pay  and  the  40-hour  workweek.  In  reafity  such 
proposals  provide  no  real  flexibility  for  workers — they  just  maximize  employer  flexibility. 
The  AFL-CIO  wiU  fight  to  secure  genuine  job  flexibility  and  v^ill  resist  all  efforts  to  repead 
overtime  laws. 

Other  alternative  work  arrangements  that  can  promote  greater  flexibility  and  help 
workers  balance  their  demands  on  the  job  with  those  at  home  are  part-time,  temporary 
and  on-call  arrangements.  But  too  many  workers  are  in  these  anangements  not  because 
they  chose  them  but  because  of  unilateral  decisions  by  employers  or  workers'  inability  to 
obtain  permanent,  full-time  jobs.  Whether  these  arrangements  are  voluntary  or  not, 
workers  in  them  typically  earn  less  and  receive  fewer  employer-provided  benefits  than 
similar  workers  in  full-time,  permanent  positions.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  believe 
the  only  way  to  ensure  these  workers  are  not  exploited,  and  that  working  in  these 
arrangements  is  truly  a  matter  of  choice,  is  to  extend  equal  pay  and  fair  benefits  to  part- 
timers  and  others  in  non-standard  work  anangements. 

In  addition  to  fair  pay  and  benefits  and  genuine  flexibility  on  the  job,  workers  must 
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have  the  right  to  take  leave  during  times  of  personal  or  family  illness  or  to  care  for  new- 
boms  and  newly  adopted  children  without  worrying  about  job  security.  The  AFL-CIO  and 
its  affiliates  were  leaders  in  the  fight  for  passage  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
(FMLA)  of  1993,  which  provides  such  rights  and  protections  for  certain  employees.  More 
than  35  million  workers  have  benefited  from  taking  leave  for  family  and  medical  reasons 
since  1993. 

Despite  the  value  and  importance  of  the  FMLA,  it  has  serious  shortcomings  that 
must  be  addressed  to  extend  its  benefits  to  more  workers  and  to  make  its  protections 
more  meaningful  for  all.  Because  the  law  only  applies  to  workplaces  with  50  or  more 
employees,  almost  41  million  workers — more  than  40  percent  of  the  private-sector  work- 
force— are  not  covered.  Workplaces  covered  under  the  FMLA  are  also  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide other  types  of  paid  leave  such  as  sick  leave  and  other  work-family  benefits  such  as 
child  care  assistance— so  excluding  smaller  employers  from  the  FMLA  only  adds  insult  to 
injury  for  their  employees. 

Another  significant  shortcoming  of  the  FMLA  is  that  it  provides  only  for  unpaid 
leave.  The  United  States  is  the  only  industrialized  nation  that  fails  to  provide  paid  family 
leave  benefits  with  a  guaranteed  right  to  return  to  work.  More  than  three  in  four  employ- 
ees (78  percent)  who  have  needed  to  take  FMLA-covered  leave  but  declined  to  do  so 
report  they  could  not  afford  unpaid  leave.  Although  low-wage  workers  are  especially 
unlikely  to  benefit  from  this  work-family  protection  because  they  cannot  afford  unpaid 
leave,  researchers  report  that  children  in  low-income  families  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  experience  health  problems  for  which  they  need  parental  care. 

The  union  movement  believes  one  way  to  help  workers  meet  their  family  obligations 
is  by  expanding  the  FMLA  so  more  workers  are  better  able  to  meet  their  families'  needs 
without  compromising  income  or  job  security.  With  the  leadership  and  active  participa- 
tion of  state  labor  federations,  campaigns  are  under  way  in  many  states  to  win  paid 
family  leave  benefits  for  working  families.  Nearly  half  of  all  states  already  provide  more 
family  leave  protection  than  federal  law  affords,  such  as  extending  coverage  to  employees 
of  smaller  businesses  or  making  leave  available  more  broadly  than  under  the  FMLA. 
Unions  also  have  bargained  for  paid  family  and  medical  leave  for  their  members.  In  the 
future,  we  will  continue  to  bargain  for  family  and  medical  leave  benefits  and  for  passage 
of  state  and  federal  laws  that  provide  greater  protections  for  workers  during  periods  of 
family  need. 

Finally,  we  can  strengthen  families  immeasurably  by  making  sure  we  maintain  strong 
and  durable  safety  net  protections  for  workers  and  their  families  to  fall  back  on  during 
times  of  need  or  when  they  are  no  longer  in  the  workforce.  This  means,  for  example, 
providing  reliable  and  adequate  unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  all  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs.  Today,  only  about  one-third  of  jobless  workers  collect  benefits,  and  their 
benefits  replace  only  about  one-third  of  their  lost  income.  Many  of  the  workers  who  fall 
outside  this  important  safety  net  program  are  women,  people  of  color  and  low-wage 
earners.  We  must  modernize  the  unemployment  insurance  system  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  all  workers'  needs  if  the  program  is  to  serve  its  important  purpose  of 
shoring  up  families  during  periods  of  economic  downturn. 

Similarly,  we  should  invest  more  in  public  programs  designed  to  provide  health 
care  coverage  for  low-wage  working  famiUes,  which  account  for  most  of  the  uninsured  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  should  work  to  arrest  the  erosion  of  employment-based  health 
coverage.  We  need  to  protect  and  sfrengthen  Social  Security,  which  stands  as  the  only 
buffer  against  poverty  for  millions  of  elderly  Americans  and  for  millions  of  working 
families  whose  principal  wage  eamer  has  died  or  become  disabled.  And  we  need  to 
strengthen  Medicare  to  help  guarantee  that  skyrocketing  medical  costs  do  not  bankrupt 
our  nation's  seniors  and  their  families.  Working  families  contribute  to  these  safety  net 
programs  through  the  taxes  they  pay  or  the  deductions  their  employers  take  from  their 
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paychecks.  We  must  ensure,  in  turn,  that  these  programs  are  there  when  working  families 
need  them. 

Supporting  Families  With  Solid  Investments  in  Public  Education 

Families  and  the  home  are  the  first  and  foremost  institutions  shaping  the  lives  and 
opportimities  of  children.  The  workplace  contributes  to — or  can  detract  from — ^what 
families  can  give  to  children.  In  addition,  public  schools  have  a  powerful  role  to  play  in 
fortifying  families,  in  boosting  children's  achievement  and  opportunities  to  succeed  in 
life  and  in  building  strong  communities  and  a  strong  nation.  Healthy  families  and  a 
healthy  national  public  school  system  go  hand  in  hand.  We  cannot  strengthen  America's 
working  families  while  depriving  our  schools  of  the  resources  needed  to  educate  children, 
not  only  in  the  ABCs  but  also  in  the  very  values  that  have  made  our  society  the  most 
demoaatic  and  the  most  prosperous  on  Earth. 

Education  is  a  lifelong  process  that  begins  in  early  childhood.  Research  shows 
that  early  childhood,  in  particular  the  first  three  years  of  life,  is  a  period  of  unparalleled 
growth  and  development.  A  child's  development  in  those  early  learning  years  affects 
school  readiness  and  also  can  set  the  stage  for  later  learning.  The  benefits  persist  through- 
out the  school  years.  Children  who  attend  early  childhood  education  programs  are  less 
likely  to  be  placed  in  special  education  classes  or  retained  in  grade.  Early  childhood 
education  programs  also  have  been  shown  to  reduce  dropout  and  delinquency  rates 
for  children  at  risk  of  academic  failure. 

Remarkably,  half  of  the  children  in  the  United  States  have  one  or  more  risk  factors 
that  can  jeopardize  school  success.  Poor  children  are  at  a  particular  disadvantage.  While 
schools  in  poor  school  districts  have  made  great  progress  in  raising  student  achievement, 
the  gaps  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  children  remain  unacceptably  large,  and 
public  investments  in  education  have  been  grossly  inadequate  to  dose  these  gaps.  One 
way  to  help  ease  these  inequities  is  to  guarantee  that  every  child  has  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  in  an  affordable,  high-quality  early  childhood  education  program.  Too  few  chil- 
dren, however,  are  in  quality  programs.  Only  three  states  require  preschool  programs  to 
meet  Head  Start  Performance  Standards;  only  six  require  programs  to  be  nationally 
accredited.  Just  slightiy  more  than  half  of  the  states  require  preschool  teachers  to  have 
teaching  credentials  (ranging  from  a  Child  Development  Associate  degree  to  teacher 
certification  at  the  pre-kindergarten  level).  One  recent  study  found  that  fewer  than  one 
in  10  infant  classrooms  and  just  less  than  one-quarter  of  preschool  classrooms  were  of 
good  or  excellent  quality. 

We  believe  it  is  long  past  time  for  the  nation  and  states  to  invest  significant  resources 
in  making  affordable,  high-quality,  noncumpulsory  preschool  programs  universally  avail- 
able to  all  children  in  the  United  States.  Universally  available,  high-quality  and  affordable 
preschool  education  for  3-  and  4-year-olds  would  prepare  many  children  for  a  solid  start 
in  school  and  help  ensure  later  academic  success.  Universal  preschool  also  would  help 
working  families  meet  some  of  their  careglving  challenges.  To  succeed,  preschool 
programs  would  need  adequate  funding,  aedentialed  teachers  and  adequate  quality 
assurances  including  solid  curricula,  appropriate  performance  measures  and  a  voice  at 
work  for  teachers  and  child  care  workers.  One  option  is  to  buUd  out  from  the  existing 
Head  Start  program,  which  was  created  to  serve  the  nation's  poor  children  and  their 
families,  but  additional  models  also  are  worth  exploring. 

Other  nations  have  chosen  to  invest  in  their  young  children  in  this  marmer.  Yoimg 
children  in  France,  for  example,  have  access  to  very  low-cost  preschool  programs  in 
which  their  teachers  must  meet  the  same  educational  requirements  and  receive  the  same 
pay  as  elementary  school  teachers.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  is  a  way  to  make 
universal,  affordable,  high-quality,  noncompulsory  preschool  education  available  in  the 
United  States,  too;  the  only  question  is  whether  we  have  the  national  will  to  do  so.  We 
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believe  that  failing  to  make  this  investment  shortchanges  not  only  our  children  and  their 
futvires,  but  our  nation's  future  as  well. 

The  imion  movement  has  a  long-standing  and  unwavering  commitment  to  univer- 
sal and  free  K-12  public  education.  But  public  schools  and  public  school  teachers  and 
educators  are  in  a  tough  spot.  Often  expected  to  do  more  with  less,  the  nation's  educators 
are  subject  to  relentless  attack  from  the  right  and,  occasionally,  the  left.  Nevertheless, 
public  education  enjoys  broad  public  support:  More  than  nine  out  of  10  parents  of  public 
school  children  say  public  education  is  a  basic  right;  roughly  the  same  share  say  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  children's  schools;  and  eight  of  10  say  the  public  school  system  is 
working.  Education  consistentiy  ranks  at  the  top  of  Americans'  national  priorities. 

The  AFL-CIO  wholeheartedly  endorses  efforts  to  strengthen  the  nation's  public 
schools — and  just  as  adamantiy  opposes  attempts  to  weaken  them.  We  support  high 
standards  of  academic  achievement  for  students  and  for  teachers  and  other  educators. 
Standards  must  be  solid,  clear  and  specific,  and  they  must  adequately  inform  parents, 
teachers  and  other  educators  and  students  about  what  children  need  to  know.  Schools 
must  have  adequate  resources  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  standards.  Tests  to  measure 
achievement  must  be  aligned  with  curriculum  and  standards  and  must  be  designed  and 
administered  competentiy.  And  students  failing  to  satisfy  the  standards  must  have  access 
to  appropriate  remedial  support.  In  a  standards-based  system,  it  is  unfair  and  umeason- 
able  to  expect  students  to  succeed  if  the  system  itself  fails  them. 

High-quality  teaching  is  the  single  most  important  ingredient  tn  improving  students' 
performance.  If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  teachers  and  educators,  especially  in 
today's  competitive  marketplace,  we  must  guarantee  a  salary  commensurate  with  their 
education  and  experience  and  the  challenging  and  complex  tasks  they  perform. 
Reasonable  measures  designed  to  assess  teacher  quality  are  also  critical.  As  is  true  of 
standards  for  students,  however,  licensing  and  certification  requirements  for  teachers  vary 
considerably  among  the  states.  Some  are  set  too  low  to  ensure  teachers  have  mastered 
subject  matter  or  acquired  necessary  pedagogic  skills. 

The  imion  movement  supports  soUd  licensing  and  certification  requirements  for 
teachers,  as  well  as  voluntary  national  certification.  As  the  front-line  officers  in  the 
nation's  efforts  to  educate  children,  teachers,  educators  and  their  unions  must  be  active 
players  in  setting  and  enforcing  standards  for  the  profession.  Teachers  must  have  access 
to  high-quality  professional  development  and  mentoring  programs  to  help  them  meet 
standards,  meaningful  evaluations  to  determine  how  well  they  measure  up,  assistance 
in  correcting  deficiencies  and,  when  necessary,  fair,  timely  intervention  and  dismissal 
procedures. 

Students,  teachers  and  educators  need  additional  supports  to  improve  their  opportu- 
nity and  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Among  these  are  reduced  class  sizes.  Students  in 
smaller  classes  perform  better,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  advantages  associated 
with  smaller  class  sizes  persist  all  the  way  through  high  school.  The  positive  effects  are 
greatest  for  minority  and  irmer-dty  school  children.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  increased 
investments  in  schools  to  help  reduce  class  sizes. 

The  imion  movement  will  continue  to  fight  to  see  that  schools  serving  disadvan- 
taged students  receive  the  resources  they  need  to  deal  with  the  many  challenges  their 
students  face.  Critical  federal  education  programs,  such  as  Head  Start  and  the  Tide  I 
program  for  disadvantaged  students,  are  imderfunded  and,  as  a  result,  serve  only  a 
fraction  of  eligible  children.  Lower  income  students  also  have  limited  access  to  enriching 
summer  and  after-school  programs,  which  hold  great  promise  for  improving  student 
achievement.  The  nation  must  not  stint  in  providing  these  children  with  the  resources 
and  opportunities  they  need  today  to  help  them  secure  brighter  futures  for  tomorrow. 

Education  is  more  than  bricks  and  mortar,  but  bricks  and  mortar  matter. 
Overaowded,  run-down  schools  make  it  harder  for  teachers  to  teach  and  for  students  to 
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learn.  As  local  school  districts  across  the  country  struggle  to  accommodate  rapidly  rising 
enrollments,  many  public  schools  are  being  forced  to  set  up  classrooms  in  trailers,  hall- 
ways and  closets.  A  stunning  proportion  of  the  nation's  public  school  infrastructure  is 
in  need  of  repair.  The  average  public  school  in  America  is  42  years  old,  and  nearly  half  of 
all  public  school  buildings  lack  the  basic  wiring  necessary  to  give  our  children  access  to 
communications.  The  federal  General  Accounting  Office  estimates  it  will  cost  $185  bil- 
lion over  10  years  to  rehabilitate  and  modernize  the  nation's  public  schools.  In  addition, 
with  enrollment  rising,  the  U.S.  Education  Department  estimates  local  school  districts  will 
need  to  build  6,000  new  schools  by  2006  simply  to  keep  up.  And  record  enrollments  are 
projected  to  continue  increasing  at  least  through  2018. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  fight  for  greater  resources  to  rebuild,  repair  and 
rewire  the  nation's  public  school  system.  We  know  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  high- 
quality  renovation  of  our  schools  is  with  skilled,  experienced  aaftspeople,  and  we  believe 
that  public  dollars  should  support  commxmity  wage  standards,  not  undermine  them. 
Thus,  we  wUl  work  to  ensure  that  prevailing  wage  standards  apply  to  workers  charged 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  public  school  infrastructure.  And,  to  ensure  the  continued 
availability  of  skilled  craftspeople,  all  school  construction  should  require  that  contiactors 
participate  in  registered  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT)  or  state  apprentice- 
ship council  (SAC)  labor/management  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  union  movement  opposes  private  school  vouchers,  tuition  tax  aedits  and  other 
strategies  designed  to  move  public  resources  out  of  public  education  into  private  schools 
or  the  hands  of  private  profiteers.  Private  school  vouchers  take  scarce  public  funds  away 
from  public  schools,  which  are  open  to  all  students  and  which  must  meet  accountability 
standards,  and  shift  them  to  private  schools,  which  can  exclude  students  for  many 
reasons  (including  inability  to  pay)  and  which  operate  relatively  free  of  accountability. 
Fifty  million  children,  nearly  90  percent  of  all  students  in  grades  K-12,  attend  the 
nation's  public  schools.  We  believe  public  resources  are  best  and  most  fairly  spent  serving 
those  children,  rather  than  shifting  any  share  away  from  them  into  private  schools.  We 
are  convinced  the  only  way  to  provide  every  child  in  America  with  an  equal  opportunity 
to  receive  a  high-quality  education  is  through  adequate  funding  and  real  support  for  our 
public  schools — ^not  through  piecemeal  subsidies  that  would  benefit  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  many.  The  AFL-CIO  will  fight  every  effort  to  siphon  funds  away  from  public  schools. 

Making  higher  education  more  accessible  and  affordable  for  those  who  desire  it  is 
critical  for  workers  and  their  families.  The  "college  wage  premium,"  the  pay  premium 
associated  with  higher  education,  exploded  in  the  1980s  and  has  been  steady  for  women 
since  then  and  stiong  for  men  in  the  past  few  years.  Higher  education  is  no  guarantee  of 
job  security  and  good  wages  and  benefits,  but  workers  with  only  high  school  diplomas 
(or  less)  almost  invariably  find  their  opportimities  for  advancement  severely  limited — 
and  their  economic  security  often  is  tenuous.  Cuts  in  state  support  for  public  colleges 
and  universities  and  inaeases  in  tuition  and  fees  at  both  public  and  private  institutions 
threaten  working  families'  access  to  higher  education.  Colleges  and  universities  are  grow- 
ing ever  more  stiatified  by  family  income,  leaving  too  many  students  with  only  the 
options  of  abandoning  college  or  assuming  excessive  debt  that  limits  their  life  and  career 
choices.  The  recent  economic  slowdown  will  make  it  even  harder  for  children  in  working 
families  to  attend  college  or  for  workers  to  start  or  return  to  school. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  programs  designed  to  enhance  working  families'  access  to 
higher  education,  such  as  employer-provided  tuition  assistance  and  the  exclusion  of  such 
aid  from  income  taxation.  We  will  bargain  for  these  and  related  benefits  for  our  members 
and  their  families  and  advocate  for  other  policies  and  programs  that  will  facilitate  access 
to  higher  education  for  all. 
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strengthening  Families  Through  Worker  Education  and  Skills  Development 
Opportunities 

Securing  the  future  for  working  families  depends  on  having  access  to  training  and  educa- 
tion— and  then  access  to  jobs  that  pay  well  and  have  good  benefits.  As  the  economic 
impacts  of  September's  devastating  tenorist  attacks  have  multiplied,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  affected  workers  have  access  to  education  and  training,  as  well  as  income 
support  and  health  care,  so  they  can  begin  to  rebuild  their  lives,  their  families  and  their 
communities. 

Unions  have  long  been  a  major  force  in  workplace  education  programs.  Joint  train- 
ing programs  by  construction  trades,  teachers',  industrial,  service  and  other  unions  rival 
the  nation's  community  college  system,  ranking  second  only  to  the  U.S.  military  in  work- 
place education.  These  programs  deliver  education,  training  and  learning  that  are  tied  to 
high  standards,  lead  to  useful  credentials  and  meet  labor  market  needs.  Just  as  working 
people  and  their  unions  fought  for  the  good  jobs  many  have  today,  unions  must  continue 
to  be  a  strong  voice  in  the  education,  tiaining  and  economic  development  systems  in 
their  communities. 

The  Workforce  Investment  Act  (WIA)  presents  significant  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  union  movement.  This  legislation  provides  tools  to  states  and  communities 
faced  with  economic  dislocation  and  workplace  change.  To  work  effectively,  this  system 
must  be  universally  available,  publicly  administered  and  fully  funded.  With  union 
participation,  WIA  can  become  a  tool  for  developing  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs.  Without 
tuiion  involvement,  it  may  become  nothing  more  than  a  vehicle  for  low-wage  employers 
looking  for  subsidies  and  yet  another  fatally  flawed  federal  job  tiaining  program. 

Unions  are  corrmiitted  to  stiengthening  the  nation's  workforce  development  and  job 
training  service  delivery  infrastmcture.  We  wiU  continue  to  oppose  any  effort  to  privatize 
our  public  delivery  systems.  We  will  support  a  cential  role  for  the  State  Employment 
Service  and  Unemployment  Insurance  systems  as  key  components  of  a  comprehensive 
workforce  development  system.  We  also  vfWl  persist  in  advocating  for  funding  levels  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  re-employment  and  retiaining  needs  of  all  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  are  committed  to  working  in  every  appropriate  forum 
to  ensure  implementation  of  our  nation's  workforce  development  system  in  ways  that 
help  assure  a  high-road  approach  to  employment,  training  and  economic  development. 
Building  that  high  road  means  retaining  and  building  family-sustaining  jobs;  turning  bad 
jobs  into  good  ones  that  call  on  workers  to  use  increased  skills;  connecting  poor,  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  workers  to  good  jobs  and  career  ladders;  and  supporting 
high-road  companies  that  compete  on  the  basis  of  skill  and  irmovation  and  that  aeate 
family-sustaining  jobs.  Developing  the  skills  of  the  nation's  workforce  is  key  to  our  future 
prosperity  and  to  our  national  security.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  We  must,  instead,  invest  the  resources  needed  to  get  the  job  done.  Regrettably, 
rather  than  more  spending  on  job  training  programs,  funding  cuts  are  in  the  works.  The 
union  movement  will  make  every  effort  to  restore  fuU  funding  for  these  programs  and  to 
win  new  investments  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  our  public  workforce  development  systems,  the  AFL-CIO  wiU  continue 
to  support  the  collective  bargaining  process  to  buUd  career  paths  and  secure  education 
and  tiaining  for  our  members.  The  registered  apprenticeship  system  is  perhaps  the 
nation's  most  respected  tiaining  system  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  union-manage- 
ment cooperation  in  tiaining  that  should  be  recognized  and  supported  fully.  Additionally, 
innovative  contiacts  have  guaranteed  basic  skills  education  and  retiaining  as  new  skills 
become  necessary.  These  agreements  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  high-road  partner- 
ships with  signatory  employers.  Unions  have  a  unique  understanding  of  the  skill  require- 
ments of  jobs,  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  developing  skill  standards  and  quality 
tiaining  in  our  workforce  development  system. 
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While  the  workforce  investment  system  proposes  a  more  "market-oriented" 
approach  to  education  and  training,  it  is  vitally  important  that  proven  education  and 
training  providers — our  nation's  registered  apprenticeship  programs,  community  colleges 
and  other  post-secondary  institutions  as  well  as  community-based  organizations — contin- 
ue to  participate  in  delivering  high-quality  education  and  training.  We  also  will  continue 
to  support  and  work  to  build  the  labor  movement's  own  pre-eminent  programs  to 
enhance  union  members'  skills  development  and  education  opportunities:  the  Working 
for  America  Institute  (WAI)  and  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  and  its 
National  Labor  College.  The  WAI  works  to  buUd  union  leadership  and  organizational 
capacity  to  make  unions  more  effective  partners  in  state,  local  and  regional  economics 
and  to  help  bring  high-road  employers  to  the  workforce  system.  The  National  Labor 
CoUege  provides  union  members,  staff  and  officers  with  broad  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  tiaining  through  noncredit  and  degree  programs  as  well  as  curriculum  develop- 
ment assistance  for  labor  educators. 

The  AFL-CIO,  its  affUiate  unions,  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  will 
work  to  ensure  the  union  movement  is  fully  involved  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  to  assure  that  workers  have  access  to  a  broad  range  of  work- 
force development  services,  that  programs  are  worker-centered  and  that  training  leads  to 
career  growth  and  family-sustaining  jobs. 

America's  working  families  are  working  more  than  ever  and  harder  than  ever. 
Strengthening  working  families  can  best  be  accomplished  through  public  investments 
that  will  benefit  working  families,  not  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  among  us.  Good  jobs 
with  real  workplace  protections  that  are  vigorously  enforced,  first-rate  public  schools  and 
weU-funded  and  forward-looking  job  training  and  skills  development  programs  are  what 
working  families  need  and  deserve. 

Failing  to  provide  these  vital  programs,  protections  and  investments  shortchanges 
our  workforce,  our  economy  and — ^perhaps  most  important — our  children.  No  invest- 
ment we  make  as  a  nation  is  more  critical  than  our  investments  in  our  children;  no  pro- 
tections we  extend  to  workers  are  more  important  than  those  that  will  help  them  do 
their  jobs  as  parents.  Our  children  are  our  most  important  assets.  We  must  do  aU  we  can 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  movement  to  support  children  and  their  families  today,  to  help  pre- 
pare them  for  the  opportunities  and  challenges  they  wiU  shoulder  tomonow. 

To  that  end,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  fight  to  expand  family  and  medical 
leave  protections  for  aU  workers;  to  lighten  working  families'  caregiving  burdens  and  to 
improve  wages  and  working  conditions  for  caregivers;  to  raise  wages  for  workers  at  the 
bottom;  to  win  genuine  flexibility  for  workers  without  sacrificing  important  rights  and 
protections;  to  protect  and  strengthen  our  basic  safety  net  programs;  and  to  improve  the 
nation's  education  and  training  system,  both  in  the  workplace  and  in  public  schools,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  working  families  today  and  in  the  future. 

Union  members  believe  that  workplace  practices  and  public  policies  should  respect 
work  and  strengthen  families.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  will  work  for  public  and  pri- 
vate policies  and  practices  that  help  workers  do  the  best  job  they  can  at  home  and  at 
work. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  9) 

FELDMAN:  We  are  now  moving  on  to  Resolution  10. 

1  should  have  actually  taken  a  vote  on  the  calling  of  the  question,  but  it  was  so 
enthusiastically  seconded  1  thought  it  would  pass. 

Moving  on  now  to  Resolution  10,  "Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  Worid."  Leo  Gerard, 
please  report  again. 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  10  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World 


GERARD:  Thank  you,  Sandy. 

Brothers  and  sistars,  it  should  not  hurt  to  go  to  work.  But  although  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  protecting  workers  from  unsafe  and  unhealthy  conditions  on  the  job, 
last  year  almost  6,000  workers  died  from  workplace  injuries,  some  50,000  died  from 
occupational  diseases  and  nearly  6  million  workers  were  injured  on  the  job. 

These  deaths  and  injuries  make  it  clear  how  much  work  still  has  to  be  done  to  make 
work  safe  in  America.  But  we're  faced  with  a  presidential  administration  and  far  too 
many  in  Congress  who  are  more  committed  to  safeguarding  corporate  profits — and  they 
proved  it  by  killing  the  ergonomics  standard  our  unions  had  fought  for  over  10  long 
years. 

Resolution  10,  "Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World,"  makes  clear  our  determination  not 
just  to  fight  attempted  rollbacks  of  worker  safety  and  health  protections,  but  to  win  new 
improvements.  We  will  have  an  ergonomics  standard  to  protect  workers  from  repetitive 
stress  injuries.  We  will  protect  workers  who  have  to  respond  to  the  emerging  threats  of 
tenorism  and  bioterrorism.  We  will  win  protection  from  tuberculosis.  And  we  will  get 
indoor  air  quality  standards  and  exposure  limits  for  toxic  substances. 

We  will  do  this  using  four  main  strategies: 

First,  we  will  organize  and  bargain  for  safety  and  health. 

Second,  we  will  expand  local  activist  networks. 

Third,  we  will  get  crucial  training  to  union  representatives  and  workers. 
And  finally,  we  will  strengthen  workers'  political  voice  so  they  can  demand  that  their 
political  leaders  make  sure  it  doesn't  hurt  to  go  to  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  adoption  of  Resolution  10.  Sister  Feldman. 

FELDMAN:  Resolution  10  is  before  us.  Miaophone  1. 

VICE  PRESroENT  CHERYL  L.  JOHNSON,  United  American  Nurses:  I'm 

president  of  the  United  American  Nurses,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  briefly 
just  to  say  thank  you  to  President  Sweeney  and  the  affiliates  for  welcoming  us  into  the 
AFL-CIO.  We  are  very  proud  to  be  here. 

I  rise  to  support  this  resolution.  I  am  a  practicing  ICU  nurse.  Our  executive  council  is 
here.  We  are  all  practicing  nurses.  We  continue  to  practice,  even  though  we  carry  on  our 
labor  union  activities,  because  we  love  what  we  do. 

And  we  believe  that  when  you  and  your  family  members  get  sick  or  need  care  that 
you  should  have  the  right  to  expect  good  care,  not  just  hope  that  it's  going  to  be  there. 

And  in  that  very  same  way,  as  a  health  care  worker,  when  I  go  to  work  every  day,  I 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  my  employer  will  provide  a  safe  working  environment. 

The  conditions  for  nurses  in  these  days  are  horrible.  Unlike  many  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  have  many  jobs,  because  nurses  are  becoming  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
problems  that  they're  leaving  them.  Our  jobs  are  an  ergonomic  nightmare.  We  pull 
patients,  we  twist  patients,  we  take  them  where  they  need  to  go,  with  no  thou^t  to 
our  own  health. 

We  have  back  injuries,  we  have  shoulder  injuries,  we  have  arm  injuries.  On  any 
given  day,  we  are  exposed  to  hepatitis,  we  are  exposed  to  HFV,  we  are  exposed  to 
tuberculosis  and  innumerable  other  infectious  diseases,  some  of  them  even  by  possible 
needlesticks. 

We  prepare  medications  many  times  because  pharmacy  workers  have  been  cut. 
Sometimes  we  don't  even  know  the  extent  of  the  types  of  medications  that  we  prepare. 
Many  of  them  are  carcinogenic  and  we  should  not  be  preparing  them.  But  our  employers 
don't  always  watch  out  for  that. 
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We  have  been  working  very  diligently  within  our  state  nurses'  associations  and  with 
legislators  to  come  up  with  health  care  legislation  that  wUl  protect  us.  We've  been  work- 
ing very  hard  with  the  AFL-CIO  unions.  We  were  able  to  get  through  needlestick  legisla- 
tion to  protect  us  from  needlesticks. 

We  also  are  working  very  hard  in  many  of  our  states  to  protect  against  mandatory 
overtime,  because  we  know  that  the  more  tired  we  get,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  injure 
ourselves. 

So,  as  1  repeat,  1  am  in  strong  support  of  this  resolution,  and  we  are  very  proud  to  be 
here  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  AFL-CIO.  And  I  want  to  remind  all  of  you,  if  you 
don't  have  nurses,  you  don't  have  health  care.  Because  it's  not  doctors  that  provide  the 
care,  it's  nurses.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELX)MAN:  Thank  you.  Sister  Johnson.  And  welcome,  we're  very  happy  to  have  you 
here.  Microphone  2. 

VICE  PRESroENT  CECIL  ROBERTS,  Mine  Workers:  My  name  is  Cedl  Roberts, 
and  I'm  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  rise  today  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  want  to  also  thank  you  for  the 
very  appropriate  picture  of  sisters  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who  happen 
to  be  coal  miners,  right  behind  you.  Madam  Chairman.  (Applause) 

One  of  the  issues  that  this  resolution  speaks  to  happens  to  be  the  plight  of  immi- 
grant workers  in  the  workplace.  If  I  may  take  a  moment  and  teU  you  the  story  of  immi- 
grant workers  from  110  years  ago,  about  the  time  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
was  formed. 

We  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are  a  union  of  immigrant  workers.  Coal 
miners  were  Italian  workers,  Polish  workers,  German  workers,  Mexican  workers,  Slavic 
workers,  none  of  whom  could  speak  English.  The  UMWA  Journal  was  originally  printed  in 
about  20  different  languages. 

And  the  story  of  coal  miners  goes  something  like  this.  Before  the  UMWA  came  along, 
the  boss  would  say  to  the  worker,  "Don't  you  put  that  mule  \mder  any  bad  top."  And  the 
worker  would  stay,  "What?" 

"Don't  you  put  that  mule  under  any  bad  top."  And  the  worker  would  say,  "Well, 
what  about  me,  what  about  me  under  this  bad  top?" 

The  boss  would  say,  "You  can  hire  another  man.  You've  got  to  buy  that  mule." 

So  immigrant  workers,  after  looking  around  and  seeing  that  the  plight  of  the  Italian 
worker  and  the  Polish  worker  and  the  German  worker  was  one  in  the  same — coal  compa- 
nies kept  us  divided  back  then — ^whispering  to  one  another,  don't  you  trust  that  Italian 
worker.  Don't  you  trust  that  German  worker.  Don't  you  trust  that  Polish  worker. 

But  workers  in  the  coal  mines  realized  early  on  that  when  the  mine  blew  up,  they  all 
got  killed.  When  the  top  fell,  they  all  died. 

And  they  got  together  and  formed  the  greatest  labor  union  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  and  it  was  called  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  (Applause) 

And  in  our  Constitution  in  1890 — not  yesterday  or  last  week  or  last  year— we  baned 
discrimination  under  any  manner  or  form  against  race,  aeed,  color  or  national  origin, 
we  barred  it  in  our  constitution.  And  we  stood  on  one  basic  premise,  imited  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall,  a  wrong  to  one  is  a  wrong  to  all.  And  that's  die  premise  that  we  should 
leave  this  convention  under.  We  stand  united  for  this  resolution.  Madam  Chairwoman. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Miaophone  3. 

AMOS:  I  am  Sarah  Palmer  Amos,  executive  vice  president  of  the  United  Food  and 
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Comma-cial  Workers  International  Union.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  UFCW  members  work  in  jobs  and  in  industries  with  some  of  the  highest 
injury  and  illness  rates — meat  packing,  poultry  and  nursing  homes. 

Our  members  face  major  safety  and  health  problems,  particularly  ergonomic  hazards 
that  are  crippling  our  members  with  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  and  other  repetitive  strain 
injuries. 

In  some  of  our  industries,  like  meat  packing,  one  in  three  workers  suffers  an 
ergonomic  injury  each  year.  Last  year,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  struggle,  workers  in 
this  country  finally,  they  finally  won  an  OSHA  ergonomic  standard  to  protect  them  from 
crippling  injuries,  but  that  victory  was  short-lived. 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  giving  the  election  to 
George  Bush,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  right-wing  Republicans  in  Congress  started  organizing  to  overturn  this  important 
protection.  And  in  March,  bowing  to  business  interests,  the  Congress  overturned  the 
standard.  And  as  his  first,  his  very  first  legislative  act  as  president,  George  Bush  signed  a 
bill  that  killed  the  ergonomic  standard,  leaving  workers  with  no  protection. 

Now,  when  President  Bush  killed  the  ergonomic  standard,  he  promised  that  his 
administration  would  take  action  to  protect  workers,  but  since  last  March,  the  administra- 
tion has  done  nothing  to  protect  workers.  What  they  have  done  is  to  nominate  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  industry's  anti-ergonomics  campaign,  Eugene  Scalia,  to  be  the  solicitor 
of  labor,  the  department's  chief  lawyer  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  land  protecting  workers 
are  enforced. 

They  delayed  the  new  OSHA  recording  requirements  to  identify  ergonomic  injuries, 
and  they  delayed  announcing  their  so-called  comprehensive  plan  for  ergonomics  injuries. 
Now,  since  last  March,  they  killed  the  ergonomic  standard.  Since  it  was  killed,  more  than 
1.2  miUion  workers  have  suffered  repetitive  stiain  injuries. 

But  we  can't  give  up.  We've  got  to  continue  to  fight  to  protect  workers.  First,  we  have 
to  take  our  fight  back  to  Congress  and  seek  legislation  to  force  the  Bush  administiation  to 
issue  a  new  ergonomic  standard;  and  second,  we  have  to  go  to  tfie  state  legislatures  and 
seek  state  protections. 

We  have  to  demand  that  employers  comply  with  the  current  law  and  file  OSHA 
complaints  and  grievances  to  make  sure  that  they  do;  and  finally,  we  have  to  bargain 
strong  language  in  our  contracts  and  educate  and  tiain  our  members  so  that  we  have  the 
tools  and  the  knowledge  that  they  need  to  protect  workers  from  these  crippling  injuries.  I 
urge  all  the  delegates  today  to  stiongly  support  this  resolution.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  sister.  Thank  you.  I  now  call  on  Vice  President  Frank  Hurt. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FRANK  HURT,  Bakery,  Confectionery,  Tobacco  Workers 
and  Grain  Millers:  Thank  you,  Sandy.  1  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Like  all  the  unions  in  this  hall,  many  of  our  members  work  in  hazardous  jobs  and 
conditions  that  threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  each  of  them.  Back  injuries,  carpal  tun- 
nel syndrome,  amputations,  injviries  and  even  death  from  vinguarded,  unsafe  machines 
are  a  major  problem  for  many  of  our  members. 

Fighting  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  our  members  and  all  workers  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  that  we  as  trade  unionists  have  to  do.  We  fight  for  safe  jobs 
in  Washington  working  for  stronger  protections,  and  we  fight  to  improve  conditions  at 
workplaces  by  negotiating  conttacts  and  putting  language  in  to  make  sure  that  union 
members  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  matters  that  affect  their  lives. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  tmions  can  do  and  that  we  must  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  our  members  are  trained  and  knowledgeable  about  safety  and  health 
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hazards  and  how  we  can  use  the  law  in  their  union  contract  to  eliminate  hazardous 
conditions. 

More  worker  activism  and  involvement  in  the  health  and  safety  issues  will  also  make 
our  members  better  organizers  and  our  imions  stronger.  And  the  more  organizing  we  do, 
of  course,  the  safer  the  workplace  seems  to  become.  But  we  also  need  to  become  even 
more  politically  active  and  make  sure  that  union  members  understand  the  connection 
between  safe  workplaces  and  the  political  process.  We  need  to  elect  representatives  who 
understand  what  if  s  like  to  work  in  a  factory  or  a  construction  site  or  a  retail  store  or  a 
bakery  for  eight  or  10  hours  a  day,  and  then  we  have  to  go  make  sure  that  they  go  to 
Congress.  When  they  do  go  to  Congress,  they  won't  forget  where  they  came  from,  like 
many  of  them  do. 

Our  right  to  have  a  safe  workplace  was  not  bestowed  upon  us  from  up  on  high. 
We  fought  for  those  rights  and  protections,  and  we  need  to  fight  even  harder  now  and 
work  with  our  allies  to  make  s\are  the  rights  and  safeguards  are  not  further  eroded  by 
the  anti-worker  Republicans  in  Congress  and  the  Bush  corporate  administration.  As  a 
survivor  of  a  father  who  perished  on  the  job  in  one  of  Cedl's  mines  down  in  West 
Virginia,  1  urge  passage  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  3. 

RICK  BENDER,  Washington  State  Labor  Council:  Madam  Chair,  1  would  just 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  and  talk  about  our  ergonomics  battle  in  Washington  State.  In 
Washington  State,  we  have  the  best  ergonomic  standards  in  the  coimtry.  If  s  comprehen- 
sive. If  s  preventative.  We  have  50,000  injuries  a  year  in  Washington  State,  and  with  these 
new  standards,  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  injuries  by  40  to  50  percent. 

But  when  we  came  into  this  last  legislative  session,  we  had  a  49-49  tie,  which  means 
we  had  co-speakers,  co-chairs  and  quite  frankly,  it  was  a  co-pain  in  the  ass.  (Laughter) 

The  Republican  chair  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  made  it  very  dear  to  us  that 
if  we  don't  weaken  and  compromise  on  ergonomics  in  Washington  State,  he  will  kill 
every  labor  bill  in  the  committee,  and  he  did.  And  we  stiU  have  ergonomics  in 
Washington  State. 

What  we  did  after  that  long  struggle  in  that  last  legislative  session  where  we  went 
through  one  regular  session  and  three  special  sessions  over  seven  months,  every  day 
them  attacking  ergonomics  in  Washington  State,  one  of  the  people  who  was  attacking 
us  was  a  member  who  was  up  for  re-election  in  the  21st  District  this  last  faU.  He  was  a 
Republican. 

The  Republicans  had  held  this  seat  for  22  years.  We  worked  with  the  Snohomish 
County  Labor  Council  and  organized  labor  throughout  the  state  and  put  together  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  grassroots  campaigns  that  we've  ever  done  in  our  legislative  district. 
We  had  hundreds  of  volunteers  volunteer  almost  5,000  hours  contacting  union  member 
after  union  member  in  the  district.  Not  only  did  we  contact  them  once,  but  in  those  high 
union  density  predncts,  we  hit  them  twice. 

We  had  an  effective  maUing  program,  We  had  a  massive  GOTV  effort.  Not  only  did 
we  just  beat  him,  we  kicked  his  ass.  He  lost  by  12  points.  (Applause) 

We  now  have  control  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  State. 
We  hope  to  go  into  this  next  legislative  session  doing  proactive  things.  We  need  to  restore 
our  safety  and  health  grant  program,  which  the  Republicans  cut  $10  million  out  of 
because  we  wouldn't  weaken  our  stance  on  ergonomics. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  support  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  I  now  call  on  Vice  President  Bill  Burms. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  BILL  BURRUS,  Postal  Workers:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chair. 
I'm  a  member  of  the  council  and  of  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution. 

It  is  apropos  that  postal  workers  would  speak  on  a  resolution  regarding  safe  jobs  in  a 
changing  world,  because  our  world  has  changed  dramatically.  We  have  been  referred  to  as 
postal  workers,  but  in  the  context  of  being  a  pronoun  because  it  describes  what  we  do. 
Who  we  are  is  the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  the  largest  single  bargaining  unit  in 
our  country,  385,000  dedicated  workers. 

Our  members  and  yours  routinely  face  serious  safety  and  health  problems,  including 
back  injuries  and  repetitive  motion.  And  much  of  our  attention  has  been  focused  on 
these  issues. 

But  the  post-September  11th  world  has  raised  a  whole  range  of  new  safety  and 
health  problems  for  our  members  and  others  that  we  never  contemplated.  Recently  our 
members  and  those  of  other  postal  unions  became  the  latest  workers  affected  by  terrorist 
attacks:  The  exposure  to  deadly  anthrax  sent  through  the  United  States  mail. 

While  postal  workers  may  not  have  been  the  intended  target,  they  certainly  were  the 
victims,  with  two  of  our  members,  Joseph  Curseen  and  Thomas  Morris,  dying  of  inhala- 
tion anthrax;  eight  additional  postal  workers  suffering  cutaneous  anthrax  and  thousands 
exposed;  and,  I  might  add,  hundreds  of  thousands  terrorized.  Dealing  with  anthrax  has 
been  difficult,  dealing  with  the  unknown  has  made  this  effort  even  more  difficult. 

The  media  painted  a  picture  of  postal  workers,  black  versus  white,  taking  a  picture  of 
the  employees  of  the  Brentwood  facility  and  sending  it  throughout  the  country  depicting 
postal  employees  as  African  Americans  and  perhaps  somehow  underdogs.  Fewer  than  30 
percent  of  the  members  I  represent  are  citizens  of  color.  So  the  issue  was  never  about 
black  versus  white. 

The  second  message  sent  was  blue  collar  versus  white  collar,  the  comparison  between 
postal  employees  and  the  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  they  were  wrong 
on  both  counts. 

If  there  was  blame,  it  was  the  blame  of  our  country,  of  the  medical  community,  the 
scientific  community,  the  politicians  and  even  we  in  the  labor  movement,  because  we 
never  insisted  that  we  be  protected  against  biological  attacks. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  for  the  safety  of  our  members.  And  we  must  fight  when 
we  must  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  collective  bargaining,  before  the  courts,  but  fight  we 
must.  The  depth  of  the  feelings  of  our  union  about  safety  is  not  reflected  in  my  union's 
rejection  of  the  EI  and  QWI  programs  that  sought  to  combine  labor  and  management. 

My  union  presently  has  80,000  grievances  pending  arbitration.  But  since  the  attack, 
we  have  foimd  that  we  cannot  retum  safety  to  postal  employees  or  to  the  American  pub- 
lic unless  we  work  together  to  make  postal  employment  safe.  We  must  retum  postal 
employment  where  gloves,  masks  and  Cipro  are  no  longer  conditions  of  employment. 

The  UAW/GM  program  of  cooperation  is  a  shining  example  of  a  model  we  wish  to 
copy.  It  is  important  in  protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  the  workers  that  we  represent, 
that  the  union  be  involved  and  take  an  active  leadership  role. 

We  don't  always  come  first  in  times  of  crisis,  but  we  must  always  consider  the  plight 
of  the  worker.  It's  our  job  as  trade  unionists  to  see  that  workers  are  never  forgotten  and 
that  their  safety  and  health  is  protected.  We  can  provide  that  in  this  crisis  by  working 
together,  finding  conrmion  ground,  because  the  safety  of  postal  workers  today  and  tomor- 
row against  biological  attacks  will  be  the  safety  provided  by  the  postal  commxmity.  Not 
just  the  unions  or  not  just  management,  but  us  working  together  to  make  the  mail  for 
the  American  public  and  for  each  and  every  postal  employee  safe  once  again. 

Our  union  supports  this  resolution  and  asks  that  you  join  in  that  support.  Pass  this 
resolution  sending  a  strong  message  to  the  employers,  to  the  Congress  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, to  the  employees  we  represent,  that  safety  is  important.  (Applause) 
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FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  1. 

VICE  PRESroENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND,  Flight  Attendants:  Thank  you,  Madam 
Chair.  I'm  the  international  president  for  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  (Applause) 

1  also  serve  as  the  chair  for  the  AR-ClO's  Executive  Council's  Committee  on  Safety 
and  Health.  1  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

On  September  the  11th,  more  than  3,500  workers  were  killed,  the  biggest  loss  of  life 
in  any  workplace  catastrophe.  My  own  vinion,  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants,  and 
our  sister  flight  attendant  union,  the  APFA,  lost  25  members.  AH  of  these  individuals  died 
simply  because  they  went  to  work  and  did  their  jobs. 

The  September  11th  attacks  and  subsequent  events  have  put  safety,  health  and  secu- 
rity concerns  for  the  nation  and  for  workers  front  and  center.  But  many  of  the  threats 
that  we  are  dealing  with  today  are  new  and  two  months  ago  would  have  been  unimagin- 
able. Airplanes  as  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  anthrax  as  a  murder  weajxjn.  We  don't 
know  what  else  lies  ahead. 

But  what  we  do  know  is  that  workers  have  been  the  victims  of  these  attacks  and  that 
as  unions  we  have  a  responsibility  to  protect  workers  from  these  dangers  the  best  we  can. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure  that  management  and  the  government  are  address- 
ing these  concems. 

Certain  things  after  September  the  11th  are  very  clear.  Workplace  security  and  pro- 
tection from  fire  and  life  safety  hazards  need  more  attention,  not  only  in  the  airline 
industry  and  in  tall  office  buildings,  but  at  chemical  plants,  power  plants,  government 
facilities,  post  offices,  health  care  facilities,  indeed  at  all  workplaces. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  address  these  new  threats,  we  must  continue  to  press  for 
protections  against  those  recognized  and  familiar  hazards:  ergonomic  hazards  that  injure 
and  cripple  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  a  year;  chemical  exposures  that  cause 
cancer  and  disease;  noise;  machine;  and  fall  hazards.  Many  employers  would  like  nothing 
more  than  to  have  the  events  of  September  11th  divert  our  attention  from  addressing 
these  serious  and  widespread  problems.  We  can't  let  that  happen. 

In  my  own  union  we've  been  fighting  for  basic  coverage  and  protection  under  the 
OSHA  law.  Under  the  Clinton  administtation,  we  made  some  progress  in  winning  protec- 
tions. We  got  the  FAA  and  OSHA  to  work  together  to  decide  which  OSHA  standards 
should  apply  to  flight  attendants. 

But  since  President  Bush  took  office,  OSHA  and  the  FAA  have  halted  all  action  and 
the  airlines  are  hoping  the  issue  will  disappear.  We  are  going  to  keep  fighting  to  see  that 
flight  attendants  have  the  same  safety  and  health  protections  and  rights  as  other  workers. 

In  late  October  I  had  the  honor  of  chairing  the  AFL-CIO  National  Safety  and  Health 
Conference  in  Pittsburgh,  where  more  than  500  union  members  came  from  across  the 
labor  movement.  They  came  to  leam  about  safety  and  health  hazards  and  to  share  ideas 
and  stiategies  for  addressing  them.  They  also  came  together  to  talk  about  how,  through 
their  safety  and  health  work,  they  could  involve  imion  members,  organize  new  members 
and  make  the  labor  movement  stronger.  They  had  the  same  energy  and  the  same  com- 
mitment that  we've  seen  in  the  workers  and  in  the  union  members  who  have  joined  us 
this  week. 

On  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  tiade  unionists  who  are  working  hard  to  make 
jobs  safer,  and  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  workers  who  face  urmecessary  injury  and  ill- 
ness, I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Sister  Friend. 

Seeing  no  further  speakers  at  the  microphones,  I  wUl  put  the  question  on  this 
resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  of  Resolution  10,  please  say  aye. 
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All  those  opposed,  please  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  Resolution  10  is  adopted.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World 

Workplaces  Are  Safer  and  Healthier 
Defending  and  Strengthening  Worker  Protections 
The  Changing  World,  Workforce  and  Workplace 
Securing  Fair  Compensation  for  Injured  Workers 
Building  Strength  and  Organizing  for  the  Long  Term 

Protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  workers  is  among  the  union  movement's  most  impor- 
tant priorities.  Safe  jobs  are  critical  to  preserving  and  improving  our  quality  of  life.  Our 
goals  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  greatest  possible  protections  for  aU  work- 
ers— organized  and  unorganized,  here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  globe. 

Workplaces  Are  Safer  and  Healthier 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  toll  of 
workplace  injury,  illness  and  death  suffered  by  workers  in  this  country.  The  reported  job 
fatality  rate  has  been  cut  by  75  percent  and  the  reported  job  injury  rate  by  43  percent. 
Exposures  to  many  toxic  substances,  including  asbestos,  benzene,  lead  and  cotton  dust, 
have  been  reduced  dramatically. 

The  vinion  movement  can  take  credit  for  its  role  in  achieving  this  progress.  Working 
with  our  allies,  we  have  won  strong  protections  against  major  hazards  and  expanded 
rights  for  workers.  Through  collective  bargaining,  unions  have  gained  even  stronger 
protections  and  rights  that  have  given  workers  a  real  voice  in  safety  and  health  at  the 
workplace.  Union  training  and  education  programs  have  provided  local  trade  unionists 
with  the  knowledge  and  tools  not  only  to  address  hazards,  but  through  their  safety  and 
health  work  to  help  build  stronger  unions. 

But  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Last  year  5,915  workers  died  as  a  result  of  work- 
place injuries  and  an  estimated  50,000  died  from  occupational  diseases.  More  than  5.7 
million  workers  were  injured.  These  numbers  understate  the  problem  because  of  incom- 
plete and  inaccurate  reporting  by  employers  and  the  failure  to  diagnose  occupational 
diseases  accurately.  Certain  groups  of  workers,  including  Hispanic  workers  and  immigrant 
workers,  are  at  particular  risk,  with  inaeasing  fatalities  and  much  higher  rates  of  work- 
place fatalities  and  injuries  than  the  national  averages. 

The  job  of  protecting  workers'  safety  and  health  is  becoming  more  difficult.  With  the 
election  of  President  George  W.  Bush,  employers  and  conservative  members  of  Congress 
have  intensified  their  already  fierce  opposition  to  and  attacks  on  worker  safety  protec- 
tions and  rights.  In  its  first  year  in  office,  the  Bush  administration  has  joined  with  these 
opponents  to  seek  rollbacks  in  hard-won  protections.  Changes  in  the  workforce,  the 
workplace  and  the  economy  have  put  new  groups  of  workers  at  risk  and  aeated  new 
hazards.  At  the  workplace,  many  employers  are  moving  aggressively  to  shift  responsibility 
for  job  injuries  to  workers,  focusing  on  worker  behavior  instead  of  hazardous  conditions. 

Continued  progress  in  protecting  workers'  safety  and  health  will  be  linked  directly 
to  our  success  in  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the  union  movement  and  increasing  the 
involvement  of  union  members  in  organizing  and  political  work. 

Defending  and  Strengthening  Worker  Protections 

Since  1995,  when  the  Republicans  took  control  of  Congress,  employer  groups  and  anti- 
worker  politicians  have  carried  out  an  umelenting  attack  on  worker  safety  and  health 
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protections  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the  government's  regulatory  and  enforcement  role  and 
the  rights  of  workers  and  xmions  to  have  a  say  in  workplace  safety  matters.  These  groups 
have  pushed  legislation  to  weaken  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  enforcement,  to  cut  the  budgets  of  the  job  safety  agencies  and  to  prohibit  action 
on  important  hazards. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates,  working  with  our  allies,  successfully  fought  off  most  of 
these  attacks  on  workplace  safety  protections.  Through  hard  work  and  perseverance,  we 
achieved  increases  in  the  OSHA,  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  and 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  budgets  and  secured  an 
approved  state  OSHA  plan  to  protect  public-sector  workers  in  New  Jersey. 

In  a  major  victory  for  health  care  workers,  we  won  federal  legislation  mandating  a 
new  OSHA  standard  to  protect  workers  from  deadly  needlestick  injuries  that  can  spread 
HIV  and  Hepatitis  C.  The  victory  came  after  years  of  grassroots  efforts  by  health  care 
imions,  which  successfully  lobbied  lawmakers  in  15  states  to  pass  safer  needle  laws,  begin- 
ning with  California  in  1998. 

In  another  significant  victory,  after  years  of  work  airline  unions  won  federal  whistle- 
blower  legislation  that  prohibits  retaliation  against  workers  who  bring  safety  concerns  to 
the  government's  attention. 

At  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  we  worked  with  the  Clinton  administiation  to 
finalize  important  worker  protection  rules,  including  new  OSHA  mles  on  injury  and  ill- 
ness record  keeping  and  steel  erection  and  new  MSHA  rules  on  hazard  commimication 
and  diesel  particulates. 

And  in  November  2000,  after  years  of  struggle,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  unions,  safety  and  health  activists  and  allies,  workers  won  a  major  victory  when 
OSHA  issued  a  final  ergonomics  standard  to  prevent  repetitive  strain  injuries,  the  nation's 
biggest  job  safety  problem,  affecting  more  than  1.8  million  workers  each  year.  The  federal 
OSHA  standard  followed  the  promulgation  of  state  ergonomics  standards  in  California  in 
1997  and  Washington  State  in  2000.  The  federal  rule  required  employers  to  implement 
ergonomics  programs  and  fix  jobs  where  musculoskeletal  disorders  (MSDs)  occuned. 

But  this  victory  was  short-lived.  With  President  Bush  in  office  and  Republicans  in 
conttol  of  the  House  and  Senate,  business  groups  led  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  moved  quicldy  in  the  107th  Congress  to  over- 
turn the  OSHA  ergonomics  standard.  Using  the  Congressional  Review  Act  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  with  no  hearings,  Uttie  debate  and  the  fuU  support  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. Congress  voted  to  repeal  the  standard.  On  March  21,  2001,  President  Bush — in 
his  first  major  legislative  action — signed  the  bill  killing  the  ergonomics  standard,  leaving 
workers  with  no  protection. 

When  the  ergonomics  standard  was  overtumed,  the  Bush  administration  promised 
to  take  a  comprehensive  approach  to  address  ergonomic  hazards.  But  since  that  time,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  take  any  action  to  protect  workers  from  injury.  Instead,  it  has 
held  a  series  of  one-sided  forums,  dominated  by  industry  witnesses,  addressing  only  issues 
raised  by  opponents  of  an  ergonomics  rule.  The  administration  has  blocked  provisions  of 
the  new  record-keeping  rule  that  would  have  required  employers  to  identify  muscu- 
loskeletal disorders  on  their  job  injury  logs.  For  solicitor,  the  Department  of  Labor's  chief 
lawyer,  the  administration  nominated  Eugene  Scalia,  one  of  the  architects  and  leaders  of 
industry's  campaign  to  stop  any  ergonomics  standard.  Meanwhile,  more  than  1  million 
workers  have  suffered  unnecessary  injuries  since  the  ergonomics  standard  was  repealed. 

The  Bush  administiation's  rollbacks  in  worker  protections  have  not  been  limited  to 
ergonomics.  OSHA  regulations  to  tighten  record  keeping  for  hearing  loss  also  have  been 
blocked,  and  grants  to  establish  worker  safety  tiaining  programs  have  been  rescinded  and 
cut.  Important  standards  in  the  pipeline,  including  those  covering  tuberculosis,  employer 
payment  for  personal  protective  equipment  and  safety  and  health  programs,  have  been 
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pvished  aside.  At  MSHA,  the  implementation  of  the  long-overdue  hazard  communication 
standard  to  provide  miners  the  right  to  know  about  toxic  chemicals  has  been  blocked  in 
response  to  opposition  from  niine  industry  interests. 

Despite  these  setbacks  and  challenges,  our  fight  to  protect  workers  must  continue. 
Ergonomic  hazards  remain  the  biggest  job  safety  problem  and  must  be  addressed.  We 
have  petitioned  the  Bush  administration  for  a  new  standard  and  will  seek  legislation  to 
force  it  to  act.  While  we  push  for  a  new  federal  rule,  we  will  seek  enforcement  against 
ergonomic  hazards  under  OSHA's  general  duty  clause,  bargain  for  enhanced  protections, 
educate  workers  about  ergonomic  hazards  and  push  for  protections  at  the  state  and  local 
levels. 

OSHA's  standards  on  safety  and  health  programs,  tuberculosis,  employer  payment  for 
personal  protective  equipment,  indoor  air  quality  and  exposure  limits  for  toxic  substances 
have  been  under  development  for  years  and  need  to  move  to  completion.  Action  also  is 
needed  on  standards  covering  silica,  metalworking  fluids,  reactive  chemicals  and  con- 
struction standards  on  hearing  conservation,  lock-out/tag-out  and  confined  space  entry. 

OSHA  and  other  regulatory  agencies  must  require  diligence  on  the  part  of  all 
employers  and  require  adequate  record  keeping.  All  sectors  and  employers  should  be 
required  to  keep  records  of  workplace  injuries  and  illnesses.  This  documentation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  of  workers  and  development  of  good  policy. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  is  key  to  safe  jobs,  but  through  its  statements  and  proposed 
cuts  in  enforcement  staff,  the  Bush  administration  has  signaled  it  favors  a  volxmtary 
approach.  We  will  continue  to  push  for  strong  enforcement  of  the  law  and  oppose  any 
efforts  to  cut  back  or  weaken  OSHA  and  MSHA  enforcement  programs. 

Programs  to  train  and  educate  workers  about  safety  and  health  hazards  and  rights 
under  the  law  are  also  critical.  However,  at  the  same  time  the  administration  has  pro- 
claimed support  for  outreach  and  compliance  assistance,  it  has  proposed  to  cut  training 
and  education  programs  for  workers.  There  is  already  a  gross  imbalance  between  outreach 
programs  for  employers  and  those  for  workers.  Govemment-fimded  compliance  assis- 
tance programs  for  employers  have  more  than  doubled  to  $48  million,  with  only 
$11  million  tagged  for  funding  for  worker  safety  training  programs.  The  AFL-CIO  will 
continue  to  push  for  increases  in  worker  safety  and  health  training  programs  so  workers 
can  play  an  effective  role  in  workplace  safety  and  health  activities. 

Thirty  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  millions 
of  workers  still  lack  full  rights  and  protections.  More  than  7  million  state  and  local  public 
employees  are  excluded  from  OSHA  coverage,  and  in  the  federal  sector  OSHA  cannot 
enforce  or  penalize  employers  for  violations.  Transportation  workers,  energy  workers 
and  farm  workers  are  covered  under  other  laws  that  fail  to  provide  them  with  adequate 
protection  or  comprehensive  rights. 

Some  modest  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  protections.  We  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  approved  state  OSHA  plan  in  New  Jersey  to  provide  public-sector  workers 
full  OSHA  protections.  In  the  aviation  industry,  the  Flight  Attendants  achieved  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  OSHA  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
determine  which  OSHA  protections  should  apply  to  cabin  aews.  We  must  and  wiU 
continue  our  efforts  to  extend  legal  coverage  through  federal  and  state  legislation  and 
interagency  agreements  so  all  workers  have  basic  rights  and  protections  guaranteed 
by  law. 

One  of  the  biggest  defidendes  in  the  current  OSHA  law  is  its  weak  whistle-blower 
protections,  which  provide  no  effective  detenent  to  employers.  Each  year,  thousands  of 
workers  cire  fired  or  face  other  employer  retaliation  for  raising  job  safety  concerns.  Only 
in  a  small  number  of  cases  does  the  government  take  action.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  strengthens  protections  by  establishing  an  administrative 
system  for  reviewing  cases  in  which  workers  have  a  private  right  of  action  and  employers 
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can  be  penalized  for  discriminatory  actions.  In  the  interim,  we  will  push  for  more  aggres- 
sive enforcement  of  existing  whistleblower  protections. 

Expanded  government  research  efforts  on  job  safety  and  health  also  are  needed.  We 
have  made  some  modest  gains  in  funding  for  NIOSH.  But  government  resources  directed 
to  research  on  occupational  safety  and  health  are  far  less  than  for  other  health  concems, 
even  though  the  extent  and  cost  of  occupational  disease  and  injury  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  cancer  and  heart  disease.  As  the  primary  source  of  publicly  funded  job  safety 
and  health  research,  it  is  vital  that  NIOSH's  mission  of  providing  unbiased  independent 
scientific  research  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

The  Changing  World,  Workforce  and  Workplace 

The  Sept.  11  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  not  only  were  a  national 
tragedy;  they  were  a  workplace  tragedy,  claiming  more  workers'  lives  than  any  event  in 
history.  The  tragedy  has  brought  front  and  center  major  workplace  safety,  health  and 
security  concems.  Immediate  attention  has  focused  on  enhancing  security  in  the  aviation 
industry  and  at  federal  facilities,  and  we  must  ensure  these  measures  are  sufficient.  At 
workplaces  throughout  the  country— including  office  buildings,  chemical  plants  and 
trucking  and  rail  operations — ^there  is  heightened  concem  about  possible  terrorist  threats 
and  workers'  security  and  safety.  The  dangers  were  brought  home  dramatically  by  the 
incidents  of  on-the-job  anthrax  exposure  and  iUness,  including  the  heartbreaking  deaths 
of  postal  workers  who  contracted  inhalation  anthrax.  We  must  work  with  local  unions, 
employers  and  government  agencies  to  identify  all  of  these  terrorism-related  risks,  guard 
against  danger  and  establish  appropriate  evacuation  and  response  plans. 

Rescue  and  recovery  workers  in  New  York  and  Virginia  faced  significant  hazards 
responding  to  these  emergencies,  and  the  massive  demolition  jobs  pose  continuing 
dangers.  The  AFL-CIO  and  unions  have  worked  closely  with  government  authorities  to 
monitor  and  address  safety  and  health  hazards  at  these  sites  and  will  work  to  see  that 
ongoing  safety  and  health  procedures  and  plans  provide  adequate  protection.  We  also 
will  seek  to  establish  ongoing  medical  surveillance  programs  for  emergency  responders 
and  workers  in  the  hot  zone  and  its  perimeter  exposed  to  high  levels  of  dust,  smoke  and 
other  hazards  in  the  wake  of  these  disasters  to  determine  whether  any  adverse  health 
effects  have  occuned. 

Changes  in  the  workforce,  workplace  and  economy  also  are  having  major  effects 
on  job  safety. 

While  the  overall  rate  and  number  of  workplace  fatalities  have  declined,  the  most 
recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  show  sharp  inaeases  in  job  fatalities  among 
Hispanic  and  immigrant  workers.  These  increases,  which  are  most  severe  in  the  construc- 
tion and  service  sectors,  far  outpace  the  inaeases  in  employment  for  these  workers.  The 
AFL-CIO  is  working  with  affiliates  to  enhance  union  training  and  education  programs  for 
these  high-risk  workers  and  is  pushing  for  expanded  government  oversight,  outreach  and 
enforcement  targeted  to  them. 

As  employment  has  shifted  to  the  service  sector,  so  has  the  workplace  injury  and  dis- 
ease burden.  Service-sector  workers  now  experience  the  greatest  number  of  workplace 
injuries,  with  certain  industries,  such  as  health  care,  experiencing  inaeased  rates  of 
injuries  while  overall  rates  have  been  falling.  Workplace  violence,  poor  indoor  air  quality, 
infectious  diseases  and  needle  injuries  put  millions  of  workers  at  risk.  The  AFL-CIO 
worked  with  affiliates  to  win  passage  of  federal  legislation  and  an  OSHA  standard  to 
protect  workers  from  needlestick  injuries.  We  wiU  continue  to  push  for  expanded  safety 
and  health  protections  to  address  other  problems  in  the  service  sector,  while  ensuring 
that  hazards  in  such  high-risk  industries  as  construction,  manufacturing,  food  processing 
and  mining  receive  necessary  attention. 

Competitive  pressures,  downsizing  and  restructuring  are  raising  additional  safety  and 
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health  concerns.  Workers  are  forced  to  work  longer  hours.  Staffing  levels  are  being  cut. 
New  workers  are  not  provided  adequate  training.  And  employers'  safety  and  health 
capacity  is  being  reduced. 

Mandatory  overtime  has  become  a  major  concern  for  many  workers  in  health  care, 
telecommunications  and  other  industries.  Extended  work  hours  and  lack  of  control  over 
schedviles  and  jobs  not  only  cause  havoc  in  workers'  personal  lives,  but  have  been  linked 
to  inaeased  stress  and  high  blood  pressure.  There  also  is  growing  concern  about 
increased  injuries  and  fatalities  resulting  from  long  work  hours  and  fatigue.  The  AFL-CIO 
is  working  with  affiliates  to  collect  and  disseminate  contract  language  on  hours  of  work 
and  is  collaborating  with  NIOSH  on  new  research  and  surveillance  initiatives  on  the 
safety  and  health  impacts  of  extended  work  hours. 

In  the  push  to  cut  costs,  more  work  is  being  contracted  out,  increasing  safety  and 
health  risks  as  work  arrangements  become  more  complex  and  employers  try  to  reduce 
their  responsibUity  for  worker  safety.  Lax  contracting  and  oversight  practices  have  resulted 
in  numerous  catastrophes,  particularly  in  the  chemical  industry,  putting  not  only  workers 
but  also  the  public  at  great  risk.  The  growth  of  contingent  work  is  creating  further  prob- 
lems, particularly  because  self-employed  workers  are  not  covered  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  and  temporary  workers  often  are  not  provided  required  training 
or  protections. 

We  must  do  more  to  determine  the  impact  of  downsizing  and  restructuring  on 
injuries  and  illnesses  and  demand  adequate  staff  levels  and  training  so  jobs  can  be  per- 
formed safely.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  government  agencies  to  see  that  existing  laws 
are  enforced  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  address  safety  and  health  problems  for 
conttact,  temporary  and  contingent  workers  and,  where  needed,  to  seek  improvements 
in  the  law  to  ensure  these  workers  are  protected. 

At  the  same  time  work  restructuring  and  changes  in  employment  are  raising  serious 
safety  and  health  concerns,  many  employers  are  moving  to  shift  responsibility  for  job 
injuries  to  workers  by  focusing  on  worker  behavior  instead  of  hazardous  conditions. 
Across  industries,  a  variety  of  programs  are  being  implemented  that  provide  incentives 
and  awards  to  workers  who  do  not  report  injuries.  Some  establish  elaborate  procedures 
for  observing  and  documenting  workers'  behavior  and  "unsafe  acts"  while  ignoring 
employer  mismanagement  and  the  root  causes  of  injuries.  Others  institute  policies  to 
discipline  and  fire  workers  who  are  injured  or  impose  drug  testing  for  every  worker 
who  reports  a  job  injury  regardless  of  the  cause. 

These  programs  and  policies  have  a  chilling  effect  on  workers'  reporting  of  symptoms, 
injuries  and  illnesses,  which  can  leave  workers'  health  and  safety  problems  untreated  and 
underlying  hazards  uncorrected.  Frequentiy  they  are  implemented  unilaterally  by 
employers,  pitting  worker  against  worker  and  undermining  union  efforts  to  address 
hazardous  workplace  conditions  through  concerted  action. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  employer  programs  and  policies  that  shift  responsibility  for 
worker  safety  by  focusing  on  worker  behavior  instead  of  workplace  hazards  and  employer 
mismanagement  and  that  create  disincentives  to  reporting  injuries  or  hazards.  We  believe 
such  practices  undermine  worker  protection  and  are  illegal  and  discriminatory  under  the 
OSHAct.  We  will  seek  explicit  regiilations  and  enforcement  policies  that  prohibit  such 
practices. 

The  globalization  of  the  economy  is  another  force  that  is  creating  great  pressures 
on  safety  and  health  protections  here  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coimtries.  At  the 
workplace,  many  employers  respond  to  workers'  demands  for  job  safety  improvements 
with  threats  of  closing  plants  and  moving  production  to  other  countries  where  safety 
laws  are  lax,  workplace  conditions  deplorable  and  wages  low.  Around  the  world,  such 
conditions  put  workers'  lives  in  danger  and  undermine  efforts  to  protect  workers  in  this 
country.  With  the  international  labor  movement,  we  wiU  press  to  strengthen  safety  and 
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health  protections  for  all  workers.  We  will  seek  the  inclusion  of  workers'  rights  standards, 
including  rules  to  guarantee  safe  workplaces,  in  all  trade  agreements  and  will  work  to 
include  enforcement  against  workers'  rights  violations  under  existing  and  future  trade  laws. 

Securing  Fair  Compensation  for  Injured  Workers 

Complementing  our  work  to  ensure  safe  and  healthy  workplaces,  we  also  wUl  work  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  safety  net  of  workers'  compensation  insurance  benefits  for  injured 
workers.  Events  around  the  nation  as  well  as  in  our  own  commimities  and  workplaces 
continually  remind  us  of  the  value  of  and  need  for  a  well-functioning  workers'  compen- 
sation system  that  provides  meaningful  compensation  for  the  devastation  that  can  be 
caused  when  a  family  loses  a  breadwirmer's  salary.  Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  the  con- 
tinuing erosion  of  the  workers'  compensation  system  and  its  capacity  to  deliver  economic 
security  to  working  families  in  the  event  of  disabling  injuries  or  death  in  the  workplace. 

In  theory,  workers'  compensation  represents  a  ttade-off:  Workers  relinquish  their 
rights  to  sue  employers  for  job  injuries  in  retum  for  a  no-fault  compensation  system  that 
guarantees  medical  treatment  and  wage  replacement.  In  practice,  however,  workers  have 
come  up  short,  while  employers  and  insurers  enjoy  rich  rewards  from  the  system.  Recent 
reforms  have  worsened  this  trade-off:  Worker  benefits  have  fallen  38  percent  since  1992, 
while  employer  costs  declined  by  41  percent  over  the  same  period.  And  there  are  strong 
indications  in  the  insurance  market  that  we  can  expect  a  new  push  to  reduce  benefits 
and  tighten  eligibility. 

A  further  indication  that  workers'  compensation  programs  around  the  nation  are 
failing  to  fulfill  their  promise  is  that  to  this  day,  no  state  system  satisfies  the  minimum 
standards  deemed  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  workers'  compensation  system.  Those 
standards,  which  were  established  by  the  National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws  nearly  30  years  ago,  lay  out  19  crucial  system  objectives  calling  for 
fuU  mandatory  coverage  for  aU  work-related  injuries  and  illnesses,  adequate  levels  of 
benefit  compensation  and  full  medical  care  and  rehabilitation. 

States  must  act  to  reverse  the  weakening  of  the  workers'  compensation  system  and 
deliver  on  the  promise  embodied  in  the  workers'  compensation  trade-off.  To  this  end, 
the  AFI^CIO  calls  on  states  to  provide  adequate  protections  against  intermption  of 
income,  without  any  artificial  or  unrealistic  caps;  guarantee  that  workers  have  access  to 
and  treatment  by  impartial  doctors  and  nurses;  ensure  appropriate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  workers'  medical  records,  including  protection  against  genetic  saeening; 
stop  the  practice  of  retaliation  and  discrimination  against  workers  who  are  injured  on 
the  job  and  who  file  claims;  and  promote  rehabilitation  and  appropriate  return  to  work. 
As  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  commission's  report  approaches,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  aU 
states  to  meet  all  19  of  its  essential  recommendations. 

A  positive  development  for  workers  was  enactment  of  the  Energy  Employees 
Occupational  Illness  Compensation  Program  Act  (EEOICPA)  in  2000.  Passed  with  the 
inspiration  and  active  encouragement  of  the  15  AFL-CIO  unions  that  represent  workers 
in  the  nuclear  weapons  production  industry,  the  program  was  created  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  employees  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  its  contiactors  and  subcontractors, 
companies  that  provided  beryllium  to  the  department  and  atomic  weapons  employees. 
The  program  applies  to  workers  with  radiation-related  cancers,  silicosis  and  chronic 
beryllium  disease  and  instmcts  the  department  to  assist  nuclear  industry  employees 
with  other  work-related  diseases  to  obtain  compensation  from  their  state  workers' 
compensation  systems.  The  EEOICPA  arose  in  response  to  the  federal  government's 
admission  that  it  had  failed  for  decades  to  protect  its  nuclear  weapons  workers;  that  this 
failure  had  resulted  in  a  dear  pattem  of  occupational  disease  and  death  among  such 
workers;  and  that  these  workers  deserved  to  be  compensated  for  work-related  harm  and 
for  the  federal  government's  failures  to  prevent  it. 
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The  AFL-CIO  also  calls  on  the  federal  government  to  implement  EEOICPA  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  Congress's  intent  to  compensate  covered  workers  who  were  harmed 
working  in  the  nation's  nuclear  weapons  complex  during  the  Cold  War.  Special  emphasis 
needs  to  be  given  to  ensxiring  that  all  survivors  receive  compensation.  The  Energy 
Department  must  also  establish  a  uniform  system  to  determine  whether  illnesses  other 
than  the  radiation-related  cancers,  silicosis  and  chronic  berylliimi  disease  specifically 
addressed  in  the  law  are  related  to  work  in  nuclear  weapons  facilities  and,  if  so,  that 
workers  receive  just  compensation  as  intended  by  Congress. 

Building  Strength  and  Organizing  for  the  Long  Term 

The  goal  of  safe  jobs  and  safe  workplaces  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  vmion  movement  is 
vibrant,  strong  and  strategic,  because  only  the  collective  efforts  of  workers  can  coimter 
corporations'  inclination  to  maximize  their  bottom  lines  by  cutting  comers  on  safety. 

By  improving  workplace  conditions,  unions  have  made  a  significant  difference  in 
workers'  lives.  At  the  same  time,  through  local  union  safety  and  health  committees  and 
worker  training  and  education,  newly  energized  union  activists  have  been  enlisted.  They 
bring  vitality  and  help  build  stronger  unions. 

By  addressing  workplace  safety  and  health  concems  in  organizing  campaigns,  we 
have  had  success  in  many  recognition  and  first  contract  campaigns,  improving  workplace 
conditions  and  helping  to  build  the  foundations  of  the  unions  involved.  Similar  efforts 
that  also  address  environmental  concems  have  built  conununity  and  public  support  and 
enlisted  allies  from  the  environmental,  public  health  and  public  interest  conununities  in 
our  organizing  drives.  Safety  and  health  issues  also  have  been  important  in  internal 
organizing  campaigns  that  increase  membership,  prepare  for  bargaining  and  increase 
participation  in  the  local  union. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  its  affiliates  to  address  the  safety  and  health  concems 
of  vinorganized  workers.  Through  this  work,  we  will  identify  conaete  ways  that  safety 
and  health  initiatives  can  assist  with  efforts  to  help  new  members  organize,  build  stronger 
unions  and  form  lasting  political  alliances. 

Our  unions  and  our  movement  will  be  strong  only  if  our  members  are  informed 
and  involved.  With  the  George  Meany  Center/National  Labor  College,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
developing  a  comprehensive  ciirriculum  to  train  and  educate  local  union  safety  and 
health  representatives  to  identify  hazards  and  develop  strategies  to  address  them.  We  will 
work  with  unions,  constituency  groups  and  state  federations  to  provide  this  training  to 
union  representatives  and  workers  across  the  country,  focusing  on  underserved,  minority 
and  high-risk  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  also  will  continue  the  April  28  Workers  Memorial 
Day  observance  to  educate  workers  and  the  public  about  job  hazards  and  to  build  support 
for  improvements  in  safety  and  health. 

We  also  must  strengthen  the  voice  of  workers  in  the  political  process.  It  is  dear  that 
our  success  in  achieving  improved  safety  and  health  protections  is  linked  directly  to  our 
strength  and  involvement  in  politics  and  legislation — and  greatiy  affected  by  election 
outcomes.  Working  with  vinions,  state  federations,  local  safety  and  health  groups  and 
other  community  allies,  we  have  countered  most  legislative  attacks  on  worker  safety 
by  educating  union  members  and  involving  them  in  these  fights.  The  current  political 
climate  and  the  Bush  administration's  support  of  corporate  special  interests  will  make 
our  work  more  difficult.  We  must  step  up  ovir  political  education  efforts  to  inform  union 
members  about  key  issues  and  the  positions  of  elected  officials.  We  must  expand  the 
network  of  local  safety  and  health  activists  and  provide  them  information  and  tools  to 
reach  out,  educate  and  involve  other  workers  so  a  strong  union  voice  is  heard. 
(End  of  Resolution  No.  10) 

FELDMAN:  We  wiU  now  move  to  Resolution  45,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
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Executive  Council  and  considered  by  the  committee,  and  once  again,  Vice  President 
Gerard  will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  45   Federal  Government  Use  of  Civil  Racket- 
eering Laws  Against  Labor  Organizations 

GERARD:  Resolution  45,  "Federal  Government  Use  of  Civil  Racketeer-ing  Laws 
Against  Labor  Orgariizations"  criticizes  the  government's  abuse  of  RICO  civil  actions  to 
interfere  in  labor  unions'  operations  and  calls  for  an  end  to  the  13-year  intervention  into 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  adoption  of  Resolution  45. 

FELDMAN:  Resolution  45  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  1  call  on  Vice  President 
Jim  Hoffa  to  speak. 

VICE  PRESroENT  JAMES  HOFEA,  Teamsters:  Thank  you,  Sandy 

I  want  to  thank  the  Executive  Council  for  unanimously  reporting  out  this  resolution 
to  the  convention.  This  resolution  recognizes  what  the  AFL  has  said  for  many  years:  That 
the  dvil  RICO  law  was  intended  to  control  and  fight  organized  crime. 

RICO  was  never  intended  as  a  weapon  to  attack  democratic  labor  unions. 
Nevertheless,  the  RICO  law  was  used  against  the  Teamsters  union,  and  as  a  resvilt,  our 
union  has  been  under  government  control  since  1989,  12  long  years. 

During  that  time,  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars  has  been  used  to  pay  the 
salary  of  government-imposed  bureaucrats  who  feed  at  the  trough  of  the  Teamsters. 
What  happened  to  the  Teamsters  union  could  happen  to  any  union  in  this  hall  today. 

As  the  resolution  also  recognizes,  the  Teamsters  union  has  met  more  than  any 
objectives  that  have  been  imposed  by  the  1989  consent  decree.  We  have  eliminated 
any  vestiges  of  organized  crime  in  our  union.  We  have  established  Project  RISE,  an  ethics 
program.  RISE  stands  for  respect,  integrity,  strength  and  ethics,  which  includes  a  code  of 
conduct  that  will  ensure  that  the  Teamsters  imion  wiU  remain  forever  dean  and  free  of 
any  corruption. 

At  our  international  convention  hdd  in  this  very  hall  in  June,  we  adopted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  wiU  guarantee  continued  free,  fair  and  open  dections.  One  mem- 
ber, one  vote.  Our  actions  prove  that  we  can  and  are  nmning  a  dean  and  democratic 
union.  Yet,  the  United  States  government  still  refuses  to  leave  us  alone,  and  they  refuse 
to  leave  our  union. 

Our  members  deserve  once  again  to  control  their  own  union  and  their  own  destiny. 
As  Moses  said  to  Pharaoh  and  I  say  this  to  the  government,  "Let  our  people  go."  I  urge 
you,  lef  s  support  this  resolution  and  get  the  government  out  of  the  Teamsters  imion. 
(Applause) 

FELDMAN:  I  need  the  lights  up  so  I  can  see  if  there  is  anyone  at  a  microphone. 
Miaophone  2. 

TOM  KEEGEL,  IBT:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

I  echo  President  Hoffa's  thanks  for  your  support  in  this  very  important  resolution.  I 
stand  here  today  not  only  as  a  ddegate,  but  a  proud  member  for  42  years  of  our  great  union. 

We  have  just  been  recentiy  elected  by  our  1.5  million  members  in  free,  open  and 
democratic  rank-and-file  dections.  The  consent  deaee  has  taken  an  enormous  toU  on 
our  treasury,  our  morale  and  our  ability  to  expand  our  programs  throughout  much  of 
the  1990s.  The  cost  of  federal  oversight  is  now  more  than  $100  million,  which  nearly 
bankrupted  our  union. 
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But  we  have  rebuilt  our  treasviry,  and  we  have  established  a  system  of  financial 
controls  that  are  as  tight  and  efficient  as  any  in  the  labor  movement.  It  is  a  aedit  to  our 
officers  and  to  our  members  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  we  have  while 
under  government  control. 

We  are,  as  President  Hoffa  said,  miming  a  dean,  strong,  democratic  and  dynamic 
union.  It  is  long  past  the  time  for  government  to  get  out  of  our  union.  A  strong  and  free 
Teamsters  union  is  what's  best  in  the  interests  of  our  members.  A  strong  and  free 
Teamsters  union  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
And  a  strong  and  free  Teamsters  union  is  the  best  thing  for  the  working  families  of  this 
country.  I  ask  you  delegates  to  this  great  convention  to  join  with  us  in  an  effort  to  get  rid, 
of  and  out  of  our  tmion  government  control.  I  urge  adoption.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Miaophone  1. 

VICE  PRESroENT  JOHN  WILHELM,  EDERE:  Madam  Chair,  I  too  rise  to  support 
this  resolution.  I  agree  with  the  statements  by  the  president  and  the  secretary-tieasurer  of 
the  Intemational  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  but  I  want  to  speak  to  all  of  those  imions  in 
this  room  who  have  never  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  a  process  by  the  United  States 
government. 

I  speak  as  the  president  of  a  union  that  has  been  subjected  to  a  RICO  process  by  the 
United  States  government.  I  want  to  remind  all  of  those  unions  that  haven't  been 
through  that,  which  is  the  majority  of  the  unions  in  this  haU,  that  the  unions  that  have 
had  to  deal  with  this  up  until  today  are  aU  unions  who  were  subjected  to  this  kind  of  a 
process  during  the  Reagan  administration. 

We  are  once  again  dealing  with  an  administration  which  most  of  us  would  not  char- 
acterize as  pro-union. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  there's  an  unwarranted  complacency  on  the 
part  of  many  unions  in  this  hall  on  this  issue.  Many  unions  in  this  hall  assume  that  this 
kind  of  government  interference  and  government  contiol  cannot  happen  to  you.  Well,  I 
would  say  to  you  that  the  government's  use  of  this  tool — and  its  application  to  labor 
xmions — ^is  so  vague  and  so  inappropriate  and  so  much  at  the  discretion  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  that  in  an  administration  which  does  not  support  the  right 
of  working  Americans  to  a  union,  no  union  should  feel  comfortable  that  it  is  insulated  or 
protected  from  imfair  government  interference  of  precisely  the  kind  that  President  Hoffa 
has  spoken  to  you  about.  No  union  is  safe  from  this  kind  of  government  contiol. 

The  current  roimd  began  during  the  1980s,  and  we  must  aU  stick  together  to  not 
only  support  this  resolution,  but  to  follow  up  on  it  and  to  support  unions  who  are 
attacked  in  this  fashion,  or  there  wiU  be  another  rovmd  of  imions  subjected  to  this  gov- 
ernment control  during  this  decade  that  we're  in  now.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Brotiier  Wilhelm. 

I  see  no  other  speakers  at  the  miaophones,  so  I  will  put  the  question  on  Resolution  45. 
AU  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  please  say  aye. 
Those  opposed,  say  no. 

The  resolution  is  adopted,  it  soimds  to  me  imanimously.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  45   Federal  Government  Use  of  Civil  Racket- 
eering Laws  Against  Labor  Organizations 

The  United  States  Department  of  Justice  filed  the  first  civil  lawsuit  under  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act  of  1970  seeking  a  court-ordered,  govemment- 
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operated  trusteeship  over  a  labor  organization  in  1982.  In  1988  the  government  filed  a 
similar  lawsuit  against  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  and  it  has  since  pur- 
sued surular  actions  against  two  other  international  unions,  threatened  to  do  so  against 
a  third  and  filed  similar  lawsuits  seeking  similar  relief  against  more  than  a  dozen  local 
vinions  and  district  councils.  Nearly  all  of  these  cases  have  produced  settlements  in  the 
form  of  consent  deaees  or  other  agreements  providing  for  substantial  government  con- 
trol over  the  govemance  of  these  organizations,  often  for  open-ended  periods  of  time. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  formally  opposed  the  use  of  the  dvil  RICO  law  against  imions  on 
two  occasions. 

In  1987  the  Executive  Council  warned  that  "[t]here  is  no  valid  law  enforcement  justi- 
fication for  intricate  and  contrived  strategies  whose  purpose  is  to  make  it  easy  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  control  of  unions  composed  of  thousands  of  honest,  hard-working  trade 
unionists.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  government  supervision  is  synonymous  with 
the  destruction  of  free  trade  unions,  not  with  their  salvation." 

In  1991  the  Convention  called  for  reform  of  the  RICO  statute  so  it  would  serve  its 
intended  purpose  of  combating  organized  crime,  rather  than  be  wielded  as  an  "anti-trade 
union  weapon"  by  the  government  and  "undermin[e]  union  democracy  by  bypassing  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  by  allowing  the  government  to  pick  who  should  run  a  union,  there- 
by undermining  rank-and-file  members'  right  to  elect  union  officials." 

Like  the  Executive  Council  in  1987,  the  Convention  affirms  the  AFL-CIO's  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  the  principle  that  "unions  must  be  entirely  demoaatic  and  that 
union  leadership  must  be  scrupulously  honest.  We  support  full  and  vigorous  law  enforce- 
ment aimed  at  die  racketeers. .  .who  seek  to  prey  on  our  movement;  the  government  has 
an  obligation  to  trade  unions  and  their  members  to  provide  such 
enforcement... Prosecutors  have  a  full  arsenal  of  weapons  at  their  disposal  for  getting  at 
the  individuals  in  the  labor  movement  who  abuse  their  positions  of  trust.  Those  weapons 
should  be  used  in  an  effectively  targeted  fashion." 

The  AFL-CIO  is  equally  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  a  free  and  autonomous  labor 
movement  independent  from  government  control  is  essential  to  a  democratic  society. 
But  through  its  dvil  RICO  initiatives,  the  government  has  imposed  its  own  views  as  to 
what  union  structures  and  rules  best  serve  the  goal  of  union  democracy,  overriding  lawful 
and  democratically  determined  processes  guaranteed  by  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disdosure  Art  and  other  federal  laws.  And,  in  the  name  of  due  process, 
the  government  has  imposed  mechanisms  that  often  undermine  individual  rights, 
unfairly  labd  union  officers  as  "racketeers,"  embrace  the  standard  of  guilt-by-assodation, 
and  effectivdy  accord  the  goverrmient  the  authority  to  dirtate  who  may  run  for  and  be 
deded  to  union  office.  In  turn,  these  actions  have  inspired  employers  to  file  their  own 
"racketeering"  lawsuits  against  unions  that  target  legitimate  union  activities  unrdated 
to  corruption. 

The  apparatus  established  through  dvil  RICO  imposes  extreme  finandal  burdens; 
diverts  membership  dues  away  from  their  intended  use  for  organizing,  bargaining, 
contrart  enforcement,  legislative  and  other  vital  core  vmion  programs;  and  sometimes 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  organization  for  whose  benefit  the  government  daims 
to  be  acting.  The  government  has  demoristtated  littie  vmderstanding  of  or  respert  for  the 
notion  that  draining  resources  from  these  initiatives  disserves  union  members  and  under- 
mines union  solidarity  and  effectiveness. 

Experience  proves,  however,  that  the  government  has  signiflcantiy  shifted  its  focus 
from  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws — induding  the  higher,  constitutionally  based 
standard  of  proof  of  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  they  entail — to  the  more  amor- 
phous dvil  RICO  law,  and  the  laxer  burden  of  proof  it  encompasses,  as  a  prindpal 
method  to  combat  perceived  corruption  within  labor  unions.  And  this  targeting  has  been 
extremely  selective:  when  it  comes  to  the  corporate  sedor,  the  government  rardy  seeks 
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civil  RICO  culpability,  and  never  seeks  relief  in  the  form  of  a  government  monitorship  or 
operational  oversight.  Larger-scale  criminal  activity  in  corporations,  often  entailing  fraud, 
theft  and  other  offenses  involving  himdreds  of  millions,  and  even  billions,  of  dollars,  has 
become  commonplace,  but  the  government  routinely  acts  through  individual  criminal 
prosecutions  or  enforcement  of  dvil  laws  that  do  not  accord  the  government  a  gover- 
nance or  oversight  role  over  the  corporation.  In  short,  the  government  appears  to  view 
corruption  within  unions  as  systemic  and  institutional,  but  corruption  within  corpora- 
tions as  isolated  and  individual. 

All  of  these  problems  have  marked  the  government's  most  extensive  application  of 
civU  RICO,  its  13-year  intervention  in  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  The 
stated  objectives  of  the  judicial  consent  decree  issued  in  1989  were  the  removal  of  crimi- 
nal elements  from  the  Teamsters  Union  and  the  establishment  of  democratic  procedures 
to  guarantee  its  governance  by  officers  selected  by  the  members.  IXiring  the  decree's  first 
seven  years,  the  apparatus  the  decree  fostered  engaged  in  significant,  and  extremely  cost- 
ly, internal  investigations  and  prosecutions,  and  the  Teamsters  Union  significantiy 
amended  lawful  provisions  of  its  constitution  to  change  many  rules  and  procedures. 

Now,  however,  it  has  been  more  than  five  years  since  any  officer  within  the 
Teamsters  Union  has  been  charged  with  being  a  member  of  or  associating  vnth  organized 
crime.  The  Teamsters  Union  has  created  its  own  far-reaching  anti-corruption  program  to 
keep  organized  crime  out  of  the  union  and  to  ensure  that  its  officers  and  members  adhere 
to  the  highest  standards  of  conduct.  The  Teamsters  Union  has  firmly  established  a  tiadi- 
tion  of  democratic  elections,  and,  at  its  convention  this  year,  amended  its  constitution  to 
guarantee  continued  free,  fair  and  open  elections  of  officers.  All  told,  the  consent  decree 
has  cost  Teamsters  members  over  $100  million. 

Although  the  goals  of  the  consent  deaee  clearly  have  been  met,  the  government  to 
date  has  refused  to  yield  its  control  and  the  cost  to  the  vmion's  members  continues  at  the 
rate  of  $5  million  each  year.  As  a  matter  of  national  law  enforcement  policy,  government 
mechanisms  imposed  as  a  result  of  actual  or  threatened  dvU  RICO  litigation  must  termi- 
nate by  a  time  certain.  The  goals  of  the  Teamsters  consent  decree  have  now  been  secured. 
No  legitimate  reason  remains  to  justify  continued  government  intervention  in  that 
organization.  It  is  time  for  the  consent  decree  to  end  and  the  Teamsters  Union  retumed 
to  the  full  demoaatic  control  of  its  members.  And,  it  is  time  for  the  government  to 
reassess  its  dvil  RICO  enforcement  policy  so  that  it  is  fairly  and  even-handedly  applied, 
and  reserved  only  for  extiaordinary  situations. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  45) 

FELDMAN:  We  are  now  going  on  to  Resolution  46,  "Maintaining  a  Stiong 
Manufacturing  Industry,"  and  Seaetary  Gerard  will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  46  Maintaining  a  Strong 

Manufacturing  Industry 

GERARD:  Resolution  46,  "Maintaining  a  Stiong  Manufacturing  Industry,"  describes 
the  crisis  confironting  our  industrial  and  manufacturing  base  and  the  urgent  need  for 
immediate  tiade  and  tax  policy  reforms  to  rebuild  the  critical  sedors  of  sted,  auto,  rubber, 
paper,  chemical,  clothing,  garment,  dectionics  and  every  other  segment  of  our  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  sertor. 

Resolution  46  was  substituted  for  Resolutions  30  and  31  with  the  consent  of  the 
sponsor. 

On  behalf  of  the  coirmiittee,  1  move  adoption  of  Resolution  46. 
FELDMAN:  Resolution  46  has  been  moved  cind  seconded.  Miaophone  1. 
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JIM  BICKHART,  Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Area  Labor  Council:  I  rise  in  support  of 
Resolution  46  and  ask  for  unanimous  support  of  all  the  delegates  present  today  at  our 
convention. 

In  the  past  year,  18  of  the  largest  steel  companies  in  the  United  States  have  filed  for 
bankruptcy,  which  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Steelworker  union  jobs.  The 
question  before  us  is  not  free  trade  but  fair  tiade.  If  we  as  union  members  do  not  begin  to 
rebuild  our  industrial  base  in  America,  we  will  continue  to  lose  thousands  of  high-paying 
industrial  jobs  with  good  benefits.  Along  with  this,  tens  of  thousands  of  our  retirees  will 
continue  to  lose  their  much-needed  health  benefits. 

I  ask  you,  what  is  the  legacy  we  are  going  to  leave  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  if  this  trend  continues?  Low-paying,  dead-end  jobs  with  no  benefits?  No,  I  don't 
believe  this  is  labor's  destiny.  But  if  we  do  not  begin  to  rebuild  our  industrial  base  in 
America,  indeed,  that  is  the  direction  we'U  be  heading  toward. 

My  Steelworkers  international  president,  Leo  Gerard,  has  led  our  union  in  the  good 
fight  to  save  our  industrial  basis  in  America.  Today,  we  ask  you  to  join  our  fight.  Our 
government  must  recognize  that  a  stiong  domestic  steel  industry  and  industrial  base  is 
essential  to  America's  national  and  economic  security. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  fellow  delegates  not  only  to  support  Resolution  46,  but  I  ask  you, 
Ms.  Chairman,  that  the  AFL-CIO  set  this  resolution  as  a  priority  issue  in  labor's  agenda  in 
the  year  2002.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  2. 

BURGA:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  this  issue  is  not  just  about  the  steel  industry — I've  been  a 
member  of  the  Steelworkers  union  since  I  was  18  years  of  age  and  I'm  damn  proud  of  it. 
But  this  issue  goes  far  beyond  that. 

Whether  it's  the  pottery  industry  in  southeast  Ohio,  the  mbber  industry  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  Huffy  Bicycle  in  Salina,  Ohio,  all  of  these  manufacturing  concems  and  UNTTE's 
members  in  the  garment  industry.  When  they  lose  their  jobs,  when  that  industrial  base 
goes  down,  what  about  the  other  employees  that  are  still  working? 

While  I've  been  a  Steelworker  all  these  years,  I've  been  a  central  body  and  a  state 
federation  officer  for  many  years  as  well,  and  I  don't  believe  any  of  the  public  service  or 
building  trades  sectors  in  Ohio  will  object  when  I  say  it  affects  them  as  well.  If  we  lose  the 
industrial  base,  we  lose  our  tax  base.  If  the  standard  of  living  goes  down  for  auto  workers 
and  steelworkers  and  textile  workers,  that  standard  of  living  will  go  down  for  everyone  else. 

In  Salina,  Ohio,  it  has  happened.  Huffy  Bicycle,  a  major  manufacturer  in  that  county, 
they  now  make  their  bicycles  in  China.  They  went  to  Mexico  first.  What  do  you  think 
the  economy  is  in  that  county?  Every  public  worker  there  has  stmggled  since  then. 

So,  brotiiers  and  sisters,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution,  as  I  think  everyone  in  this 
haU  wiU  do.  And  every  segment  of  the  labor  movement  should  certainly  support  this 
because,  as  Brother  Roberts  said  a  while  ago,  it  isn't  just  any  selfish  matter,  but  an  injury 
to  one  is  an  injury  to  all.  And  now  we're  talking  about  entire  industries  and  entire  sec- 
tions of  our  economy,  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  were  said  this  morning  about  the 
vitality  of  the  steel  industry,  the  necessity  of  it;  that  if  we  lose  it  and  we  have  to  rely  on 
China  to  make  our  steel  to  build  our  war  equipment,  how  are  we  going  to  survive  then? 

So  I  ask  for  you  to  support  this  resolution,  as  I'm  sure  you  wiU.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Madam  Chair.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  SACCO,  Seafarers:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I'm 
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president  of  the  Seafarers  International  Union  and  president  of  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department,  I  urge  unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  speaks  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  this 
nation,  the  loss  of  our  industrial  base.  This  country's  manufacturing  capacity  is  part  of  its 
strength,  and  that  strength  is  eroding,  as  you  have  heard  from  the  previous  speakers,  in 
auto,  aerospace,  steel,  textiles  and  others. 

We  in  the  Maritime  Trades  Department  and  the  SIU  have  a  particular  stake  in  keep- 
ing a  strong  steel-making  capacity  in  the  United  States.  After  all,  our  Great  Lakes  vessels 
carry  ore  that  produces  the  steel.  It  is  our  ships  that  should  be  built  with  American  steel. 
It  was  steel  made  in  the  United  States  that  built  this  country  and  made  it  a  great  one. 
And  it  should  be  no  different  today. 

When  our  building  and  constmction  trade  brothers  and  sisters  rebuild  New  York,  it 
should  be  done  with  American  steel  made  by  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  (Applause) 

And  beyond  rebuilding  New  York,  this  nation  needs  a  strong  steel  industry  for  our 
national  security.  In  every  war,  in  every  national  emergency,  in  every  threat  to  our 
national  defense,  this  nation  must  have  a  strong  manufacturing  base. 

You've  heard  Steve  Yokich  talk  about  the  auto  industry  and  its  capacity.  What  hap- 
pens when  we  have  to  transfer  the  auto  industry  from  maldng  cars  to  making  tanks,  the 
steel  industry  to  biuld  ships,  the  air  industry  from  building  planes  for  our  national 
defense?  Believe  me,  I  know  what  it  is,  I'm  involved  in  it  right  now. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  in  a  crisis  we  can  count  on  steel  being  carried  on  Liberian 
ships  with  foreign  crews?  I  don't  think  so.  (Applause) 

In  a  crisis,  we  must  coxmt  on  the  steel  industry  in  this  country,  we  must  count  on 
our  domestic  transportation  system.  This  is  national  security.  This  is  economic  security. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  Department  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  and  build  this  nation's  manufacturing  base.  Together  let's  keep  America  strong. 
(Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you. 

I  now  will  call  on  Vice  President  Leo  Gerard,  who  has  asked  to  speak  on  this  resolution. 
GERARD:  Thank  you  very  much,  sister. 

Let  me  try  as  passionately  as  I  can  to  talk  about  the  crisis  in  one  of  America's  basic 
industries.  Currently  40  percent  of  America's  steel-making  capacity  is  in  either  Chapter  1 1 
bankmptcy.  Chapter  7  bankmptcy  or  has  faced  liquidation  in  the  last  18  months. 

In  18  months,  we've  lost  13  million  tons  of  capacity.  None  of  that  capacity  has  been 
replaced  with  increased  domestic  consumption.  It's  been  replaced  by  illegally  subsidized 
dxmiped  foreign  steel. 

I  don't  know  if  some  of  you  saw  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  They  took  it  under  their,  I 
guess,  control  to  call  me  a  protectionist.  Well,  you  know  what?  I  am  a  protectionist.  And 
I  don't  know  why  we  let  Republicans  tum  good  words  into  bad  words. 

I  was  elected  by  our  members  to  protect  their  standard  of  living.  I  was  elected  by  ovir 
members  to  protect  their  quality  of  life.  I  was  elected  by  our  members  to  fight  like  hell  for 
their  good  jobs.  I  was  elected  by  our  members  to  fight  like  hell  for  America's  manufactur- 
ing base,  and  if  that  means  we've  got  to  fight  to  protect  something,  I  view  that  as  a  badge 
of  honor,  not  as  a  sin.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  right  now  today,  think  about  this.  We  could  not  rebuild  the 
World  Trade  Center  with  American  steel.  If  we  wanted  to  build  a  new  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  we  couldn't  bmld  that  with  American  steel,  and  that  wire  that's  holding  it  up  we 
could  not  get  in  America.  If  we  were  to  have  a  new  transportation  policy  to  move  to 
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high-speed  rails  in  the  highly  populated  corridors  of  America,  we  could  not  buUd  and 
make  that  rail  in  America. 

If  there  was  to  be  an  energy  policy  that  would  bring  about  huge  gas  lines  and  new 
petrochemical  plants,  we  would  not  be  able  to  buUd  those  gas  lines  and  petrochemical 
plants  with  American  steel.  1  believe  that  that's  a  tragedy.  1  believe  that's  a  loss  of 
economic  power.  I  believe  those  are  jobs  worth  fighting  for. 

And  that  isn't  happening  just  in  the  steel  industry.  My  good  friends  in  the  Auto 
Workers  and  my  friend  Steve  Yokich  has  told  you  about  whaf  s  happened  in  the  auto 
industry  and  the  auto  parts  sector.  My  friend  Boyd  Young  at  PACE  will  teU  you  whaf  s 
happened  in  the  petrochemical  and  the  paper  sector.  My  friend  Tom  Buffenbarger  will 
tell  you  what  happened  in  aerospace  and  in  the  manufacturing  sector  they  represent 
Bruce  Raynor  will  teU  you,  everybody  who  leads  a  manufacturing  union,  Morty  Bahr  will 
tell  you,  that  the  heart  of  America  has  been  ripped  out,  is  being  ripped  out.  And  sisters 
and  brothers,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It's  being  ripped  out  by  politicians,  both  friend 
and  foe,  sitting  on  their  ass  and  making  excuses  for  doing  nothing. 

We've  got  a  political  program,  but  let  me  tell  you,  there  will  be  no  support  from 
Steelworkers  for  any  politician  that  doesn't  view  America's  manufacturing  base  as  the  core 
of  this  country.  I  don't  give  a  damn  whether  they  call  themselves  my  friend.  If  they're 
not  prepared  to  fight  for  American  workers'  jobs,  I'm  not  prepared  and  our  union  is  not 
prepared  to  fight  for  them.  (Applause) 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  about  something  that  BUI  Burga  said.  If  anyone  sits  in  this 
room  or  any  other  room  and  doesn't  see  the  link  and  the  connection  through  their  heart 
and  through  their  future  going  through  America's  manufacturing  economy,  then  you've 
got  terrible  lessons  ahead  of  you  to  learn. 

Come  with  me  next  week  to  Cleveland.  We  were  in  court  yesterday  and  today  fight- 
ing the  company  in  bankruptcy  court  to  keep  them  from  wiping  out  our  collective  agree- 
ment, keeping  them  from  trying  to  wipe  out  retiree  health  care  benefits  for  dose  to 
80,000  retirees  and  their  dependents. 

As  they've  run  LTV  into  the  ground,  as  steel  has  been  dumped  from  country  after 
country,  over  136  findings  by  the  FTC  of  illegally  dumped  and  subsidized  steel  into  this 
coimtry,  and  for  five  years  our  government  did  not  act.  And  they  call  the  Steelworkers 
protectionists  for  initiating  those  complaints. 

As  we  speak,  we're  waiting  for  an  ITC  remedy.  We  have  600,000  retirees  and  their 
dependents  sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  their  hospital  beds 
every  day,  because  without  that  remedy  those  600,000  retirees  wiU  lose  their  health  care, 
as  will  their  dependents. 

Come  with  me  to  LTV  in  Cleveland  next  week  if  this  company  goes  into  liquidation. 
Walk  with  me  through  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and  talk  to  the  teachers  who  know 
Cleveland's  tax  base  will  be  gone.  Walk  with  me  through  the  hospital  corridors  that  our 
members  will  no  longer  be  able  to  attend  because  they  have  no  health  care. 

And  also  walk  with  me  into  the  plant.  Because  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  this  judge  and  this 
company  think  that  they're  going  to  put  LTV  into  a  cold  shutdown  and  destroy  a  steel 
company  that  was  producing  steel  at  the  time  of  its  closure  at  1.98  man-hours  per  ton, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  if  they  think  that  they're  going  to  shut  that  down 
without  a  fight,  they  can  damn  well  go  to  hell.  We're  going  to  go  into  those  plants  and  if 
we  have  to — (Applause) — if  we  have  to,  we'U  stay  in  them.  We'll  ask  the  dty  to  give  us  gas 
and  electridty.  We'll  stay  there  and  oU  the  machines  and  we'll  stay  there  and  keep  the 
equipment  humming  while  we  go  look  for  a  buyer.  Because  those  are  jobs  worth  fighting 
for.  Those  aren't  jobs  that  any  of  us  should  walk  away  from. 

These  jobs  in  America  are  the  jobs  that  built  the  middle  class.  We've  lost  5  million 
of  them  in  the  last  five  years.  And  I  haven't  heard  enough  whimpering,  I  haven't  heard 
enough  whining,  I  haven't  heard  enough  screaming  from  dther  our  friends  or  our  foes 
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in  Washington. 

Damn  it  all,  it's  time  to  stand  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  industrial  America. 
That's  what  made  America  strong,  not  giving  our  jobs  away  to  the  lowest-paid  countries, 
to  the  lowest  environmentally  supported  coimtries.  If  having  no  wages,  having  no  envi- 
roimiental  protection,  having  no  protection  for  workers  would  have  made  a  nation 
strong,  Bangladesh  would  be  the  strongest  nation  on  Earth.  It's  not,  America  is.  And 
damn  it,  lef  s  fight  for  those  jobs.  (Standing  ovation) 

FELDMAN:  OK  Microphone  1. 

JIM  BOWEN,  West  Virginia  AFL-CIO:  Yes,  Madam  Chairperson,  I'm  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  AR--CIO  and  a  42-year  member  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
In  West  Virginia  we  know  the  pain  and  suffering  of  lost  jobs.  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
in  bankruptcy,  glass  plants  are  dosed,  miners'  jobs  have  been  lost,  chemical  plants  have 
been  shut  down,  light  manufacturing  plants  shut  down  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

They  went  down  based  on  the  failed  policies  of  our  goverrmient,  not  because  of  the 
productive  workers  or  their  unions.  We  need  to  wake  up  America  and  we  need  to  wake  it 
up  now  to  this  problem. 

Now  our  country  is  involved  in  the  war  on  tenorists.  It  is  that  much  more  important 
to  stop  the  bleeding  of  America's  manufacturing  industries.  This  nation  has  lost  more 
than  1.3  million  manufacturing  jobs  since  July  2000,  not  too  long  ago. 

In  October,  it  was  15  consecutive  months  of  manufacturing  job  losses,  with  approxi- 
mately 142,000  jobs  on  the  chopping  block.  And  in  every  sector,  it's  the  same  story.  As 
President  Gerard  said,  he  has  explained  without  question  the  crisis  in  the  steel  industry. 

As  my  good  friend  Bill  Burga  from  Ohio  said,  if  s  not  only  affecting  us  in  manufac- 
turing, it  affects  everyone  in  this  room,  no  matter  what  category,  the  firemen  and  the 
police  because  of  the  tax  base  loss,  the  construction  workers  because  of  the  inability  to 
build  and  just  on  and  on  and  on. 

Our  government  for  more  than  two  decades  tried  to  have  Washington  embark  on  a 
crusade  to  deregulate  the  world  economy.  Today,  after  20  years  of  global  economic  dereg- 
ulation, after  NAFTA  and  GATT  and  the  WTO,  after  the  World  Bank's  assistance  strategies, 
these  prophecies  have  failed. 

As  Brother  Gerard  has  explained  steel,  let  me  just  cover  for  a  moment  a  few  other 
industries.  In  apparel  and  textiles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  have  lost  their  jobs 
over  this  last  decade.  Last  year,  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  was  in 
automotive  products,  and  auto  employment  fell  by  nearly  50,000,  despite  a  record  year 
for  vehicle  sales. 

For  the  last  decade,  the  tiansfer  of  production  and  technological  jobs  in  our  aero- 
space industry  has  happened.  Boeing  is  moving  out  of  America,  and  thousands  of  those 
jobs  will  be  gone  to  other  countries.  There  has  been  chronic  dumping  in  the  paper  indus- 
try, and  it's  created  a  loss  of  30-some  thousand  jobs. 

FELDMAN:  Brother,  1  have  to  ask  you  to  bring  yourself  to  a  conclusion. 

BOWEN:  1  will  in  a  few  moments.  Madam  Chairperson. 

FELDMAN:  Well,  in  a  littie  less  than  a  few  moments  would  be  good. 

BOWEN:  Yes.  Well,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  The  American  union  movement  calls  on 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  do  something  about  this  problem.  Resolution  46  has 
14  points  of  needed  action,  and  1  would  ask  each  person  here  to  review  those  points. 

We  need  to  straighten  this  problem  up  for  our  coxmtry,  our  working  families  and  the 
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communities  they  live  in.  Let's  make  Resolution  46  a  living  action  document.  Put 
America  back  to  work  now.  Thank  you. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  this  is  a  very  important  resolution,  but  we  also  have  impor- 
tant business  coming  up  right  after  it.  I'm  going  to  go  through  the  speakers  who  are 
presently  standing  at  miaophones,  and  then  imless  there  is  objection,  I'm  going  to  move 
to  a  vote.  Miaophone  2. 

EDGAR  ROMNEY,  UNITE:  Madam  Chairperson,  first,  let  me  thank  the  many 
delegates  who  have  stopped  by  our  booth  aaoss  the  hall  to  not  only  look  at  the  products 
that  are  made  by  union  workers  aaoss  this  country,  but  also  to  purchase  some  of  those 
products,  but  we  need  to  do  more. 

Our  purpose  was  not  coming  here  to  sell  garments.  Our  purpose  was  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  kinds  of  products  that  are  made  by  union  workers  in  this  country.  We  ask 
you  also  to  go  back  and  support  the  apparel  workers  in  this  country,  the  union  apparel 
workers  in  this  coimtry,  because  their  livelihoods  depend  upon  it.  Talk  about  our  "Made 
in  New  York"  campaign.  Talk  about  our  procurement  campaign.  But  there  are  other 
problems  that  garment  workers  face  in  connection  with  this  resolution.  You  have  heard 
other  speakers  talk  about  the  loss  of  jobs  in  many  industries  and,  indeed,  in  the  apparel 
industry,  as  well. 

Well,  I'm  here  today  to  testify  before  you  to  tell  you  about  the  experience  of  some 
garment  workers  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  workers  that  1  represent  primarily  in  a 
place  called  Chinatown  tn  the  dty  of  New  York  less  than  a  mile  away  from  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

We  were  having  problems  long  before  September  11th.  It's  interesting  to  note  that 
very  recently,  our  economists  from  Yale  and  Harvard  realized  that  we  were  in  a  recession, 
but  if  you  went  to  talk  to  garment  workers  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  they  could  have  told 
you  that  we  were  in  a  recession  many,  many,  many  months  ago  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  lost  their  jobs  considerably  because  of  what  has  happened  to  us. 

We  have  experienced  devastating  losses  in  jobs  because  of  our  trade  policies  with  our 
government,  because  of  the  fact  that  China  has  come  into  the  WTO,  and  we  haven't  seen 
anything  yet  if  we  don't  stop  it  and  stop  it  now. 

And  what  happens  to  a  garment  worker,  a  Chinese  American  who  has  come  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  to  ensure  a  better  way  of  life  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families?  Not  only  do  they  lose  their  jobs,  but  they  lose  the  ability  to  make  a  living. 

Many  of  these  workers  don't  have  transferable  skills  so  that  they  coiild  go  on  and 
earn  another  kind  of  living,  a  living  in  another  industry  if  it's  possible.  Many  of  them  are 
not  able  to  do  that.  We  have  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  stand  up  and  speak  out 
to  protect  jobs  of  garment  workers  dear  across  this  country. 

So  I  support  this  resolution  very  enthusiastically  and  very  aggressivdy,  because  if  we 
don't  do  something  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  manufacturing  base,  if  we  don't  do  some- 
thing to  ensure  that  garment  workers  in  this  country  will  be  able  to  continue  to  make  a 
living  by  producing  appard,  we're  going  to  see  a  cadre  of  people  not  only  in  Chinatown 
and  New  York,  but  in  Los  Angeles  and  California  and  Miami  and  other  places  around 
this  country. 

We're  going  to  having  serious  problems  where  the  people  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  living  for  themsdves  and  their  families.  Let's  stand  up,  and  let's  be  loud  in 
supporting  workers  for  their  jobs  and  for  the  manufacturing  base  in  this  country.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Miaophone  3. 
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VICE  PRESroENT  MICHAEL  MONROE,  Painters  and  Allied  Trades:  I  want 
to  stand  to  make  the  final  connection  on  this  resolution.  It  was  alluded  to  earlier,  but  I 
want  to  embellish. 

My  union  has  been  here  over  100  years.  We  have  employers  who  for  over  100  years 
fed  their  families  and  the  workers  that  worked  for  them  by  maintaining  the  steel  industry 
in  their  plants.  Why  now  in  my  union  do  1  have  100-year-long  contractors  who  are  out 
of  business  and  no  longer  have  a  way  to  feed  their  families?  As  a  building  tradesman  and 
as  a  unionist,  I  stand  to  support  this  resolution  and  the  Steelworkers  like  they  have  sup- 
ported us.  God  bless  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  OK.  Microphone  1. 

IAN  ROBERTSON,  Southern  Arizona  Central  Labor  Council:  Madam 
Chairman,  we've  heard  the  stories  what's  happening  in  the  steel  industry.  1  just  want 
to  draw  a  little  bit  of  attention  to  the  grand  state  of  Arizona,  the  Copper  State. 

1  work  in  the  copper  mines.  In  the  last  three  years,  half  of  the  mines  have  closed. 
Those  that  are  continuing  to  work  are  mnning  at  50  percent  production,  and  to  keep 
the  time  down,  1  will  just  end  with  that.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Microphone  2. 

ROBERTS:  Madam  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that  what  we're  really  talking  about 
here  is  the  house  that  Lewis  built  in  1935.  That  house  included  the  Steelworkers,  the 
Auto  Workers,  the  Rubber  Workers,  Textile  Workers,  in  the  formation  of  CIO. 

And  it  occurs  to  me  and  1  am  reminded  that  when  the  sit-down  strikes  took  place  in 
Michigan,  not  many  folks  supported  that  other  than  Lewis  and  the  CIO.  I  am  reminded 
that  Lewis  traveled  there,  and  when  asked  where  he  stood,  Lewis  said,  "We  stand  squarely 
with  these  sit-down  strikers." 

Today,  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  very  proud  to  say  that  we  stand  squarely  with  the 
Steelworkers  and  the  Auto  Workers  and  the  other  manufacturing  unions  in  their  fight  to 
preserve  the  house  that  Lewis  built. 

What  is  the  challenge  to  us  today  is  one  of  how  long.  How  long,  brothers  and  sisters, 
is  the  question  for  you.  How  long  will  we  stand  by  as  Auto  Workers  lose  their  jobs?  How 
long?  Not  long. 

How  long  wiU  we  stand  by  as  Steelworkers  lose  their  jobs?  How  long?  Not  long. 

How  long  wiU  we  stand  by  as  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  apparel  textile  industry 
lose  their  jobs?  How  long?  Not  long. 

There's  an  answer  to  this.  There's  an  answer  to  this.  You  know,  Gandhi  marched, 
Jesus  marched,  Moses  marched;  and  Moses  didn't  send  Pharaoh  no  e-mail  or  fax. 
(Applause) 

1  believe  Moses  went  to  see  Pharaoh.  And  1  believe  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity,  in  the 
spirit  of  unity,  we  need  to  march  with  these  Steelworkers  and  stand  with  these 
Steelworkers.  And  1  say  today:  "United  we  stand,  divided  we'll  fall.  A  wrong  to  one  is  a 
wrong  to  all." 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you. 

I  see  no  other  speakers.  I  see  no  other  speakers  at  the  microphones.  So  I  will  put 
Resolution  46  to  a  vote. 

All  those  in  favor  of  Resolution  46,  please  say  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no? 

Resolution  46  is  unanimously  adopted  by  this  body.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 
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(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolutions  covered  by 
it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  46   Maintaining  a  Strong 

Manufacturing  Industry 

A  vibrant  and  robust  manufacturing  and  industrial  base  is  central  to  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic strength  and  financial  independence.  But  manufacturing  has  been  under  a  long 
and  sustained  assault.  The  architects  of  United  States  monetary  and  trade  policies, 
through  the  calculated  promotion  of  deregulated  global  trade  and  excessive  capital 
mobility,  have  crippled  American  manufacturing,  inaeased  inequality  both  within  and 
between  countries,  and  subordinated  both  our  national  sovereignty  and  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  economy  to  the  interests  of  multinational  conglomerates  and  Wall 
Street  financiers. 

Symptomatic  of  the  crisis  we  are  in,  the  nation  has  lost  more  than  1.3  million 
manufacturing  jobs  since  July  2000.  October  marked  the  15th  consecutive  month  of 
manufacturing  job  loss,  with  142,000  jobs  on  the  chopping  block.  Every  sector  has  its 
story:  For  example,  25  of  the  nation's  steel  manufacturers  are  in  bankruptcy,  with  two- 
thirds  of  those  having  been  declared  in  the  11  months  between  mid-November  2000 
and  mid-October  2001. 

That  the  nation's  manufacturing  sector  should  ever  be  in  such  a  critical  state  is 
profoundly  worrisome.  But  that  our  government's  tax  and  trade  policies  should  continue 
to  hammer  our  manufacturing  and  industrial  base  now,  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  dangerous  war,  is  perilous  and  foolhardy  in  the  extreme.  Almost  daily,  the 
president  and  other  leaders  warn  that  we  are  in  a  war  on  terrorism  for  the  long  haul,  with 
conflicts  that  are  likely  to  intensify  and  to  spread.  To  go  down  this  path  with  a  deteriorat- 
ing industrial  base  poses  a  grave  threat  to  national  security:  we  can  neither  engage  the 
enemy  successfully  nor  provide  effective  defenses  at  home  unless  we  end  the  war  on 
manufacturing  and  commit  to  rebuilding  the  nation's  industrial  base.  In  short,  it  is 
time — past  time — for  a  manufacturing  renaissance. 

A  Parade  of  Failed  Policies 

More  than  two  decades  ago,  policymakers  in  Washington  embarked  on  a  crusade  to 
deregulate  the  world  economy.  Declaring  the  United  States  a  "post-industrial"  economy, 
advocates  of  global  economic  integration  predicted  that  "everyone  wiU  win"  in  their  new 
world  order.  "Free  trade"  would  eliminate  poverty  and  inequality  in  the  developing  world 
and  simultaneously  spark  massive  job  aeation  in  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
economies. 

Today,  after  20  years  of  global  economic  deregulation — after  NAFTA  and  GATT  and 
the  WTO;  after  World  Bank  "assistance  stiategies"  and  International  Monetary  Fund 
"structural  adjustment"  programs — these  prophecies  have  proved  false.  Around  the 
world,  scant  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  poverty,  the  rich  have  simply  gotten 
richer  and  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  20  years  of  globalization  since  1980  has 
been  substantially  lower  than  in  the  previous  20  years  of  regulated  trade. 

Our  government's  policies  have  actively  undermined  manufacturing  by  encouraging 
imports  and  the  transfer  of  manufacturing  jobs  offshore.  The  nation's  steadily  growing 
tiade  deficit  mushroomed  to  unprecedented  levels  following  the  implementation  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  in  1994  and  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  the  next  year.  The  toU  on  U.S.  employment  has  been 
massive.  From  1994  to  2000,  successively  larger  waves  of  uncontioUed  imports  have  wiped 
out  5  million  American  jobs,  including  2  million  in  manvifacturing,  another  400,000  in 
mining,  forestry,  agriculture  and  transportation,  and  many  in  services,  government,  trade 
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and  construction.  NAFTA  alone  has  cost  the  U.S.  economy  766,000  jobs,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  them  in  manufacturing,  and  reverberations  from  the  deepening  deficit — 
which  reached  $439  billion  last  year — and  the  chronic  decline  of  manufacturing  are 
apparent  in  stagnating  wages,  increased  inequality  and  the  closure  of  a  once-vital  avenue 
to  prosperity  for  millions  of  working  Americans. 

Nor  has  NAFTA  delivered  on  its  promises  for  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Inaeasing 
capital  mobility  has  transformed  the  developing  world  into  a  cut-rate  assembly  platform 
for  globe-spanning  conglomerates,  accelerating  the  race  to  the  bottom  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  as  workers  everywhere  are  forced  to  compete  with  each  other. 
Mexican  workers  have  experienced  wage  cuts  of  25  percent  or  more,  and  infamous 
maquiladora  plants  have  spread  along  the  border,  shamelessly  trampling  workers'  rights 
and  despoiling  the  environment. 

In  1995,  the  World  Trade  Organization  was  established  to  govern  the  global  economy 
and  enforce  its  "laws"— the  trade  agreements  that  have  shredded  nearly  all  restrictions  on 
capital  mobility  and  corporate  power,  curtailed  the  ability  of  governments  at  every  level 
to  regulate  in  the  public  interest  and  subordinated  the  sovereignty  of  nations  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  the  profits  and  patents  of  investors  and  corporations. 

The  WTO  has  created  a  global  system  of  enforceable  rules  wherein  corporations  have 
aU  the  rights,  governments  have  all  the  obligations  and  democracy  is  left  in  the  dust — 
where  it  is  easier  to  take  action  against  a  country  that  violates  corporate  patent  laws  than 
against  a  corporation  that  illegally  employs  child  labor.  Under  this  system,  unelected  tri- 
bunals secretly  judge  every  country's  laws  and  regulations  for  their  "WTO-compliance." 
"Offenses"  against  the  WTO  have  included  a  Clean  Air  Act  that  prevents  the  importation 
of  high-poUutant  fuels,  the  refusal  to  import  goods  produced  with  child  or  slave  labor 
and  resistance  to  importing  genetically  engineered  foods.  There  is  no  due  process  and  no 
appeal — "offending"  nations  must  change  their  laws  to  accept  WTO  judgments  or  face 
harsh  economic  sanctions. 

The  Bush  administiation's  tiade  policies  will  only  exacerbate  the  present  manufactur- 
ing crisis.  Just  as  the  International  Trade  Commission  has  finally  recognized  the  severe 
damage  that  imports  and  unfair  foreign  tiade  practices  have  wrought  on  our  steel 
industry  and  is  preparing  to  recommend  remedies  under  our  domestic  tiade  laws,  the 
administiation  has  put  these  very  same  domestic  tiade  laws  up  for  sale  at  the  WTO.  At 
the  Fourth  WTO  Ministerial  in  Doha,  Qatar,  our  tiade  representative  refused  to  press  for 
any  progress  on  workers'  rights,  but  he  agreed  to  open  up  negotiations  to  weaken  our 
domestic  tiade  laws.  These  laws  prevent  and  redress  unfair  tiade  practices  such  as  dump- 
ing products  below  market  price  and  unfairly  subsidizing  exports  to  our  market,  and  they 
provide  the  only  solid,  vmilateral  protection  against  vmfair  tiade  practices  for  workers  and 
industries  in  this  country.  The  WTO  already  has  mled  a  number  of  times  against  our 
domestic  tiade  remedy  laws,  and  the  stated  purpose  of  almost  every  other  WTO  member 
in  securing  new  negotiations  on  these  issues  is  to  further  weaken  our  laws.  Once  these 
negotiations  are  launched,  the  United  States  will  be  on  the  defensive,  and  our  tiade  laws 
will  be  up  on  the  auction  block. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administiation  is  pushing  to  expand  NAFTA  to  the  rest  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA).  Just  like  in  the 
WTO,  protections  for  workers'  rights  and  the  environment  are  off  the  table  in  the  FTAA 
negotiations,  and  weakening  our  tiade  laws  is  a  cential  part  of  the  agenda. 

After  betiaying  workers  in  every  tiade  forum  imaginable,  the  administiation  now 
wants  Congress  to  grant  it  Fast  Track  authority.  Fast  Track  allows  the  administiation  to 
negotiate  tiade  agreements  without  meaningful  congressional  oversight,  and  then  ram  the 
agreements  through  the  legislative  process  with  no  amendments  and  only  limited  debate. 
Denying  the  administiation  Fast  Track  is  the  most  important  thing  Congress  can  do  to 
preserve  our  domestic  tiade  laws  and  regain  conttol  over  our  international  tiade  policies. 
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The  problems  confronting  our  nation's  manufacturing  sector  and  developing  coim- 
tries  are  compounded  by  the  failed  policies  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and 
the  World  Bank.  These  bodies  have  consistently  imposed  "structural  adjmtment  policies" 
(SAPs) — ^mandates  to  reduce  wages  and  pensions,  dismantle  public  services  and  prevent 
national  governments  from  adopting  measures  to  protect  their  economies  from  interna- 
tional instability.  The  result — from  Latin  America  to  Asia  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union — has  been  to  cripple  domestic  consumption  and  encourage  exports,  in  effect 
using  the  tax  dollars  of  America's  workers  to  further  vindermine  U.S.  manufacturing. 

Finally,  persistent  neglect  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
has  allowed  the  doUar  to  appreciate  massively  against  the  cunendes  of  all  our  trading 
partners.  American  manufacturing  is  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  but  even  it  caruiot 
compete  when  hobbled  by  an  over-valued  dollar  that  puts  it  at  a  30  percent  cost  disad- 
vantage. Manufacturing  companies  also  have  been  given  an  added  incentive  to  shift 
production  offshore  to  take  advantage  of  depreciated  currencies. 

The  Price  We  Have  Paid 

Neither  industry  revitalization  efforts  nor  enhanced  worker  productivity  has  served  to 
avert  the  assault  on  American  manufacturing  or  to  stem  massive  job  loss.  No  sector  has 
been  unscathed  in  this  onslaught. 

In  the  1980s,  the  American  steel  industry  revitalized  itself  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Steelworkers,  coupled  with  a  record  $60  billion  in  capital  spending.  As  a  result  of  that 
ttansformation,  the  American  steel  industry  became  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  producers  of  high-quality  steel  in  the  world.  This  revolution  was  not  without 
cost  to  workers:  The  ensuing  shut  down  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  industry's  produc- 
tive capacity  resulted  in  lay-offs  or  retirements  of  287,000  American  steelworkers,  56  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  workforce.  But  despite  these  improvements  and  investments,  the 
United  States  again  has  become  a  global  dumping  ground  for  foreign  steel,  and  the  federal 
government's  tardy  response  has  greatiy  exacerbated  the  situation.  In  the  two  years  after 
the  Commerce  Department  issued  a  groundbreaking  1999  report  identifying  root  causes 
of  the  American  steel  crisis,  18  domestic  steel  companies  were  forced  into  bankruptcy, 
20,000  steelworkers  lost  their  jobs  and  a  dozen  steel  mills  were  shut  down.  At  the  end  of 
2000,  steel  was  at  its  lowest  capacity  use  level  in  more  than  two  decades.  More  than  40 
percent  of  the  nation's  steel-making  capacity  is  in  bankruptcy,  putting  at  risk  the  health 
and  retirement  benefits  of  600,000  retirees.  If  these  companies  fail,  1  million  individuals 
wiU  lose  out.  This  unabated  hemorrhaging  of  steel-making  capacity  and  jobs  puts  at  risk 
the  futures  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  and  retirees  and  their  families  and  their 
communities. 

In  apparel  and  textiles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  United  States  have 
lost  their  jobs  over  the  last  decade.  Today,  approximately  80  percent  of  all  apparel  sold 
here  is  produced  outside  the  country.  Flawed  trade  agreements  have  inspired  a  handful 
of  larger  retailers  to  move  these  jobs  into  offshore  sweatshops  where  workers  are  denied 
their  most  fundamental  rights,  are  often  paid  only  permies  per  hour  and  are  forced  to 
endure  abusive  and  dangerous  conditions.  Most  often,  the  victims  are  young  women 
and  children. 

Last  year,  more  than  a  quarter  of  th^  U.S.  tiade  deficit  was  in  automotive  products, 
and  automobile  employment  fell  by  nearly  50,000  despite  a  record  year  for  vehicle  sales. 
Since  1993,  the  U.S.  deficit  in  automotive  trade  with  Mexico  has  soared  from  $3.6  bUlion 
to  $20  billion.  During  the  five  years  of  the  auto  agreement  with  Japan  that  expired  last 
year,  the  trade  deficit  grew  from  $33  billion  to  $40  bUlion.  A  similar  auto  agreement  with 
Korea  has  had  similar  outcomes,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of  about  $5  billion  last  year. 

For  the  last  decade,  the  transfer  of  production  and  technology  offshore  increasingly 
has  injured  our  aerospace  industry.  Boeing  recentiy  transfened  assets  of  the  world's  largest 
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airaaft  machinery  center  in  St.  Louis  to  the  GKN  Corporation  of  Great  Britain. 
Thousands  of  U.S.  defense  jobs  will  now  be  moved  to  Asia,  Europe  and  former  Soviet  bloc 
countries.  Boeing  also  has  transferred  critical  components,  such  as  wings,  rudders  and 
fuselage  panels,  to  Mainland  China  as  "offsets"  for  futvire  aircraft  purchases  by  China. 
This  new  Chinese  production  uses  technology  supplied  by  the  former  North  American 
Rockwell  Corporation.  Other  major  aerospace  suppliers,  such  General  Electric,  Lockheed 
Martin  and  United  Technology  Corporation,  are  all  sending  high-skill  high-wage  jobs 
offshore  to  take  advantage  of  weak  trade  laws  and  quality  compliance  loopholes.  Boeing 
proudly  proclaims  itself  a  "global"  production  company  in  its  sales  promotions,  whUe 
also  pressing  the  U.S.  government  for  tax  and  tariff  relief  for  these  sales.  American  work- 
ers are  therefore  asked  to  finance  destruction  of  their  jobs. 

There  has  been  chronic  dumping  of  paper  in  U.S.  markets  by  East  Asian  producers 
following  the  financial  crisis  of  1997.  This  has  caused  as  many  as  40  pulp  and  paper 
facilities  to  dose,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  30,000  jobs.  The  paper  converting  sector  has  lost 
jobs  as  these  have  shifted  to  Mexico  and  East  Asia  owing  to  favorable  tariff  treatment 
granted  by  NAFTA  and  the  WTO  agreement. 

How  We  Must  Respond 

The  American  union  movement  calls  on  Congress  and  the  Bush  administration  to  act 
promptly  and  effectively  to  maintain  American  manufacturing  jobs  and  restore  our 
industrial  base.  Among  the  actions  Congress  and  the  president  must  take  are  the  following: 

■  Our  huge  trade  deficit  is  entirely  in  manufactured  goods.  Our  trade  policy  must 
address  the  concerns  and  interests  of  manufacturing  workers  rather  than  the  interests 
of  U.S.-based  and  foreign-based  multinational  corporations. 

■  Congress  must  deny  Fast  Track  authority  to  the  administration  xmtil  our  trade  policy 
is  dramatically  reoriented  to  protect  workers'  rights  and  preserve  our  manufacturing 
sector.  And  our  leaders  must  not  allow  the  WTO  and  FTAA  to  undermine  the  strength 
of  our  domestic  trade  laws. 

■  The  administration  must  renegotiate  NAFTA  in  many  areas,  including  cross-border 
tmcking,  auto  trade,  apparel  import  surges  and  investment  rules,  and  we  must  strengthen 
the  labor  and  envirormiental  side  agreements.  If  we  cannot  renegotiate  NAFTA  to  work 
for  American  workers,  it  should  be  repealed. 

■  The  U.S.  government  must  devote  more  resources  to  enforcing  trade  agreements. 

■  The  government  must  vigorously  enforce  all  U.S.  trade  laws  and,  where  necessary, 
amend  them  to  ensure  fair  trade. 

■  There  must  be  aggressive  and  consistent  enforcement  of  worker  rights  provisions  in 
cunent  trade  law,  particularly  under  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  and 
other  trade  preference  programs. 

■  The  U.S.  government  can  and  should  self-initiate  trade  cases  where  appropriate  imder 
the  law.  For  example,  it  should  bring  Section  201  safeguard  cases  as  it  did  in  steel  when 
import  svirges  injme  domestic  industries.  And  it  should  bring  301  cases  where  workers' 
rights  violations  cause  injurious  competition. 

■  The  government  should  provide  financial  support  to  steel  manufacturers  to  help  offset 
the  costs  of  providing  benefits  to  employees  and  retirees,  which  American  manufacturers 
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must  absorb  while  companies  elsewhere  either  do  not  provide  these  benefits,  or  they  are 
paid  for  by  their  governments. 

■  Congress  should  increase  to  $5  bUlion  the  loan  guarantees  available  under  the 
Emergency  Steel  Loan  Guarantee  program. 

■  The  negotiation  of  auto  trade  agreements  must  focus  on  the  trade  balance  as  the 
measure  of  success,  setting  firm  targets  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

■  The  U.S.  must  take  forceful  action  to  stop  the  unfair  trading  practice  of  offsets,  which 
are  especially  prevalent  in  aircraft  trade. 

■  Congress  must  repeal  provisions  of  the  tax  code,  such  as  the  foreign  tax  aedit  and  the 
deferral  of  taxes  on  foreign  profits,  that  provide  corporations  with  incentives  to  shift  jobs 
and  grow  manufacturing  offshore. 

■  The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  must  bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
remove  the  price  handicap  that  this  imposes  on  American  manufacturers.  And  the 
governments  of  the  G-7  must  work  together  to  create  a  climate  of  global  growth  and  ris- 
ing demand. 

■  International  mles  and  institutions  must  regulate  speculative  capital  flows  and  allow 
the  orderly  work-out  of  debt  burdens  to  reduce  the  incidence  and  severity  of  global  finan- 
cial crises. 

Only  by  acting  quickly,  effectively  and  decisively  can  we  restore  the  nation's  industri- 
al base,  in  the  process  protecting  our  national  interests  and  promoting  stiong  and  solid 
job  growth.  We  call  on  our  elected  leaders  to  make  restoration  of  American  manufactur- 
ing a  top  national  priority — for  the  good  of  working  families  and  for  the  country  overall. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  46) 

FELDMAN:  Sisters  and  brothers,  that  concludes  a  partial  report  of  the  Public  Policy 
Committee.  It  wiU  continue  tomorrow  morning.  1  want  to  thank  you  for  a  wonderful  dis- 
cussion and  I  want  to  thank  Seaetary  Gerard  for  all  of  his  hard  work. 

I  will  now  turn  the  chair  back  over  to  President  Sweeney.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Sandy,  and  thank  you,  Leo,  for  a  partial  report.  Well,  thank 
you  for  a  fuU  report. 

It's  now  time  to  nominate  candidates  for  our  54  constitutional  positions,  president, 
secretary-tieasurer,  executive  vice  president  and  51  vice  presidents  to  four-year  terms  that 
wiU  begin  upon  their  election. 

We  will  conduct  this  process  as  was  outlined  in  the  Convention  Standing  Rules  that 
we  approved  on  Monday.  Let  me  sunmiarize  them. 

Vice  President  Virmie  Sombrotto  will  conduct  the  nominations  for  the  offices  of 
president,  secretary-treasurer  and  executive  vice  president,  in  that  order.  Nominations  for 
each  office  will  close  before  nominations  begin  for  the  next  office. 

Any  delegate  may  make  a  nomination  for  any  of  these  offices,  and  may  speak  for  five 
minutes  in  support  of  the  nomination.  There  must  be  two  seconders  in  order  to  make  a 
nomination.  Each  seconder  may  speak  for  three  minutes.  If  there  is  only  one  nominee  for 
one  of  the  three  executive  officer  positions,  the  nominee  will  be  declared  elected. 

I  will  then  conduct  nominations  for  the  51  vice  president  positions.  Under  the  rules, 
there  are  two  methods  for  nominating  vice  presidents,  by  a  signed  nomination  and  two 
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signed  seconds  submitted  before  the  beginning  of  today's  session,  and  by  nominations 
from  the  floor. 

I  will  read  the  submitted  nominations  first,  then  the  floor  will  be  open  for  further 
nominations.  Nominations  from  the  floor  also  must  be  seconded  twice. 

No  speeches  will  be  made  in  support  of  any  nomination,  whether  previously  submit- 
ted in  writing  or  made  from  the  floor. 

A  delegate  may  nominate  any  number  of  individuals  up  to  51  for  the  office  of  vice 
president.  A  nominator  may  also  designate  his  or  her  nominee  as  a  slate.  Before  any  elec- 
tion ballot  is  printed,  those  nominees  will  have  to  notify  the  Election  Officer  in  writing 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  running  as  a  slate.  If  there  are  no  more  than  51  nominees  for  vice 
president,  the  nominees  will  be  declared  elected. 

If  there  are  more  than  51  nominees  for  vice  president,  an  election  will  be  conducted 
tomorrow  morning  before  the  convention  opens  for  business.  The  election  will  be 
conducted  by  an  Election  Officer,  whom  the  convention  wiU  appoint  later  today  if  an 
election  is  to  take  place. 

If  that  occurs,  the  Election  Officer  will  explain  the  procedures  for  the  election,  which 
also  are  reflected  in  the  Convention  Standing  Rules. 

1  now  turn  the  chair  over  to  Vice  President  Sombrotto  to  conduct  the  nominations. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  ELCCTION  OF  OFFICERS 

VICE  PRESIDENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO,  Letter  Carriers:  Thank  you  very 
much,  John. 

We  now  begin  what  I  consider  the  most  solenm  part  of  this  convention.  The 
delegates  here  have  the  responsibility  to  elect  the  leaders  that  wiU  lead  the  American 
labor  movement  and,  in  fact,  the  labor  movement  throughout  the  world. 

As  John  said,  nominations  begin  with  the  nominations  for  president. 

1  now  call  on  Vice  President  Andy  Stem.  He's  on  mike  1. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDREW  STERN,  SEIU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
name  is  Andy  Stem,  I'm  a  delegate  from  SEIU,  and  I  rise  with  enormous  pride  to  place 
in  nomination  the  name  of  John  Sweeney  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause) 

You've  all  had  the  chance  to  witaess  the  remarkable  leadership  of  this  remarkable 
man  over  the  last  six  years,  but  I've  had  the  honor  to  watch  him  and  work  with  him  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  my  appreciation  of  his  character  and  of  his  commitment  grows 
each  day. 

Most  of  the  time  he's  a  very  quiet  man,  but  trust  me,  when  he  raises  his  voice,  you 
listen.  He's  a  very  patient  man,  some  say  a  little  stubbom.  So  when  you  come  to  bargain 
with  him,  bring  your  overnight  clothes,  because  I've  seen  a  lot  of  employers  wait  because 
John  Sweeney  doesn't  leave  any  table  until  he  gets  everything  he  can  for  our  members. 

I've  never  seen  a  man  with  more  capacity  to  love.  He  gives  all  to  his  union  family 
and  still  has  plenty  left  over  for  his  wife,  Maureen,  his  daughter,  Trida,  his  son,  John,  his 
brother,  Jim,  and  his  sisters  and  all  the  rest  of  us.  And  I've  never  seen  a  more  generous 
person.  He's  a  giver  in  a  world  of  takers.  And  I  know  it  firsthand. 

In  1980,  John  Sweeney  gave  me,  a  29-year-old,  rather  rebellious  local  union  leader, 
a  chance  to  mn  on  his  slate  for  the  International  Executive  Board.  And  he  also  opened 
the  doors  for  women  and  people  of  color,  not  just  in  our  union,  but  throughout  this 
labor  movement. 

He's  also  the  most  self-confident  leader  I've  ever  encountered.  His  faith  in  God  and 
family  and  his  union  gives  him  a  moral  compass  which  always  points  toward  justice. 
When  John  Sweeney  was  president  of  our  giant  local  union  of  janitors.  Local  32B-J 
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in  New  York,  his  staff  had  a  nickname  for  him,  which  they  said  behind  his  back.  You  see, 
his  standards  were  so  high  and  his  ego  was  so  low  they  used  to  call  him  the  Pope. 

WeU,  I've  always  called  him  Mr.  President,  and  1  don't  want  to  stop  now.  So  I'm 
proud  to  place  the  name  of  John  J.  Sweeney  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  president  of 
the  AR-CIO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Standing  ovation) 

SOMBROTTO:  The  name  of  John  J.  Sweeney  has  been  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
presidency  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Are  there  any  seconds?  Microphone  No.  2. 

VICE  PRESroENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
name  is  Gloria  Johnson.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  the  AFI^CIO,  president  of  the  Coalition  of 
Labor  Union  Women  and  the  women's  activities  director  for  my  union,  lUE-CWA. 

1  proudly  stand  to  second  the  nomination  of  my  friend  and  our  leader,  John 
Sweeney.  (Applause) 

John  Sweeney  stands  for  me  as  a  worker.  He  has  energized  this  movement  to  become 
America's  most  important,  most  powerful  force  for  improving  the  lives  of  aU  working 
families  and  for  giving  us  and  our  families  a  real  voice  at  work,  a  voice  in  politics,  in  the 
economy  and  in  our  communities. 

He  stands  for  me  as  a  woman.  He  has  fought  to  make  this  federation  and  the  leader- 
ship of  America's  union  movement  more  welcoming  to  its  five  and  a  half  million  women 
members  and  the  millions  more  that  we  will  organize. 

We  know  that  it  was  John  Sweeney  who  put  in  place  for  the  first  time  in  AFL-CIO's 
history  a  woman's  department.  But  he  did  more  than  that.  He  made  sure  that  the  staff  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  committees  of  the  AFL-CIO,  had  females  on  it.  And  it  was  not  giving  lip 
service,  because  he  listens  and  he's  concerned  about  our  views  and  our  positions. 

He  stands  for  me  as  a  person  of  color.  He  has  opened  new  doors  in  our  labor  move- 
ment for  all  who  look  like  me,  and  he  has  led  us  in  our  fight  for  social  and  economic 
justice  for  aU  working  people. 

President  Sweeney — and  I  admire  this  so  much — doesn't  mind  taking  on  hard  issues. 
I'm  always  amazed  at  how  calm  he  can  stay,  because  the  rest  of  us  in  the  room  would 
probably  not  respond  in  that  way.  But  he  takes  on  issues  like  hate  crimes  and  affirmative 
action,  rights  of  immigrant  workers,  all  of  the  things  of  major  concem  to  us  as  part  of 
the  labor  movement. 

John  Sweeney  is  a  leader,  and  I  am  proud  to  foUow,  because  he  stands  for  what  I 
believe  in.  Having  the  heart  to  give  his  aU  to  travel  around  the  coimtry  and  fight  relent- 
lessly for  people  who  might  otherwise  be  behind.  But  President  Sweeney  is  there  leading 
the  troops  and  encouraging  others  to  join  with  him  in  picketing  in  strikes  and  rallies.  He 
is  there  having  the  wiU  to  never  give  up  and  remain  determined  and  committed  in  the 
face  of  even  the  greatest  odds.  And  I  know  for  a  fact  that  his  will  has  been  tested  time 
and  time  again. 

Having  the  courage  to  make  tough  decisions,  saying  things  that  sometimes  are  hard 
to  hear,  and  doing  what  it  takes  to  make  America  and  the  world  a  better  place  for  work- 
ing families. 

He  has  never  mn  away  from  a  challenge,  and  that  means  he  has  been  willing  to 
take  risks.  They  say  if  s  not  what  you  do  when  everything  is  going  smoothly  that  really 
counts,  it's  what  you  do  in  the  face  of  controversy  and  challenge.  And  I  applaud  our 
president  for  standing  strong. 

Most  of  us  fear  change.  President  Sweeney  has  embraced  it  because  he  knows  change 
is  what  we  need  to  make  this  movement  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  serve  work- 
ing people  as  they  deserve.  And  he  has  given  us  the  tools  to  guide  us  through  facing 
change. 
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The  list  is  so  long,  but  just  think  about  some  of  the  things:  Union  Cities,  Union 
Summer,  Voice@Work.  You  go  on  and  on  and  on.  These  things  just  didn't  happen.  It  was 
because  of  his  leadership  that  they  took  place. 

I'd  like  to  end  on  a  more  personal  note.  It's  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  a  bookkeeper 
hired  by  the  lUE  in  1954  once  again  is  being  honored  with  the  opportunity  to  second  the 
leader  in  this  country,  the  most  outstanding  leader  in  this  coimtry,  labor  leader  around 
the  world,  and  I  am  so  grateful.  1  know  that  Margaret  and  John  would  be  so  proud  if  they 
knew  this  opportunity  that  you  have  given  me  today.  How  proud  I  am,  as  they  would  be. 

But  he  is  more  than  my  president.  He  is  my  friend  whom  I  admire  and  respect;  and, 
as  Andy  said,  a  family  man  who  cares  not  only  about  his  family  but  about  others.  He  is 
a  gentleman,  but  he  is  also  a  gentle  man,  and  that  comes  through  in  his  show  of  compas- 
sion and  support. 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  had  some  personal  problems,  health  problems  and 
problems  of  others  in  my  family,  and  John  Sweeney  has  been  there.  He  never  stops 
asking  "How  is  David?  '  He  never  stops  asking  "How  are  you?"  And  I  am  so  pleased 
about  that. 

So  I  am  thrilled,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  this  opportunity  to  stand  to  second  the 
nomination  of  our  president,  John  Sweeney.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SOMBROTTO:  Microphone  No.  3. 

DENIS  HUGHES,  New  York  State  AFI^CIO:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Denis 
Hughes.  I'm  a  delegate  representing  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO.  Over  the  last  six  years, 
this  movement,  this  movement  has  made  tremendous  strides.  We  have  become  a  more 
aggressive  movement.  We  have  built  a  political  action  program  that  is  second  to  none. 
We  have  focused  oxirselves  on  organizing  and  other  critical  issues  for  this  movement,  all 
due  to  the  leadership  and  vision  of  President  John  Sweeney. 

But  over  the  last  two  months,  those  of  us  in  New  York  have  seen  John  Sweeney  and 
his  leadership  in  a  whole  different  perspective.  On  the  day  of  that  terrible  tragedy,  John 
was  already  in  gear,  mobilizing  forces,  putting  together  all  resources  of  this  organization, 
coordinating  with  New  York  City,  New  York  State. 

By  the  end  of  that  day,  we  had  people  in  place  servicing  the  needs  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, all  due  to  John  Sweeney's  leadership.  But  the  real  exhibit  of  what  type  of  a  man 
John  is  was  the  day  that  we  had  the  opportunity — I  had  the  opportunity — to  stand  with 
John  and  other  labor  leaders  from  all  sectors  of  our  movement  when  he  toured  the  disas- 
ter site.  Ground  Zero  as  they  call  it. 

I  watched  as  John  climbed  over  debris,  stepped  into  danger  to  comfort,  to  shake 
hands  with,  to  greet  the  rescue  workers,  people  that  had  just  been  involved  in  the  terrible 
task  of  removing  bodies,  experiencing  death,  seeing  their  friends  go  through  this  terrible 
tragedy. 

I  could  see  in  their  eyes  the  comfort  that  John  brought  them.  I  could  see  in  their  eyes 
the  feelings  that  they  had,  the  confidence  that  they  had  in  his  leadership.  And  when  I 
looked  at  John,  I  saw  in  John's  eyes  a  determination,  a  steel  determination  to  make  sure 
that  this  movement  was  not  disadvantaged  by  that  terrible  event,  that  this  movement 
would  remain  whole  through  that  terrible  event. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  movement  needs  John  Sweeney.  America  needs  John 
Sweeney,  and  I  am  privileged,  privileged  to  second  his  nomination.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  brother. 

The  nomination  of  John  J.  Sweeney  for  the  office  of  president  has  been  properly 
made  and  seconded  twice. 
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Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Seeing  no  delegate  who  wishes  to  be  recognized,  the  chair  has  declared  nominations 
for  the  office  of  president  closed.  (Standing  ovation) 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  convention,  I  now  declare  John  J.  Sweeney  re- 
elected as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

SOMBROTTO:  Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  The  chair  recognizes  microphone  No.  2. 

ROBERTS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Cedl  Roberts.  1  am  Rich 
Trumka's  best  friend.  We  in  the  UMWA  are  extremely  proud  of  the  leadership  that  we 
have  provided  this  movement.  We  have  given  this  movement  William  Greene,  who  was 
president  of  the  AFL.  We  have  given  this  movement  PhiUip  Murray,  who  was  president  of 
the  CIO  and  the  first  president  of  the  wonderful  Steelworkers  Union.  We  have  given  this 
movement  John  L.  Lewis,  who  aeated  the  CIO.  We  have  given  this  movement  a  woman 
who  said,  "You  don't  need  a  title  to  raise  hell:"  Mother  Jones. 

In  1995,  we  gave  this  movement  an  energetic  and  charismatic  labor  leader,  my 
friend  and  my  brother,  Richard  Trumka.  (Applause) 

Martin  Luther  King  in  preaching  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  during  the  Birmingham 
movement  and  being  very  fmstrated  told  the  congregation  who  gathered  there,  'Tou  do 
not  only  need  to  preach  a  sermon  with  your  mouth,  you  must  preach  a  sermon  with 
your  life."  And  Rich  Trumka  has  preached  a  sermon  with  his  life  every  day  of  his  life. 
(Applause) 

He  has  not  only  talked  about  solidarity,  he  has  practiced  solidarity.  If  there's  a  picket 
line,  he  has  walked  it.  If  there's  a  march,  he's  gotten  in  it.  If  there's  been  a  strike,  he 
supported  it.  And  he  believed  in  the  premise  of  "United  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall." 

The  Bible  teUs  us  we  are  judged  by  how  we  treat  the  least  of  these.  Richard  Trumka, 
upon  graduating  from  law  school,  took  that  law  degree  and  helped  victims  of  black  lung 
for  nothing,  men  and  coal  miners  choking  to  death.  He  has  fought  for  health  care  for 
pensioners  and  helped  get  passed  in  1992  the  Coal  Act  protecting  the  health  care  of 
100,000  pensioners  in  our  union. 

He  has  fought  for  and  defended  Social  Security  all  of  his  life.  But  I  believe  that  his 
demonstration  about  how  we  are  aU  equal.  He  has  taught  me  that  male  or  female,  red, 
yeUow,  black  or  white,  we  are  aU  precious  in  God's  sight.  (Applause) 

But  the  most  stirring  example  of  his  leadership  had  to  come  in  1989.  We  had  just 
gone  through  eight  years  of  Reagan  and  we  were  in  Bush  1.  We  went  on  strike  at  Pittston. 
Many  of  you  came  to  help  us.  Five  hundred  state  police  every  day,  a  busload  of  U.S.  mar- 
shals, federal  judge  putting  us  in  jaU,  state  judge  fiined  us  a  trillion  doUars,  hiring  the 
thugs  to  bust  the  strike,  strikebreakers. 

I  said,  "Rich,  how  are  we  going  to  win  this  strike?"  He  said,  "Ain't  nobody  going  to 
tum  us  around."  He  said,  "Ain't  no  injunction  going  to  turn  us  arovind.  Ain't  no  federal 
judge  going  to  tum  us  around.  Ain't  no  state  judge  going  to  tum  us  around.  Ain't  no 
thugs  going  to  tum  us  aroimd.  Ain't  nobody  going  to  tum  us  around." 

And  nobody  turned  us  around.  But  we  turned  the  labor  movement  around  in  the 
right  way  in  1989  because  of  Rich  Tmmka.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  me  say  that  leadership  Uke  this — and  I  mean  this  for  all  three 
of  our  leaders — doesn't  come  in  bunches  Uke  grapes.  It's  rare  like  pearls.  These  people  are 
the  blood  of  our  blood,  the  flesh  of  our  flesh,  the  soul  of  our  soul. 

On  behalf  of  his  late  father,  Frank,  who  I  loved  dearly,  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  Eola, 
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who  I  loved  dearly,  1  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  my  friend  and  my  brother  for 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Richard  L.  Trumka.  (Standing  ovation) 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  brother.  Miaophone  No.  3. 

WTT.HF.I.M;  1  have  the  honor  of  being  accompanied  at  this  miaophone  by  some  of 
the  rank-and-file  leaders  of  Culinary  Local  226  here  in  Las  Vegas.  (Applause) 

This  is  a  very  personal  matter  for  me  and  for  our  members,  particularly  in  the  dty 
of  Las  Vegas,  though  also  for  our  members  in  many  other  dties  around  this  country  to 
whose  aid  Rich  Trumka  has  come  over  and  over. 

In  the  mid-1980s  in  this  dty,  our  union's  largest  local  imion,  we  were  in  very  deep 
trouble.  The  members  elected  new  leadership  and  directed  the  leaders  to  embark  upon  a 
rebuilding  program  and  we  started  that  program.  We  had  made  significant  progress  by 
1990.  But  we  had  a  long  way  to  go  and  many  challenges  to  surmount. 

America  didn't  know  in  1990  about  the  extraordinary  economic  mirade  here  in  Las 
Vegas.  And  the  American  labor  movement  didn't  yet  know  about  the  extraordinary  story 
of  union  struggle  and  union  organizing  that  has  unfolded  in  our  union  here  in  Las  Vegas. 
America  didn't  know  those  stories,  so  we  were  struggling  as  best  we  could  on  our  own. 

In  1990,  we  had  made  some  significant  progress,  but  we  ran  into  a  very  determined 
and  very  wealthy  and  very  stubborn  and  very  anti-union  group  of  employers  here  in  Las 
Vegas  who  thought  that  they  were  above  the  law  and  that  they  had  no  one  to  answer  to. 

So  our  members  here  dedded  that  we  had  to  confront  those  extraordinarily  wealthy 
and  powerful  employers,  and  that  confrontation  began  in  1990  at  the  Horseshoe  Hotd 
and  Casino  in  downtown  Las  Vegas,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all  of  the  casino 
families. 

We  didn't  know  whether  we  could  win  that  fight.  We  did  know  we  needed  hdp. 
Rich  Trumka  then  was  not  a  person  with  the  national  responsibility  for  the  AFL-CIO  that 
he  has  now.  He  was  the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

And  in  our  hour  of  darkest  need  here  in  Las  Vegas,  Rich  Trumka  came  to  hdp  us. 
And  he  hdped  us  at  two  critical  jimctures  in  the  Horseshoe  strike.  And  after  nine  and  a 
half  months,  hundreds  of  arrests,  scores  of  beatings,  struggle  beyond  my  personal  experi- 
ence, we  prevailed  in  the  Horseshoe,  and  we  prevailed,  as  we  always  do,  because  of  the 
solidarity  of  our  members  and  because  of  the  support  of  others.  But  we  wovild  not  have 
prevailed  in  that  pivotal  struggle  but  for  Rich  Trumka. 

As  a  result  of  that  vidory,  after  nine  and  a  half  months  at  the  Horseshoe,  most  of  the 
other  employers  here  in  Las  Vegas  said,  OK,  we  understand  we've  got  to  make  peace  with 
our  workers,  and  peace  requires  justice. 

But  there  was  one  employer  who  said  no,  we're  not  going  to  agree  to  dther  justice  or 
peace.  And  that,  of  course,  was  the  Frontier  Hotd.  And  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  when 
we  struck  the  Frontier  Hotd  in  September  of  1991  that  it  would  take  six  years,  four 
months  and  10  days  to  win  that  strike.  But  we  knew  by  then  that  in  order  to  rally  the 
entire  labor  movement  to  come  and  hdp  us — and  all  of  you  did,  and  we  shaU  bless  all  of 
you  forever  for  your  unending  support  in  that  strike — ^we  knew  that  in  order  to  hdp  us 
rally  that  support,  we  had  learned  in  the  Horseshoe  strike  that  we  could  turn  to  Rich 
Trumka,  chairman  then  of  the  Strategic  Approaches  Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
organizer  of  the  extraordinary  march  down  the  Strip  in  December  of  1992  in  which 
25,000  vmion  members  from  all  over  North  America  came  and  shut  down  the  Strip  on  a 
busy  Saturday  night. 

Rich  was  here  whenever  we  needed  him,  and  sometimes  without  even  being  asked. 
That's  why  on  that  night  in  January  of  1998,  after  six  years,  four  months  and  10  days,  we 
asked  Rich  Trtunka  to  lead  us  back  in. 

Many  imions  have  stories  like  that  about  this  man  when  he  was  president  of  the 
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United  Mine  Workers  and  since  he  became  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Thaf  s  our 
story.  To  us,  this  is  very  personal.  We  wouldn't  be  standing  here  in  a  union  dty  called 
Las  Vegas  with  50,000  proud,  strong,  HERE  members  in  this  dty  if  it  wasn't  for  that  man. 
(Applause) 

Sixty-six  years  ago  workers  in  America  were  in  deep  trouble;  the  hdght  of  the  great 
Depression,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  gave  up  a  great  leader  to  lead  the 
workers  of  America. 

Out  of  that  terrible  time  and  into  a  brighter  future  for  American  workers,  six  years 
ago  American  workers  were  once  again  in  great  trouble,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  once  again  gave  up  a  great  leader  to  join  with  John  Sweeney  and  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson  to  begin  the  process  of  leading  us  out  of  those  terrible  times. 

On  behalf  of  aU  of  the  members  of  HERE,  it  is  an  extraordinary  personal  privilege 
to  second  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  seaetary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Richard 
Trumka.  (Standing  ovation) 

SOMBROTTO:  The  chair  recognizes  Ddegate  Clayola  Brown  at  miaophone  No.  1. 

VICE  PRESroENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN,  UNITE:  Now,  it  is  a  difficult  job  to  stand 
up  and  speak  in  a  room  like  this,  and  I  thought  today  I  was  going  to  be  prepared,  1  got 
my  glasses,  I  could  read  my  script. 

Then  over  there,  Cedl  fi^om  the  Mine  Workers  got  up,  most  powerful  speaker  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time.  Then  Brother  John  Wilhelm,  another  powerful  leader  in  the  labor 
movement,  goes  ahead  and  does  his  thing.  Both  of  them  got  folks  standing  behind  them. 
I'm  over  here  by  myself.  So  I  said  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  on  this  side,  I  ain't  going  by 
myself,  come  on  and  join  me.  (Applause) 

So  I  rise  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  something  that  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
I  rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  a  friend  of  all  of  us  in  labor.  I'm  talking  about  none 
other  than  Secretary-Treasurer  Richard  Trumka. 

Now,  in  doing  so,  and  since  I  can't  use  this,  I'm  going  to  just  use  this,  the  heart,  I 
remember  meeting  Rich  Trumka,  oh,  about  15,  20  years  ago.  First  time  I  saw  him,  I 
thought  he  was  a  wUd  man  because  he  was  in  army  fatigues  and  speaking  at  a  Mine 
Workers'  rally,  raising  a  whole  sack  of  heU,  but  the  one  thing  that  I  remembered  is  that 
people  aU  over  this  huge  hall  who  were  listening  to  him  did  not  move  their  eyes  not  one 
time.  And  in  the  movement,  when  you  see  that  kind  of  leadership,  you  lose  your  first 
name,  and  that's  what  happened  to  Rich  Trumka. 

That  day  when  I  saw  him  do  that  thing  in  front  of  those  folks,  he  no  longer  was 
Richard  Trumka  to  me.  But  in  the  movement  as  we  refer  to  charismatic  leaders  like  him, 
your  first  name  becomes  "Leader"  instead  of  saying  the  name. 

So  I  say  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this  afternoon,  I  stand  with  absolute  humble  joy 
to  place  not  in  the  name  of  nomination,  that  privilege  is  gone,  but  to  second  with  all 
that  is  in  me  representing  those  who  love  you,  my  leader,  the  name  of  Richard  Trvmika, 
better  known  as  oui  leader.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

The  nomination  of  Richard  Trumka  for  the  office  of  seaetary-tieasurer  of  the 
AFL-CIO  has  been  properly  made  and  seconded  twice. 
Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

You're  getting  the  drill  just  about  right.  Seeing  no  ddegates  who  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized, the  chair  dedares  nominations  for  the  office  of  seaetary-treasurer  dosed. 

In  accordance  with  the  mles  of  this  convention,  Richard  Trumka  is  now  re-eleded  as 
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seaetary-treasvirer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

I  now  open  up  nominations  for  the  office  of  executive  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
The  chair  recognizes  microphone  No.  3. 

OFFICE  OF  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

VICE  PRESroENT  GERALD  McENTEE,  AFSCME:  Thank  you,  brother.  My  name 
is  Jerry  McEntee,  I'm  part  of  the  Hanley-McEntee  team  that  was  here  earUer  this  morning. 
I'm  also  the  president  of  AFSCME.  What  we  brought  with  us  are  a  few  of  the  friends  of 
the  individual  I'm  going  to  nominate  right  now. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  for  me  personally,  for  the  rest  of  our  delegates  here  and  for  our 
union,  this  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  it  is  a  joy.  This  is  a  nomination  of  a  good  friend  and  a 
true  leader,  a  nomination  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  AFL-CIO  executive  vice  president. 

This  sister  stands  as  a  strong  example  of  everything  that  is  right,  everything  that  is 
good  and  everything  that  is  possible  within  the  House  of  Labor. 

This  is  the  first  woman,  the  first  woman  of  color  ever  to  serve  in  an  executive  office 
in  the  national  AFL-CIO.  That's  an  honor.  That's  an  honor.  (Standing  ovation) 

This  sister  grew  up  in  a  tough  state.  She  grew  up  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  She  was  the 
child  of  sharecropper  parents.  She  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  work  at  an  early  age. 
She  learned  the  meaning  of  a  phrase,  "can't  to  can't."  Now,  some  of  you  may  know  what 
that  means  in  this  hall.  It  means  working  from  when  you  can't  see  early  in  the  morning 
until  you  can't  see  late  at  night.  And  that's  long — Cedl — ^that's  long.  (Laughter) 

How  long?  Long.  (Laughter) 

She  learned  that  a  hard  day's  work  doesn't  always  mean  a  fair  day's  pay.  She  learned 
that  for  women  and  people  of  color  sometimes  opportunity  doesn't  knock.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  kick  and  scrape  and  fight  just  to  find  that  door  of  opportunity  and  then,  by 
God,  you  have  to  kick  it  in. 

Most  importantly,  our  sister  learned  that  no  matter  the  wage,  no  matter  the  work- 
place and  no  matter  the  job,  that  aU  work  has  dignity  and  all  workers  deserve  respect. 

These  are  the  lessons  that  continue  to  water  Linda's  roots  today.  They  are  the  lessons 
she  has  carried  with  her  from  Texas  to  town  halls,  from  farm  fields  to  factories,  from 
organizing  campaigns  to  the  Oval  Office. 

No  matter  where  she  is,  no  matter  what  she's  doing,  Linda's  conmiitment  to 
America's  working  families  has  never  wavered.  She  quickly  rose  through  our  ranks  to 
become  an  international  vice  president,  executive  dfrector  of  AFSCME  Coundl  42  in 
Texas.  She  spearheaded  efforts  to  organize  states  that,  indeed,  had  been  typically 
unfriendly  to  labor.  But  she  met  these  challenges  head  on. 

She  led  ovir  members  to,  oh,  so  many  victories:  The  passage  of  collective  bargaining 
for  public  employees  in  New  Mexico;  an  election  win  for  5,000  workers  who  stood  up  in 
Texas  for  dignity  and  justice. 

And  I'm  proud  to  teU  you  that  the  same  commitment,  compassion  and  conviction 
that  drove  Linda's  work  in  our  union  are  the  same  qualities  that  drive  her  work  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  federation. 

No  matter — and  1  think  you  all  know  this — ^no  matter  who  has  caUed,  whether 
they've  wanted  her  to  help  people  who  don't  have  enough  money  to  make  ends  meet. 
Latinos,  people  of  color,  women,  vmion  members,  unorganized  workers,  literally  anyone 
engaged  in  the  fight  for  dignity  and  justice,  our  sister  has  been  there  to  answer. 

As  we  look  toward  the  challenges  facing  the  American  labor  movement  today,  I 
know  that  she  will  continue  to  answer.  As  we  work  to  build  more  power  for  working 
families  at  the  poUs,  I  know  she  will  answer.  As  we  work  to  build  more  power  at  the 
bargaining  table,  I  know  she  wiU  answer.  As  we  work  to  organize,  organize  more  workers 
and  raise  the  voices  of  working  men  and  women  all  across  this  land,  I  know  she  will 
answer. 
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That  is  why,  sisters  and  brothers,  the  1.3  million  members  of  AFSCME,  this  union, 
are  proud  to  nominate  our  sister,  our  fellow  AFSCME  member,  our  sister  in  the  House  of 
Labor,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  as  executive  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing 
ovation) 

SOMBROTTO:  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  been  nominated  for  the  office  of 
executive  vice  president. 
Is  there  a  second? 

The  chair  recognizes  Delegate  Ellen  Golombek  at  miaophone  No.  1.  Ellen. 

ELLEN  GOLOMBEK,  Colorado  vUL-CIO:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair.  With  me  here 
are  some  of  my  sisters  and  brothers  from  other  state  federations. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  before  you  today  to  second  the  nomination  of  a 
woman  who  has  become  my  role  model  and  mentor.  You  heard  about  Linda's  story  from 
President  McEntee.  I'd  like  to  taUc  about  Linda  the  woman,  the  sister  and  the  hero  of  the 
labor  movement. 

Like  many  of  you,  prior  to  her  election  to  executive  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I 
didn't  know  that  much  about  Sister  Chavez-Thompson,  but  I  do  now.  With  all  she  does, 
with  all  the  places  she  visits  and  all  of  the  support  she  lends  to  our  national  and  local 
unions,  our  state  federations  and  our  central  labor  councils,  who  could  help  but  get  to 
know  her.  And  as  I  got  to  know  her,  my  admiration,  my  respect  and  my  affection  for  her 
grew. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  here's  what  I've  learned  about  Linda  Chavez-Thompson, 
and  I've  learned  a  lot,  because  she  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Colorado.  In  fact,  I  think  her 
unofficial  title  is  executive  officer  assigned  to  Colorado.  And  for  that,  I'd  like  to  thank 
President  Sweeney  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka. 

She's  attended  our  marches  and  our  rallies,  walked  our  picket  lines  and  leafleted  our 
worksites.  And,  most  recently,  as  chair  of  the  drafting  committee  for  the  New  Alliance, 
she  has  spent  so  much  time  in  Colorado  that  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  Linda,  you  have 
now  qualified  as  a  resident  and  you  can  register  to  vote  there.  (Laughter) 

During  her  visits,  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  and  to  listen  to  her.  To  hear  her 
speak  is  to  inspire  and  remind  all  of  us  why  we  do  what  we  do.  And  whenever  I  think 
about  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  state  federation  officer,  I  remind  myself  of  what  it  would 
be  Uke  to  do  my  job,  and  then  multiply  it  by  50. 

But  as  Sister  Chavez-Thompson  knows  and  illustrates  daily,  being  a  leader  is  about 
more  than  just  getting  the  job  done.  If  s  also  about  setting  an  example. 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson  doesn't  just  blaze  trails,  she  searches  out  new  trails,  finds 
them  and  then  cuts  a  swath  through  them  for  others  to  follow. 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson  doesn't  just  break  gender  and  color  barriers,  she  breaks  all 
barriers. 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson  doesn't  just  go  through  glass  ceilings,  she  busts  them  wide 
open,  and  then  makes  svire  they  stay  open  for  others  to  follow  behind  her.  (Applause) 

She  didn't  climb  that  leadership  ladder  only  to  puU  it  up  behind  her,  not  this  sister. 
She  left  that  ladder  there  for  others  who  would  follow  behind  her,  and  she  is  making  it 
stronger  and  sturdier  every  day,  reinforcing  each  mnning  with  words  of  encouragement 
so  that  those  who  follow  behind  her  don't  falter  or  think  about  jumping  off. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  climb  for  Linda.  It's  not  an  easy  dimb  for  any  woman  in  the  labor 
movement,  but  her  commitment,  her  tenacity  and  her  dedication  to  the  labor  movement 
kept  her  stiong  as  she  teaches  others  to  be  stiong.  At  a  Union  Cities  state  fed  conference 
this  weekend,  Terry  O'Sullivan,  president  of  the  Laborers,  asked  if  we  have  the  heart  to  do 
what  it  takes  to  move  this  labor  movement  forward.  Sister  Chavez-Thompson  has  not 
just  the  heart,  but  the  soul  and  the  spirit  to  go  with  it.  She  is  an  American  working  hero. 
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and  I  proudly  second  the  nomination  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  for  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

SOMBROTTO:  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  has  been  nominated  and  seconded  for  the 
office  of  executive  vice  president. 
Is  there  another  second? 

The  chair  recognizes  Bridgette  WUliams  at  miaophone  No.  2.  Bridgette? 

BRIDGETTE  WILLIAMS,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Labor  Council:  Good  afternoon.  I 
rise  to  second  the  nomination  for  Unda  Chavez-Thompson  for  executive  vice  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

When  I  think  of  Linda,  I  think  of  these  words:  Respected,  strong  and  tough. 

Linda  is  a  champion  for  labor  coundls  and  as  Union  Cities  initiatives.  She  always 
makes  herself  available  whenever  called,  whether  it's  a  rally  in  San  Jose  or  the  New 
Alliance  in  North  Carolina.  Linda's  always  available  where  the  mbber  hits  the  road,  in 
labor  coimcils  everywhere  in  the  country. 

Linda  is  out  front  on  the  tough  issues.  Being  a  woman  of  color,  I  can  appreciate  the 
struggle  for  equality,  not  only  for  African  Americans  and  women,  but  for  aU  people  of 
color.  Her  tireless  efforts  to  keep  the  immigration  issue  in  the  center,  despite  all  the  issues 
around  the  country,  don't  go  unnoticed.  She  continues  to  advocate  for  constituency 
groups  and  community  groups  to  make  sure  that  they  have  a  seat  at  the  table. 

I  respect  Linda,  not  because  of  her  title,  but  because  of  what  she  stands  for,  what  she 
has  done  for  this  movement,  and  for  her  strength  and  willingness  to  continue  to  fight 
the  fight  for  working  people.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  Linda  is  the  best-looking  of  the  three. 
(Applause) 

But  she's  not  just  a  pretty  face  and  a  pretty  smile.  Linda  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  To  break  it  down,  Linda's  got  skills.  By  the  way,  don't  let  the  stepstool  fool  you. 
(Applause) 

Linda  stands  tall  on  the  issues  for  working  people  and  the  people  that  can't  speak 
for  themselves.  I  can't  think  of  anyone  I'd  be  happier  to  second  than  Executive  Vice 
President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  (Standing  ovation) 

SOMBROTTO:  All  right.  Let's  chill  out  there.  You'll  get  plenty  of  time  now  to  get 
your  emotions  going. 

The  nomination  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  for  the  office  of  executive  vice  president 
has  been  made  and  properly  seconded  twice. 

Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Seeing  no  delegate  who  wishes  to  be  recognized,  the  chair  declares  nominations  for 
the  office  of  executive  vice  president  dosed. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  convention,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  I  do  now 
declare  as  the  elected  executive  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Bridgette,  you're  right.  Linda  is  the  best-looking  one.  (Laughter) 
Thank  you,  Vinnie  Sombrotto,  for  conducting  the  elections.  And  thank  you  all,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  very  much  for  your  confidence  in  me  and  the  things  we're  trying  to 
do.  It  means  an  awful  lot  and  I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  family  for  their  endorsement  of 
another  four  years  of  this  wonderful  work  that  consumes  us.  My  son,  John,  and  his  wife, 
Nadine,  who  live  in  Tennessee,  are  not  able  to  be  with  us.  But  the  two  women  in  my  life 
are  here,  my  wife  of  39  years,  a  former  teacher  in  New  York  and  member  of  UFT,  Sandy. 
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Maureai  is  here. 

My  daughter  Patricia,  recently  married  to  Bob  Moore.  (Applause) 

Her  husband.  Bob  Moore,  would  have  liked  to  have  been  here  but  he's  the  conven- 
tion manager  at  the  Sheraton  Chicago,  a  HERE  hotel.  I'm  pleased  that  my  brother,  Jim,  is 
also  here,  as  Andy  has  acknowledged.  Jim  is  with  Local  74,  Jack  Ryan,  in  New  York  and  I 
would  just  like  them  to  stand  for  a  little  recognition.  (Applause) 

I'd  also  like  to  thank  Andy  Stem  for  his  fine  nominating  remarks.  He's  a  good  friend. 
He's  one  of  the  great  young  labor  leaders  of  our  movement.  I'm  privileged  to  have  him  in 
my  comer.  We  have  worked  closely  together. 

I  also  thank  Gloria  Johnson  and  Denis  Hughes  for  your  seconds.  You're  both  good 
friends  and  two  of  the  best  trade  unionists  that  I  know  and  who  have  helped  to  guide  our 
movement  over  the  past  several  years. 

And  to  my  partners.  Rich  and  Linda,  1  say  thank  you  a  thousand  times  over  for  yoiu 
support,  for  your  words  of  encouragement,  but  mostly  for  your  continued  hard  work. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  Sweeney  and  Trumka  and  Chavez-Thompson,  but  if  we 
didn't  have  the  leadership  that's  on  this  dais  here  working  together  with  us,  wonderful 
leaders,  great  friends,  the  leaders  of  your  own  unions,  but  who  give  so  much  time  to  the 
AFL-CIO  and  to  the  leadership  of  our  programs,  and  to  aU  of  the  Executive  Coundl  I  say 
thank  you  very  much. 

Finally,  to  our  staff,  I  say  thank  you  for  being  the  imsung  heroes  of  our  movement. 
You're  a  terrific  group  and  we're  all  indebted  to  you  and  thankful  for  your  great  talents. 

This  has  been  an  incredible  week.  The  emotion  and  the  enthusiasm  filling  this  hall 
have  been  felt  by  everyone  here.  To  say  that  I'm  encouraged  by  what  we've  seen  would 
be  an  understatement.  The  dedication  and  the  courage  of  all  the  workers  we've  met  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

As  we  head  into  the  final  hours  of  this  convention,  1  keep  hearing  the  words  of 
Joseph  Conzo,  the  EMT  who  told  us  on  Monday  night:  "There  is  nothing  we  can't  do 
together." 

Today,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  the  46th  armiversary  of  the  merger  of  the  AFL  and 
the  CIO.  The  vote  was  taken  at  a  special  convention  at  the  old  Armory  in  New  York  City 
on  December  5th,  1955.  George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther  raised  their  arms  together 
and  formed  a  federation  that  represented  all  of  labor,  all  trade  imionists,  all  labor  union 
members. 

I  was  wondering  as  I  was  sitting  up  here  if  there  was  anybody  in  the  haU  who  was  at 
that  convention.  If  there  is,  would  you  stand  up  and  be  recognized?  (Applause) 

That's  right,  Monsignor  George  Higgins  was  at  that  convention. 

I  really  think  that  time  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  that  merger. 

While  I'm  honored  to  have  been  re-elected,  this  is  still  about  where  the  labor  move- 
ment is  headed;  and  only  you  can  determine  that.  So  I  want  to  ask  you  to  take  the  soli- 
darity, the  affection  and  fighting  spirit  that  have  filled  this  hall  this  week  and  spread 
them  around  into  every  union  and  every  community  and  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  to  bring  our  imions  and  ovir  members  together  and  tianslate  our  anger  into  action, 
winning  at  the  bargaining  table  and  the  ballot  box  and  helping  a  million  new  members 
a  year  win  a  voice  at  work. 

President  Bush  has  urged  our  nation  to  get  back  to  business  as  usual;  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I'm  ready  to  get  back  to  our  business,  the  business  of  organizing  workers, 
defending  working  families  and  fighting  for  opportunity,  equality  and  justice. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  achieve  the  goals  that  we've  set  for  ourselves  next  year, 
and  that's  because  there  is  no  movement  like  our  movement. 

There  is  no  institution  like  the  AFL-CIO  and  no  people  like  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  I'm  proud  to  be  one  of  you,  proud  to  call  all  of  you  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I'm 
proud  to  be  your  president.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all.  (Standing  ovation) 
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Thank  you.  Now,  I'd  like  to  call  upon  our  re-elected  secretary-treasuier,  Rich  Trumka. 
(Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  John. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  my  friend  and  to  my  brother,  Cecil  Roberts,  not 
only  for  his  inspiring  nomination  but  for  his  friendship,  for  his  leadership  and  the  stew- 
ardship of  our  union  and  for  the  countless  times  that  he's  stood  with  me  and  stood  with 
my  family. 

To  John  WUhelm,  for  seconding  my  nomination,  for  his  support,  for  his  passion  for 
organizing,  the  strength  of  his  character  and  his  perseverance  on  behalf  of  workers  in  this 
great  union  town  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  for  his  friendship. 

To  Clayola  Brown  for  being  our  conscience,  for  always  leading  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  for  always  finding  the  right  words  to  express  our  hopes  and  our  dreams  and,  of 
covirse,  for  her  friendship. 

And  I  especially  want  to  thank  our  president,  John  Sweeney,  and  my  friend,  who  is 
always  in  the  front  of  the  wind  with  his  vision.  And  I  especially,  John,  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  patience — and  Andy  talked  about  it — and  God  always  knows  you  have  needed  it 
with  me,  and  I  truly  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  also  standing  with  me  personally,  always  and  forever.  1  truly 
appreciate  that.  (Applause) 

And  1  want  to  thank  our  other  partner,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  for  her  friendship, 
for  her  compassion,  for  her  leadership  and  for  the  way  that  she  cuts  through  and  con- 
nects with  every  worker  who  has  ever  suffered  the  pain  and  the  humiliation  of  discrimi- 
nation, linda,  we  love  you.  (Applause) 

And  I'd  like  to  thank  my  family.  Barb  and  Rich,  for  their  love  and  support,  and  for 
some  absolutely  great  high  school  football  that  I  got  to  see.  Now,  they  couldn't  be  with  us 
because  Barb  is  recovering  from  knee  surgery.  And,  John,  she  sends  word  that  it  reaUy 
isn't  all  that  bad. 

I'd  like  to  thank  aU  of  you  for  asking  me  to  stick  around  for  another  foxir  years.  You 
see,  serving  as  your  secretary-tieasurer  is  a  humbling  honor,  and  I  hope  I  get  the  chance 
to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  personally.  You're  the  best  friends  and  the  best  sup- 
porters a  trade  unionist  covild  ever  have. 

See,  this  convention  has  been  a  very  moving  experience  for  me,  because  it  brings 
back  so  many  memories  of  griefs,  heartbreak  and  solitude  and  hope  and  solidarity. 

I  come  from  a  small  coal  town  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania — ^if  s  called  Nemacolin — 
where  when  you  went  to  work  in  the  morning,  you  honestiy  didn't  know  if  you'd  return 
home  that  night. 

Sometimes  friends  and  relatives  died  by  the  ones  and  the  twos.  Other  times  it  was 
bigger,  like  the  Robena  disaster  where  38  workers  perished  and  1  stood  and  held  hands 
with  my  friends  who  had  lost  dads  and  uncles  and  prayed  and  thanked  God  that  it 
hadn't  been  my  father. 

You  see,  a  hundred  times  that  many  died  on  September  11th,  of  coxirse.  But  one  of 
the  awful  ironies  is  that  when  all  of  them  went  to  work  that  morning,  there  was  probably 
no  thought  in  their  minds  that  they  wouldn't  be  returning  home  with  their  friends  and 
their  loved  ones  that  evening. 

The  attacks  on  the  Pentagon  and  the  World  Trade  Center  were  so  big  and  so  mon- 
strous, that  an  awful  mine  disaster  one  week  later  in  Brentwood,  Alabama,  went  largely 
unnoticed.  In  that  explosion,  12  brave  men  died,  10  of  them  trying  to  save  two  brothers 
who  had  been  tiapped,  and  I'd  ask  you  to  indulge  me  and  stand  for  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer  for  those  men  who  1  know  are  with  our  firefighters  in  a  very  special  place  right 
now. 

...A  moment  of  silence  was  observed  by  the  delegation. 
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TRUMKA:  Thank  you. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  way  I  grew  up  taught  me  how  precious  life  can  be  and  how 
important  it  is  to  seize  every  moment  of  it  and  use  every  moment  of  it,  and  the  events  of 
September  11th  and  the  anthrax  threat  that  followed  taught  me  that  workplace  dangers 
and  workplace  honors  really  aren't  confined  to  coal  mines,  and  all  of  them  taught  me  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  our  movement  and  the  resilience  of  working  families. 

In  these  trying  times,  many  leaders  in  our  government  have  used  the  circumstances 
as  cover  for  advancing  their  anti-working  family  agenda,  and  many  corporate  leaders 
have  seized  on  the  events  to  plunder  more  profits.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  use  these 
tragedies  and  those  imfortimate  acts  to  inspire  ourselves  and  ovir  members  to  action. 

For  myself,  I  promise  you,  1  will  appreciate  and  use  every  day,  every  last  day  as  an 
opportunity  to  help  workers  and  their  families,  and  1  urge  you  to  join  me  in  mutual  com- 
mitment. Lef  s  use  every  day  to  reach  out  and  help  a  casino  worker  here  in  Las  Vegas  or  a 
hotel  worker  in  Hawaii  or  a  limo  driver  in  New  York  who's  suffering  the  indignity  of 
unemployment. 

Yes,  let's  use  every  day  to  reach  down  to  San  Antonio  and  reach  up  to  Sacramento 
and  help  raise  the  wages  of  Latino  workers  who  are  down  on  their  knees  cleaning  bath- 
rooms for  $5  an  hour.  Lef  s  use  each  and  every  day  to  improve  workplace  health  and 
safety  so  that  every  worker,  every  last  worker  returns  home  at  night  to  their  loved  ones. 

Let's  use  each  day,  each  and  every  day,  to  save  the  job  of  a  steelworker  or  a  garment 
worker,  an  auto  worker  or  a  factory  worker  whose  job  is  threatened  by  unfair  illegal 
imports.  Let's  use  every  day  to  stand  up  for  an  African  American  mother,  an  Asian 
American  father,  a  Native  American  sister  or  an  Arab  American  brother,  a  worker  with  a 
disability,  or  an  LGBT  worker  who  is  suffering  the  humiliation  of  discrimination,  a  single 
mother  who  can't  feed  her  cfiildren  because  she  can't  make  a  living  wage,  a  retired 
machinist  who  is  being  forced  to  choose  between  paying  his  dmg  biU  or  paying  his  rent, 
a  schoolteacher  who's  being  forced  to  choose  between  opening  the  minds  of  our  children 
or  being  locked  up  in  jail,  or  a  pilot  or  a  flight  attendant  who  is  being  forced  to  choose 
between  making  a  living  and  being  blown  to  heU. 

Let's  use  every  day,  every  single  day  to  stand  up  together  for  the  right  to  join  a 
union,  to  stand  up  together  for  the  process,  for  due  process,  to  stand  up  for  equality,  to 
stand  up  for  justice,  and  to  stand  up  and  right  the  wrongs  that  have  been  passed  on  the 
labor  movement  in  the  last  several  years.  Brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  honor  of  serving 
you,  1  promise  you,  every  day  I  will  do  these  things.  Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

And  now  1  get  the  honor  to  intioduce  to  you  the  newly  re-elected  executive  vice 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  best-looking  member  of  the  trio,  our  sister,  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson. 

LEVDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Richard. 

I  want  to  thank  the  president  of  my  union,  Jerry  McEntee,  for  such  a  wonderful 
introduction.  It  was  heartfelt,  and  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  from  AFSCME,  you  make 
me  proud  because  you  and  Jerry  truly  represent  aU  public  workers  in  this  country.  Jerry, 
1  thank  you  for  that  kind  intioduction. 

To  Ellen  Golombek  and  Bridgette  Williams,  two  young  women  who  personify  the 
inclusion  and  the  diversity  of  this  great  movement  of  ours,  your  warm  and  heartfelt  sec- 
onds felt  so  loving,  and  1  thank  you  for  those. 

To  John  Sweeney  and  to  Richard  Trumka,  my  partners  for  the  last  six  years,  1  thank 
them  for  their  leadership;  but,  more  importantiy,  I  thank  them  for  their  friendship.  They 
took  six  years  ago  a  person  who  did  not  have  a  national  presence  in  this  great  movement 
of  ours  and  have  shown  me  the  support  and  the  love  of  being  their  partner.  And  I  thank 
them  very  humbly  as  1  do  all  of  the  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO,  but  most  especially,  my  family 
in  my  office,  Susan  Dunlop,  Carmen  Perez  and  Victor  Adriani. 
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Respect,  dignity,  justice,  fairness,  equality,  solidarity,  what  do  these  words  mean  to 
us?  What  do  they  say  to  us?  What  do  they  say  about  us? 

These  words  say  that  we  as  a  movement  stand  on  the  side  of  the  people  that  you 
have  heard  from  in  the  last  three  days.  You  heard  from  new  members  who  were  here  to 
celebrate  with  their  family  the  fact  that  they  had  won  victories,  hard-fought  victories. 
They  came  to  celebrate  and  they  felt  that  justice  had  been  done  because  they  now  carried 
a  imion  card  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  union  membership. 

You  heard  from  workers  who  do  not  yet  have  a  union,  but  they  were  here  because 
they've  cried  and  been  denied  respect  and  dignity  on  the  job. 

You  heard  from  immigrant  workers,  both  documented  and  undocumented,  who  ask 
for  nothing  other  than  faimess.  Because  these  workers  are  oftentimes,  as  we've  heard, 
denied  their  rights,  exploited  and  treated  as  second-  and,  yes,  sometimes  third-class  citi- 
zens in  a  country  that  promises  so  much,  in  a  country  that  is  made  up  of  immigrants. 

A  widow  who  spoke  to  us  in  Spanish  and  who  thanked  us  for  the  solidarity  that  we 
have  shown  to  her  and  her  family  upon  the  death  of  her  husband  and  who  cried  when 
she  said  that  our  solidarity  was  what  kept  her  strong.  You  have  seen  and  you've  talked 
with  and  you've  heard  from  our  constituency  group  leaders,  and  tomorrow  you  wiU 
accept  a  report  that  talks  about  equality.  It  talks  about  inclusion.  It  talks  about  diversity. 

And  no,  we're  not  where  we  need  to  be  but,  by  God,  we've  made  some  tremendous 
steps  about  where  we  are,  but,  more  importantly,  about  where  we  want  to  go  and  where 
we  will  be  in  the  future  of  this  movement. 

As  I  have  visited  with  you  over  the  last  six  years,  I  have  given  you  many  messages.  I 
have  delivered  to  you  aU  of  the  messages  of  all  of  the  things  that  we  do  at  the  AFL-CIO 
and  why  we  need  you  and  why  you  stand  with  us  strong. 

I've  spoken  to  you  many,  many  times  of  the  reasons  why  1  continue  the  battle.  1 
have  told  you  about  the  discrimination  that  I  have  felt  as  a  woman,  as  a  person  of  color 
in  my  lifetime. 

I'm  known  as  a  storyteller  because  every  time  I  always  tell  you  stories  about  my 
childhood,  about  the  fact  that  someone  changed  my  name  to  Linda.  I  was  bom  Lydia. 

But  hope  is  another  word  that  we've  heard  throughout  the  last  three  days  and  it  is 
that  hope  that  I  bring  here  this  aftemoon.  It  is  the  hope  that  someday  we  will  not  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  our  skin.  It  is  the  hope  that  we  will  not  be  judged  by  who  we  love 
or  how  we  live,  what  religion  we  practice,  whether  we  are  elderly  or  disabled  and  face 
obstacles. 

I  have  often  talked  to  you  about  all  of  the  special  reasons  why  I  keep  fighting  the 
good  fight.  I  have  two  special  reasons  that  I  say  that  I  continue  to  hope  and  I  continue 
to  fight,  and  I'll  get  to  those  reasons  in  a  minute. 

In  the  audience — and  also  you  have  heard  many  stories  about  her  as  well — ^is  my 
daughter,  Maricela  Ramirez  Garcia,  and  her  husband,  Jimmy.  She  is  the  young  girl  that 
did  not  understand  why  she  had  an  absentee  mom  during  the  many  years  that  she  grew 
up  that  I  was  so  involved  in  my  local  union  and  with  my  job. 

But  she  has  the  two  reasons  why  I  continue  to  fight  and  I  continue  to  hope.  The  two 
reasons  that  I  talk  about  are  a  teenage  grandson  who,  literally  from  the  day  he  was  bom, 
saw  his  grandmother  on  TV,  saw  me  in  magazine  articles,  in  newspapers  raising  hell.  But 
only  until  three  years  ago  did  he  go  to  his  schoolroom  and  tell  his  class  that  his  grandma 
was  famous  because  she  had  been  on  the  Labor  Day  Wheel  of  Fortune  with  Pat  Sajak  and 
Vanna  White.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

I  have  a  4-year-old  granddaughter  who  thinks  she  can  do  anything  that  her  13-year- 
old  brother  can  do. 

And  you  know  what?  I'm  not  going  to  tell  her  she  can't.  (Applause) 

I  have  told  you  many  stories  about  them.  I've  told  you  many  stories  about  my 
daughter,  Maricela,  and  for  those  of  you  that  know  my  son,  RJ.  Ramirez,  who  is  now  a 
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married  man,  so  girlfriends,  he's  gone,  please  let  me  introduce  to  you  the  reason  why  I 
continue  to  fight  and  I  continue  to  hope  that  tomorrow  is  going  to  be  a  better  day  for  all 
of  us.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  grandchildren.  (Standing  ovation) 

Thank  you.  1  am  so  honored  to  accept  another  four  years  of  working  with  all  of  you. 
My  daughter,  Maricela,  and  my  son-in-law,  Jimmy,  come  on.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Linda. 

In  compliance  with  Convention  Standing  Rule  22,  51  delegates  have  submitted 
to  the  convention  chair  signed  nominations  of  51  persons  for  the  51  positions  of  vice 
president. 

Each  of  these  nominations  has  been  seconded  twice.  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  will 
now  read  the  nominations  and  seconds. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  SECONDS  OF  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

...  Seaetary-Treasurer  Trumka  presented  the  follovring: 

Stuart  Appelbaum,  nominated  by  Henry  Jenkins. 
Morton  Bahr,  nominated  by  Ed  Fire. 
John  Bowers,  nominated  by  Al  Cemadas. 
Clayola  Brown,  nominated  by  Edgar  Romney. 
Tom  Buffenbarger,  nominated  by  Donald  E.  Wharton. 
Elizabeth  Bunn,  nominated  by  James  R  Hoffa. 
William  Burrus,  nominated  by  Joyce  Robinson. 
Doug  Dority,  nominated  by  Joe  Hansen. 
Sandra  Feldman,  nominated  by  Nat  LaCour. 
Ed  Fire,  nominated  by  Morty  Bahr. 
Mac  Fleming,  nominated  by  Jim  Knight. 
Patricia  Friend,  nominated  by  John  Cornelius. 
Leo  Gerard,  nominated  by  Jim  English. 
Melissa  Gilbert,  nominated  by  John  Connolly. 
Michael  Goodwin,  nominated  by  Richard  Lanigan. 
Joe  Greene,  nominated  by  Ernest  Logan. 
Sonny  Hall,  nominated  by  Larry  Martin. 
Frank  Hanley,  nominated  by  Bud  Coutts. 
Bobby  L.  Hamage  Sr.,  nominated  by  Jim  Davis. 
Carroll  Haynes,  nominated  by  Sormy  HaU. 
Edwin  D.  Hill,  nominated  by  Joe  O'Cormor. 
James  Hoffa,  nominated  by  Stephen  Yokich. 
Joseph  Himt,  nominated  by  Ed  Sullivan. 
Frank  Hurt,  nominated  by  David  Durkee. 
Cheryl  Johnson,  nominated  by  Gloria  Johnson. 
Gloria  Johnson,  nominated  by  Morton  Bahr. 
James  La  Sala,  nominated  by  Larry  Hanley. 
William  Lucy,  nominated  by  Gerald  McEntee. 
Leon  Lynch,  nominated  by  Leo  Gerard. 
Ed  McElroy,  nominated  by  Sandra  Feldman. 
Gerald  W.  McEntee,  nominated  by  Jeanette  Wynn. 
Martin  Maddaloni,  nominated  by  Thomas  Patchell. 
Michael  Monroe,  nominated  by  James  Williams. 
Terence  O'SuUivan,  nominated  by  Armand  Sabitoni. 
Bruce  Raynor,  nominated  by  Edgar  Romney. 
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Dennis  Rivera,  nominated  by  Anna  Burger. 

Clyde  Rivers,  nominated  by  John  Coffee. 

Cedl  Roberts,  nominated  by  Richard  Trumka. 

Arturo  Rodriguez,  nominated  by  Rosalinda  Guillen. 

Michael  Sacco,  nominated  by  John  Fay. 

Robert  Scardelletti,  nominated  by  Howard  W.  Randolph  Jr. 

Harold  Schaitberger,  nominated  by  Vincent  J.  Bollon. 

Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  nominated  by  Bill  Yates. 

Andy  Stem,  nominated  by  Anna  Burger. 

Edward  C.  Sullivan,  nominated  by  Joseph  Himt. 

Michael  J.  Sullivan,  nominated  by  Ted  Zlotopolski. 

Gene  Upshaw,  nominated  by  Morton  Bahr. 

John  W.  Wilhelm,  nominated  by  Maria  Elena  Durazo. 

Capt.  Duane  Woerth,  nominated  by  Dennis  Dolan. 

Stephen  R  Yokich,  nominated  by  Elizabeth  Bunn. 

Boyd  Young,  nominated  by  James  Dimn. 

Additionally,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  and  1  have  seconded  all  the  nominations 
except  Cecil's,  and  John  and  Linda  have  seconded  Cecil's  nomination.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
place  those  51  names  in. 

SWEENEY:  The  51  persons  whose  names  have  just  been  read  have  been  properly 
nominated  and  seconded  twice. 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 
Are  there  any  further  nominations? 
Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Seeing  no  delegate  who  seeks  to  be  recognized,  the  chair  declares  that  nominations 
for  the  offices  of  vice  president  are  closed.  (Applause) 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  convention,  1  further  declare  the  51  nominees 
just  read  are  elected  as  vice  presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Congratulations  to  all.  (Standing 
ovation) 

May  I  just  have  one  more  minute,  please.  We  have  one  vice  president  who  did  not 
run  for  re-election,  and  I'd  like  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  salute  her  leadership  and  her 
service  to  this  federation.  For  the  last  six  years,  Sumi  Ham  has  been  a  committed  and 
creative  Executive  Council  member.  She  has  represented  SAG  and  aU  the  entertainment 
tmions  on  the  council,  but  she  has  always  and  often  spoken  out  for  all  workers.  For  those 
suffering  from  disabilities,  for  women,  for  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  for  gays  and  lesbians, 
for  a  voice  for  professional  workers  in  all  occupations,  she  has  been  a  voice  for  the 
importance  of  communication  and  most  of  all  for  the  role  of  culture  in  building  our 
movement.  Sumi,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  service  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SUMI  HARU,  Screen  Actors  Guild:  My  fellow  officers  and 
my  Executive  Council  colleagues:  As  a  daughter  of  Filipino  immigrants  who  was  bom 
in  New  Jersey  in  1939  and  a  kid  who  was  a  farm  girl  in  Colorado,  1  am  so  proud  and 
honored  to  have  been  able  to  serve  with  the  people  up  here  and  for  all  of  you. 

Mciny  of  you  don't  know  this,  but  the  officers  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  are  not 
paid.  I  was  here  on  vacation  from  my  day  job  with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Cultural 
Affairs  Department.  But  that  investment  came  back  to  me  tenfold.  1  have  leamed  so 
much  and  was  so  enriched  by  my  work  with  the  Executive  Council.  And  1  hope  in 
turn  I  have  helped  enrich  performers  and  people  in  my  industry. 

I  thank  you  all  so  much  for  having  given  me  this  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
(Applause) 
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SWEENEY:  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  has  two  annoxmcements. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

We  have  just  gotten  word  that  the  Fast  Track  bill  is  to  be  debated  beginning  tomor- 
row and  voted  on  jxist  as  our  convention  is  ending.  What  a  surprise,  right? 

This  is  it,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I'm  asking  the  delegates,  the  CLC  and  state  fed 
presidents  and  the  international  union  presidents  to  reach  out  to  members  of  Congress 
and  demand  that  they  stand  with  workers.  Please,  please  listen  to  the  following  list  of 
targets  and  call  these  members  first  thing  tomorrow  or  tonight  if  you  can  reach  them: 

Sue  KeUy,  Republican,  California;  Susan  Davis,  Democrat,  California;  Marion  Berry, 
DemoCTat,  Arizona;  Dennis  Moore,  Democrat,  Kansas;  Chris  John,  Republican,  Louisiana; 
Chet  Edwards,  Demoaat,  Texas;  Anna  Eshoo,  Democrat,  California;  Ruben  Hinojosa, 
Democrat,  Texas;  Silvestre  Reyes,  Democrat,  Texas;  Solomon  Ortiz,  Democrat,  Texas; 
Baron  HUl,  Demoaat,  Indiana;  Steve  LaTourette,  Democrat,  Ohio;  Dermis  Moore, 
Demoaat,  Kansas;  David  Price,  Demoaat,  North  Carolina;  Bob  Etheridge,  Demoaat, 
North  Carolina;  Jim  Matheson,  Demoaat,  Utah;  Shelley  Capito,  Republican,  West 
Virginia;  Bob  Ney,  Republican,  Ohio;  Eddie  Bemice  Johnson,  Demoaat,  Texas;  Ken 
Bentsen,  Demoaat,  Texas;  Curt  Weldon,  Republican,  Pennsylvania;  Rob  Simmons, 
Demoaat,  Connecticut;  and  Melissa  Hart,  Republican,  Pennsylvania. 

Please  use  your  voice.  Please  make  those  calls.  Let's  show  Congress  what  the 
American  labor  movement  stands  for. 

One  last  announcement,  please  join  us  at  six  o'clock  this  evening  for  a  reception 
honoring  three  union  members  mnning  for  Congress  whom  you  met  earlier  today; 
CheUie  Pingree  of  Maine,  Ed  O'Brien  of  Pennsylvania  and  David  Worley  of  Georgia. 
The  reception  wiU  be  in  the  Skyview  Room  at  Sally's  Hotel. 

We  will  start  at  eight  o'clock  sharp  tomorrow  morning.  Please  be  here.  Thank  you. 

SWEENEY:  We're  starting  at  eight  to  conform  with  a  lot  of  your  travel  plans,  and 
we  hope  to  be  finished  before  noon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(At  6:03  p.m.,  Wednesday,  December  5,  2001,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
8:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  December  6,  2001.) 
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FOURTH  DAY 


Thursday,  December  6,  2001 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  a.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  I  now  call  this  convention  to  order.  Brothers  and 
sisters,  please  give  your  attention  to  the  Reverend  Spencer  Banett,  who  was  with  us  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  on  Monday  and  who  wiU  give  our  invocation  this  morning. 
Reverend  Barrett. 


INVOCATION 

REVEREND  SPENCER  BARRETT 

Let  us  bow  our  heads.  Lord  of  the  morning,  in  times  like  these,  we  pray  to  You  humbly 
and  ask  You,  please,  to  bless  laid-off  workers,  help  them  to  find  ways  to  endure  these  hard 
times  until  better  days.  O  Lord,  bless  this  union  of  diverse  kinds  of  people.  As  they  fight 
for  worker  justice,  let  their  work  be  unequalled.  Let  their  fight  for  good  jobs  and  benefits, 
too,  employer/worker  relations,  be  guided  by  you. 

O  God  of  creation,  author  of  life,  Lord,  we  pray  this  morning  to  end  worldwide  strife, 
to  guide  politicians  and  heads  of  state  to  put  people  first  above  political  debate. 

Bless,  God,  our  people  who  are  fighting  at  war.  Give  them  safety  from  danger,  O  Lord. 

Bless  these  American  workers,  we  ask  you,  please.  They  are  our  heroes  for  our  coim- 
try  in  times  like  these.  Amen. 

Let  us  please  have  a  moment  of  silence  for  our  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  since  the 
1999  convention.  Their  names  are  listed  in  the  Executive  Council  report  on  page  109.  Let 
us  have  a  moment  of  silence. 

...The  delegation  observed  a  moment  of  silence. 


DECEASED  UNION  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  SINCE  THE  1999  CONVENTION 


Abies,  Larry  F.  (HERE) 
Abuam  Sr.,  Valeriano  A.  (HERE) 
Ackerman,  Agnes  V.  (HERE) 
Adamaski,  Betty  J.  (USWA) 
Adkins,  Mildred  L.  (HERE) 
Agbavani,  Dominador  S.  (HERE) 
Agostino,  Raymond  D.  (HERE) 
Aidana,  Juan  Moises  (HERE) 
Albert,  Roy  TOJSWA) 
Albright,  Alton  (lUOE) 
Aldrich,Richard  (Wichita/Hutchinson 
Labor  Federation  of  Central  Kansas) 


Alexander,  Eudora  (HERE) 
Alfonso,  Renato  (HERE) 
Allen,  Sandy  (AFM) 
Allen,  Leroy  (HERE) 
Alonso,  Luisa  (HERE) 
Alsop,  Frances  Dean  (NATCA) 
Alvarado,  Rene  A.  (HERE) 
Alvin,  Cass  D.  (USWA) 
Amerling,  Ralph  (UAW) 
Amico,  Louis  (AFM) 
An,  Young  Kon  (HERE) 
Anders,  Martiia  (SEIU) 
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Anders,  Louise  (HERE) 
Anderson,  Frances  (PACE) 
Anderson,  Joie  M.  (HERE) 
Anderson,  Adena  B.  (HERE) 
Anderson,  Gilbert  (Gil)  (AFM) 
Anderson,  William  J.  (HERE) 
Andrews,  Hugh  W.  (HERE) 
Androy,  Margaret  (USWA) 
Anerson,  James  H.  (1AM) 
Anselmo,  William  J.  (HERE) 
Aquino,  George  G.  (HERE) 
Arellano,  Kathleen  R.  (HERE) 
Armour,  Nettie  (HERE) 
Athnos,  LuciUe  (HERE) 
Austin,  Carl  (AFM) 
Avila,  Edward  (HERE) 
Avila,  Benjamin  (HERE) 
Ayala,  AdolfoJ.  (HERE) 

Babu,  John  (HERE) 
Bachellor,  Myrtle  L.  (HERE) 
Badoud,  Dale  T.  (USWA) 
Bahrs,  Joyce  A.  (HERE) 
Baker,  Walter  M.  (UAW) 
Baker,  Elsie  M.  (HERE) 
Baker  Jr.,  David  H.  (AFM) 
Baldree,  Claude  E.  (USWA) 
Baldwin,  Hazel  M.  (HERE) 
Bale,Jeny  R.  (HERE) 
Baltazar,  Jaime  Tamayo  (HERE) 
Baltazar,  Ricardo  R.  (HERE) 
Barmon,  Ken  (UAW) 
Bamett,  Lillie  Mae  (USWA) 
Bamishan,  Irene  (USWA) 
Banows,  Jean  M.  (HERE) 
Bassler,  SteUa  (SEIU) 
Bates,  R.T.  (BRS) 
Bates,  Shenill  E  (HERE) 
Bauer,  Arnold  C.  (USWA) 
Bault,  Bormie  L.  (HERE) 
Baxter,  Sue  A.  (HERE) 
Baxter,  Arthur  A.  (HERE) 
Beadling,  Thomas  (SEIU) 
Bearden,  Mary  Mariko  (HERE) 
BeauUeu,  Ritta  B.  (HERE) 
Beck,  mora  (USWA) 
Beckmann,  William  R.  (HERE) 
Bednarek,  Florence  (HERE) 
Bejner,  Litha  E.  (HERE) 
Beldna-Dequito,  Andrea  (HERE) 
Bermett,  Marie  (HERE) 
Benton,  O.Z.  (BG)  (HERE) 


Bergany,  Salle  aka  Sallie  (HERE) 
Bermejo,  Noe  (HERE) 
Bemhardsen,  Randi  (HERE) 
Bevan,  Clyde  K.  (BRS) 
Biggs,  Alma  M.  (HERE) 
Bimm,  Alvin  (UAW) 
Bimer,  Augustine  H.  (HERE) 
Bisgard,  Martha  J.  (HERE) 
Bisland,  Thomas  (HERE) 
Blackbum,  Ruby  H.  (HERE) 
Blackburn,  Glen  N.  (USWA) 
Blair,  Beauford  D.  (BRS) 
Blanchard,  Sylvia  (PACE) 
Blanco,  Amoldo  A.  (HERE) 
Blum,  Eugene  (HERE) 
Bognanno,  Joseph  (HERE) 
BoUbol,  Padta  (HERE) 
Bolton,  June  R.  (HERE) 
Bolton,  Opal  R  (AFM) 
Boodhram,  Boodhram  (HERE) 
Borschlein,  Freida  (HERE) 
Bothwell,  Marlene  M.  (HERE) 
Botos,  PaulJ.  (USWA) 
Boucher,  Jean  C.  (HERE) 
Boudeau,  Robert  (PACE) 
Bowles,  Richard  (SEIU) 
Bowles,  George  E.  (lAM) 
Bradford,  Dale  (HERE) 
Bramstedt,  William  (lUPA) 
Bran,  Richard  E.  (HERE) 
Branch  Jr.,  Roland  L.  (HERE) 
Breithaupt,  Theresa  A.  (HERE) 
Breitzman,  Stephen  R  (HERE) 
Bremer,  Josephine  W.  (HERE) 
Brennan,  Frank  E.  (HERE) 
Bressler  Sr.,  William  C.  (HERE) 
Bridgeman  Jr.,  Edward  (SEIU) 
Broderick,  Robert  (UAW) 
Brom  Sr.,  Dennis  M.  (HERE) 
Brooks,  George  (PACE) 
Brooks,  Thomas  E  (HERE) 
Brothers,  Douglas  (UAW) 
Brown,  Irma  B.  (HERE) 
Brown,  Lucille  (HERE) 
Brown,  Patrida  E  (HERE) 
Brown,  Sam  (SEIU) 
Brown,  CharUe  (SEIU) 
Bruce,  Gerald  (HERE) 
Bruce,  Eurie  (UAW) 
Brulia,  Matt  J.  (USWA) 
Bmmble,  Olga  M.  (HERE) 
Buchanan,  Grace  C.  (HERE) 
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Buchanan,  Elmer  (SEIU) 
Bugarin,  Fernando  H.  (HERE) 
Bumanglag,  Rogelio  S.  (HERE) 
Bunting,  Charles  D.  (NATCA) 
Burd,  Jeanne,  (HERE) 
Burell,  Edna  (HERE) 
Burgess,  Bennie  (UAW) 
Burgillos,  Josefa  D.  (HERE) 
Burke,  William  (SEIU) 
Burton,  Bob  (San  Frandsco 

Labor  Council) 
Butkovich,  Michael  (SEIU) 
Butler,  Brenda  L.  (HERE) 
Butler,  Walter  (SHU) 

Cadena,  Estevan  (USWA) 
Caine,  Dennis  R.  (HERE) 
CaldweU,  Bill  (UAW) 
Calhoun,  Alonzo  (HERE) 
Calkins,  Robert  (lUOE) 
Calvin,  Made  L.  (HERE) 
Camarena,  Marilu  (AFSCME) 
Camerena,  Marilu  (SEIU) 
Campbell,  Fleming  (IBT) 
Campbell,  Buddy  (UAW) 
Campisi,  Jack  Salvador  (HERE) 
Campos,  Amelia  R.  (HERE) 
Cannes,  Antonio  (HERE) 
Candlla,  John  E  (HERE) 
Capellan,  Rafael  (HERE) 
Carchidi,  Maria  Raffaela  (HERE) 
Cardenas,  Jesus  S.  (HERE) 
CardweU,  Herbert  H.  (USWA) 
Carey,  Joseph  R  (USWA) 
Carlos,  Maria  Avalos  (HERE) 
Carloss,  Roy  (AFM) 
Carpenter,  Thomas  E  (USWA) 
Carrig,  Edwin  J.  (lAM) 
Carter,  Emilton  H.  (AFM) 
Carter  Jr.,  SanfordJ.  (BRS) 
Caruso,  Iva  A.  (HERE) 
Casapula,  Thomas  (AFM) 
Casdia,  Anthony  B.  (Painters  and 

Allied  Trades) 
Catalan,  William  (San  Frandsco 

Labor  Council) 
Catalano  Sr.,  William  J.  (AFM) 
Cavazzini,  Maria  (HERE) 
Cayenne,  Anita  (SEIU) 
Cazares,  Teodora  (HERE) 
Ceponis,  Hohn  R  (BRS) 
Cerda,  Robert  (HERE) 


Cerise,  Jennie  M.  (HERE) 
Cesanek,  Bradley  J.  (HERE) 
Champ,  Robert  D.  (BRS) 
Chatten,  John  D.  (lAM) 
Chavez,  Frank  G.  (HERE) 
Cheng,  Seng  (HERE) 
Chiarelli,  Luden  (HERE) 
Childs,  Fred  H.  (USWA) 
ChUuka,  Dilip  K.  (HERE) 
Chiotis,  Nick  E.  (HERE) 
Chizmadia,  Robert  (Southern 

Arizona  Central  Labor  Council) 
Chow,  Hubert  (HERE) 
Chrestopoulos,  Bessie  (HERE) 
Christinzio  Sr.,  John  J.  (HERE) 
Church,  James  (AFSCME) 
Church,  Johnny  (UAW) 
Cignarella,  Carmine  G.  (HERE) 
Cimiluca,  Alfred  (AFM) 
Ciotola,  Walter  E  (USWA) 
Cirelli,  Clement  (GMP) 
Clare,  Loretta  M.  (HERE) 
Clausius,  William  H.  (BRS) 
dayman,  James  C.  (Plasterers  and 

Cement  Masons) 
Cleveland,  Donald  A.  (BRS) 
Clouser,  Paul  (UAW) 
Clover,  Hershal,  (UAW) 
Coates,  William  O.  (AFM) 
Code,  Alice  (SEIU) 
Coffey,  Edward  (UAW) 
Coffey,  Conald  W.  (HERE) 
Cohan,  Evelyn  QBT) 
Cole,  Addie  (HERE) 
Coleman,  Margaret  N.  (USWA) 
Collier,  Anthony  P  (HERE) 
Collins,  Leonard  C.  (USWA) 
Collins,  Myrtle  P  (HERE) 
Colombo,  Mario  A.  (HERE) 
ConnoUy,  Julia  E.  (USWA) 
Conti,  Harry  A.  (USWA) 
Cooper,  Jack  E.  (HERE) 
Conadi,  Vincent  (HERE) 
Costas,  John  (AFM) 
Cote,  Gerard  E.  (USWA) 
Covell,  Steven  L.  (HERE) 
Cox  Sr.,  Franklin  (SEIU) 
Cox,  James  B.  (Painters  and  Allied  Trades) 
Coyne,  Mary  (SEIU) 
Crandall,  Stewart  (AFM) 
Crawford,  Radna  C.  (HERE) 
Crechiolo,  Gladys  (HERE) 
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Creek,  Evelyn  M.  (HERE) 
Cristello,  Valentino  (BRS) 
Cron,  William  (AFM) 
Crown,  Charles  M.  (lAM) 
Cullen,  Marjorie  S.  (HERE) 

Darden,  Mary  1.  (HERE) 

Davies,  Thomas  (HERE) 

Davis,  Dora  D.  (HERE) 

Davis,  Mabel  I.  (HERE) 

Dearing,  Jerry  M.  (HERE) 

Dedrick,  Daniel  A.  (HERE) 

Degner,  Ada  E.  (HERE) 

DeGregorio,  Peter  J.  (HERE) 

DeKing,  PeterJ.  (HERE) 

DeLaCruz,  Jose  R  (HERE) 

Delgado,  Ruben  A.  (HERE) 

Demoulin,  Sidney  E  (HERE) 

Derrien,  Gemiain  M.  (HERE) 

Desmond,  Nellie  V.  (HERE) 

DeVoe,  Eugene  L.  (HERE) 

Dietrich,  Emma  (HERE) 

Dill,  Viola  BeU  (HERE) 

Dimercurio,  Lydia  M.  (HERE) 

Dobson,  Martha  (HERE) 

Doherty,  Myrtle  M.  (HERE) 

Domingo,  Gloria  Concepdon  (HERE) 

Douglas,  Cecilia  (HERE) 

Dragovich,  George  C.  (HERE) 

Driver,  Muriel  M.  (HERE) 

DuFresne,  Thomas  L.  (HERE) 

Duldualao,  Antonio  C.  (HERE) 

Dimcan,  Bonnie  M.  (HERE) 

Duncan,  Beatrice  M.  (HERE) 

D'lnziUo,  Steve  (lATSE) 

D'Agostino,  John  (UAW) 

Daily  Harvey  (PACE) 

Dalena,  Donald  T  (USWA) 

Dalessio,  Ross  (SEIU) 

Dallas,  Robert  (UAW) 

Daniel,  Gerald  Gerry)  A.  (UAW) 

Davidson,  Bill  (UAW)- 

Davis,  Charles  (SEIU) 

Day  Ivan  (AFSCME) 

DeBoer,  Ralph  W.  (USWA) 

DeBois,  Mariette  T.  (USWA) 

Debow,  Jean  (SEIU) 

Degetter,  Stephen  (NATCA) 

DeMarco,  Peter  (SEIU) 

Dempster,  Paul  (San  Francisco  Labor  Council) 

Dempster,  Paul  (SIU) 

Denaut,  George  Oud)  (AFM) 
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Dennis  Sr.,  Raymond  B.  (USWA) 
Desimone  Sr.,  Albert  (AFM) 
Detrick,  Roger  (AFM) 
Deutsch,  Robert  D'Arcy  (AFM) 
Di  Russo,  Virginia  (AFM) 
Di  Bari,  Vince  (AFM) 
Dial,  Donald  (AFM) 
Dijames,  Paschal  (BAC  Local  45,  NY) 
Dingwall,  George  R.  (AFSCME) 
DiSanno,  Frank  (PACE) 
Dittamo,  Fedele  (Fred)  (AFM) 
Dixie,  Christian  J.  (USWA) 
Doddie,  Jim  (UAW) 
Doherty,  Edna  (SEIU) 
Dollarhide,  Nellie  M.  (HERE) 
DoUens,  Vernon  L.  (UAW) 
Donovan,  Raymond  R.  (BRS) 
Dougherty  Mary  M.  (USWA) 
Downs,  Arthur  W.  QAM) 
Drake,  James  (AFM) 
Drapala,  Dolores  (SEIU) 
Drew-Dale,  HUdredJ.  (UAW) 
Duiel,  Mary  K.  (USWA) 
Dunbar,  Gordon  (AFM) 
Ehancan,  Lawrence  C.  (USWA) 
Durkson,  Michael  (PACE) 
Dwyer,  John  (SIU) 

Eberhardt,  Donald  (lUPA) 

Ebisuya,  Patricia  (SEIU) 

Ebner,  Leo  J.  (UAW) 

Eby  Vincent  V.  (AWIU) 

Eckart,  Anna  (HERE) 

Eckes,  Martha  (HERE) 

Eckles,  MelvLn  H.  (Painters  and 

Allied  Trades) 
Edwards,  lona  (HERE) 
Edwards,  O.E  (HERE) 
Egeler,  Rosemary  A.  (HERE) 
Elecdon,  Romulo  Valdez  (HERE) 
EUdns,  Chad  (lUPA) 
EUdns,  Edward  R.  (USWA) 
Ellerman,  James  M.  (HERE) 
Enea,  Elizabeth  M.  (HERE) 
Enos,  EUen  H.  (HERE) 
Enright,  Bemice  L.  (HERE) 
Ephlin,  Donald  E  (UAW) 
Erb,  Alberta  C.  (HERE) 
Erickson,  Harriet  M.  (HERE) 
Em,  Harry  (AFM) 
En-era,  Frank  W.  (USWA) 
Esqueira,  Jean  (HERE) 
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Eubanks,  Gordon  J.  (HERE) 
Evans,  Darryl  (SEIU) 
Evans,  Malcom  (UAW) 

Fackler,  WilUam  A.  (HERE) 
Falcon,  Tony  V.  (AFM) 
Falconer,  John  R  (HERE) 
Fanucchi,  Angelo  (HERE) 
FanreU,  Michael  S.  (USWA) 
Fazio,  Louis  B.  (BRS) 
Felix,  Louise  (SEIU) 
Feman,  James  (IBT) 
Fernandez,  Cedlio  L.  (HERE) 
Ferro,  Gasper  E  (HERE) 
Festa,  Roberto  Bruno  (HERE) 
Finlayson,  Catherine  M.  (HERE) 
Finley,  Clinton  H.  (USWA) 
Finneran,  Thomas  (SEIU) 
Fitsimones,  Florence  L.  (HERE) 
Fitzmaurice,  John  J.  (HERE) 
Fitzpatrick,  Carolyn  (HERE) 
Hores,  Edgar  A.  (HERE) 
Foley,  John  E  (USWA) 
Fomasi,  Albert  T  (HERE) 
Fontaine  Jr.,  William  (IBT) 
Ford,  Jim  (AFM) 
Fortes,  Tony  R  (HERE) 
Foster,  Olga  (HERE) 
Fowler,  Marion  (HERE) 
Fowler,  Myrtle  M.  (HERE) 
Fox,  David  N.  (HERE) 
FradeUa,  Frank  A.  (HERE) 
Francis  Jr.,  Robert  N.  (HERE) 
Franzen,  Louise  G.  (HERE) 
Fraschieri,  Mary  S.  (HERE) 
Freije,  George  (AFM) 
Frey,  Raybum  (Red)  (UAW) 
Fritz,  Joyce  H.  (HERE) 
Froio,  Joseph  N.  (HERE) 
Frugoli,  George  C.  (HERE) 
Fulimeni,  Valentino  M.  (USWA) 
Fulks,  Walter  D.  (UAW) 

Gabelhausen  Sr.,  Jack  L.  (L\M) 

Galford,  Unda  A.  (HERE) 

Galligan,  Frank  (SEIU) 

Garda,  Ignado  (Mario  Zepeda)  (HERE) 

Garda,  Godfrido  R  (HERE) 

Garda,  Robert  (AFM) 

Gary,  James  (lUOE) 

Gasner,  Sheryl  L.  (HERE) 

Gaston,  Beatrice  M.  (HERE) 


Gds,  Lester  E.  (BRS) 

Gentile  Sr.,  Joseph  (USWA) 

George,  Henry  S.  (AFM) 

George,  Augustus  C.  (HERE) 

Geroux,  Elmer  (UAW) 

Gerzen,  Alfred  R.  (HERE) 

Geske,  Ndl  (SEIU) 

Gettlinger,  Lawrence  (Larry)  (UAW) 

Gibson,  John  E  (HERE) 

Giesecke,  Alan  (Wichita/Hutchinson 

Labor  Federation  of  Central  Kansas) 
GUdea,  Mary  (PACE) 
Giles,  Paul  (AFM) 
Gillies,  Ada  L.  (HERE) 
Gilloy,  Gene  L.  (USWA) 
Giordano,  Silvio  J.  (HERE) 
Gittinger,  Dd  (AFM) 
Glanton,  Chester  (IBT) 
Gobich,  Christ  (HERE) 
Goglia,  Fred  (AFM) 
Goich,  Martin  (HERE) 
Goings,  Diamond  J.  (USWA) 
Golden,  James  D.  (USWA) 
Goldsborough,  Heiland  (AFSCME) 
Gomulka,  Edward  (AFM) 
Gontarz,  Frank  (SEIU) 
Gonzalez,  Idelina  E.  (HERE) 
Goodwin,  Mathew  (AFSCME) 
Goodwin,  Iva  W.  (USWA) 
Goodwin,  Barbara  A.  (HERE) 
Gordon,  Lefty  (San  Frandsco 

Labor  Council) 
Goucher,  Lena  E.  (HERE) 
Gour,  Norman  (AFM) 
Goutin,  Edmond  M.  (HERE) 
Granderson,  James  E.  (HERE) 
Grant,  Hden  L.  (USWA) 
Gray,  Armie  O.  (HERE) 
Green,  Ethd  M.  (HERE) 
Green,  Pamda  (HERE) 
Green,  Jim  (San  Frandsco  Labor  Coundl) 
Greene,  Harold  (IBT) 
Greene,  Jim  (CWA) 
Greenidge,  Kenneth  C.  (HERE) 
Greenlay,  Evdyn  M.  (HERE) 
Gregory,  Doms  M.  (HERE) 
Grdtens,  Hden  Gould  (HERE) 
Greyhosky,  Pete  (AFM) 
GrigoU,  Joseph  A.  (USWA) 
Grimes,  Kenneth  M.  (HERE) 
Groeger,JosdV.  (HERE) 
Grves,  Earl  E  (USWA) 
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Gupp,  Earl  N.  (HERE) 
Gustavson,  Greta  (HERE) 
Gutierrez,  Frank  (SEIU) 
Guzman,  Maria  Luz  (HERE) 

Haase,  Fred  (HERE) 
Haener,  Dorothy  (UAW) 
HaU,  Ron  (UFCW) 
HaU,  Edward  (AFM) 

Hall,  Ron  (San  Francisco  Labor  Council) 
HaU,  Robert  (UAW) 
Hamilton,  Jack  R  (AFM) 
Hammond,  Reese  (lUOE) 
Hanley,  Edward  T.  (HERE) 
Harm,  Steven  R  (Greater  Stark 

County,  [Ohio]  AFL-CIO  Council) 
Hansen,  Melda  (HERE) 
Harasim,  Chester,  (PACE) 
Harmon,  William  J.  (HERE) 
Harold,  Fischer  (SlU) 
Harris,  Lillian  R  (HERE) 
Hanis,  Preston  (UAW) 
Harris  Jr.,  Clarence  S.  (USWA) 
Hamson,  Charles  (USWA) 
Hartman,  Helen  K.  (HERE) 
Harvey,  Francis  G.  (L^ 
HarviUe,  A.Q.  (USWA) 
Hasiotis,  Tom  R  (USWA) 
Hastings  Jr.,  Clarence  (HERE) 
Hatfield,  JeppL.  (USWA) 
Hawbaker,  MirmieJ.  (HERE) 
Hawkins,  Richard  (USWA) 
Hayes,  James  J.  (HERE) 
Haynes,  Stade  (SEIU) 
Hays,  Anna  M.  (HERE) 
Hazard,  Bruce  A.  (BRS) 
Heitter,  W.H.  (BRS) 
Helman,  Vada  R  (HERE) 
Hemming,  Howard  (HERE) 
Herce,  Juan  Jose  (HERE) 
Hernandez,  Antonio  (AFM) 
Hernandez,  Luis  H.  (HERE) 
Herzing,  Paul  A.  (BRS) 
Hess,  Charles  (Chuck)  (UAW) 
Hickman,  Geraldine  R  (USWA) 
Hicks,  John  (BRS) 
Hill,  Charles  (PACE) 
Hill,  Henry  (Bud)  (AFM) 
Hill,  Mildred  A.  (HERE) 
HiU,  Clara  (HERE) 
Hill,  Thomas  C.  (AFM) 
Hill,  Rowland  (lUOE) 


Hill,  Barelli  (lUPA) 
Hill,  Oscar  (lUPA) 
Hirt,  Al  (AFM) 
Hoang,  Alice  W.  (HERE) 
Hofer,  Alfred  H.  (HERE) 
Hohenshell,  Harry  (AFM) 
Holley,  Lawrence  (ABG) 
Hollon,  Marie  (HERE) 
HoUoweU,  Richard  M.  (HERE) 
Holly,  William  S.  (lAM) 
Holmes,  Gladys  (UAW) 
Honaker,  Daniel  R.  (HERE) 
Hood  Sr.,  Morris  W.  (UAW) 
Hooker,  Maybelle  (HERE) 
Hooks,  Ronald  E.  (BRS) 
Hopkins,  Morgan  (SEIU) 
Horaitis,  James  (lUOE) 
Homy,  Jaroslav  (HERE) 
Homy,  Jaroslav  (HERE) 
Hosa,  Katharine  L.  (USWA) 
Houck,  Gladys  E.  (HERE) 
Hough  Jr.,  Bert  R  (USWA) 
Howard,  Joe  (BRS) 
Howard,  Veronica  H.  (HERE) 
Huber,  Lawrence  (UAW) 
Huffman,  Stuart  (AFM) 
Hughes,  Joie  R.  (USWA) 
Hullinger,  Robert  J.  (HERE) 
Humbard,  Gary  (LIUNA) 
Humphrey,  Robert  E.  (BRS) 
Hunt,  Shirley  J.  (HERE) 
Hurtado,  Jose  (HERE) 
Hutchinson,  Herman  H.  (HERE) 
Hutto,  Robert  (L^ 
Hwang,  Soon  Hack  (HERE) 
Hyde,  Alfred  (UAW) 

lacobeUis,  Vito  (SEIU) 
Imrie,  Robert  (USWA) 
Imrit,  Leila  (HERE) 
Infantino,  Joseph  (AFM) 
Ingold,  Albert  A.  (HERE) 
Irby,  Ruby  V.  (HERE) 
Irizarry,  Juan  (SEIU) 
Ivanich,  Rubina  M.  (HERE) 

Jacklett,  Mary  L.  (HERE) 
Jackson,  Zara  H.  (HERE) 
Jackson,  Pearl  (HERE) 
Jackson,  Bessie  L.  (HERE) 
Jackson,  H.R  (UAW) 
Jackson,  Frieda  A.  (HERE) 
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Jackson,  Jimmy  (PACE) 
James,  Frank  (UAW) 
James,  Mae  (IBT) 
Jansen,  Edward  G.  (HERE) 
Janette,  Eddie  (AFM) 
Jasen,  Mary  Ann  (HERE) 
Jaussaud,  IrmaJ.  (HERE) 
Jean  H.  Walters  (USWA) 
Jean,  Mae  W.  (AFM) 
Jeffries,  Louis  (HERE) 
Jenkins,  John  W.  (HERE) 
Jenkins,  Marie  E.  (HERE) 
Jenkins,  Donald  R.  (AFM) 
Jensen,  Frances  E.  (HERE) 
Jemberg,  Adele  M.  (HERE) 
Jimenez,  Cirilo  (HERE) 
Joffray,  Gladys  M.  (HERE) 
Johansen,  John  S.  (HERE) 
Johns,  James  J.  (USWA) 
Johnson,  Carl  (AFM) 
Johnson,  Thomas  C.  (USWA) 
Johnson,  Willie  E  (HERE) 
Johnson,  LaVeme  (HERE) 
Johnson,  Robert  (USWA) 
Johnson,  Carl  (lAM) 
Johnson,  Fermina  Garcia  (HERE) 
Johnston,  Norma  D.  (HERE) 
Joinette,  Emil  (HERE) 
Jonas,  Hermand  R.  (HERE) 
Jones,  Hester  R.  (HERE) 
Jones,  Louise  (HERE) 
Jones,  Olive  M.  (HERE) 
Jones,  Kathryn  (HERE) 
Jones,  Charles  H.  (lAM) 
Jones,  Earlean  (SEIU) 
Jones,  Claude  I.  (lAM) 
Joos,  Grant  (AFM) 
Josephson,  Louise  M.  (HERE) 
Jurgenson,  David  C.  (HERE) 

Kabroth,  George  (BRS) 
Kahan,  Seymour  (UAW) 
Kaio,  Rosemary  K.  (HERE) 
Kaisinger,  Patricia  A.  (HERE) 
Kampfjr.,  Harold  (BRS) 
Kanas,  Andrew  (HERE) 
Kanatzar,  Everett  L.  (ABG) 
Kantor,  Robert  (HERE) 
Kaplan,  Ronald  (HERE) 
Kapland,  Stanley  (USWA) 
Kastl,  Albert  (HERE) 
Kaufman,  Tillie  Jean  (HERE) 


Keane,  Anna  (HERE) 
Keeler,  Don  (AFM) 
Kegley-Noraian,  Shirley  J.  (HERE) 
Keller,  Lawrence  A.  (USWA) 
Kellerhals,  George  G.  (HERE) 
Kelliher,  Denny  (AFM) 
KeUy,  EUa  Mae  (PACE) 
Kelly  John  J.  (HERE) 
Kelly  Patricia  (SEIU) 
Kelly  Paul  R.  (1AM) 
Kembeitz,  Anton  (HERE) 
Kemp,  Bob  L.  (USWA) 
Kennedy  John  R  (1AM) 
Kereakos,  Sophie  E.  (HERE) 
Kerr,  Rawleigh  L.  (BRS) 
Kettler,  August  (Gus)  (UAW) 
Keyes,  Joseph  L.  (HERE) 
Kidd,  John  (HERE) 
Killingbeck,  Thomas  J.  (BRS) 
Kim,  So  Soon  (HERE) 
King,  Virginia  (HERE) 
King,  James  S.  (USWA) 
King,  Julia  (San  Frandsco 

Labor  Council) 
King,  George  (IBT) 
Kinsel  Sr.,  Curtis  A.  (HERE) 
Kirby  LoueUaJ.  (HERE) 
Kirk,  Aleta  D.  (HERE) 
Kittle,  Mary  T  (HERE) 
Klass,  Irwin  E.  (Chicago  Federation 

of  Labor) 
Kline,  William  (USWA) 
Mug,  Roy  (PACE) 
Knowlden,  Mary  June  (HERE) 
Kocher,  Helen  V.  (HERE) 
Koers,  Wilhelmus  M.  (HERE) 
Kokias,  Kostas  C.  (HERE) 
Komara,  Erma  (HERE) 
Konen,  Angela  (HERE) 
Kordell,  Kathleen  T  (USWA) 
Kosmosky  Walter  T  (HERE) 
Kovacevich,  Peter  (lAM) 
Krueger,  Theodore  (SEIU) 
Kudeki,  Alimkay  (HERE) 
Kutsopias,  John  T  (USWA) 
Kutz,  Bamey  (AFM) 
Kwang,  Helen  (HERE) 

Lahood,  Herbert  J.  (AFM) 
Lang,  Bill  J.  (USWA) 
Lange,  William  (AlW) 
Lankford,  RoyM.  (lAM) 
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Lansing,  Rose  H.  (HERE) 

Lanz,  Josehpine  (SEIU) 

Laosy,  Noy  (HERE) 

Larkin,  Pearl  B.  (HERE) 

LaRose,  Ruth  (PACE) 

Larson,  Neal  G.  (HERE) 

Laxifer,  Mary  K.  (HERE) 

Lauria,  Joseph  (AFM) 

Lawrence,  Otis  (UAW) 

Lazar,  Fay  C.  (HERE) 

Leaker,  Betty  (HERE) 

Lee,  Winnifred  C.  (USWA) 

Lee,  Ngip  Lee  (HERE) 

Lee,  Foo  Ting  (HERE) 

Lee,  Bridget  (HERE) 

Lee,  Melinda  (PACE) 

Lefheit,  Fausten  (SEIU) 

Legowski,  Hank  (lUOE) 

LeGuen,  Andre  R.  (HERE) 

Lenish,  Marianne  (SEIU) 

Leon,  Wayne  (lUPA) 

Leondardos,  John  E.  (BRS) 

Leong,  Diane  (HERE) 

LePage,  Paul  (USWA) 

LeTarte,  Billie  M.  (HERE) 

Levi,  Ema  (HERE) 

Lew,  Wing  Jom  (HERE) 

Lewis,  Hossical  (HERE) 

Lewis,  Prince  Edward  Charles  (HERE) 

Ugurotis,  Daniel  C.  (IBT) 

Likovich,  Mary  Ann  (USWA) 

Uong,  Yut  (HERE) 

Loader,  Stanley  K.  (USWA) 

Loco,  Betty  E.  (HERE) 

Loera,  Apolonio  H.  (HERE) 

Lomonico,  Concetta  (HERE) 

Long,  Bob  G.  (USWA) 

Long,  Olan  (lAM) 

Loosier,  James  L.  (USWA) 

Lopez,  Ermino  L.  (HERE) 

Lopez,  Juanita  Perez  (HERE) 

Lopez-Botelho,  Juan  K.  (HERE) 

Loreman,  Gladys  (HERE) 

Loren,  Anthony  (SEIU) 

Lorrain,  Louis  (PACE  Canadian) 

Louie,  Kim  Sim  (HERE) 

Louie,  Shui  Hing  (HERE) 

Love,  Frank  E.  (ABG) 

Lowman,  Deron  O.  (HERE) 

Luchini,  Chester  A.  (HERE) 

Luna,  Job  M.  (HERE) 

Lynch,  Edward  C.  (HERE) 


Lyons,  Jerry  (AFM) 

MacDonald,  John  R  (HERE) 
MacDonald,  Bruno  D.  (USWA) 
Madas,  Rodolfo  (HERE) 
MacLusWe,  William  (GMP) 
Madeiros,  Minnie  M.  (HERE) 
Mahaffey,  Elizabeth  (USWA) 
Mahazu,  Pearl  Hawa  (HERE) 
Malkowksi,  Richard  (SEIU) 
Mahn,  Gladys  V.  (HERE) 
ManganJr.,  Michael  J.  (USWA) 
Manning,  Lawrence  C.  (HERE) 
Maravilla,  Jose  Salvador  (HERE) 
Marchetti,  Paul  R.  (HERE) 
Maria,  Arthur  A.  (HERE) 
Marino,  Deborah  A.  (HERE) 
Marquet,  Albert  (HERE) 
Marquette,  Christina  C.  (HERE) 
Marsh,  Catherine  (SEIU) 
Marshall,  George  H.  (USWA) 
Martelli,  Charles  (IBT) 
Martens,  Layton  (AFM) 
Martin,  Marie  C.  (HERE) 
Martinez,  Pedro  L.  (HERE) 
Martinez,  Pedro  (SEIU) 
Martino,  John  (AFM) 
Mastandrea,  Michael  (BCTGM) 
Mastrantonio,  Richard  A.  (HERE) 
Masuda,  Hiroshi  (HERE) 
Mata,  Helen  (HERE) 
Matos,  Teresa  (HERE) 
Matthews,  Carl  A.  (HERE) 
Matthiesen,  Bill  (AFM) 
Maxfield,  Ruby  A.  (HERE) 
Maxwell,  Elsten  (lATSE) 
May,  Rose  Marie  (HERE) 
Mayfield,  Geraldine  (USWA) 
McBrearty,  Leo  (lUOE) 
McCaffrey,  John  A.  (HERE) 
McCann,  John  W.  (USWA) 
McCarthy,  Kevin  (AFSCME) 
McCorm,  Gordon  (BRS) 
McCormick,  Jim  (San  Francisco 

Labor  Council) 
McCormick,  Jim  (HERE) 
McCoy,  Roy  (AFM) 
McCune,  Evelyn  E.  (HERE) 
McDaniel,  Rue  (HERE) 
McDonald,  Ethel  E.  (HERE) 
McDoweU,  Evans  (USWA) 
McEwing,  Leone  M.  (HERE) 
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McGarvie,  Frances  (SEIU) 
Mcintosh,  Jaime  (AFM) 
Mclntyre,  Dorothy  M.  (HERE) 
McLamb,  Mary  (HERE) 
McLane,  Mary  H.  (HERE) 
McLaughlin,  John  P.  (San  Francisco 

Labor  Coundl) 
McLeod,  Neil  S.  (USWA) 
McLott,  Donald  (IBT) 
McManus,  Richard  (PACE) 
McNemey  Daniel  O.  (BRS) 
McPartlan,  Jim  (San  Francisco  Labor  Council) 
McPartlan,  Jim  (UBC) 
McPherson,  Don  A.  (HFJIE) 
McVay,  Robert  L.  (Iron  Workers) 
Meacham,  George  E.  (lAM) 
Meade,  Phyllis  (SEIU) 
Mehaffey,  Michael  (SEIU) 
Melida,  Aldina  (HERE) 
MeHs,  NicolaasJ.  (HERE) 
Mercuri,  Louis  A.  (AFM) 
Merrill,  Helen  (HERE) 
Messagie  Sr.,  Charles  (SEIU) 
Metaxas,  Andrew  (HERE) 
Michelis,  FirminoJ.  (HERE) 
MUanovich,  Joseph  (HERE) 
Militti,  Luciano  (HERE) 
Miller,  Carrol  (Bud)  (UAW) 
Miller,  Clarence  (SEIU) 
Miller,  Clarice  T.  (HERE) 
Miller,  Edward  (AFSCME) 
Miller,  Marvin  H.  (HERE) 
Miller,  Gerald  (BCTGM) 
MUls,  Charles  E  (HERE) 
Mingione,  Andy  (AFM) 
Minor,  Jeny  (AFSCME) 
Mitchell,  Thomas  (UAW) 
Moats,  Doug  (lUOE) 
Moffitt,  Kenneth  (HERE) 
Molski,  Dorothy  R.  (HERE) 
Monarrez,  Jesiis  (HERE) 
Monk,  Dr.  Robert  (AFM) 
Monroy  Raul  L.  (HERE) 
Monsivais,  Manuel  T.  (HERE) 
Montesinos,  Andres  (HERE) 
Montgomery,  Donald  R.  (USWA) 
Moon,  Prince  (UAW) 
Mooney  Edward  X.  (SIU) 
Moore,  Alvin  (UAW) 
Moore,  Dora  K.  (HERE) 
Moore,  Michael  C.  (HERE) 
Moore,  Betty  S.  (HERE) 


Moore,  Shane  M.  (HERE) 
Moore,  Marion  E.  (HERE) 
Mora  Sr.,  Vicente  B.  (HERE) 
Morateck,  George  (AFM) 
Moreno,  Isabel  Garcia  (HERE) 
Moreno  Jr.,  Leonardo  A.  (HERE) 
Morgan,  James  (SEIU) 
Morgan,  Hazel  (HERE) 
Morgan,  James  (UAW) 
Morgan,  Johnathan  H.  (HERE) 
Morghesi,  Emilio  (HERE) 
Morrison,  Levi  (lUOE) 
Mosher,  Donald  A.  (HERE) 
Mouish,  Ervin  (AFM) 
Moultrie,  Frances  (HERE) 
Mozlin,  Emma  (SEIU) 
Mrowka,  Erika  (HERE) 
Muasau,  Faamanu  E.  (HERE) 
MueUer,  Ellie  (HERE) 
Mulhall,  Margaret  (HERE) 
Muller,  Ena  (HERE) 
MuUer,  Anna  (HERE) 
Mulroy  Katherine  H.  (HERE) 
Murdock,  Dixie  A.  (HERE) 
Murphy  Elida  M.  (HERE) 
Murphy  Donald  (AFSCME) 
Munay  Leona  M.  (HERE) 
Muscatelli,  Dominick  (HERE) 
Myers,  Robert  L.  (UAW) 
Myers,  Alice  M.  (HERE) 

Nanfro,  Vincent  (HERE) 
Nelson,  Hazel  J.  (HERE) 
Nelson,  Anna  A.  (HERE) 
Nelson,  Edward  (HERE) 
Neska,  Elsa  (HERE) 
Neu,  Otto  R  (HERE) 
Newman,  Grace  E.  (HERE) 
Newsome,  Bryan  K.  (HERE) 
Nguyen,  Tiet  Van  (HERE) 
Nicholson,  Doris  (HERE) 
Nielsen,  Lavona  M.  (HERE) 
Noel,  Nonna  D.  (HERE) 
Norris,  Francis  R  (HERE) 
Nuncley  Edith  V  (HERE) 
Nundley  Edith  Vontella  (HERE) 
Nunez,  Tirzo  (HERE) 
Nurmi,  Lempi  V.  (HERE) 
Nagle,  Daniel  J.  (AFSCME) 
Napierski,  William  (USWA) 
Natchuras,  Thomas  (UAW) 
Nau,  Ronald  (USWA) 
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Neal,  Arline  (SEIU) 
Neary,  Charles  (SEIU) 
Neel,  Douglas  C.  (NATCA) 
Neeley,  Ira  (lUOE) 
NeUson,  Verlyn  H.  (PACE) 
Newton,  Joseph  (UAW) 
Niemczyk,  Kenneth  E.  (USWA) 
Nolan,  Elvria  (USWA) 
Nomberg,  Murray  (SEIU) 

O'Brien,  Clementine  M.  (HERE) 

O'Leary,  Barbara  (HERE) 

O'Brien,  Larry  (SEIU) 

O'Mealia,  Francis  (UAW) 

O'Neill,  Doris  (PACE) 

Oakes,  Ben  (San  Francisco  Labor  Council) 

Oakley,  Velma  V.  (HERE) 

Okamura,  Joy  Terue  (HERE) 

OUvas  Sr.,  Roberto  (HERE) 

Oliver,  Frank  (AFM) 

Oliver,  Kimberly  (HERE) 

Ondrasik,  Joseph  T.  (HERE) 

Oquendo,  Abraham  (HERE) 

Oquendo,  Fausto  E.  (HERE) 

Orange,  Arthur  H.  (HERE) 

Omdorff,  Gerald  (BRS) 

Owens,  Phyllis  R.  (HERE) 

Padgelek,  Alice  J.  (USWA) 
Palmer,  Alvin  G.  (USWA) 
Palmer,  Gerald  (BCTGM) 
Palmer,  James  (HERE) 
Paniagua,  Salvador  Jesus  (HERE) 
Pardo,  Vera  (SEIU) 
Parent,  Rachel  (HERE) 
Parker,  Segimda  I.  (HERE) 
Parker,  Irene  (HERE) 
Pamell,  Ralph  Darry  (PACE) 
Parsons,  Steve  (lUPA) 
Paschal,  Allie  (HERE) 
Pasdak,  Stanley  (SEIU) 
Pastin,  John  J.  (USWA) 
Patterson,  Bonnie  J.  (HERE) 
Pauley,  Leon  (SEIU) 
Pauling,  RoasUe  (PACE) 
Pavlakos,  George  M.  (HERE) 
Pavlik,  Steve  L.  (USWA) 
Payes,  Maria  E.  (HERE) 
Pearson,  Henry  L.  (USWA) 
Peet,  Charles  W  (BRS) 
Pelizzari,  Dorothy  L.  (HERE) 
Pellitta,  Nicholas  (HERE) 


Pemmerville,  Dale  S.  (JAM) 
Penhollow,  Raymond  M.  (BRS) 
Perdikos,  Kyriakos  (HERE) 
Perez,  Robert  (lUPA) 
Perkins,  Zenith  L.  (HERE) 
Perrin,  Sudie  G.  (HERE) 
Pestoni,  Maurillo  E  (HERE) 
Peters,  Fred  (AFM) 
Peterson,  Peter  A.  (HERE) 
Petrone,  Peter  {lAM) 
Pettit,  Laura  N.  (HERE) 
Pezel,  Ian  K.  (HERE) 
Pezzano,  Anthony].  (AFM) 
Phan,  Erik  (HERE) 

Phanphengdy,  Keoovinkham  (HERE) 

Phelan,  John  (lUOE) 

Phillippe,  Paul  (UAW) 

Phillips,  Gertmde  (HERE) 

Piene,  Marguerite  O.  (HERE) 

Pinckard,  Betty  L.  (HERE) 

Pinsky,  Paul  George  (San  Francisco 

Labor  Council) 
Pion,  Gerddes  (HERE) 
Piotrowski,  Peter  (SEIU) 
Pippo,  Vincent  J.  (USWA) 
Pistone,  Patrick  R  (HERE) 
Pitcher,  Alex  (San  Frandsco  Labor  Coxmdl) 
Pleau,  Maurice  (AFM) 
Plemer,  Leroy  B.  (HERE) 
Poad,  Pearl  E.  (HERE) 
Ponce,  Juan  (HERE) 
Poole,  Betty  V.  (HERE) 
Poppo,  Barbara  (AFSCME) 
Porter,  Howard  R.  (BRS) 
Portillo  De  Rivas,  Sonia  E.  (HERE) 
Posnick,  Donald  T.  (USWA) 
Potrafke,  Richard  (UAW) 
Potter,  Mary  Jane  (HERE) 
Poulson,  Edith  M.  (HERE) 
Premdas,  Rita  (SEIU) 
Prusi,  Leo  W.  (USWA) 
Puchalski,  Bemard  S.  (Iron  Workers) 
Pursley,  WUbur  (AFM) 
Purvis,  Earl  (PACE) 
Purvis,  Edith  E.  (HERE) 
Puskar,  CarlJ.  (HERE) 

Quattrin,  Antonio  (HERE) 

Racaido  Jr.,  Franklin  A.  (HERE) 
Radakir,  Jeanne  (USWA) 
Radakovic,  Dan  (UAW) 
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Raftery,  Kathleen  J.  (HERE) 

Ragaza,  Jack  Stevens  (HERE) 

Ragland,  Lawrence  B.  (USWA) 

Ragusa,  Carol  R  (HERE) 

Raiford,  Mamie  (AFSCME) 

Ramsey,  Hester  M.  (HERE) 

Raygoza,  Pedro  Soto  (HERE) 

Rea,  Evelyn  E.  (HERE) 

Reiber,  Nellie  B.  (HERE) 

Reinhart,  Anthony  N.  (USWA) 

Reinosa,  Juan  (SIU) 

Renfro,  Margaret  E.  (HERE) 

Reyes,  Elena  (HERE) 

Rice,  Samuel  D.  (HERE) 

Rice,  John  (UAW) 

Richards,  Marlisse  A.  (HERE) 

Richards,  Otis  D.  (USWA) 

Richards,  Richard  (AFM) 

Richardson,  Max  (SEIU) 

Rickey,  Edward  (UAW) 

Riley  James  (lATSE) 

Rillorta,  Benito  R  (HERE) 

Riollano,  Fernando  (HERE) 

Risner,  Rose  B.  (HERE) 

Rivera,  Jose  (HERE) 

Rivera,  Ana  M.  (HERE) 

Rivera  Santos,  Efrain  (HERE) 

Riveron,  Aurelio  (HERE) 

Roberts,  Robert  E.  (UAW) 

Roberts,  Fredna  M.  (HERE) 

Robertson,  Iva  L.  (HERE) 

Robinson,  Elbert  R  (HERE) 

Robles,  Consuelo  (USWA) 

Robles,  Dario  (HERE) 

Roche,  William  (HERE) 

Rodgers,  Mary  Ellen  (UAW) 

Rodriguez  Sr.,  Amilcan  (Mickey)  (HERE) 

Rodriguez,  Wilfredo  M.  (HERE) 

Rodriguez,  Oriando  (HERE) 

Rogers,  Cephus  N.  (USWA) 

Rolon  Cuevas,  Ramon  A.  (HERE) 

Rome  Sr.,  Thomas  J.  (HERE) 

Roque,  Victor  (HERE) 

Rosario,  Pedro  (HERE) 

Rosdolsky  Emily  (UAW) 

Ross,  Billy  (UAW) 

Ross,  Ray  (UAW) 

Roth,  Robert  (BRS) 

Rumbles,  Lee  A.  (HERE) 

Rummler,  Frank  (AFM) 

Ruzzi,  Ralph  A.  (HERE) 

Ryan,  Luther  D.  (HERE) 


Ryan,  John  (lATSE) 
Ryan,  Louise  (HERE) 

Sadvery,  John  W.  (USWA) 
Sagliani,  Hugo  G.  (HERE) 
Salerno,  William  (SEIU) 
Sanders  Jr.,  Juden  (HERE) 
Sanderson,  Harold  C.  (USWA) 
Sandoval,  Alberto  (HERE) 
Sanford,  Clarence  (SEIU) 
Santamaria,  Joseph  M.  (HERE) 
Santos,  Reynaldo  Q.  (HERE) 
Saradakis,  Elias  G.  (HERE) 
Saunders,  Lewis  (Lew)  (AFM) 
Sawyer,  Willie  Farris  (PACE) 
Schaefer,  Robert  (PACE) 
Scham,  Norma  (SEIU) 
Scharwark,  Neomie  (HERE) 
Scheidel  Sr.,  Francis  X.  (HERE) 
Scheifer,  Clara  (SEIU) 
Schlichting,  Ruth  (SEIU) 
Schmidt,  Rene  (AFSCME) 
Schneider,  Dorothy  (SEIU) 
Schneider,  Henry  (HERE) 
Schoessling,  Ray  (IBT) 
Schuler,  Jim  (UAW) 
Schulmeister,  Charlotte  A.  (HERE) 
Schumacher,  Wayne  (UAW) 
Schumacher,  Anton  A.  (HERE) 
Schutte,  IsabeUe  (HERE) 
Sciury,  WiUiam  (Greater  Stark 

County  [Ohio]  AFL-CIO  Council) 
Scott,  Larry  (GMP) 
Seely  J.  Hawley  (BRS) 
Seffen,  Monica  (HERE) 
Segal,  Myron  J.  (AFM) 
Sergent,  Ruth  L.  (HERE) 
Senaino,  Filomena  (HERE) 
Seymour,  Joseph  (lUOE) 
Shamblin,  Eldon  (AFM) 
Sheehan,  Marguerite  A.  (HERE) 
Sheets,  Van  Alan  (AFSCME) 
Shein,  Dorothy  D.  (HERE) 
Shelton,  Joy  L.  (HERE) 
Shepardson,  Wayne  (AFM) 
Shephard,  Gene  (IBT) 
Shields,  Louis  (HERE) 
Shifflette,  Virginia  L.  (HERE) 
Shipp,  Hazel  M.  (HERE) 
Shoemaker,  Robert  (Red)  J.  (UAW) 
Shorter,  Ardee  (HERE) 
Shouman,  Stanley  (AFM) 
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Simon,  Gussie  L.  (HERE) 
Simpkins,  Eleanor  (PACE) 
Simpson,  Violet  S.  (HERE) 
Sims,  Lois  (HERE) 
Sin,  Po  Kam  (HERE) 
Sinclair,  Antonio  (HERE) 
Singer,  George  E.  (AFM) 
Skmt,  Maria  (HERE) 
Smania,  Antone  (AFM) 
Smith  Jr.,  Jeffrey  (HERE) 
Smith,  CeceUa  M.  (HERE) 
Smith,  Clara  E.  (HERE) 
Smith,  Delores  D.  (HERE) 
Smith,  Velma  L.  (HERE) 
Smith,  William  (USWA) 
Smith,  Geny  G.  (1AM) 
Smith,  Howard  (UAW) 
Smith,  Margaret  L.  (HERE) 
Snider,  Ruth  (SEIU) 
Snyder,  Carol  (SEIU) 
Snyder,  Maria  (HERE) 
Solano-Avila,  Gabriel  J.  (HERE) 
Soliman,  Kawkab  (lUOE) 
Sonier,  Myrdie  A.  (HERE) 
Soriano,  Maria  C.  (HERE) 
Sorisantos,  Tommy  B.  (HERE) 
Sowers,  Archie  M.  (BRS) 
Sponaugle,  Frederick  (AFSCME) 
Sprague,  Sally  B.  (HERE) 
Springer,  William  T.  (USWA) 
Spurgeon,  Larry  J.  (HERE) 
St.  Godard,  Noreen  M.  (USWA) 
St.  Piene,  Bob  (UAW) 
Staben,  RosaM.  (HERE) 
Stallard,  Wayne  (SEIU) 
Stamm,  Erma  E.  (HERE) 
Stanich,  Nicholas  J.  (HERE) 
Stanzione,  Joseph  R.  (USWA) 
Staub,  George  (UAW) 
Steff,  Richard  I.  (AFM) 
Steib,  Kail  (HERE) 
Steigerwald,  Tres  (USWA) 
Stevens,  Donald  F  (BRS) 
Stiles,  Dewey  D.  (USWA) 
Stone,  Bertha  (HERE) 
StovaU,  Willie  (UAW) 
Sti-amel,  John  M.  (HERE) 
Streeter,  Frank  (SEIU) 
Sti-eeter,  Paul  (AFM) 
Strub,  Herbert  C.  (HERE) 
Suarez,  Carlos  A.  (USWA) 


Summers,  Carmina  (HERE) 
Swafford,  John  L.  (AFSCME) 
Swain,  Robert  (AFM) 
Swedish,  GertiiideJ.  (USWA) 
Sweet,  Jean  (HERE) 
Swomik,  Edward  (UAW) 

Tansky,  William  (ALPA) 
Tapscott,  Jeanne  M.  (HERE) 
Tarantola,  Joseph  (SEIU) 
Taylor,  Mary  Aima  (HERE) 
Taylor,  John  R  (USWA) 
Taylor,  Gerald  R.  (AFSCME/CEC  7) 
Taylor,  Troy  C.  (HERE) 
Teague,  Paul  (lUOE) 
Telfair,  Lesley  (IBT) 
Testa,  Frank  (AFM) 
Tetrick,  Graydon  (BCTGM) 
Thomas,  Ralph  C.  (USWA) 
Thomas,  Violet  G.  (HERE) 
Thomas,  Lucy  May  (HERE) 
Thomas,  Kenneth  (HERE) 
Thompson,  Christopher  (AFSCME) 
Thompson,  Robert  T.  (HERE) 
Thompson,  Theresa  M.  (HERE) 
Thompson,  Ted  (ALPA) 
Thomsen,  Elma  K.  (HERE) 
Thome,  Marion  Anderson  (HERE) 
Tirree,  A.S.  (Pat)  (USWA) 
Tobin,  Donald  E.  (USWA) 
Tolbert,  Campbell  (AFM) 
Tonelli,  Joseph  (PACE) 
Toro,  Estefania  (HERE) 
Tones,  Tony  (USWA) 
Tosti,  A.L.  (IfiM) 
Townsend,  Florence  (SEIU) 
Trainham,  Linwood  (IBT) 
Treheme,  Alfred  (USWA) 
Trenche,  Lazaro  M.  (HERE) 
Troestler,  William  J.  (UAW) 
Trojan,  Frank  (GMP) 
TniU,  Mary  H.  (HERE) 
Tucker,  Gladys  M.  (HERE) 
Tuckett,  Isa  (HERE) 
Tupper,  Phoebe  (SEIU) 
Turcott,  Evelyn  M.  (USWA) 
Turner,  Wayne  A.  (PACE) 
Turner,  Katie  M.  (HERE) 
Twomey  Joan  (SEIU) 
Tyler,  Archie  (AFSCME) 
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Uga,  Ann  A.  (HERE) 
Urbanovics,  Otto  (USWA) 
Uzala,  Albert  (HERE) 

Vachon,  Lionel  C.  (AFM) 
Vale,  Sheridan  (BRS) 
Valentine,  Robert  (HERE) 
Valentini,  Santos  (HERE) 
Van  Gelder,  Philip  H.  (1AM) 
Vamey,  Hattie  (HERE) 
Velazquez,  Alejo  (USWA) 
Venuta,  Barney  (AFM) 
Vermudez,  Asundon  (HERE) 
Versus,  Plato  (HERE) 
Vest,  Clarence  (AFM) 
Vigreuxjr.,  Hubert  J.  (HERE) 
Villalobos,  Francisco  (HERE) 
Villareal,  Gerald  L.  (HERE) 
Vines,  Gary  (PACE) 
Voel,  Mary  Kaye  (USWA) 

Waedeldn,  Roger  (OCAW) 

Wahinepio,  George  K.  (HERE) 

Waedeldn,  Roger  (PACE) 

Waldron,  Thomas  (UAW) 

Walker  (WUson),  Mildred  (HERE) 

Walker,  Eva  B.  (HERE) 

Walker,  Andrew  (SEIU) 

Walker,  Dorothy  (UAW) 

Wallick,  Phillip  (GMP) 

Walsh,  John  R  (Iron  Workers) 

Walsh,  Michael  (SEIU) 

Walshin,  Seymour  R.  (HERE) 

Wantling,  Edith  (USWA) 

Ward,  Jack  A.  (USWA) 

Ward,  Avis  (HERE) 

Ward,  Michael  (HERE) 

Ware,  Shirley  (SEIU) 

Waring,  Juanita  E.  (HERE) 

Warner,  Wesley  W  (USWA) 

Wasson,  Beulah  (HERE) 

Waters,  John  F.  (Painters  and  AUied  Trades) 

Watson,  William  (SEIU) 

Watson,  Keith  R.  (AFSCME) 

Ward,  Melvin  (BCTGM) 

Webb,  Robert  V.  (HERE) 

Weinmeister,  Amie  (IBT) 

Weiss,  Jay  (SEIU) 

Welshons,  Eugene  S.  (HERE) 

Wendam,  Sidney  D.  (HERE) 

Werkheiser,  Harold  M.  (USWA) 


Weston  Jr.,  Milton  C.  (USWA) 
White  Jr.,  Percy  (IBT) 
White,  Andrew  D.  (USWA) 
Whiteley,  Nora  A.  (HERE) 
Whitt,  Monte  (AFSCME) 
Wiggins,  Warren  J.  (AFM) 
Wille,  Bonnie  Lou  (HERE) 
Williams,  Michael  R.  (HERE) 
Williams,  Jessie  (HERE) 
Williams,  John  (PACE) 
Williams,  Lucy  (HERE) 
Williams,  VH.  (Bill)  (lUOE) 
Williams,  Robert  (SEIU) 
Williams,  Queen  E.  (HERE) 
Williams,  William  (SEIU) 
Williams,  Robert  M  (UAW) 
Williams,  Ola  (HERE) 
Wilson,  Imogene  (HERE) 
Winstein,  David  (AFM) 
Withington,  Edith  (San  Francisco 

Labor  Council) 
Witt,  Belle  E.  (HERE) 
Wittbrodt,  WUliam  R.  (USWA) 
Wojtowicz,  Mary  Ann  (USWA) 
Wong,  Ngeon  (HERE) 
Woodcock,  Leonard  (UAW) 
Woods,  Millie  (HERE) 
Woods,  Charles  A.  (HERE) 
Worth,  Martha  E.  (HERE) 
Wright,  Rose  (HERE) 
Wright,  Louis  K.  (HERE) 
Wrobel,  Ann  (PACE) 

Yaller,  Carl  (GMP) 
Yee,  Koon  Wing  (HERE) 
Yee,  Anita  (HERE) 
Yi,  Chong  Muk  (HERE) 
Yoro,  Nicomedes  T  (HERE) 
Young,  Ethel  (HERE) 
Young,  Charles  (AFM) 
Youse,  Daniel  W.  (AFM) 
Yu,  San  Tip  (HERE) 

Zadroga,  Stephen  (SEIU) 
Zaltsman,  Kathryn  (HERE) 
Zentner,  Dr.  Si  (AFM) 
Zilbert,  Jerry  (AFM) 
Zimmerman,  Samuel  O.  (AFM) 
Zusman,  Dale  S.  (United  Union  of 
Roofers  and  Waterproofers) 
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BARRETT:  Amen. 


SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Reverend  Banett. 

As  we  have  the  past  two  mornings,  let's  take  a  look  at  a  quick  video  about  another 
inspiring  winner  of  the  Union  Plus  Scholarship  Award.  Today  we'll  see  Herbert  Lovelace. 
..A  Union  Plus  Scholarship  Program  video  was  presented  to  the  delegation. 

SWEENEY:  That  was  Herbert  Lovelace.  (Applause) 

These  stories  are  really  inspiring.  I'll  now  call  upon  Gloria  Johnson  for  a  Credentials 
Committee  report. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON,  lUE-CWA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Since  the  Credentials  Committee  last  reported,  four  additional  delegates  and  three 
additional  altemates  who  were  acaedited  and  have  been  approved  by  the  committee 
have  registered.  The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  the  additional  delegates  and 
altemates  be  seated. 

In  addition,  three  regular  delegates  who  were  seated  are  no  longer  able  to  serve.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  alternate  delegates.  The  complete  list  of  delegates  and  altemates  is 
being  submitted  for  the  record  at  this  time.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  recommendation  to  approve  the  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee. 

There's  a  motion.  Seconded. 

All  in  favor? 

Opposed? 

The  report  is  adopted. 

I'd  now  like  to  ask  Bob  Scardelletti,  Vice  President  Bob  ScardeUetti,  to  give  a  brief 
review  of  the  biU  that  Senator  Daschle  referred  to  yesterday,  the  railroad  retirement  bill 
that  was  passed. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  SCARDELLETTI,  Transportation* 
Communications  Union:  Thank  you,  John.  Good  morning  delegates.  Yesterday,  you 
heard  Senator  Daschle  announce  to  this  great  convention  an  historic  event  that  took 
place  in  Washington  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  passage  of  legislation  to  improve  our  rail- 
road retirement  pension.  This  event  clearly  demonstiates  the  effectiveness,  the  value  and 
the  solidarity  of  our  labor  movement,  15  AFL-CIO  unions  working  together  on  behalf  of 
1  million  workers  and  retirees.  We  called  ourselves  the  Coalition  for  Railroad  Retirement 
Pension  Improvements. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  each  union  by  name  so  that  you  can  see  the  wide  range 
of  our  effort:  The  Amalgamated  Transit  Union;  American  Train  Dispatchers;  BLE, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signalmen;  Firemen  and 
Oilers,  SEIU;  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees;  Intemational  Association  of 
Machinists;  Intemational  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers;  Intemational  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers;  Intemational  Longshoremen;  Iron  Workers;  Seafarers  Intemational 
Union;  Sheet  Metal  Workers;  my  union,  the  Transportation*  Communications  Union; 
and  the  Transport  Workers  Union.  Fifteen. 

For  over  two  years,  we  have  been  working  to  improve  the  provisions  of  railroad 
retirement,  day  in  and  day  out.  It's  been  up  and  down,  victories  and  defeats.  Last  year, 
our  bill  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly,  but  died  in  the  Senate.  It  died  in  the  Senate 
because  Senator  Lott  would  not  allow  our  bill  to  come  up  for  a  vote.  This  year,  we  again 
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had  oxir  bill  introduced.  Again,  it  passed  in  the  House,  but  this  time  in  the  Senate, 
because  Senator  Daschle  was  the  majority  leader,  the  bUl  came  up  for  a  vote. 

After  two  weeks  of  hard  debate,  our  biU  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  90  to  9,  with 
Senator  Lott  still  voting  against  it.  (Applause) 

Because  of  some  technicalities  in  Washington,  our  bUl  has  got  to  go  back  to  the 
House  for  another  vote,  but  we're  pretty  confident  on  that,  because,  as  I  said,  it  passed 
earlier  this  year,  and  that  vote  was  380  in  favor.  And  there's  a  good  possibility  it  will  come 
up  today. 

Then  it's  on  to  the  president,  where  all  indications  are  that  he  will  reluctantly  sign 
the  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  some  very  significant  pension  improvements.  Over  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  wiU  go  to  employees  on  pension.  (Applause) 

I'll  just  name  one  benefit  improvement.  Fifty  thousand  widows  and  widowers,  it's 
a  combination,  50,000  receiving  surviving  benefits  will  have  their  pension  doubled. 
(Applause) 

We're  particularly  proud  of  that  because  we  didn't  forget  who  helped  us  in  the  past. 

On  behalf  of  our  coalition  of  unions,  I  want  to  thank  President  John  Sweeney  for  all 
his  help.  1  also  want  to  thank  the  AFL-CIO's  Legislative  Department,  the  Transportation 
Trades  Department  and  the  Building  Trades  Department  for  all  their  help.  And  I  thank 
Senator  Daschle,  as  without  his  leadership  we  would  not  have  had  this  great  victory  in 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

We're  now  just  an  eyelash  away  from  improving  pension  benefits  for  over  1  million 
workers  and  retirees,  most  of  which  are  all  union  members.  And,  hopefully,  this  wUl  be 
done  within  the  next  few  days.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  I'd  like  to  call  upon  Seaetary-Treasurer  Rich  Tmmka  to  summarize  a 
resolution  that  you  have  before  you,  memorializing  Senator  Pete  Williams. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  48  Memorial  Tribute  to 

Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  resolution  is  a  "Memorial  Tribute  to  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr." 
It  reads,  and  I  summarize: 

WHEREAS,  working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  lost  a  tme  friend  last 
month  with  the  death  of  former  United  States  Senator  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr.; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  champion  of  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  America's  workers 
amassed  the  most  enviable  public  record  of  worker  protection  without  seeking  personal 
glory  or  recognition,  now  therefore 

BE  rr  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO,  on  behalf  of  aU  American  workers  and  tiieir  fam- 
ilies, pay  the  highest  tribute  to  a  labor  champion  in  his  time  of  passing;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  expresses  its  deepest  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  its  friend 
and  shares  with  his  wife,  Jeanette,  who  toiled  by  his  side,  and  his  children  the  deep  sense 
of  loss  the  trade  union  movement  feels  during  their  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  move  for  adoption  of  this  resolution  memorializing  our  friend 
Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr. 

SWEENEY:  For  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  resolution,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
Ed  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Building  and  Constmction  Trades. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  SULLIVAN,  Bmlding  and  Construction 
Trades:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  allowing  us  to  recognize  one  of  the  best  friends 
labor  has  ever  had.  Just  for  those  who  may  be  available,  Pete's  memorial  service  is  going 
to  be  in  10  days,  on  December  15th  at  Kirkpatrick  Chapel  on  the  comer  of  George  Street 
and  Somerset  Street  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  resolution.  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 
All  in  favor. 
Opposed? 

The  resolution  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  48  Memorial  Tribute  to 

Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr. 

WHEREAS,  Working  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  lost  a  true  friend  last  month 
with  the  death  of  former  United  States  Senator  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams,  Jr.;  and, 
WHEREAS,  AH  of  organized  labor  lost  a  true  champion  with  the  passing  of  Pete 
Williams;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  quietiy  labored  on  behalf  of  all  workers  for  twenty-three 
years  in  the  United  States  Senate;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  established  and  chaired  the  Senate  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee  and,  in  that  role,  focused  the  nation's  attention  on  the  plight  of  America's 
farm  workers  before  the  nation  had  been  awakened  to  the  severe  deprivation  xmder 
which  farm  worker  families  toiled  in  the  migratory  system;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams,  through  his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  championed  the  needs  of  America's  senior  citizens;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  its  Labor  Subcommittee  was  responsible  for  sponsoring  and  enacting  worker 
legislation  benefiting  workers  and  their  families  in  every  aspect  of  their  lives  through  a 
most  remarkable  agenda  of  successful  pro-worker  legislation;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  quietiy,  steadfastiy  and  successfully  toiled  on  behalf  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  protection  for  household  service  workers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  public  employees  on  the  other;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  led  the  successful  effort  to  overcome  the  last  dvil  rights  fili- 
buster in  order  to  secure  equal  employment  opportunity  for  public  employees;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  labored  mightily  and  successfully  to  secure  safer  and 
healthier  working  conditions  for  those  in  our  most  dangerous  occupations — constmction 
and  mining — and  then  on  behalf  of  all  American  workers  through  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act — a  law  which  still  bears  his  name;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Pete  Williams  invested  all  of  his  legislative  energies,  with  Demoaatic  and 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fashion  and  enact  the  comprehen- 
sive Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  to  protect  the  hard  earned  retirement  ben- 
efits of  American  workers  in  all  industries;  and, 

WHEREAS,  This  champion  of  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  American  workers 
amassed  the  most  enviable  public  record  of  worker  protection  without  seeking  personal 
glory  or  recognition;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  tiiat  the  AFL-CIO,  on  behalf  of  all  American  workers  and  their  families, 
pay  the  highest  tribute  to  a  labor  champion  in  his  time  of  passing;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  express  its  deepest  sonow  in  the  passing  of  its  friend 
and  shares  with  his  wife  Jeannette,  who  toiled  by  his  side,  and  his  children  the  deep 
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sense  of  loss  the  trade  union  movement  feels  during  their  time  of  grief. 
(End  of  Resolution  No.  48) 

SWEENEY:  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  again. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  49  Resolution  in  Support  of  Striking 
Middletown  Township,  New  Jersey, 
Teachers  and  School  Secretaries 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

We  also  have  a  resolution  in  support  of  striking  Middletown  Township,  New  Jersey, 
teachers  and  school  secretaries. 

WHEREAS,  more  than  700  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Education  Association 
in  Middletown  Township  had  been  working  without  a  contiact  since  June  30,  2001,  in 
an  effort  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  that  would  secure  a  more  effective  learning 
environment  for  children  and  decent  professional  conditions  for  teachers  and  school 
secretaries;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  good  faith  efforts  of  these  NJEA  members  to  reach  a  negotiated 
agreement  fair  to  all  parties,  especially  the  children  of  the  Middletown  Township  District, 
have  been  rebuffed  by  the  district  administration;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  intiansigence  and  unreasonableness  of  the  district  employer  has  left 
the  teachers  and  school  secretaries  of  Middletown  Township  no  recourse  other  than  to 
declare  a  strike  in  order  to  achieve  the  conditions  necessary  for  teachers  to  teach  and 
children  to  leam;  and 

WHEREAS,  striking  educators  are  being  hauled  before  judges  on  an  alphabetical 
basis,  individually  interrogated  and  sent  immediately  to  jail  for  refusing  to  break 
solidarity;  and 

WHEREAS,  85  strikers  to  date,  representing  educators  whose  last  names  begin  with 
A  through  F,  already  have  been  jailed,  with  more  to  follow  every  day;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the  Middletown  District  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  remain  united  and  unanimous  in  their  commitment  to  see  this  just  stmggle 
through  to  victorious  conclusion; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  tiiat  the  delegates  of  the  AFL-CIO,  its  international  unions  and 
state  and  central  bodies  assembled  in  convention,  pledge  their  full  support  to  the  educa- 
tors, children  and  parents  of  the  Middletown  School  District;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  tiiat  tills  convention  calls  upon  the  administration  of 
the  school  district  of  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  inunediately  to  abandon  its  intimidation 
tactics,  and  instead  of  punishing  their  teachers,  enter  into  good  faith  negotiations  to 
reach  a  fair  and  just  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  district;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  tiiat  tiiis  convention  calls  for  tiie  immediate  release 
from  jail  of  all  strikers  and  a  just  and  speedy  resolution  of  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  for  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  full  implementation  of 
it  thereafter. 

SWEENEY:  The  chair  recognises  Vice  President  Sandra  Feldman. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN,  AFT:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I'm  here  to  support  this  resolution  and  to  ask  for  your  imanimous  adoption  of  it. 
These  are  teachers  who  are  out  fighting  not  just  for  a  contiact  for  themselves — thej^ve 
been  working  without  a  contiact  since  last  Jime — ^but  for  within  that  contiact  the  kinds 
of  conditions  that  they  need,  not  only  for  themselves  to  do  a  job  ably,  but  also  to  do 
the  kinds  of  things  that  they  need  to  make  happen  for  their  students. 
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It  is  an  absolute  disgrace  that  striking  teachers  in  this  day  and  age  are  being  hauled 
before  a  judge  and  sent  to  jaU  on  a  one-by-one  basis  in  alphabetical  order. 

There  was  an  article  recently  in  one  of  the  newspapers  in  which  the  judge  was 
quoted  as  saying  to  these  teachers,  "You  are  holding  the  keys  to  the  jail.  Any  time  you 
want  to  come  out,  let  me  know." 

In  other  words,  break  your  strike  and  1  will  let  you  out  of  jaU.  Well,  they've  been 
solid.  It's  teachers,  it's  school  secretaries.  And  let  me  point  this  out  to  you:  These  are  not 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  These  are  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  and,  frankly,  one  of  the  associations  within  the  NEA  that  has  not 
been  pro-AFL-CIO  or  in  favor  of  a  merger  with  the  AFT. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  a  union,  they  are  fighting  for  their  rights.  They  deserve  our 
support.  1  think  if  s  important  for  us  to  show  that  when  workers  are  exploited  or  abused, 
whether  they  are  our  members  or  not,  we  are  going  to  stand  behind  them  and  give  them 
aU  the  support  that  we  can.  That's  what  we're  about  as  a  labor  movement.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Sandra. 

You've  heard  the  resolution.  It's  been  moved  and  seconded. 
On  the  question? 
All  in  favor? 
Opposed? 

The  resolution  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  49   Resolution  in  Support  of  Striking 
Middletown  Township,  New  Jersey, 
Teachers  and  School  Secretaries 

WHEREAS,  more  than  700  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Education  Association 
in  Middletown  Township  had  been  working  without  a  conttact  since  June  30,  2001  in  an 
effort  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  that  would  secure  a  more  effective  learning  environ- 
ment for  children  and  decent  professional  conditions  for  teachers  and  school  seaetaries; 
and, 

WHEREAS,  the  good  faith  efforts  of  these  NJEA  members  to  reach  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment fair  to  aU  parties,  especially  the  children  of  the  Middletown  Township  District,  have 
been  rebuffed  by  the  District  Administiation;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  intransigence  and  unreasonableness  of  the  District  Employer  has  left 
the  teachers  and  school  secretaries  of  Middletown  Township  no  recourse  other  than  to 
declare  a  strike  in  order  to  achieve  the  conditions  necessary  for  teachers  to  teach  and  chil- 
dren to  learn;  and, 

WHEREAS,  striking  educators  are  being  hauled  before  judges  on  an  alphabetical  basis, 
individually  interrogated,  and  sent  immediately  to  jail  for  refusing  to  break  solidarity;  and, 

WHEREAS,  85  strikers  to  date,  representing  educators  whose  last  names  begin  with 
A  through  F,  already  have  been  jailed,  with  more  to  follow  every  day;  and, 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the  Middletown  District  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  remain  united  and  unanimous  in  their  commitment  to  see  this  just  struggle 
through  to  its  victorious  conclusion; 

RESOLVED  tiie  delegates  of  the  AFL-CIO,  its  international  unions  and  state  and  cen- 
tral bodies  assembled  in  Convention  pledge  their  full  support  to  the  educators,  children 
and  parents  of  the  Middletown  School  District;  and, 

RESOLVED  that  this  Convention  calls  upon  the  administration  of  the  School  District 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey  immediately  to  abandon  its  intimidation  tactics  and,  instead 
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of  pxinishing  their  teachers,  enter  into  good  faith  negotiations  to  reach  a  fair  and  just 
settlement  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  children  of  the  district;  and, 

RESOLVED  that  this  Convention  call  for  the  immediate  release  from  jail  of  all  strikers 
and  a  just  and  speedy  resolution  to  this  dispute. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  49) 

SWEENEY:  I  apologize  to  the  delegates  for  going  a  little  out  of  order,  but  these 
are  situations  that  have  come  to  our  attention  during  the  course  of  the  convention. 
I'd  now  like  to  call  upon  Rich  Trumka  again. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  50  Resolution  in  Support  of 

Machinists  at  United  Airlines 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  Machinists  at  United  Airlines. 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliated  unions  are  deeply  concerned  by  United 
Airlines'  intransigence  in  its  negotiations  with  its  employee  owners,  who  are  members 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  presidential  intervention  in  these  negotiations;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  24  months  of  negotiations,  United  has  failed  to  recognize  and  reward 
the  sacrifices  made  by  1AM  members  to  rescue  this  airline  and  return  it  to  profitability. 
United  overlooks  the  simple  fact  that  these  employee  owners  are  working  for  1994  wages 
and  have  watched  the  value  of  their  ownership  share  decline  precipitously  due  to  man- 
agement incompetence;  and 

WHEREAS,  United  is  intent  on  demanding  concessions,  not  only  from  its  machinists 
but  its  pUots  and  flight  attendants  as  weU  in  order  to  secure  the  government  loans  made 
available  to  airlines  in  the  days  following  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11th;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  30-day  cooling  off  period  has  been  instituted  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board  and  United  has  now  withdrawn  all  tentative  agreements  in  order  to 
preserve  its  options  in  presenting  its  case  to  a  presidential  emergency  board;  and 

WHEREAS,  George  Bush  has  signaled  his  intent  to  convene  such  a  presidential 
emergency  board  and  actively  intervene  in  these  negotiations; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  vmions  will  support  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  in  its  fight  with  United 
Airlines;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  tiiat  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  will  oppose 
any  and  all  government  interference  in  these  negotiations,  including  the  convening  of  a 
presidential  emergency  board  and  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  that  would  delay  or 
prohibit  a  strike  by  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  or  impose  the  terms  of  any  contract  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  move  for  adoption  of  this  very  important  resolution. 

SWEENEY:  I  caU  upon  Vice  President  Tom  Buffenbarger. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  R.  TBOMAS  BUFFENBARGER,  Machinists:  Thank  you. 
President  Sweeney.  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka,  thank  you  for  reading  the  resolution. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  resolution  is  self-explanatory.  Let  me  just  say  a  few  words. 
The  terrorism  that  began  on  9/11  continues  every  day  for  aU  employees  at  virtually  every 
airline  and  air  carrier  in  North  America.  It  just  so  happens  to  fall  that  United's  contract 
negotiations,  which  have  been  going  on  for  over  24  months,  have  come  to  this  point  in 
time  where  we  face  up,  we're  given  our  chance  to  face  up  to  the  wolf  we  faced  at  the  door 
in  '94,  Stephen  Wolf,  then  chairman  of  this  great  airline,  who  sought  to  take  a  profitable 
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airline  and  liquidate  it  so  he  covild  grab  all  the  bucks  he  could,  now  take  his  money  and 
run;  and  the  Pilots  and  Machinists  said  enough  is  enough. 

On  the  heels  of  another  great  airline  disaster,  Eastern  Airlines  and  the  likes  of  Frank 
Lorenzo,  another  famous  airline  villain  of  the  past,  the  Machinists  and  the  pilots  fought 
back  in  '94.  We  bought  United  Airlines,  and  to  this  day  own  greater  than  55  percent  of 
that  airline.  It's  not  the  employees  who  are  wanting  a  new  contract.  It's  the  owners  who 
want  justice  for  the  sacrifices  they  made  in  concessions  and  givebacks  to  own  this  airline 
when  they  bought  it  in  1994. 

We  want  economic  justice.  It's  time  for  it.  We've  made  this  airline  successful.  Albeit 
tough  times,  the  workers  at  United,  the  pilots,  the  Machinists,  and  the  fight  attendants  at 
United  Airlines  are  owed  a  fair  and  just  contract.  I  support  this  resolution  and  ask  you, 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  help  us  at  United  Airlines.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  resolution.  If  s  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded. 
On  the  question. 
All  in  favor? 
Opposed? 

The  resolution  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  50   Resolution  in  Support  of 

Machinists  at  United  Airlines 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  vmions  are  deeply  concerned  by  United 
Airlines  intransigence  in  its  negotiations  with  its  employee/owners  who  are  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  and  the  possibility  of 
presidential  intervention  in  these  negotiations. 

WHEREAS,  In  twenty-four  months  of  negotiations.  United  has  failed  to  recognize 
and  reward  the  sacrifices  made  by  lAM  members  to  rescue  this  airline  and  return  it  to 
profitability.  United  overlooks  the  simple  fact  that  these  employee/owners  are  working 
for  1994  wages  and  have  watched  the  value  of  their  ownership  share  decline  precipitously 
due  to  management  incompetence. 

WHEREAS,  United  is  intent  on  demanding  concessions,  not  only  from  its  machinists 
but  its  pilots  and  flight  attendants  as  well,  in  order  to  secure  the  government  loans  made 
available  to  airlines  in  the  days  following  the  terrorist  attacks  of  September  11th. 

WHEREAS,  a  thirty-day  cooling  off  period  has  been  instituted  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board  and  United  has  now  withdrawn  all  tentative  agreements  in  order  to 
preserve  its  options  in  presenting  its  case  to  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board, 

WHEREAS,  President  George  Bush  has  signaled  his  intent  to  convene  such  a 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  and  actively  intervene  in  these  negotiations, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  vinions  wiQ  support  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  in  its  fight  with  United 
Airlines. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  AR-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  will 
oppose  any  and  all  government  interference  in  these  negotiations  including  the  conven- 
ing of  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board  and  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  that  would 
delay  or  prohibit  a  strike  by  members  of  the  Intemational  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  or  impose  the  terms  of  any  contract  on  them. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  50) 

SWEENEY:  We  have  a  very  busy  agenda  this  morning,  a  number  of  committees  to 
report  and  a  number  of  resolutions.  I'd  like  to  call  upon  the  chair  of  the  Constitution 
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Committee,  Doug  Dority,  and  the  seaetary,  Jim  Hoffa. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESroENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY,  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimian. 

The  Constitution  Committee  had  nine  constitutional  amendments  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Council;  one  resolution  submitted  in  identical  fomi  by  two  centtal  labor 
coundls;  and  one  resolution  submitted  separately  in  identical  form  by  a  state  federation 
and  a  centtal  labor  body. 

Proposed  Amendments  1  through  6  are  contained  in  the  Proposed  Resolutions  and 
Constitutional  Amendments  booklet  that  was  distributed  to  the  delegates  at  the  time  of 
registtation. 

Proposed  Amendments  7  through  1 1  were  distributed  to  delegates  in  printed, 
stapled  form  yesterday.  Approval  of  any  amendment  requires  a  two-thirds  margin  of 
those  voting.  As  you  wUl  hear,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  delegates  approve 
proposed  Amendments  1  through  4  and  7  through  1 1  and  reject  proposed  Amendments 
5  and  6.  We  are  prepared  to  report  on  these  proposals.  I'd  like  to  call  on  Vice  President 
Jim  Hoffa,  secretary  of  the  committee,  to  present  the  first  proposed  amendment. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1 

Providing  for  the  Operation  of  Area  Central  Labor  Bodies 

VJCE  PRESIDENT  JAMES  HOFFA,  Teamsters:  Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  1,  titied  "Providing  for  the  Operation  of  Area  Centtal  Labor  Bodies,"  is 
printed  at  pages  143  to  146  of  the  Proposed  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments 
booklet  distributed  to  all  delegates.  This  amendment  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Coimdl  for  approval  by  the  convention. 

Through  the  New  Alliance  program,  national  and  local  unions  and  the  AFL-CIO 
together  have  begun  to  create  a  sttong  centtal  bodies  program  fuUy  supported  by  local 
labor  movements  in  order  to  wage  political,  legislative  and  organizing  batties  on  behalf 
of  American  working  families  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  New  Alliance  is  building  the  labor  movement's  state  and  local  power  by  rethink- 
ing centtal  body  responsibilities  and  core  programs;  restructuring  and  remapping  the 
imion  movement  in  our  communities;  assuring  sufficient  resources;  and  pressing  for  full 
participation  and  fair  affiliation  by  all  local  unions. 

Since  the  1999  convention.  New  Alliance  initiatives  in  several  states  have  produced 
"area"  labor  coundls  or  federations.  These  either  replace  existing  centtal  labor  coimdls  or 
coordinate  the  activities  of  a  duster  of  coimdls.  Last  July,  the  Executive  Council  revised 
the  rules  governing  centtal  labor  coundls  to  authorize  these  new  area  centtal  labor  bodies. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Artide  XfV,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution  would  for- 
mally recognize  the  creation  and  operation  of  area  centtal  labor  bodies  by  inserting  the 
word  "area"  in  every  reference  to  "state  and  local"  centtal  labor  bodies  that  appears  in  the 
Constitution. 

On  behalf  of  the  conmiittee,  1  move  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  1. 

DORITY:  If  s  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  1. 
Is  there  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1. 
All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  no. 
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The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1 

Providing  for  the  Operation  of  Area  Central  Labor  Bodies 

In  1999  the  Executive  Council  adopted  a  statement  endorsing  the  New  Alliance  pro- 
gram— a  plan  to  reinvigorate,  make  more  effective  and  further  unify  state  and  local 
central  bodies.  The  1999  Convention  amended  the  Constitution  in  several  respects  to 
enable  this  program  to  flourish. 

Through  the  New  Alliance,  national  and  local  unions  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  begun 
to  join  together  in  a  voluntary  process  to  create  strong  central  bodies  fully  supported  by 
every  local  union  and  fuUy  capable  of  vigorously  representing  the  interests  of  American 
working  families  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  where  political,  legislative  and  organizing 
batties  increasingly  are  taking  place. 

The  New  Alliance  is  rebuilding  the  labor  movement's  state  and  local  power  by 
engaging  the  entire  labor  movement  in  a  state — ^in  full  partnership  with  national  unions 
and  the  AFL-CIO — ^in  a  process  to  reach  consensus  on  central  body  roles,  responsibilities 
and  core  programs;  integrate  national  union  and  state  and  local  centtal  body  priorities; 
restructure  and  re-map  the  union  movement  in  our  communities;  and  ensure  sufficient 
resources  for  critical  central  body  programs  and  activities  by  bringing  about  fuU  participa- 
tion and  fair  affiliation  by  all  local  unions. 

Since  the  1999  Convention,  a  key  restructuring  initiative  in  several  states  has  been 
the  creation  of  "area"  labor  councils  or  federations  that  either  replace  one  or  more 
existing  central  labor  coundls  or  coordinate  the  activities  of  a  geographic  duster  of  those 
coimdls.  In  July  2001  the  Executive  Council  adopted  revised  "Rules  Governing  AFL-CIO 
Area  Labor  Coundls  and  Cential  Labor  Councils"  in  part  to  authorize  these  area  cential 
bodies  and  define  their  structures  and  rules. 

Artide  XIV,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  Federation,  through  the 
Executive  Council,  to  charter  subordinate  bodies  "upon  a  dty,  state  or  other  regional 
basis,"  and  the  Council's  chartering  of  area  cential  bodies  under  the  New  Alliance 
program  has  implemented  that  authority.  The  proposed  amendment  would  formally 
recognize  the  aeation  and  operation  of  area  labor  councils  and  federations  by  inserting 
the  word  "area"  in  every  reference  to  "state  and  local"  cential  labor  bodies  that  appears 
in  the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

Article  n 

OBJECTS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

Sec.  3.  To  affiliate  national  and  international  unions  with  this  Federation  and  to  establish 
such  unions;  to  form  organizing  committees  and  directiy  affiliated  local  unions  and  to 
secure  their  affiliation  to  appropriate  national  and  international  unions  affiliated  with  or 
chartered  by  the  Federation;  to  establish,  assist  and  promote  state,  area  and  local  central 
bodies  composed  of  local  unions  of  all  affiliated  organizations  and  directiy  affiliated  local 
unions;  and  to  establish  and  assist  ttade  departments  composed  of  affiliated  national  and 
intemational  unions  and  organizing  committees. 

Article  m 
AFFILIATES 

Sec.  1.  The  Federation  shall  be  composed  of:  (1)  national  and  intemational  unions  that 
are  affiliated  with,  but  are  not  subordinate  to,  or  subject  to  the  general  direction  and  con- 
tiol  of,  the  Federation;  and  (2)  the  following  categories  of  organizations  that  are  subordi- 
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nate  bodies  of  the  AFL-CIO  subject  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  Federation  direction  and 
control  provided  for  in  this  Constitution:  (a)  organizing  committees;  (b)  directly  affiliated 
local  unions  and  national  councils  thereof;  (c)  state,  area  and  local  central  bodies;  and 
(d)  trade  and  industrial  departments. 

Article  IV 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  4.(b)  Each  directly  affiliated  local  vmion  and  each  trade  and  industrial  department 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate.  Each  state,  area  or  local  central  body  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  delegate.  Directly  affiliated  local  unions,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may 
combine  with  other  such  unions  within  a  reasonable  distance  to  elect  a  single  delegate  to 
represent  such  unions. 

Sec.  5.  Each  national  or  international  union,  organizing  committee,  directly  affiliated 
local  union,  state,  area  or  local  central  body  and  trade  and  industrial  department  shall 
be  entitled  to  altemate  delegates.  Such  alternate  delegates  shall  meet  the  same  eligibUity 
requirements  as  apply  to  delegates,  and  they  shall  be  elected  or  otherwise  designated, 
and  their  names  submitted  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  by  the  same  dates  as  for  delegates. 
An  altemate  delegate  shall  have  no  voice,  vote  or  other  standing  at  any  convention 
unless  and  until  he  or  she  replaces  a  delegate. 

Sec.  11.  (e)  All  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments,  appeals,  petitions,  reports  and 
memorials  submitted  by  a  an  area  or  local  central  body  must  first  be  approved  at  its 
regularly  constituted  delegate  meeting. 

Sec.  18.  Questions  may  be  decided  by  voice  vote,  show  of  hands  or  division,  or,  upon 
the  request  of  30  percent  of  the  delegates  present,  by  a  roU  call  vote.  Upon  such  roll  call 
each  delegate  representing  affiliated  national  or  international  vmions,  organizing  commit- 
tees and  directiy  affiliated  local  unions  shall  be  entitied  to  cast  one  vote  for  every  member 
whom  the  delegate  represents.  Each  state,  area  and  local  centtal  body  and  trade  and 
industrial  department  shall  be  entitied  to  one  vote. 

Article  Vm 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  national  and  international  union,  organizing  commit- 
tee, trade  and  industrial  department,  state,  area  and  local  central  body  and  directiy  affili- 
ated local  union  to  furnish  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a  copy  of  all  official  reports  issued  by 
them  with  a  statement  of  their  membership  in  good  standing,  and  to  furnish  such  addi- 
tional statistical  data  in  their  possession  relating  to  the  membership  as  may  be  called  for 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec.  7.  The  Seaetary-Treasurer  shall  provide  armually  a  financial  statement  of  the 
Federation  to  all  affiliated  national  and  international  imions,  organizing  committees, 
directiy  affiliated  local  imions  and  state,  area  and  local  cential  bodies. 

Article  X 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  16.  The  Executive  Council  shall  be  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to:  (i)  adopt  an 
ethical  practices  code  that  covers  the  executive  officers  and  employees  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  state,  area  and  local  central  bodies  and  to  establish  an  appropriate  enforcement 
system  and  appropriate  sanctions  for  violations  of  such  code;  and  (ii)  require  trade  and 
industrial  departments  and  national  and  international  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
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to  adopt  and  enforce  within  their  own  organizations  ethical  practices  codes  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  AFL-CIO  code  and  to  establish  appropriate  sanctions  for  non-compliance 
with  this  requirement.  In  the  event  the  sanctions  provided  for  by  the  Executive  Council 
include  suspension  from  the  AFL-CIO  or  from  AFL-CIO  office,  that  sanction  may  be 
imposed  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Coimdl  after  an  appropriate  hearing. 

Article  XIV 

STATE,  AREA  AND  LOCAL  CENTRAL  BODIES 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Council  shall  issue  rules  governing  the  conduct,  activities,  affairs, 
finances  and  property  of  state,  area  and  local  central  labor  bodies  and  providing  proce- 
dures for  the  discipline,  including  suspension,  trusteeship  and  expulsion  of  such  bodies 
or  suspension  or  expulsion  of  their  officers.  Such  rules  shall  define  the  powers  of  the 
President,  or  his  designee,  with  respect  to  disciplinary  action  against  state,  area  and  local 
central  labor  bodies  and  their  officers.  They  shall  provide  for  notice  and  hearing  in  aU 
cases  in  which  such  action  is  taken,  but  shall  permit  emergency  action  (including  the 
authority  to  suspend  officers  and  establish  a  trusteeship  over  such  central  labor  bodies 
and  their  property)  prior  to  hearing  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  interests 
of  the  Federation  so  require.  The  mles  shall  further  provide  for  appeals  to  the  Appeals 
Committee  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  shall  also  provide  that  decisions  appealed  from 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  pending  such  appeal. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1) 

DORITY:  The  secretary  will  now  report  on  Amendment  No.  2. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Clarifying  That  No  Unaffiliated  or  Suspended  Organization 
May  Be  Allowed  Representation  or  Recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  2,  titied  "Clarifying  That  No 
Unaffiliated  or  Suspended  Organization  May  Be  Allowed  Representation  or  Recognition 
in  the  AFL-CIO,"  is  printed  on  page  147  of  the  Proposed  Resolutions  and  Constitutional 
Amendments  booklet.  This  amendment  has  been  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Council  for  approval  by  the  convention. 

Article  III,  Section  6,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  organization  whose  affilia- 
tion with  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  suspended  or  whose  charter  "has  been  suspended  or 
whose  charter  has  been  revoked,"  and  no  subordinate  body  of  that  organization,  is 
allowed  representation  or  recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO  or  any  of  its  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

This  provision  has  always  been  applied  to  cover  all  unaffiliated  organizations, 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO.  That's  because  the  purpose 
of  the  rules  is  to  involve  in  AFL-CIO  programs  and  provide  AFL-CIO  protections  to 
organizations  that  join  and  support  the  federation  and  not  to  independent  unions,  no 
matter  whether  the  independent  has  ever  been  affiliated  or  how  any  prior  AFL-CIO  affili- 
ation ended.  The  proposed  amendment  will  make  the  long-standing  rule  very  explicit. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  2  be 
adopted. 

DORITY:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2.  Is 
there  any  discussion? 

Can  on  the  delegate  at  nuke  2. 

TOM  KEEGEL,  IBT:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  some  advice  please.  Would  it  be 
appropriate  to  entertain  a  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Constitution 
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Committee  since  we've  all  had  the  opportunity  to  read  them  and  we  could  do  it  all  at 
once?  Wovild  that  be  appropriate? 

DORTTY:  I  don't  think  so.  1  think  we  have  to  adopt  them  one  by  one. 

KEEGEL:  We  tried.  Thank  you. 

DORTTY:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  2. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Clarifying  That  No  Unaffiliated  or  Suspended  Organization 
May  Be  Mlowed  Representation  or  Recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO 

Article  III,  Section  6  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  organization  whose  affiliation 
with  the  AFL-CIO  "has  been  suspended  or  whose  charter  has  been  revoked,"  and  no  sub- 
ordinate body  of  such  an  organization  "shall,  while  unaffiliated,  be  allowed  representation 
or  recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO"  or  in  any  subordinate  body  or  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  provision  has  always  been  interpreted  and  applied  to  cover  not  just  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  suspended  or  whose  charters  the  AFL-CIO  has  revoked,  but  also 
organizations  that  have  never  been  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  or  that  have  disaffiliated 
voluntarily  from  the  AFL-CIO.  The  purposes  of  the  rule — to  involve  in  AFL-CIO  programs 
and  accord  AFL-CIO  protections  to  organizations  that  join  and  support  the  Federation, 
rather  than  independent  unions — are  served  in  the  same  manner  regardless  of  whether 
an  unaffiliated  organization  has  ever  been  affiliated  and  regardless  of  how  a  prior  affilia- 
tion ended.  The  proposed  amendment  would  make  that  more  comprehensive,  and  his- 
torically applied,  coverage  explicit. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments  to  Article  III, 
Section  6: 

Article  m 
AFFILIATES 

Sec.  6.  No  organization  that  is  unaffiliated  with,  or  is  suspended  from,  whooo 
affiliation  ^vith  this  Federation  has  bocji  suspondod  or  whoso  charter  hao  boon  revoked, 
and  no  affiliate  or  subordinate  body  of  such  an  organization,  shall,  while  unaffiliated  or 
suspended,  be  allowed  representation  or  recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO,  in  any  subordinate 
body  of  the  AFL-CIO,  or  in  any  national  or  international  union  or  organizing  committee 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO.  Any  affiliate  violating  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  suspen- 
sion from  the  AFL-CIO. 

(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2) 

DORTTY:  The  secretary  will  report  on  Amendment  No.  3. 
I'm  sorry,  brother,  I  didn't  see  you  there.  Mike  no.  1. 

TIM  BROWN,  Longshoremen:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  resolution.  I  would  Uke  to  have  a  littie  bit  of  a  clarification,  if  you  would.  How  would 
this  affect  a  union  that  has  left  the  AFL-CIO  to  avoid  Article  XX  sanctions? 
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DORTTY:  I'm  going  to  caD  on  our  esteemed  general  coimsel  to  answer  that. 

GENERAL  COUNSEL  JON  HL\TT:  The  point  that  this  amendment  would  make  is 
it  doesn't  matter  what  the  reasons  are  for  disaffiliating  from  the  AFL-CIO.  They  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  participating  in  the  AFLrCIO  regardless  of  the  reason 
for  disaffiliation. 

BROWN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DORTTY:  Okay.  I'll  call  on  the  secretary  for  Amendment  No.  3. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

Clarifying  That  Written  Notice  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  Arrearages 
in  Per  Capita  Taxes  or  Assessments  Must  Precede  an  Automatic 
Suspension  for  Nonpayment 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  3  is  titled  "Clarifying  That  Written 
Notice  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  Arrearages  in  Per  Capita  Taxes  or  Assessments  Must  Proceed  an 
Automatic  Suspension  for  Nonpayment."  It  is  printed  on  page  149  of  the  Proposed 
Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet.  This  amendment  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  Council  for  approval  by  the  convention. 

Article  XVI,  Section  6  provides  that  the  secretary-treasurer  must  notify  an  affiliate  of 
its  failure  to  timely  pay  per  capita  taxes  or  assessments,  and  that  the  affiliate  is  automati- 
cally suspended  from  the  federation  when  it  becomes  three  months  in  arrears. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  strengthen  and  clarify  this  provision.  It  would 
specify  that  aU  notices  of  arrearages  must  be  in  writing;  that  the  affiliate  be  notified  when 
the  three-month  mark  has  passed;  and  that  the  affiliate  then  has  20  days  to  cure  the 
arrearage  before  being  suspended. 

Although  this  sort  of  delinquency  occurs  infrequentiy,  ending  affiliations  with  the 
federation  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  process  should  be  crystal  clear,  and  an  affiliate 
should  be  suspended  for  nonpa5Tnent  only  with  fuU  warning. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  3 
be  adopted. 

DORTTY:  If  s  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  3. 

Is  there  any  question? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

Clarifying  That  Written  Notice  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  Arrearages 
in  Per  Capita  Taxes  or  Assessments  Must  Precede  an  Automatic 
Suspension  for  Nonpayment 

Article  XVI,  Section  6  provides  that  the  Seaetary-Treasurer  must  notify  an  affiliate  of  its 
failvire  to  timely  pay  its  per  capita  taxes  or  assessments,  and  that  automatic  suspension 
from  the  Federation  occurs  when  an  affiliate  becomes  three  months  in  arrears. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  strengthen  and  clarify  this  provision  by  specifying 
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that  all  notices  of  arrearages  must  be  in  writing,  that  a  notice  must  convey  when  auto- 
matic suspension  is  imminent,  and  that  the  notified  affiliate  has  a  defined  period— 20 
days — ^within  which  to  cure  its  arrearage  before  the  suspension  occurs.  The  amendment 
would  provide  explicit  guidance  to  both  the  Federation  and  affiliated  xmions  regarding  a 
situation  that  arises  infrequentiy  but  concerns  the  important  matter  of  whether  or  not  an 
AFL-CIO  affiliation  will  be  severed. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments  to  Article  XVI, 
Section  6: 

Article  XVI 

PER  CAPITA  TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Any  affiliated  organization  that  does  not  pay  its  per  capita  tax  on  or  before  the  fif- 
teenth of  each  the  month,  and  assessments  when  due  and  payable,  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  of  that  fact  by  the  Seaetary-Treasurer.  Any  affiliated  organization  that  is  three 
months  in  arrears  in  payment  of  per  capita  tax  or  assessments,  and  is  so  notified  in 
writing  shall,  unless  it  has  returned  to  good  standing  within  20  days  of  such 
notification,  be  suspended  automatically  from  the  Federation  and  can  be  reinstated 
only  after  such  anearages  are  paid  in  fuU. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3) 

DORITY:  The  seaetary  wiU  now  report  on  Amendment  No.  4. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  4 
Authoriziag  the  Executive  Council  to  Issue  Provisional 
Charters  To  New  Affiliates  in  Order  to  Set  Particular 
Conditions  for  a  Regular  Affiliation 

HOFEA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  4  is  tided  "Authorizing  the  Executive 
Coundl  to  Issue  Provisional  Charters  to  New  Affiliates  in  Order  to  Set  Particular 
Conditions  for  a  Regular  Affiliation."  It  is  printed  on  pages  151  and  152  of  the  Proposed 
Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet.  The  amendment  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Executive  Council  for  approval  by  the  convention. 

Article  III,  Section  4,  authorizes  the  Executive  Council  or  the  president  to  issue  char- 
ters to  new  AFL-CIO  affiliates.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  charter  for  regular  fuU  affiliation. 
Last  May,  the  Executive  CouncU  adopted  principles  and  criteria  to  guide  its  consideration 
of  applications  by  independent  unions  for  AFL-CIO  charters. 

The  council  endorsed  the  concept  of  issuing  a  provisional  charter  in  special  circum- 
stances where  some  issues  about  the  independent  imion's  AFL-CIO  status  need  to  be 
worked  out,  but  there  are  sound  reasons  to  affUiate  the  independent  without  further 
delay.  The  proposed  amendment  would  give  the  council  discretion  to  issue  a  provisional 
charter  for  a  period  of  up  to  three  years,  during  which  time  the  council  by  majority  vote 
could  revoke  the  charter.  Otherwise,  after  three  years,  the  affiliation  would  become 
permanent. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  to  make  provisional  charters  the  usual  procedure.  It 
would  simply  give  the  AFL-CIO  another  option  to  help  unify  the  American  labor  movement, 
promote  strategic  mergers  of  imions  and  forge  solidarity  amongst  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  the  proposed  Amendment  4  be  adopted. 

DORITY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  4  be  adopted. 

Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Amendment  No.  4,  constitutional 
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amendment.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no? 
The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  4 
Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Issue  Provisional 
Charters  To  New  Affiliates  in  Order  to  Set  Particular 
Conditions  for  a  Regular  Affiliation 

Article  III,  Section  4  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  Council,  or  the 
President  by  delegation,  to  issue  charters  to  new  AFL-CIO  affiliates.  In  every  case  the 
affiliation  is  full-fledged  and  permanent,  meaning  that,  absent  the  union's  voluntary 
disaffiliation,  only  the  extraordinary  act  of  suspension  or  charter  revocation — ^which  only 
the  Convention  is  empowered  to  do,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  under  Article  III,  Section 
5 — can  end  the  affiliation. 

In  May  2001,  the  Executive  Council  adopted  a  policy  statement,  "Process  and 
Criteria  Governing  Issuance  of  AFL-CIO  Charters  to  Independent  Organizations."  This 
policy  sets  forth  principles  and  criteria  to  guide  the  Council's  consideration  of  charter 
applications.  The  statement  endorses  the  option  of  issuing  provisional  charters  in  special 
circumstances  where,  for  example,  a  currently  affUiated  national  or  intemational  union 
with  significant  representation  in  the  independent  union's  primary  jurisdiction  cannot 
promptly  reach  necessary  understandings  with  the  independent  union,  yet  there  are 
sound  reasons  to  affiliate  the  independent  union  with  the  AFL-CIO  without  further  delay. 

In  adopting  this  policy,  the  Executive  Council  endorsed  a  process  for  such  circum- 
stances under  which  the  independent  union  could  be  chartered  provisionally  for  a  period 
up  to  three  years,  during  which  conditions  for  a  regular  affiliation  would  be  satisfied  or 
the  Council  by  majority  vote  could  revoke  the  charter.  Absent  such  revocation,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  provisional  period  the  charter's  provisional  status  would  end  and  a 
regular  affiliation  would  take  effect. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize  the  Council  to  do  just  that.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  to  make  provisional  chartering  the  norm,  but  to  make  it  an  avail- 
able option  so  the  AR-CIO  can  more  flexibly  and  effectively  attain  the  complementary 
goals  of  unifying  the  American  labor  movement  within  the  AFL-CIO,  facilitating  strategic 
mergers  of  unions  operating  in  similar  geographic,  industrial  and  occupational  sectors 
and  forging  relationships  of  solidarity  among  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments  to  Article  III, 
Sections  4  and  5: 

Article  m 
AFFILIATES 

Sec.  4(a).  The  Executive  Council  may  issue  additional  charters  or  certificates  of  affiliation 
to  other  organizations  desiring  to  affiliate  with  this  Federation.  This  power  may  be  dele- 
gated to  the  President.  Charters  or  certificates  of  affiliation  shall  not  be  issued  to  national 
or  intemational  unions,  organizing  committees,  or  directiy  affiliated  local  unions  in  con- 
flict with  the  jurisdiction  of  affiliated  national  or  intemational  unions,  except  with  the 
written  consent  of  such  unions,  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  strict  recognition  that  both 
aaft  and  industrial  unions  are  equal  and  necessary  as  methods  of  tiade  union  organiza- 
tion, and  that  each  affiliated  national  and  intemational  imion  is  entitied  to  have  its 
autonomy,  integrity  and  jurisdiction  protected  and  preserved. 

Sec.  4(b).  Where  the  Executive  Council  determines  that  it  would  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  subject  the  approval  of  a  charter  to  one  or  more  future 
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conditions,  the  Executive  Council  may  issue  a  provisional  charter.  In  such 
cases,  the  provisional  status  of  the  charter  shall  be  removed  following  a 
specified  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  the  affiliation  shall 
thereupon  be  deemed  permanent,  absent  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
revoke  the  charter. 

Sec.  5.(b).  Except  as  provided  in  Section  4(b)  of  this  Article,  Nno  national  or 
international  union  shall  have  its  charter  or  certificate  of  affiliation  with  the  Federation 
revoked  except  by  a  two-thirds  roU-call  vote  at  the  convention.  A  revoked  charter  or 
certificate  of  affiliation  may  be  restored  by  either  a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote  of  the 
convention  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Council  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
organization  is  conducting  its  affairs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  obligations  of 
an  AFL-CIO  affiliate. 

(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4) 

DORTTY:  I'U  call  on  the  secretary  for  a  report  on  Amendment  No.  5. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  5 
One  Delegate,  One  Vote  For  the  AFL-CIO 

HOEEA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  5  is  titied  "One  Delegate,  One 
Vote  for  the  AFL-CIO."  It's  printed  on  page  153  of  the  Proposed  Resolutions  and 
Constitutional  Amendments  booklet.  It  has  been  submitted  in  identical  form  by  the 
Greater  Louisville  Central  Labor  Council  and  the  Colorado  Springs  Area  Labor  Council 
for  the  convention's  approval. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  convention  reject  this  proposal.  The  resolution 
proposes  two  changes  in  the  Constitution.  First,  it  would  provide  that  every  delegate  to 
an  AFL-CIO  convention  cast  one  vote,  eliminating  the  right  of  national  and  international 
imions  and  directly  affiliated  local  unions  to  vote  their  full  membership  numbers  on  a 
roll  call  vote.  The  committee  opposes  this  fundamental  change  in  how  the  AFL-CIO  is 
governed. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  give  central  labor  bodies  as  many  votes  at  conven- 
tion as  all  national  and  international  unions  combined.  But  state  federations  and  central 
labor  councils,  vital  as  they  are,  are  composed  of  local  union  affiliates  whose  members  are 
already  represented  at  the  AFL-CIO  convention  through  those  national  and  international 
unions.  And  it  is  those  unions,  not  the  cential  labor  bodies,  which  created  the  AFL-CIO 
and  sustain  it  financially. 

The  Central  Labor  Council  Advisory  Committee  also  has  considered  this  proposal 
and  opposes  it. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  require  declarations  of  candidacy  for  Executive 
Council  office  three  months  before  the  election.  The  coramittee  opposes  this  amendment 
as  well.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution  prevents  anyone  from  declaring  a  candidacy  for  the 
council  at  any  time.  A  three-month  advanced  declaration  requirement  would  limit  the 
democratic  rights  of  candidates  and  would  lead  to  vacancies  if  a  declared  candidate  with- 
drew or  died  before  the  election. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  5  be  defeated 
and  does  not  recommend  its  adoption.  However,  as  provided  in  the  convention  rules,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  resolution  on  the 
floor. 

DORTTY:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Amendment  No.  5. 
The  committee  recommendation  is  that  you  not  approve  this  reconmiendation. 
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Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion? 

The  chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  no.  3. 

CHARLIE  CLEPHAS,  Greater  Louisville  (Ky.)  Central  Labor  Council:  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5,  "One  Delegate,  One 
Vote,"  and  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Constitutional  Committee. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  at  our  last  AFL-CIO  convention,  you  asked  the  CLCs  and  the 
state  feds  to  take  a  much  bigger  role  in  the  AFL-CIO  economically  and  in  political  cam- 
paigns, and  that  was  good,  because  this  is  definitely  where  it's  happening  at,  at  the  local 
and  the  state  level.  I  feel  that  the  local  level  and  the  local  union  officers  need  to  take  a 
bigger  role  in  the  AFL-CIO  and  need  to  be  a  bigger  part  of  it. 

I  know  you  asked  through  the  different  committees  and  through  the  Union  City 
campaigns  for  us  to  do  more  in  the  central  labor  councils,  and  I  think  we  carried  that 
banner  well,  and  it  was  spoken  very  highly  of  at  this  convention.  But,  brothers  and 
sisters,  that's  not  what  the  labor  movement  is  all  about,  where  you  just  have  your  inter- 
national unions  and  your  local  level  and  your  local  union  officers  do  not  have  any  part 
of  it.  We  need  to  get  them  more  involved,  and  that's  what  the  dream  of  the  labor  move- 
ment is.  And  I  feel  if  we're  going  to  get  the  centtal  labor  coundls  more  involved,  they 
have  to  be  part  of  the  organization,  make  them  a  whole  part.  Somehow  they  need  to  be 
part  of  the  Executive  Committee.  They  need  to  be  sitting  up  front  somewhere  instead  of 
in  the  back. 

So  I'm  rising  to  speak  in  opposition  of  the  committee  and  in  favor  of  one  delegate, 
one  vote. 

I  have  no  dreams  of  grandeur  that  this  would  be  passed,  so  if  s  no  svirprise  on  the 
recommendation  of  not  accepting.  And  I  know  by  the  votes,  or  by  at  least  the  constitu- 
tion amendment  itself  as  it  reads,  that  we  don't  have  the  votes  here,  even  if  I  had  every 
centtal  labor  covindl  and  state  president  voting  with  me,  it  probably  wouldn't  be  over 
300  votes. 

But  I  want  it  said  and  I  want  it  documented  at  this  convention,  because  I  think 
something  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future,  some  type  of  more  representation  than  what 
we  have  at  this  convention,  so  the  working  rank-and-file  members  can  be  part  of  this 
convention  and  feel  it. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

DORTTY:  Thank  you,  brother.  The  chair  wiU  recognize  the  delegate  at  nuke  No.  2. 

DAN  RADFORD,  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm 
with  the  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  and  also  a  member  of  the  Centtal  Labor  Coimdl  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  for  several  reasons.  Over  the  past  five  years  I  think 
that  centtal  bodies  and  state  federations,  we  have  certainly  showed  the  value  of  our 
organizations,  but  we  are  a  service  organization.  Our  jobs  are  to  support  the  policies  of 
the  AFL-CIO  in  our  affiliate  unions.  I  might  add  that  we  are  part,  very  much  so,  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  both  the  state  and  local  centtal  bodies,  we  have  someone  at  every 
Executive  Coimdl  meeting. 

We'd  like  to  go  forward  to  not  only  do  what  we  have  done  in  the  past,  but  to  move 
to  another  level  and  plateau,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  doing  that.  But  the  Advisory 
Committee  opposes  this,  and  we  feel  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  changing 
the  voting  sttength  of  centtal  bodies  and  state  federations  would  be  detrimental  to  us  and 
also  to  the  overall  labor  movement.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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DORTTY:  Thank  you,  brother.  The  chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

JACK  SHEA,  Allegheny  County  (Pa.)  Labor  Council:  Good  morning. 

I  speak  in  support  of  the  committee's  recommendation  that  this  is  rejected.  I  want 
to  tell  a  brief  story.  Back  in  1997,  when  1  was  first  elected  CLC  president,  I  was  told  by 
our  state  president.  Bill  George,  that  the  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO,  if  they  know  you  want 
to  do  a  job,  they'll  be  there  with  you,  support  you  in  every  way.  Well,  I'm  here  to  tell 
you  that  truer  words  were  never  spoken. 

When  we  started  to  get  our  labor  council  on  the  road,  all  we  had  to  do  was  pick  up 
the  phone  and  the  national  AFL-CIO  was  there. 

In  addition  to  that,  let's  not  kid  each  other,  we  all  wear  another  hat  or  other  hats, 
even  though  we  are  affiliated  with  the  labor  council.  But  when  we  need  the  kind  of 
support  we  need,  who  do  we  call  on?  The  international  unions. 

So  1  just  wanted  to  be  on  record  that  Pittsburgh  appreciates  the  national  AFL-CIO 
and  the  way  it's  running  the  program,  and  1  absolutely  am  in  support  of  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  reject  this.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DORTTY:  Thank  you. 

1  see  no  one  else  at  the  mikes,  so  we'll  call  for  the  question.  It's  on  proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  resolution  be 
rejected  and  that  the  delegates  vote  no. 

Those  in  favor  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5,  please  indicate  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  noes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

DORTTY:  I'U  call  on  the  secretary  for  a  report  on  Amendment  No.  6. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  6 
Urging  National  AFL-CIO  Bylaws  Changes 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  6,  tided  "Urging  National  AFL-CIO 
Bylaws  Changes"  is  printed  at  page  155  of  the  Proposed  Resolutions  and  Constitutional 
Amendments  booklet.  It  has  been  submitted  by  the  King  County  Labor  Council  for 
approval  by  the  convention.  It  has  also  been  submitted  in  virtually  identical  form  as  a 
late  resolution  by  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council. 

The  committee  recommends  the  convention  reject  these  proposals. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  language  in  Articles  3,  5  and  10  of  the 
Constitution  that  bars  from  AFL-CIO  affiliation  and  from  Executive  Council  office  any 
organization  or  member  that  consistentiy  pursues  the  activities  and  programs  of  authori- 
tarianism, totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other  forces  that  suppress  individual  liberties 
and  freedom  of  association. 

The  Constitution  Committee  opposes  this  amendment.  The  1997  convention  adopted 
the  language  this  amendment  would  delete  in  order  to  replace  language  that  included 
out-of-date  references  to  Communism  and  Fascism. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Constitution  should  stand  dearly  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  American  labor  movement  would  not  harbor  totalitarianism  and  terrorists,  a 
proposition  whose  conectness  is  tragically  underscored  by  the  incidents  of  September  11th. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  dedicated  to  civil  liberties  and  individual  rights  as  essential  compo- 
nents of  American  citizenship  and  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  We 
reaffirmed  that  commitment  with  Resolution  44  yesterday. 
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The  language  that  this  proposed  amendment  would  remove  does  not  authorize  the 
AFL-CIO  to  abuse  individual  or  group  rights  or  engage  in  witch  himts. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  6  be  defeated 
and  does  not  recommend  its  adoption.  However,  as  provided  in  the  rules,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  for  the  purposes  of  getting  it  on  the  floor  for  discussion. 

DORITY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  6.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  resolution  not  be  adopted. 
The  chair  wiU  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  1. 

MIKE  PEOLLIPS,  Central  Labor  Council  of  Clark,  Skamania  and  West 
Klickitat  Counties  (Wash.):  I'm  a  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Fu^ 
Fighters.  I'm  not  unmindful  of  the  import  of  words  and  the  words  of  terrorists.  It  was 
343  of  my  brothers  that  died  in  New  York  City. 

But  we  also  need  to  be  mindful  of  the  impact  of  history  and  as  Sandy  said,  those  that 
forget  their  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 

The  history  that  we  have  in  my  area  and  in  Washington,  it's  a  history  of  Wesley 
Everest,  a  member  of  the  IWW,  who  was  after  a  demonstration  in  Centralia,  Washington, 
dragged  from  a  jail,  hung,  mutilated,  bumed.  His  fellow  jail  people  were  put  on  trial  and 
jailed  for  over  20  years,  along  with  their  lawyer.  It  wasn't  the  people  that  dragged  him 
from  the  jaU  that  were  branded  as  terrorists,  it  was  Wesley  Everest. 

I'm  also  mindful  of  the  brothers  from  Seattle  that  got  off  the  ferry  in  Everett, 
Washington,  and  were  gunned  dovm  by  the  agents  of  the  state.  Five  brothers  kiUed  in 
Everett,  Washington.  It  wasn't  the  agents  of  the  state  that  were  branded  and  sent  to  trial, 
it  was  the  members  that  got  off  the  boat. 

I  guess  I'm  also  reminded  of  Brother  Raynor  from  UNITE  yesterday  talking  about 
how  his  members  just  recently  were  branded  as  economic  terrorists.  Every  one  of  us,  I 
guarantee  every  one  of  us  has  been  called  a  terrorist. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  committee's  recommendation  be  rejected  and  that  we 
approve  this  resolution.  Thank  you. 

DORTTY:  I  see  no  other  delegates  at  the  mike. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  resolution  be  rejected  and  that  delegates  vote  no. 
AU  those  in  favor  of  the  Proposed  Resolution  No.  6,  indicate  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no? 
The  noes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 
DORTTY:  The  secretary  wUl  now  report  on  Amendment  No.  7. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

Providing  that  the  AFL-CIO's  Regular  Convention  Shall  Be  Held 
Once  Every  Four  Years,  Rather  Than  Once  Every  Two  Years 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  7  is  titied  "Providing  that  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Regular  Convention  Shall  Be  Held  Once  Every  Four  Years,  Rather  Than  Once  Every 
Two  Years."  It  is  printed  in  the  handout  distributed  to  delegates  yesterday.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council  for  approval  by  the  convention. 

Article  rv,  Section  2,  requires  that  regular  conventions  of  the  federation  be  held  every 
two  years.  However,  since  1997,  the  terms  of  the  AFL-CIO  officers  have  been  four  years. 
So  at  every  other  convention  there  is  no  action  that  is  constitutionally  mandated. 
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AFL-CIO  conventions  cost  our  affiliates  and  members  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  all 
of  our  affiliates  hold  their  own  conventions  at  regular  intervals  at  significant  expense. 
While  the  convention  is  an  important  gathering,  the  council  believes  it  is  unnecessary  to 
hold  one  more  frequently  than  every  four  years. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  establish  that  four-year  convention  cycle.  The 
Constitution  would  continue  to  authorize  the  Executive  Coimdl  or  affiliates  to  call  for  a 
special  convention  between  regular  conventions  if  necessary.  To  provide  further  flexibility, 
this  amendment  would  also  expand  the  period  during  which  a  convention  must  take 
place  from  the  last  four  months  to  the  last  six  months  of  a  convention  year.  And  it  would 
adjust  accordingly  the  24-month  period  used  to  calculate  how  many  delegates  and  votes 
affiliates  are  entitied  to  at  the  AFL-CIO  Convention. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  7  be 
adopted. 

DORTTY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  7.  We'll  have  discussion.  I  see  a  delegate  at  mike  no.  2. 

MICKEY  HARRINGTON,  Central  Labor  Council  of  Butte  and  Glenn 
Counties  (Calif.):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  a  41-year  member  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  Local  1245. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  proposal  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  the  primary  reason 
is  that  we'U  be  holding  our  conventions  after  the  elections  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it's  very  important  that  this  convention  be  held  prior  to  the  elections  so 
that  the  convention  can  make  some  decisions  if  we  have  to  as  we  did  in  1999. 1  feel  that 
the  labor  movement  would  be  perceived  as  having  picked  the  president  candidate  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  done  in  a  smoke-fiUed  room,  which  I  know  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  always  confirmed  the  recommendations  of  the  president.  I've  been  to  a 
number  of  these  conventions  and  I  recommend  that  we  table  this  motion  and  put  it  back 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  resolve  the  issues,  because  I  know  there's  issues  with  the 
election  of  officers  because  they  fall  on  the  years  where  there  is  no  presidential  election. 
Thank  you. 

DORTTY:  The  motion  to  table  is  out  of  order.  But  let  me  say  that  the  AFL-CIO  plans 
to  have  a  legislative  conference  right  before  any  presidential  election  so  that  the  delegates 
can  come  in  for  endorsements  and  to  get  ready  for  the  election. 

It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  We  call  for  the  question. 

All  those  in  favor  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7,  please  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no? 

The  noes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Seaetary,  will  you  come  forth  and  report  on  amendment — 

I'm  sorry,  the  ayes  have  it  and  the  motion  is  approved. 

I  just  wanted  to  see  if  you  guys  were  awake.  (Laughter) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

Providing  that  the  AFL-CIO's  Regular  Convention  Shall  Be  Held 
Once  Every  Four  Years,  Rather  Than  Once  Every  Two  Years 

Article  IV,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  the  regular  conventions  of  the 
Federation  be  conducted  every  two  years.  This  provision  remained  in  effect  even  after  the 
convention  voted  in  1997  to  inaease  the  terms  of  elected  office  from  two  years  to  four 
years.  Thus  under  the  Constitution  cunentiy,  mid-way  through  each  four-year  election 
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cycle,  the  Federation  is  still  obligated  to  hold  a  regular  convention  even  though  there  are 
no  constitutionaUy  mandated  actions  that  need  be  taken  at  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  to  the  Federation  of  holding  a  mid-term  convention  is  substan- 
tial. And  for  affiliates,  most  of  whom  typically  have  their  own  union  conventions  at  least 
once  if  not  more  during  this  same  cycle,  the  time  and  expense  incurred  in  preparing  for 
and  attending  this  additional  convention  is  significant  as  well.  Yet,  the  Constitution  also 
authorizes  the  Executive  Council  or  affiliates  to  call  for  a  special  convention  between 
regular  conventions  if  necessary. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  require  the  Federation  to  hold  a  regular  conven- 
tion every  four  years,  rather  than  every  two  years.  To  provide  additional  flexibility  in  the 
scheduling  of  the  convention,  it  would  further  expand  the  period  during  which  the  con- 
vention must  take  place  from  the  last  four  months  to  the  last  six  months  of  the  conven- 
tion year.  Finally,  recognizing  that  when  the  convention  is  held  in  the  early  part  of  the 
six-month  window  it  may  not  be  possible  to  calculate  unions'  voting  and  delegate  enti- 
tlement based  on  a  24-month  period  that  does  not  end  xmtQ  June  30  of  the  convention 
year,  the  amendment  would  change  the  formula's  24-month  period  to  one  ending  with 
the  last  calendar  month  occurring  before  the  90th  day  preceding  the  opening  date  of  the 
convention. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  IV 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  The  regular  conventions  of  the  Federation  shaU  be  held  every  *we  four  years; 
beginning  in  1955,  at  a  time  during  the  last  4e»f  six  months  of  the  year.  The  time  and 
the  place  for  holding  the  regular  conventions  shaU  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Council,  which  shall  give  at  least  90  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  designated. 

Sec.  9.(a)  The  number  of  members  of  each  national  and  international  union  and  organiz- 
ing committee  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  and  for  roll-call  votes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  each  directly  affiliated  local  imion  for  roU-call  votes,  at  the  convention 
shall  be  the  average  monthly  number  on  which  per  capita  tax  is  paid  for  the  24-month 
period  ending  Juno  30  with  the  last  calendar  month  occurring  before  the  90th 
day  preceding  the  opening  date  of  the  year  the  convention  is  hold. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7) 

DORITY:  Mr.  Secretary  will  come  through  and  report  on  Amendment  No.  8. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  8 
Clarifying  That  Where  the  Number  of  Nominees  for  an 
Elected  Office  Does  Not  Exceed  the  Number  of  Individuals 
to  be  Elected  to  a  Particular  Office,  the  Nominee(s)  Shall  be 
Declared  Elected  by  Acclamation 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  8  is  tided,  "Clarifying  That  Where  the 
Number  of  Nominees  for  an  Elected  Office  Does  Not  Exceed  the  Number  of  Individuals 
to  be  Elected  to  a  Particular  Office,  the  Nominee(s)  Shall  Be  Declared  Elected  By 
Acclamation."  It  is  printed  in  the  handout  distributed  yesterday.  The  Executive  Council 
has  recommended  this  amendment  for  approval  by  the  convention. 

Article  VI  describes  how  candidates  are  nominated  and  elected  to  office  in  the  AFL- 
ClO.  Historically,  this  provision  has  always  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  when  the  num- 
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ber  of  individuals  who  are  nominated  for  a  particular  office  does  not  exceed  the  number 
of  available  positions  to  be  filled,  the  nominees  are  declared  to  be  elected  with  no  actual 
balloting. 

This  is  a  standard  practice  in  almost  all  local  unions  and  international  unions.  The 
amendment  would  make  this  practice  explicitly  dear  in  the  Constitution. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  8 
be  adopted. 

DORTTY:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  8.  Is  there  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  8. 
AU  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 
The  ayes  have  it. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  8 
Clarifying  That  Where  the  Number  of  Nominees  for  an 
Elected  Office  Does  Not  Exceed  the  Nmnber  of  Individuals 
to  be  Elected  to  a  Particular  Office,  the  Nominee(s)  Shall  be 
Declared  Elected  by  Acclamation 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  describes  the  means  by  which  candidates  shall  be  nominated 
and  elected  to  office  in  the  Federation.  Historically,  this  Article  has  always  been  interpreted 
to  mean  that  when  the  number  of  individuals  who  are  nominated  for  a  particular  office 
does  not  exceed  the  number  of  available  positions  to  be  filled  in  that  same  office,  the 
nominees  are  declared  to  be  elected  and  no  actual  balloting  is  required. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  explicit  this  historical  interpretation. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments  to  Article  VI, 
and  proposes  to  renvimber  other  subsections  accordingly: 


ARTICLE  VI 
ELECTIONS 

Sec.  l.(a)  Beginning  in  1997,  tThe  officers  shall  be  elected  at  every  other  regular  quad- 
rennial convention  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


(b)  If  there  is  only  one  nominee  for  any  Executive  Office  the  nominee  shall 
be  declared  elected  and  there  shall  be  no  election  conducted  for  that  office. 
If  the  number  of  nominees  for  the  offices  of  Vice  President  does  not  exceed 
the  number  of  Vice  Presidents  to  be  elected,  the  nominees  shall  be  declared 
elected  and  there  shall  be  no  election  conducted  for  those  offices. 

Qdc)  The  election  for  any  office  as  to  which  there  are  more  nominees  than 
positions  to  be  elected  shall  be  conducted  by  written  ballot,  with  each  affiliate  having 
the  number  of  votes  to  which  it  is  entitied  on  a  roll-call  vote,  as  provided  in  Article  IV. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8) 

DORITY:  The  seaetary  will  report  on  Amendment  No.  9. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  9 

Reducing  the  Number  of  Executive  Council  Meetings 

That  Must  Be  Held  Each  Year 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendmait  9,  titled  "Reducing  the  Number  of 
Executive  CouncU  Meetings  That  Must  Be  Held  Each  Year,"  is  printed  in  the  handout  dis- 
tributed yesterday.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council  for  approval  by 
the  convention. 

Article  VII  and  Article  X  reqioire  the  Executive  Council  to  meet  at  least  three  times 
each  year.  Traditionally,  the  Council  has  met  in  February  and  in  early  August  In  recent 
years  at  least,  it  has  also  met  in  the  spring  and  sometimes  in  late  fall,  including  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention.  These  meetings  are  cosdy  both  for  the  federation  and  for 
participating  affiliates  and  council  members.  Meanwhile,  the  council's  committee  stmc- 
ture  has  undertaken  a  much  more  active  role  in  carrying  out  council  work  separately 
from  councU  meetings. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  reduce  the  required  nvimber  of  Executive  CouncU 
meetings  per  year  from  three  to  two.  The  president  and  coundl  would  stiU  have  disae- 
tion  to  meet  more  frequentiy  if  necessary. 

On  behalf  of  the  conmiittee,  I  move  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  9  be 
adoptecL 

DORTTY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  9. 
Is  there  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9. 
All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 
The  ayes  have  it. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  9 

Reducing  the  Number  of  Executive  Council  Meetings 

That  Must  Be  Held  Each  Year 

Articles  VII  and  X  of  the  Constitution  require  that  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  CoimcU  meet 
at  least  three  times  each  year.  Traditionally,  the  Council  has  met  in  mid-winter  and 
approximately  six  months  later  in  early  August.  In  recent  years,  at  least,  there  have  also 
been  meetings  in  the  Spring,  in  addition  to  those  conducted  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ventions. Considerable  time  and  expense  are  associated  with  these  meetings,  both  for  the 
Federation  and  for  participating  affiliates  and  Council  members.  And,  with  increasing 
reliance  on  the  Executive  Coimdl  committee  structure,  much  business  of  the  Council  is 
conducted  in  committee  meetings  that  are  held  independent  of  the  formal  Coimdl  meet- 
ings as  well. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  reduce  the  required  number  of  Executive  Council 
meetings  per  year  from  three  to  two.  The  amendment  would  not  preclude  the  President 
or  the  Council  from  calling  more  meetings  if  deemed  necessary,  but  would  remove  the 
obligation  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  Vn 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  1.  The  President  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Federation.  He  shall  super- 
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vise  the  affairs  of  the  Federation,  sign  all  official  doctunents  and  preside  at  regular  and 
special  conventions,  and  at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  General  Board. 
He  shall  call  meetings  of  the  Executive  Coundl  at  least  three  timoo  twice  each  year. 

ARTICLE  X 
EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Coundl  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  President  at  least  throo 
times  twice  each  year  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  President. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9) 

DORITY:  Mr.  Seaetary,  will  you  report  on  Amendment  No.  10. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  10 
Authorizing  Central  Bodies  to  Allow  Allied  Retiree 
Organizations  Designated  by  the  Executive  Council  to  Affiliate 
or  Otherwise  Participate 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  10  is  titied  "Authorizing  Cential 
Bodies  to  Allow  Allied  Retiree  Organizations  Designated  by  the  Executive  Council  to 
Affiliate  or  Otherwise  Participate."  It  is  printed  in  the  handout  distributed  yesterday. 
This  amendment  has  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council  for  approval  by 
the  convention. 

Article  XIV,  Section  1  describes  which  organizations  are  eligible  to  affiliate  or  other- 
wise participate  in  state  and  local  cential  bodies,  and  now,  with  the  convention's 
approval  of  Constitutional  Amendment  1,  area  cential  bodies,  as  well.  The  eligible  organi- 
zations are  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  national  and  international  unions, 
organizing  committees,  directly  affiliated  local  unions,  local  cential  bodies  and  other  sub- 
ordinate bodies  and  constituent  groups  that  the  Executive  Council  approves. 

Many  state  federations  also  would  like  chapters  of  allied  retiree  organizations  to  affili- 
ate with  them  to  participate  in  their  activities.  And  last  year,  the  AFL-CIO  launched  the 
Alliance  for  Retired  Americans,  as  George  Kourpias  described  Tuesday.  This  amendment 
would  explidtiy  give  the  Executive  Council  authority  to  make  state  chapters  of  the 
Alliance  eligible  to  affiliate  with  state  federations. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  10 
be  adopted. 

DORITY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  10. 

Is  there  discussion? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  10. 
All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 
The  ayes  have  it. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  10 
Authorizing  Central  Bodies  to  Allow  Allied  Retiree 
Organizations  Designated  by  the  Executive  Council  to  Affiliate 
or  Otherwise  Participate 

Article  Xry,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution  describes  the  organizations  that  are  eligible  to 
affiliate  or  otherwise  partidpate  in  state  and  local  cential  bodies.  [Note  that  separately 
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proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1  would  amend  this  article  to  cover  area  as 
well  as  state  and  local  central  bodies.] 

Under  this  provision,  central  bodies  "shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  locals  of  [affili- 
ated] national  and  international  imions  and  organizing  committees...,  directly  affiliated 
local  unions,  local  central  bodies  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  state  and  regional 
bodies,  and  such  other  subordinate  bodies  and  constituent  entities  as  the  Executive 
Council  may  determine  are  eligible  for  affiliation  or  other  participation." 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  as  they  are  more  actively  seeking  to  work 
in  coalition  with  the  labor  movement's  natural  allies,  state  federations  have  wished  to 
offer  state  chapters  of  allied  retiree  organizations  representation  or  other  forms  of  partici- 
pation enjoyed  by  other  affiliates.  And,  while  the  inclusion  of  "constituent  entities"  in 
the  provision  as  it  now  stands  is  argxiably  broad  enough  to  cover  certain  retiree  organiza- 
tions, this  amendment  woiild  explidtiy  give  the  Executive  Council  authority  to  extend 
eligibility  to  state  chapters  of  the  Alliance  for  Retired  Americans,  as  this  new  organization 
increasingly  seeks  to  work  in  coalition  with  the  labor  movement  on  a  number  of  critical 
issues  of  mutual  concern. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Coimdl  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  XIV 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  CENTRAL  BODIES 

Sec.  1.  Central  bodies  subordinate  to  the  Federation  may  be  chartered  upon  a  dty,  state  or 
other  regional  basis  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Executive  Council  and  shall  be 
composed  exclusively  of  locals  of  national  and  intemational  unions  and  organizing  com- 
mittees, affiliated  with  the  Federation,  directiy  affiliated  local  imions,  local  central  bodies 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  state  and  regional  bodies,  and  such  other  subordinate 
bodies,  aft4  constituent  entities  and  allied  retiree  organizations  as  the  Executive 
Council  may  determine  are  eligible  for  affiliation  or  other  participation. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10) 

DORTTY:  The  secretary  wiU  now  report  on  Amendment  No.  11. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  11 
Providing  That  the  General  Board  Shall  Meet  at  Least  Once 
During  Each  Four- Year  Convention  Cycle^  and  Expanding  the 
General  Board's  Authority  Between  Conventions 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  11  is  entitied  "Providing  That  the 
General  Board  Shall  Meet  at  Least  Once  During  Each  Four- Year  Convention  Cycle,  and 
Expanding  the  General  Board's  Authority  Between  Conventions."  It  is  printed  in  the 
handout  distributed  yesterday.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Executive  Council  for 
approval  by  the  convention. 

Article  XI,  Section  2,  provides  that  the  General  Board  on  which  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
are  represented  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president  or  the  Executive  Coundl.  But  the 
General  Board  does  not  meet  unless  such  a  call  is  issued.  With  the  delegates'  earlier 
approval  of  a  four-year  convention  cycle,  a  meeting  of  the  General  Board  during  that 
period  would  offer  an  important  opportunity  for  aU  national  and  intemational  unions 
to  convene  in  a  smaller,  but  still  representative,  gathering. 

This  amendment  would  accomplish  that.  This  amendment  also  would  inaease 
the  authority  of  the  General  Board  in  one  respect.  The  General  Board  would  share  the 
authority  now  enjoyed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  declare  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  special 
assessment  to  remain  in  effect  until  the  next  regular  convention.  That  authority  can  only 
be  exercised  when  the  AFL-CIO's  interests  so  require  and  that  the  ordinary  per  capita 
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cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  organization. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  council  would  defer  that  important  decision  to  the 
General  Board,  the  body  in  which  every  national  and  international  imion  affiliate  can 
vote  its  full  membership  strength. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
11  be  adopted. 

DORTTY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  proposed  Constitution 
Amendment  11. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

GREG  JUNEMANN,  International  Federation  of  Prof  essional  and 
Technical  Engineers:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  be  very  brief,  lest  you  think  that  a  meeting 
with  windbags  like  me  might  not  be  such  a  good  idea.  I  just  wanted  to  teU  you  that  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  all  the  other  presidents  on  the  General  Board,  I  greatly  appreciate 
this  outreach  by  the  Executive  Council.  I  look  forward  to  participating  in  such  a  meeting, 
and  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment.  Thank  you. 

DORTTY:  I  don't  see  any  other  delegates  at  the  mikes.  So  we'll  vote  on  proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  11. 

All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  11 
Providing  That  the  General  Board  Shall  Meet  at  Least  Once 
During  Each  Four- Year  Convention  Cycle,  and  Expanding  the 
General  Board's  Authority  Between  Conventions 

Article  XI,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  General  Board,  on  which  all 
AFL-CIO  affiliates  are  represented,  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  President  or  the 
Executive  Coundl.  However,  it  does  not  reqviire  that  such  a  meeting  be  called  within  any 
particular  time  frame.  This  amendment  would  ensure  that  at  least  once  during  a  regular 
four-year  convention  cycle  (assviming  that  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7  is  adopted) 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Board  would  be  held. 

Furthermore,  Article  XI,  Section  3  describes  the  authority  of  the  General  Board  as 
deciding  "all  policy  questions  referred  to  it  by  the  Executive  Officers  or  the  Executive 
Council."  The  General  Board  does  not  have  any  authority  with  respect  to  matters  relating 
to  per  capita  tax  or  assessments. 

By  contrast.  Article  XVI,  Section  5  gives  the  Executive  Council  the  authority,  when 
the  Federation's  interests  so  require  and  per  capita  tax  funds  are  insufficient  to  meet  those 
needs,  to  declare  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  special  assessment  that  remains  in  effect  until  the 
next  regular  convention.  This  proposed  amendment  would  extend  the  same  authority  to 
the  General  Board,  giving  the  Executive  Officers  or  the  Executive  Council  the  flexibility 
to  defer  a  decision  regarding  such  a  special  assessment  to  the  General  Board. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  XI 
GENERAL  BOARD 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  during  each  four-year  conven- 
tion cycle,  upon  the  call  of  the  President  or  the  Executive  Council. 
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ARTICLE  XVI 

PER  CAPITA  TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Revenue  may  also  be  derived  from  assessments  when  and  as  ordered  by  a  majority 
vote  of  a  convention.  The  Executive  Council  may  also  declare  an  assessment  not  to 
exceed  four  cents  per  member  per  month  on  all  affiliated  unions  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  six  months  in  any  one  year  when  the  interests  of  the  Federation  require  and 
when  funds  available  from  per  capita  tax  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Federation,  except  that  by  a  two-thirds  vote  the  Council,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
pursuant  to  Article  XI,  Section  4  the  General  Board  upon  request  of  the 
Executive  Officers  or  the  Executive  Council,  may  declare  an  assessment  that 
exceeds  four  cents  per  member  per  month  on  all  affiliated  unions  for  a  period  to  expire 
no  later  than  the  next  regular  convention  when  extraordinary  circumstances  require  and 
when  funds  available  from  per  capita  tax  are  insufficient  to  meet  those  circumstances. 
(End  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  11) 

DORTTY:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  the  report  of  the  Constitution  Committee.  1 
want  to  thank  the  delegates  and  the  committee  for  all  their  hard  work.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  1  want  to  thank  Doug  Dority  and  Jim  Hoffa  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  for  the  great  job  that  they  did.  A  lot  of  time  and  effort  went  into 
this  report,  and  1  appreciate  all  of  that. 

I  also  appreciate  the  work  of  our  general  counsel,  Jon  Hiatt,  in  working  together  with 
the  members  of  the  committee.  So  thanks  to  Doug  and  Jim  Hoffa. 

I'd  like  to  give  you  a  brief  update  on  the  Fast  Track  situation.  Rich  Trumka. 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  word  from  Congress  is  that  the  Fast  Track  vote  wiU  likely  happen  in  the  next 
three  to  four  hours.  Our  count  as  of  this  momiag  was  202  right  votes  for  our  position 
and  29  leaning  right.  We  need  218  votes  to  win.  You've  been  making  your  calls,  and  as 
a  result,  we  were  able  to  confirm  a  number  of  votes  last  night. 

But  the  administration  is  promising  things  left,  right,  up,  down,  sideways  obliquely 
to  get  votes  for  its  position.  Now  the  a.m.  legislative  action  update  that  has  been  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  haU  has  our  final  target  list. 

If  you  have  a  relationship  with  anyone,  I  mean  anyone  on  that  list,  please  call  them 
right  away.  Given  the  time  difference,  waiting  even  one  hour  to  make  a  call  could  mean 
the  difference  and  could  mean  that  you're  too  late.  So  please  make  those  calls  right  now. 
Please  help  us  defeat  Fast  Track. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thanks,  Rich. 

I'd  like  now  to  invite  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  chair  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  the  Community,  to  lead  us  in  reviewing  Resolution  4.  Linda. 

REPORT  OF  COMMnTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  THE  COMMUNTTY  (Resumed) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4     A  Voice  for  Working  FamiUes 
in  our  Communities 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  UNDA  CHAVEZ-TBOMPSON:  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

Resolution  4,  "A  Voice  for  Working  Families  in  our  Communities,"  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community.  Resolution  4  also  subsxmies  Resolution 
15,  and  upon  recommended  adoption  of  Resolution  4,  no  further  action  wUI  be  taken  on 
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this  subsumed  resolution. 

John  Wilhelm  is  the  committee  chair.  Unfortunately,  he  had  to — secretary,  I'm 
sorry— I'm  the  chair.  He  is  our  seaetary  and  had  some  very  important  business  away 
from  the  hall.  So  I  would  like  to  call  on  Richard  in  just  a  moment  to  come  and  give  us 
the  report. 

But  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  importance  of  the  labor  movement's 
role  in  the  community  and  the  value  of  building  commvinity  alliances  that  strengthen 
the  goals  we  share  for  a  good  and  just  life  for  all.  1  think  working  families  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  in  our  communities,  and  we've  talked  and  debated  this  particular  issue  through- 
out the  convention  in  the  last  three  days  and  in  some  of  the  work  that  we've  done  with 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  labor  movement's  own  constituency  groups,  whose  membership  consists  of 
imion  members  from  diverse  racial,  ethnic,  gender  and  sexual  orientation  backgrounds, 
have  played  a  key  role  over  the  years  in  community  oufreach,  political  participation, 
issue  advocacy,  leadership  development  and  very  importantly,  in  supporting  organizing. 

This  convention  wUl  endorse  and  encourage  the  role  and  work  of  the  constituency 
groups  in  the  course  of  three  of  the  major  resolutions  that  you've  considered  this  week. 
Because  of  the  valuable  role  these  groups  have  played  and  wUl  continue  to  play  in  grow- 
ing the  labor  movement  at  the  local  level  and  in  working  in  our  local  communities,  the 
AFL-CIO  this  year  conducted  an  extensive  review  of  constituency  group  activities.  In 
cooperation  and  a  lot  of  work  with  these  groups,  we  have  developed  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations to  help  the  groups  grow  in  their  membership,  in  their  effectiveness  and  espe- 
cially at  the  state  and  local  levels,  where  their  work  is  of  such  great  value. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  accepted  this  report,  endorsed  the  recommendations 
at  its  meetings  this  week  and  over  the  last  few  months  that  we've  been  talking  about  this, 
and  we  will  be  working  very  hard  to  implement  them  over  the  months  ahead.  Now,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Richard  Trumka  to  report  on  Resolution  4. 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  We've  been  discussing  how  we  are  changing 
the  imion  movement  in  our  states  and  in  our  communities.  Now  it's  time  to  talk  about 
how  we  are  and  must  be  changing  our  communities  as  well. 

In  Resolution  4,  America's  unions  pledge  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  the  fights  for  excel- 
lence in  public  education,  affordable  housing,  respect  and  fair  tieatment  for  all  and  legal 
status  for  undocumented  workers. 

We  also  call  on  all  unions  to  break  down  the  false  barriers  separating  unions  and 
communities  and  to  be  a  voice  for  all  workers,  union  and  nonimion  alike,  where  we  live 
and  where  we  work. 

The  resolution  lays  out  basic  strategies  for  us  in  this  mission.  It  says  we'U  build  and 
nurture  alliances  with  religious  allies,  student  groups  and  other  local  allies  by  building  on 
our  Labor  in  the  Pulpits  and  Union  Summer  experiences  and  sttengthening  bonds  with 
AFL-CIO  constituency  groups. 

The  resolution  advocates  lifelong  unionism  and  recognizes  the  work  of  the  Alliance 
for  Retired  Americans  in  political,  legislative,  organiiing  and  bargaining  batties. 

It  also  recognizes  the  Work  for  America  Institute  for  promoting  worker-friendly  local 
economic  development  and  high-road  partnerships  among  unions,  employers,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  community  groups. 

Resolution  4  describes  some  of  the  work  done  by  the  unions  in  responding  to  the 
disaster  of  September  11,  particularly  the  roles  of  the  Conmiunity  Services  Network  and 
the  Union  Community  Fund,  which  is  distributing  some  $2  million  in  donations  from 
caring  workers  and  their  unions  to  community-based  relief,  recovery  and  advocacy 
groups  in  affected  areas. 

It  demands  intensified  efforts  on  behalf  of  immigrant  workers  in  every  community 
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and  commits  vis  to  improve  the  skills  and  tools  it  will  take  to  give  working  people  a  real 
voice  in  aU  of  our  communities. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community,  I 
move  adoption  of  Resolution  4. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Richard. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  4. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  4. 

Is  there  any  discussion?  Miaophone  No.  2. 

MIKE  McNEHX,  Rre  Fighters:  Good  morning.  Sisters  and  brothers,  solidarity  is 
the  glue  that  binds  us  together.  It  is  what  we  need  and  use.  It  is  what  we  use  to  improve 
our  wages  and  our  benefits,  our  health  and  safety  in  the  workplace,  and  it  is  why  we  pool 
our  resources  and  expertise,  our  energies  to  reach  our  goals  for  working  men  and  women 
in  this  great  country.  And  it's  also  what  we  must  maintain  as  trade  unionists  in  the  area 
of  charity  and  compassion,  to  benefit  working  women  and  men  and  to  benefit  our  com- 
munities. We  practice  solidarity  in  the  workplace.  We  practice  solidarity  on  the  picket 
line,  and  we  must  practice  solidarity  in  our  communities,  for  better  schools,  to  assist  the 
less  fortunate  among  us  and  to  build  stronger  communities. 

We  showed  the  world,  and  we  showed  ourselves,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  September 
11th  tragedy  that  unions  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  work  together  and  use  our  col- 
lective strength,  not  only  at  the  bargaining  table,  but  in  times  of  crisis  to  help  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  outpouring  of  support  for  the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attack  was  inaedible.  Our 
response  to  that  tragedy  has  taught  us  that  our  unions  can  survive  and  triumph  when 
we  support  one  another,  no  matter  what. 

We  heard  speaker  after  speaker  emphasize  that  point  during  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  this  very  convention  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Solidarity  strengthens  our  voice  in  the  community,  it  gives  us  a  prominent  place  in 
the  community,  and  it  helps  us  play  a  vital  role  in  our  communities.  My  home  local, 
Denver  Fire  Fighters  Local  858,  has  always  tried  to  play  a  major  role  in  our  commimity — 
whether  it  was  mnning  a  bum  fovindation  for  bum  victims,  providing  toys  and  gifts  for 
the  less  fortunate  at  Christmas,  supporting  cerebral  palsy  fund-raising  or  our  annual  boot 
drive  for  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association. 

We  and  other  unions  in  the  city  are  on  the  forefront  of  the  lines  for  sodal  improve- 
ment, just  like  the  Union  Community  Fund  is,  with  the  help  of  the  trade  unionists  across 
our  country. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  1  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  1  rise  in  support  of  a  voice 
for  working  families  in  our  community.  And  1  rise  in  support  of  solidarity  and  building 
alliances  with  all  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  urge  you  to  join  me.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  brotiier. 
Are  there  any  other  speakers? 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  4,  "A  Voice  for  Working  Families 
in  our  Communities." 

Those  in  favor  of  Resolution  No.  4,  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  Resolution  4  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  4     A  Voice  for  Working  Families 
in  our  Communities 

Building  and  Nurturing  Alliances 
Lifelong  Unionism 

Worker-Focused  Economic  Development 
Unions  and  Union  Members  Respond  to  Need 
The  Fight  for  Immigrant  Workers'  Rights 
A  Voice  in  the  Community 

The  tragic  events  of  Sept.  11  taught  America  many  things.  One  enduring  image  from 
those  days  and  weeks  and  now  months  gone  by  is  the  portrait  of  union  members  giving 
their  lives,  their  talents,  their  energy  and  their  commitment  to  community.  In  cities 
across  the  United  States,  unions  rose  to  the  challenge  of  helping  families  cope  with  loss 
and  dislocation.  We  rose  to  the  challenge  of  making  sure  public  officials  heard  the  voice 
of  working  people  and  imderstood  their  needs.  And  we  did  this  in  concert  with  hundreds 
of  other  organizations — some  of  them  longtime  allies  and  others  new  to  partnerships 
with  our  movement. 

Unions  play  a  crudal  role  in  building  strong,  healthy  communities,  day  after  day,  in 
less  traumatic  times.  But  we  must  expand  our  efforts  to  help  working  families  build  the 
power  needed  to  make  our  communities  work  for  us  and  to  reflect  our  values.  The  union 
movement  must  be  at  the  forefront  of  standing  up  for  and  winning  excellence  in  public 
education;  affordable  housing;  respect  and  fair  treatment  for  people  regardless  of  age, 
gender,  national  origin  or  sexual  orientation;  and  legal  status  for  undocumented  workers. 
We  must  affirm  that  all  workers  deserve  a  living  wage,  and  we  must  play  a  central  role — 
alongside  high-road  employers  and  public  agencies— in  aeating  and  maintaining  family- 
supporting  jobs  with  opportunities  for  continued  training  and  advancement.  One  of  our 
most  important  jobs  in  every  community  is  to  break  down  the  artificial  wall  of  separation 
between  unions  and  community,  to  shed  the  false  label  of  "special  interest"  and  to  speak 
for  all  working  families. 

We  must,  in  short,  articulate  a  vision  of  what  we  want  America  to  be,  and  we  must 
build  the  power  to  make  that  vision  a  reality. 

We  will  do  so  by  employing  a  range  of  strategies:  building  stionger  state  and  local 
union  movements  through  the  Union  Cities  and  New  Alliance  programs  (discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  Resolution  11),  creating  and  nurtviring  alliances  in  our  communities,  fos- 
tering lifelong  unionism,  engaging  in  local  economic  development,  putting  unions'  help- 
ing hands  to  work  where  they  are  most  needed,  leading  the  fight  for  immigrant  workers' 
rights  and  providing  an  effective  voice  for  workers  where  they  live  and  work. 

Building  and  Nurturing  Alliances 

The  most  effective  state  and  local  union  movements  know  the  success  of  harnessing  the 
power  of  an  entire  community  to  further  the  common  interests  of  working  families  and 
the  commimity — ^be  they  good  schools,  health  care  or  the  freedom  of  workers  to  choose 
a  imion.  Across  the  country,  workers'  struggles  are  being  aided  by  religious  allies, 
student  groups  and  the  AFL-CIO  constituency  groups,  as  well  as  other  conmiunity-based 
organizations. 

As  lasting  alliances  in  our  commvmities  begin  to  replace  tiansitory  cooperation,  com- 
munity-based organizations  increasingly  are  looking  to  the  labor  movement  as  an  essen- 
tial ally  on  a  wide  range  of  issues.  We  are  all  learning  the  immense  stiength  and  value  of 
our  collective  efforts.  We  must  continue  to  build  a  diverse  set  of  relationships,  respecting 
each  other's  differences  while  stiengthening  our  common  commitment  to  improving  the 
lives  of  America's  working  families  and  to  building  our  communities. 
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The  AFL-CIO's  work  with  the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for  Worker  Justice  has 
made  Labor  in  the  Pulpits,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  a  key  component  of  Labor  Day  celebra- 
tions nationwide.  Through  Labor  in  the  Pulpits,  during  the  Labor  Day  weekend  each  year 
union  activists  and  leaders  speak  in  churches,  synagogues  and  mosques,  building  support 
for  the  struggles  of  local  workers.  More  than  800  congregations  in  160  cities  participated 
in  the  program  this  year,  and  more  than  150,000  people  heard  labor's  message.  We  must 
continue  to  expand  this  initiative,  and  such  others  as  Seminary  Summer,  to  strengthen 
the  alliances  they  inspire.  AFL-CIO  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  working 
through  their  affiliated  unions  must  identify  union  members  and  leaders  who  are  mem- 
bers of  local  religious  congregations  to  help  bring  union  and  religious  leaders  together  to 
discuss  common  goals  and  to  develop  ongoing  relationships. 

Aooss  the  covmtry,  student  activists  have  stood  in  solidarity  with  workers,  exposing 
sweatshop  conditions  abroad  and  denouncing  below-subsistence  wages  at  elite  universi- 
ties. They  have  played  a  leading  role  in  involving  campuses,  high  schools  and  even  grade 
schools  in  the  global  campaign  for  justice.  They  have  participated  in  Union  Summer  and 
trained  at  the  Organizing  Institute;  and  as  a  result  they  have  joined  our  affiliates  as  organ- 
izers in  record  nvimbers.  Now  as  never  before,  the  labor  movement  is  seen  as  a  career 
path  toward  social  justice.  We  must  continue  to  deepen  these  relationships  and  find  new 
ways  to  reach  out  to  young  people,  including  greater  involvement  in  issues  such  as  glob- 
alization, sweatshops  and  living  wage  campaigns.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  inaease 
the  level  of  student  support  for  the  organizing  struggles  of  imiversity-based  workers — 
from  maintenance  and  clerical  workers  to  graduate  student  teaching  assistants. 

Some  of  the  most  important  allies  in  any  community  should  be  the  local  chapters  of 
AFL-CIO  constituency  groups — ^the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  the  Asian  Pacific 
American  Labor  Alliance,  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women,  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement  and  Pride  At  Work. 
These  organizations  play  a  key  role  in  reaching  out  to  specific  commimities  and  amplify- 
ing their  voices  within  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole.  Constituency  groups  have  helped 
recruit  organizers  who  speak  the  language  and  share  the  culture  of  workers  demanding 
the  right  to  form  a  imion;  they  have  established  training  and  apprenticeship  programs 
for  workers  of  color,  organized  voter  registration  and  citizenship  campaigns  and  offered 
technical  assistance  to  form  chapters  aaoss  the  country.  A  number  of  cential  labor 
coundls  and  18  state  federations  have  amended  their  constitutions  to  permit  the  affilia- 
tion of  constituency  groups,  and  all  state  and  local  councils  must  be  strongly  encouraged 
to  adopt  such  amendments.  The  New  Alliance  initiative  to  unify  and  strengthen  state 
and  local  labor  councils  has  increased  diversity  on  executive  boards,  but  state  and  local 
labor  councils  should  not  wait  for  New  Alliance  implementation  to  take  these  steps — 
they  should  do  so  now. 

Lifelong  Unionism 

America's  population  is  aging  and  people  are  spending  more  years  in  retirement.  Walking 
away  from  a  job  at  retirement  should  not  mean  losing  the  solidarity  and  united  voice 
that  is  the  heart  of  union  membership.  The  AUiance  for  Retired  Americans,  building  on 
the  solid  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  National  Coundl  of  Senior  Citizens,  is  reinvig- 
orating  the  concept  of  lifelong  vmionism.  Building  partnerships  between  active  and 
retired  union  members  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels,  the  AUiance  mobilizes 
support  for  political,  legislative,  organizing  and  contract  campaigns.  The  union  move- 
ment at  every  level  must  recognize  and  invest  in  the  enormous  human  resource  our 
retirees  represent.  And  at  the  same  time,  we  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  nation's 
aging  population  by  leading  the  fight  for  affordable  health  care,  affordable  prescription 
drugs  and  other  critical  lifelines. 
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Worker-Focused  Economic  Development 

Unions,  with  deep  connections  to  workers,  employers  and  government,  are  tiniquely  suit- 
ed to  help  communities  embark  on  economic  development  that  leads  to  family-sustain- 
ing jobs  and  healthy  economies.  The  AFL-ClO's  Working  for  America  Institute  strength- 
ens American  communities  by  assisting  union-led  activities  that  help  both  individual 
workers  and  high-road  employers  succeed.  WAI  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  imion  move- 
ment's responses  to  the  jobs  crisis  that  has  followed  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks,  building 
upon  its  long-held  expertise  serving  workers  and  unions  facing  layoffs  by  sharing  research 
and  providing  technical  assistance  on  labor-led  job  training  and  placement  programs. 
WAI  also  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  assisting  state  and  local  affiliates  in  their  efforts  to 
get  public  unemployment  and  job  training  programs  to  respond  more  effectively  and 
quickly  to  the  hardships  faced  by  working  families  in  this  economic  downturn,  and  has 
helped  imions  work  with  their  employers  to  improve  members'  long-term  job  security 
through  high-road  partnerships.  Backed  up  by  a  research  operation,  fiscal  administration 
expertise  and  a  revamped  communications  network,  the  institute  has  become  the  labor 
clearinghouse  on  economic  trends  and  best-practice  models  for  turning  dead-end,  low- 
paying  jobs  into  farruly-supportive  jobs  that  provide  benefits  eind  career  ladders.  Over  the 
next  two  years,  WAI  wiU  build  on  this  capacity  and  develop  similar  expertise  for  targeted 
industrial  sectors.  WAI  also  will  continue  to  initiate  new  high-road  partnerships  in  which 
unions,  businesses,  government  agencies  and  community  organizations  work  together  to 
revitalize  sectors  decimated  by  recent  layoffs. 

Unions  and  Union  Members  Respond  to  Need 

As  the  world  saw  on  and  after  Sept.  11,  union  members  know  how  to  put  their  talents 
and  commitment  to  work  helping  others.  AFL-CIO  community  services  staff  and  the 
Union  Community  Fund  do  this  every  day. 

The  community  services  network  long  has  been  a  source  of  pride  for  our  movement. 
But  the  events  of  Sept.  11  have  shone  a  spotlight  on  this  network's  ability  to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  the  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  workers.  Community  services 
liaisons,  operating  through  local  labor  councils  across  the  coimtry,  helped  fill  the  gaps 
between  imderfunded  government  programs  to  help  laid-off  vrorkers  and  local  nonprofit 
groups  swamped  by  surging  need.  They  staffed  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council's  Labor  Support  Center;  identified  Sept.  11  survivors  eligible  for  Red  Cross  emer- 
gency relief  assistance;  helped  set  up  or  operate  one-stop  centers  to  assist  workers  in  Las 
Vegas,  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  Syracxise,  N.Y.;  distributed  financial  aid  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area;  provided  assistance  to  laid-off  workers  in  Los  Angeles  and  Toledo,  Ohio — and  more. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  our  efforts  to  fully  integrate  these 
265  full-time  community  services  staff  members  in  170  cities  with  the  programs  of  cen- 
tral labor  coimcils  to  which  they  report.  Staff  members  will  receive  Union  Communitj^ 
Activists  Network  (UCAN)  training  in  the  federation's  Voice@Work  initiative,  which 
engages  entire  communities,  including  elected  leaders,  in  supporting  workers  seeking  to 
exercise  their  freedom  to  form  unions.  With  their  deep  connections  within  communities, 
community  services  staff  members  are  able  to  open  doors  to  dvic  participation — ^by  assist- 
ing in  voter  registration  drives  among  the  homeless,  the  elderly  and  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  for  example. 

The  Union  Community  Fund,  now  in  its  second  year,  continues  to  redefine  charity 
as  solidarity,  building  reliable  and  substantial  partnerships  with  local  organizations 
committed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  working  families.  Six  new  local  funds  were  started 
this  year,  and  another  sbc  will  be  launched  in  2002  along  with  new  statewide  funds.  In 
the  coming  year,  UCF  also  wiU  create  new  alternative  models  for  financially  supporting 
labor's  commvinity  partners. 

A  special  UCF  September  11  Relief  Fxmd  was  set  up  to  receive  some  $2  million  in 
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donations  from  caring  union  members  and  national  unions.  Timely  allocations  were 
made  to  community-based  organizations  involved  in  relief,  recovery  and  advocacy  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metiopolitan  area,  helping  affected  working 
families — including  immigrant  families  eligible  for  few  public  assistance  programs — ^with 
food,  housing,  legal  and  other  needs. 

The  Fight  for  Immigrant  Workers'  Rights 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  the  campaign  for  justice  for  immigrant  workers,  including 
enactment  of  immigration  reform  legislation  and  building  community  coalitions.  In 
Houston,  the  central  labor  coundl  and  building  trades  council  joined  immigrant  rights 
activists  to  fight  exploitation  of  immigrant  workers  by  establishing  a  labor  center  for  day 
laborers  that  intervenes  with  employers  and  provides  education,  such  as  classes  in  English 
as  a  Second  Language  and  workers'  rights  on  the  job.  The  stmggle  for  justice  for  immi- 
grant workers  (described  in  more  detail  in  Resolution  5)  must  be  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied in  every  affected  community  by  protecting  workplace  rights  for  immigrant  workers, 
including  the  right  to  join  a  imion.  Local  union  movements  must  lead  opposition  to 
discriminatory  practices  by  monitoring  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services  enforce- 
ment practices  in  the  workplace;  building  and  strengthening  statewide  coalitions  to 
respond  to  state  and  local  policies;  expanding  health,  education  and  human  services  for 
immigrant  workers  and  their  families;  strengthening  hate  crime  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment; and  opposing  anti-immigrant  sentiment  stirred  by  the  attacks  of  Sept.  11. 

A  Voice  in  the  Community 

As  important  as  unions'  role  is  in  the  community,  the  imfortimate  tmth  is  that  the  public 
doesn't  know  much  about  us.  Surveys  show  that  people  strongly  believe  workers  should 
have  the  freedom  to  form  unions  without  employer  interference — but  they  aren't  aware 
of  the  war  employers  routinely  wage  against  workers  trying  to  organize.  Surveys  also  indi- 
cate the  public  does  not  understand  that  unions  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  working 
families,  whether  they  are  union  families  or  not.  They  don't  understand  that  unions  are 
workers,  rather  than  disembodied  institutions,  and  don't  associate  us  with  a  broad  vision 
of  hope  and  possibility.  Finally,  they  do  not  understand  that  unions  are  effective,  or  know 
about  the  many  ways  in  which  workers  improve  their  lives  through  their  imions. 

At  every  level,  our  movement  must  hone  the  skills  needed  to  teU  workers'  stories  as 
weU  as  the  story  of  our  unions  effectively  in  our  commvinities.  We  will  give  working  fami- 
lies forums,  through  the  media,  town  hall  meetings  and  other  commimications  methods, 
to  speak  directiy  to  their  communities  about  issues  of  common  concern — ^from  unjust 
treatment  by  employers  to  national,  state  and  local  matters  that  affect  us  all  deeply.  And 
we  wiU  provide  communication  tools  that  use  technology  to  amplify  workers'  voices 
aaoss  America  and  support  events  such  as  the  annual  Labor  Tech  conferences.  Our 
unions  and  the  AFL-CIO  are  developing  Internet-based  conmiunications  tools  to  connect 
a  Working  Families  Network  and  enable  union  members  to  use  e-mail  to  make  their 
voices  heard  with  elected  officials  and  corporate  leaders. 

This  is  all  critical  work  if  we  are  to  break  down  those  artificial  walls  between  unions 
and  communities  and  forge  the  partnerships  we  need  to  build  vibrant  communities  that 
respect  work  and  sttengthen  families. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  4) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Linda. 

I'd  Uke  to  call  upon  Vice  President  Leo  Gerard  for  a  brief  report. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  LEO  GERARD,  Steelworkers:  I  want  to  thank  John  for  this 
point  of  personal  privilege,  and  I  want  to  give  you  what  is  almost  on  the  edge  of  some 
good  news,  but  also  to  ask  for  yovir  help  and  support. 

In  one  of  our  major  fights  with  trying  to  save  America's  third-largest  steel  company, 
LTV  Steel,  I  received  news  this  morning  that  at  the  court  hearings  over  the  last  two  days 
we  learned  a  lot  of  very  important  information,  and  the  judge  last  night,  quite  late, 
suspended  the  hearings  until  Friday  to  give  the  union,  the  aeditors,  the  banks  and  the 
current  company  management  an  opportunity  to  see  if  we  could  come  to  some  resolve 
on  keeping  LTV  functioning  for  a  few  days.  And  if  we  can't,  the  court  will  reconvene 
on  Friday. 

What  we  found  out,  sisters  and  brothers,  is  that  the  banks,  led  by  the  Chase  Bank, 
are  pushing  this  company  into  liquidation  while  there's  stiU  40  days  of  iron  ore  on  the 
ground  that  could  be  used  to  make  steel,  there's  21  days  of  coke  and  coal  on  the  groimd 
that  we  need  to  make  steel,  and  the  company  has  $125  million  in  reserve  that  the  banks 
are  trying  to  take. 

If  we  can  make  a  deal,  it  will  be  a  deal  that  allows  us  a  few  days,  probably  somewhere 
between  seven  and  14,  if  we're  lucky,  to  convince  the  administration,  through  the  secre- 
tary of  commerce's  office,  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  authored  and  passed  by 
Senator  Byrd  from  West  Virginia  called  The  Emergency  Special  Loan  Guarantee  Fund,  a 
loan  fund  that  Senator  Byrd  has  managed  to  get  $2  billion  into  that  would  help  some  of 
these  26  bankmpt  companies  transition  through. 

As  of  yet,  only  one  company  has  ever  been  able  to  access  the  money  in  that  fund. 
And  part  of  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  Commerce  Department  has  put  restrictions  on 
through  their  regulatory  process  internally  that  make  it  harder,  sisters  and  brothers,  it 
makes  it  harder  for  a  union  and  a  company  that  are  trying  to  restructure  in  Cleveland, 
like  LTV,  to  access  that  loan  fund  than  it  would  make  for  a  company  trying  to  access  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Guaranteed  Fimd  to  build  a  mill  in  China. 

If  we  were  taking  our  terms  and  conditions  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  say  we 
wanted  to  have  a  loan  to  build  a  mill  in  China,  we  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
it  than  the  current  circumstances  of  going  to  the  bank  and  the  loan  fund  in  Washington 
to  save  a  mill  in  Cleveland. 

We  need  your  help.  We  need  the  help  of  the  federation.  V/e  need  the  help  of  all  the 
political  contacts  that  you  have  to  inundate  the  seaetary  of  commerce  and  Ed  Cassell, 
the  director  of  the  Special  Loans  Fund,  with  a  request  that  they  approve  our  loan  fund  so 
that  we  can  save  the  jobs  of  those  Steelworkers.  But,  just  as  importantiy,  so  that  we  can 
save  the  health  care  of  80,000  retirees  and  their  dependents. 

If  we  go  to  court  and  the  judge  orders  the  shutdovm,  it  will  be  a  fight  between  us 
and  the  banks.  The  banks  want  everything  that's  on  the  ground  sold.  They  want  the  mill 
liquidated  and  auctioned  off.  They  want  rid  of  the  union  contract.  They  want  rid  of  our 
obligations  to  pensions,  so  that  they  have  a  better  chance  of  finding  a  buyer  that  will  try 
to  run  the  rrull  nonunion. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  wUI  not  be  afraid,  our  people  will  go  into  that  mill  and  we  will 
stand  in  that  mill  and  we  will  sit  in  that  mill.  We  will  ask  the  covinty,  we  will  ask  the  dty 
and  we  will  ask  the  state  to  give  us  gas  and  electricity.  And  weH  ask  our  families  and  reli- 
gious leaders  to  bring  us  food.  Because  these  are  damn  good  jobs  and  they're  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  we  should  not  let  the  banks,  supported  by  right-wing  Republican  whackos, 
destioy  America's  industrial  base.  We  would  ask  your  help  in  both  cases.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Leo. 

Before  I  call  upon  Sandy  Feldman  to  continue  with  the  resolutions,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  intioduce  to  you  the  deputy  undersecretary  for  international  affairs  at  the 
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Department  of  Labor,  Thomas  B.  Morehead.  Thomas  Morehead  is  here  with  us  and  was 
with  us  last  night  with  the  international  delegates.  Some  of  you  may  know  Tom  from  his 
many  years  in  the  business  community  or  his  activities  with  United  Way. 

Since  his  appointment  as  the  deputy  imderseaetary  last  September,  Tom  has  joined 
the  governing  body  of  the  ILO  as  the  U.S.  government  representative.  I'm  happy  to 
report  that  at  his  first  governing  body  meeting  in  that  role,  Tom  spoke  out  forcefully 
against  the  brutal  Burmese  military  regime  for  its  widespread  use  of  slave  labor. 

We've  known  Tom  for  many  years,  and  he  has  known  us  through  the  ILO  and  the 
AFL-CIO  Solidarity  Center.  And  I  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  current 
administration  that  we  can  do  business  with,  and  1  want  just  to  welcome  him,  because  he 
has  some  time  problems  and  may  be  leaving  before  the  session  is  over.  Tom,  welcome. 
(Applause) 

I'll  now  call  upon  Vice  President  Sandra  Feldman. 

REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  POUCY  COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  President  Sweeney.  We  have  just  a  few  resolutions  left  as 
part  of  our  report  this  morning. 

The  conmiittee  considered  Resolutions  16,  19  through  22,  32,  33,  35  through  37,  43 
and  47.  I'm  sure  you  aU  have  that,  right?  And  we'U  review  all  of  those  for  you.  Seaetary 
Gerard. 

RESOLUTIONS  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  43  and  47 
GERARD:  Thank  you. 

Resolutions  16  and  43,  "Urban  Sprawl  and  Small  Growth,"  caU  on  the  AFL-CIO  to 
assert  its  role  in  national  discussions  regarding  urban  sprawl  and  small  growth. 

Resolution  19,  "Elimination  of  the  Hatch  Act  Restrictions,"  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to 
support  legislation  to  eliminate  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  public  employees. 

Resolution  20,  "Mississippi  Department  of  Labor,"  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  promote 
the  CTeation  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  in  Mississippi. 

Resolution  21,  "Regarding  the  Fair  Trade  Apple  Campaign,"  supports  this  campaign. 

Resolution  22,  "Construction  of  William  Jefferson  Clinton  Presidential  Library  and 
Associated  Buildings  with  100  Percent  Union  Labor,"  calls  on  the  union  movement  to 
support  use  of  union-only  labor  facilities. 

We  have  received  a  friendly  amendment  to  this  resolution,  which  sponsors  have 
approved  and  which  was  distributed  yesterday.  The  amendment  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to 
take  all  appropriate  steps  to  help  win  a  project  labor  agreement  for  the  construction  of 
the  Clinton  Library. 

Resolution  32,  "Open  Consensus  Codes  and  Standards,"  supports  open  codes  and 
standards  for  all  levels  of  government. 

Resolution  33,  "A  Strong  Ergonomics  Standard,"  commits  the  imion  movement  to 
action  to  secure  prompt  adoption  of  an  effective  federal  ergonomics  standard. 

Resolution  35,  "Food  and  Nutrition  for  Low-Income  Families,"  says  the  AFL-CIO  wiU 
advocate  strengthening  federal  food  programs  and  restoring  eligibility  for  immigrants. 

Resolution  36,  "Justice  for  Poultry  Workers,"  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  urge  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  to  enforce  FLSA  and  OSHA  compliance  in  the  poultry  industry. 

Resolution  37,  "Contraceptive  Equity,"  calls  for  non-negotiated  health  plans  covering 
contraceptives. 

Resolution  47,  "Preserving  and  Promoting  Union  Jobs  and  Union-Made  Products  and 
Services,"  calls  on  the  union  movement  to  look  for  the  Union  Label  and  support  union 
workers. 

Resolution  47  was  substituted  for  Resolutions  23  through  29,  with  the  consent  of 
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The  foregoing  resolutions  are  consistent  with  the  established  policy  of  this  federa- 
tion; and,  therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that  Resolutions  16, 19,  20,  21,  22,  32, 
33,  35,  36,  37  and  43  and  47  be  adopted.  I  so  move  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

It's  been  seconded.  Madam  Chair. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Seaetary. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  it's  been  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  these  resolutions.  I  want 
to  just  reiterate  and  remind  you  that  these  resolutions  are  being  put  before  you  this  way 
because  they  are  all  consistent  with  established  policy. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  wovild  like  to  put  them  to  a  vote  without  objec- 
tion. 

All  those  in  favor  of  these  resolutions,  please  say  aye. 
Opposed,  no? 

The  ayes  have  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  texts  of  the  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follow.  The  resolutions  covered  by 
them  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  16   Urban  Sprawl  and  Smart  Growth 

WHEREAS,  the  issues  of  urban  sprawl  and  smart  growth  have  become  major  public 
and  political  issues,  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  passage  of  hundreds  of  ballot  initia- 
tives, ordinances  and  laws;  and 

WHEREAS,  urban  sprawl  strains  all  working  families  by  creating  overly-long  com- 
muting times,  fueling  air  pollution  responsible  for  skyrocketing  children's  asthma  rates, 
aeating  a  lack  of  affordable  housing  near  jobs,  eroding  public  services,  and  denying 
workers  a  choice  about  how  to  get  to  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  sprawling  big-box  retailers  such  as  Wal-Mart  undermine  unionized  neigh- 
borhood grocery  retailers  that  provide  family-supporting  wages  and  benefits;  and 

WHEREAS,  unionized,  inner-dty  hospitals  have  been  disproportionately  shut  down, 
partly  because  of  the  concentration  of  inner-dty  poverty  caused  by  sprawl;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  abandonment  of  our  dties,  caused  by  sprawl,  undermines  thdr  tax 
base  and  thereby  harms  the  quality  of  pubic  services,  which  in  turn  creates  pressure  for 
privatization  of  those  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  same  tax-base  erosion  is  a  fundamental  cause  of  school  funding 
inequities  and  dassroom  aowding,  which  fud  pressure  for  school  vouchers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  rise  of  "edge  dties"  on  the  fringe  of  urban  areas  has  harmed  the  col- 
lective bargaining  strength  of  janitorial  and  building  maintenance  unions  and  dispersed 
the  hospitality  industry,  harming  the  wages  of  restaurant  and  hotd  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  sprawling  devdopment  on  urban  fringes  creates  new  jobs  beyond  public 
transit  grids,  leaving  commuters  no  choice  about  how  to  get  to  work,  and  underrnining 
public  transit  ridership;  and 

WHEREAS,  anti-union  manufacturers  flee  dties  for  outlying  areas  as  part  of  their 
union-avoidance  strategies,  making  jobs  inaccessible  for  many  people  who  need  them 
most,  including  dislocated  workers  who  have  been  victimized  by  deindustrialization  and 
NAFTA;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  other  unions  have  suffered  as  a  dired  result  of  the  disinvestments, 
corporate  flight,  and  tax-base  erosion  caused  by  sprawl;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  unions  have  long  worked  to  defend  urban  institutions  that  benefit 
all  working  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  unions  of  transit  workers  have  for  decades  advocated  to  improve  public 
transportation  that  improves  air  quality  and  gives  working  families  a  conmiuting  choice; 
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and 

WHEREAS,  many  locals  of  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  have  joined 
community  coalitions  against  Wal-Mart  and  other  anti-union  "big  box"  retailers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  AFI^CIO  Housing  Investment  Tmst  has  used  Building  Trades  pension- 
fund  investments  to  constmct  tens  of  thousands  of  units  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  helping  address  America's  affordable  housing  crisis;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  other  central  labor  bodies  and  state  labor  federations  have  long 
advocated  for  policies  now  collectively  called  "smart  growth,"  such  as  affordable  housing, 
better  public  transit,  school  rehabilitation,  and  the  reclamation  of  brownfields;  and 

WHEREAS,  organized  labor  rightfully  deserves  aedit  for  these  many  achievements, 
but  has  so  far  been  largely  overlooked  in  this  national  debate;  and 

WHEREAS,  "smart  growth"  is  an  ambiguous  and  evolving  term  that  applies  to  several 
different  kinds  of  policies,  and  many  competing  interest  groups  are  now  seeking  to  define 
it;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  authorize  and  direct  its  leadership  to  actively  engage  in 
the  emerging  public  and  political  debates  sunounding  urban  sprawl  and  smart  growth, 
asserting  labor's  rightful  role  in  the  national  debate  about  the  future  of  America's  cities  for 
the  benefit  of  all  working  families. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  16) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  19   Elimination  of  Hatch  Act  Restrictions 

WHEREAS,  it  is  a  fundamental  right  of  American  citizens  to  participate  fully  in  the 
political  process,  and 

WHEREAS,  both  on  the  Federal  and  State  levels  many  public  employees  are  denied 
those  basic  freedoms  through  various  versions  of  the  "Hatch  Acts"  and, 

WHEREAS,  certain  "Hatch"  provisions  prohibit  public  employees  from  running  for 
office,  and 

WHEREAS,  other  provisions  spedfically  prohibit  public  employees  from  engaging  in 
any  form  of  electioneering  or  campaign  activities,  and 

WHEREAS,  in  some  states  forming  a  Political  Action  Committee  is  prohibited  by 
"Hatch"  provisions,  and 

WHEREAS,  collectively  these  prohibitions  silence  the  voices  of  thousands  of  pubUc 
employees  and  curtail  their  ability  to  engage  in  the  electoral  process.  Therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  tiiat  the  delegates  assembled  at  the  Twenty-Fourth  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  call  for  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  its 
affiliates  of  the  impact  of  "Hatch"  regulations  on  public  employees,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  formally  declare  its  opposition  to  any  statute,  regula- 
tion or  ordinance  that  impedes  a  public  employee  from  fully  participating  in  the  political 
and/or  electoral  process,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  tiiat  the  AFL-CIO  support  legislation  in  the  107th  Congress  to  eliminate 
"Hatch"  restrictions  on  aU  pubfic  employees,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  tiiat  tiie  AFL-CIO  support  such  legislation  until  enacted. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  19) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  20  Mississippi  Department  of  Labor 

WHEREAS,  the  State  of  Mississippi  through  its  elected  leaders  for  many  years  has 
chosen  to  promote  and  maintain  legislation  such  as  right  to  work  for  less;  work  at  will  of 
the  employer;  retaliatory  discharge  for  workers'  compensation  filing  (Kelly  v.  Mississippi 
Valley  Gas,  Mississippi  Supreme  Court);  refusal  to  recognize  state  teachers,  state  workers 
and  municipal  workers  for  collective  bargaining;  barring  by  law  payroU  deductions  for 
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municipal  employees;  refusal  to  enforce  federally  required  laws  on  child  labor;  refusal  to 
pass  legislation  to  form  a  Department  of  Labor;  refusal  of  Workers'  Compensation 
Conmiission  to  provide  booklets  free  to  employees;  and  a  host  of  other  laws  that  restricts 
the  rights  of  workers. 

WHEREAS,  the  Mississippi  AFI^CIO  has  for  many  years  through  our  friends  in  the 
legislature  introduced  a  Department  of  Labor  biU.  Year  after  year  the  bill  in  many  differ- 
ent forms  has  died  in  the  Labor  or  Appropriations  Committee  due  to  the  attacks  by  the 
manufacturers,  junior  colleges.  Chamber  of  Conmierce  and  other  organizations  that 
oppose  the  views  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  working  people. 

WHEREAS,  these  opposition  organizations  use  federal  training  money  to  so-caUed 
"train"  employees  of  their  choosing  when  much  of  the  time  is  spent  doing  production 
work  and  federal  training  money  is  thereby  being  used  to  subsidize  corporate  profits. 

WHEREAS,  the  construction  trade  unions  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  train  their 
members  while  federal  tax  money  is  spent  to  train  employees  in  or  on  nonvmion  jobs. 

WHEREAS,  the  creation  of  a  state  Department  of  Labor  would  give  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  affiliated  unions  a  vehicle  to  pursue  their  interests  as  well  as  all  working  people  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  This  department  would  collect  data  to  distribute  to  interested  entities 
such  as  out  of  state  companies  that  want  to  relocate,  labor  organizations  desiring  infor- 
mation and  other  public  information. 

WHEREAS,  polls  reflected  that  over  70  percent  of  the  population  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  favored  a  state  Department  of  Labor.  Once  labor-supported  candidates  were 
swom  into  office,  they  ignored  their  commitments  to  labor  and  their  constituents. 

WHEREAS,  the  Mississippi  AFL-CIO  has  committed  by  action  of  the  convention 
to  pursue  passage  of  a  Department  of  Labor  through  the  legislature  or  an  initiative  and 
referendum. 

WHEREAS,  an  effective  Department  of  Labor  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  wiU 
contribute  to  the  overall  goal  of  improving  the  conditions  of  workers  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and,  therefore,  enhance  the  protections  for  the  workers  in  the  United  States. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  National  AFL-CIO  and  its  Executive  Coundl 
shall  promote,  and  give  the  highest  priority  to,  the  attainment  of  a  Department  of  Labor 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  20) 

RESOLUnON  NO.  21    Regarding  the  Fair  Trade  Apple  Campaign 

WHEREAS,  24,000  acres  of  apple  orchards  have  been  pulled  up  over  the  past  year; 

and 

WHEREAS,  this  crisis  in  the  apple  industry  has  been  brought  about  by  years  of  over 
planting  and  intense  foreign  competition,  made  worse  this  year  by  drought,  bad  weather 
and  a  shortage  of  production  loans;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  has  led  to  the  loss  of  many  family  farms  and  has  reduced  both 
employment  and  income  for  farm  workers,  making  worse  the  staggering  poverty  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  fields  face  every  day;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union  (UFW)  recognizes  that  many  growers  are 
in  the  same  fix  as  farm  workers  and  that  what  is  needed  is  for  greater  income  from  apple 
sales  to  return  to  the  farm  gate  for  both  grower  and  farm  worker  to  share;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  lion's  share  of  apple  income  goes  to  the  shipper,  packers  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  retailers,  who  take  68  cents  out  of  every  apple  dollar;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  UFW  has  kicked  off  the  Fair  Trade  Apple  Campaign  which  will  ally 
the  UFW  and  willing  growers  to  sell  apples  under  a  fair  trade  union  label  that  stands  for 
sustaining  agriailtural  land,  fair  prices  for  growers,  and  fair  wages  and  a  contract  for  farm 
workers;  and 
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WHEREAS,  thare  are  over  60,000  farm  workers  in  the  apple  indvistry  to  be  organized; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  and  its  affiliated  Central  Labor 
Councils  and  local  unions  will  work  with  the  UFW  to  educate  our  members,  the  general 
public  and  retailers  about  the  value  of  purchasing  and  selling  Fair  Trade  Apples;  and,  be  it 
finally 

RESOLVED  that  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  shall  forward  this  resolution  to 
the  national  AFL-CIO  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  national  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 
(End  of  Resolution  No.  21) 

RESOLUnON  NO.  22   A  Resolution  On  William  Jefferson 
Clinton  Presidential  Library 

WHEREAS,  in  the  near  future,  construction  will  commence  on  the  William  Jefferson 
Clinton  Presidential  Library  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  library  is  a  monument  to  the  many  achievements  of  former  President 
Clinton;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  labor  movement  and  President  Clinton  enjoyed  many  years  of 
mutual  support  and  respect;  and 

WHEREAS,  some  of  the  conttactors  selected  to  build  the  library  pay  their  craft 
employees  substandard  wages  and  few,  if  any,  fringe  benefits;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  disserves  the  interests  of  the  Clinton  legacy  to  permit  the  construction 
of  the  library  by  employers  who  fail  to  provide  living  wages  and  good  fringe  benefits  to 
working  people. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AR-CIO  stirongly  urges  the  parties 
developing  the  William  Jefferson  Clinton  Presidential  Library  to  re-examine  their  con- 
struction contracting  policies,  and  to  use  only  those  construction  contiactors  who  pro- 
vide fair  wages,  fringe  benefits,  and  registered  apprenticeship  tiaining  opportunities  for 
their  employees;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  tiiat  file  AFL-CIO  stiongly  encourages  tiie  library's 
developers  to  negotiate  a  Project  Labor  Agreement  to  achieve  fairness  for  construction 
craftspeople  employed  on  the  library  and  wUl  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that 
result;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
the  AFL-CIO  wiU  tiansmit  this  resolution  to  the  developers  and  all  other  parties  having 
an  interest  in  the  library. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  22) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  32   Open  Consensus  Codes  and  Standards 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  ensure  the  health  and  safety 
of  organized  workers  aaoss  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO,  through  many  and  varied  efforts,  has  developed  numerous 
programs  to  help  ensure  that  organized  labor  provides  only  the  highest  quality  work,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  therefore  has  an  inherent  interest  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction requirements  of  buildings,  as  dictated  by  the  various  codes  and  standards,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  a  number  of  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  involved 
in  the  development  of  open  consensus  codes  and  standards  used  throughout  the  United 
States,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  imperative  that  public  and  private  organizations  work  together  in  an 
open  consensus  manner  in  developing  building,  fire,  plumbing,  mechanical  and  electrical 
codes  so  that  design  and  construction  requirements  are  economical  yet  appropriate  for 
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the  safety  of  building  occupants  and  rescue  workers  who  would  enter  under  extreme 
circumstances,  and 

WHEREAS,  open  consensus  codes  and  standards  must  be  developed  through  broad- 
based  community  participation  requiring  openness,  due  process,  and  equal  voting  rights, 
and  be  free  from  control  or  domination  by  any  special  interest  group,  public  or  private, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  adopt  a  strong  policy  of  support  for  the  open  codes 
and  standards  process  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  work  aggressively  with  all  of  it's  affiliates  across  the 
United  States  to  help  ensure  that  only  codes  and  standards  developed  through  an  open 
process  be  adopted  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels  of  government. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  32) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  33  A  Strong  Ergonomics  Standard 

WHEREAS,  work-related  muskuloskeletal  disorders  (MSDs),  including  repetitive 
motion  injuries,  tendinitis,  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  back  injuries,  and  other  disorders 
are  the  leading  type  of  occupational  injury  and  Ulness  in  the  United  States  today:  and 

WHEREAS,  for  every  reported  MSD,  another  MSD  goes  unreported,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  work-related  MSDs  estimated  by  OSHA  to  occur  in  the  United  States  aimually 
to  3.6  million;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  injuries  cause  disabling  pain  and  suffering  for  millions  of  working 
people  and  their  families  each  year;  and 

WHEREAS,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  data  show  that  for  many  types  of  MSDs 
involving  the  upper  extremities,  women  workers  suffer  a  disproportionate  number  of 
injuries,  and  nearly  half  of  all  injuries  and  illnesses  among  women  workers  result  from 
ergonomic  hazards;  and 

WHEREAS,  BLS  data  show  that  meatpacking,  poultry,  food  processing,  grocery  and 
health  care  workers— all  industries  represented  by  the  UFCW— suffer  higher  MSD  rates 
than  workers  in  other  sectors;  and 

WHEREAS,  workers  in  the  United  States  worked  for  and  waited  for  more  than  a 
decade  for  an  OSHA  ergonomics  standard  to  protect  them  from  MSDs;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  a  standard  existed  for  less  than  four  months  before  the  Congress 
and  the  President  rescinded  it  under  the  never  before  used  Congressional  Review  Act;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  action  ignored  the  massive  record  compiled  by  OSHA  indicating  an 
urgent  need  for  an  ergonomics  standard;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  record  includes  the  congressionaUy  mandated  January  2001  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Muskuloskeletal  Disorders  and  the  Workplace, 
which  concluded  that  work-related  MSDs  are  a  serious  national  problem  and  that  they 
are  preventable;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  record  includes  documentation  of  ergonomics  programs  at  UFCW 
represented  workplaces  that  have  successfully  corrected  hazards,  decreased  injury  and  ill- 
ness rates,  and  lowered  workers  compensation  and  lost-time  costs;  and 

WHEREAS,  Washington  State  adopted  a  workplace  ergonomics  rule  on  May  26, 
2000,  and  other  states,  including  North  Carolina,  are  considering  doing  the  same;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act's  stated  goal  is  "to  assure  so  far  as 
possible  every  working  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions" and  charges  the  Seaetary  of  Labor  with  the  duty  to  take  action  to  accomplish  this 
goal;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  delaying  any  action  on  a  new  standard;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  set  aside  a  key  provision  in  the  Clinton 
administration's  revised  injury  record-keeping  mle  that  delays  the  recording  of  MSDs  for 
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one  year;  therefore  be  it: 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  strongly  tirge  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  promptly  issue  a  proactive  and  preventive  ergonomics  standard  xmder  the  OSHAct  to 
protect  workers  from  developing  MSDs;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  union  members  encourage  co-workers,  friends,  and  family  to  write, 
call,  fax,  and  e-mail  their  Senators,  Congressional  Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  demand  a  new  standard;  meet  with  politicians  to  confront  them  about 
Congress's  repeal  of  the  ergonomics  standard;  and  write  letters  to  the  editor  about  the 
need  for  a  new  ergonomics  standard;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  encourage  implementation  of  additional 
state-wide  ergonomics  rules;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFI^CIO  and  its  affiliates  urge  local  unions  to  file  OSHA  com- 
plaints about  ergonomic  hazards  under  the  act's  general  duty  clause.  Section  5(a)(1),  and 
encourage  union  stewards  and  safety  committee  members  to  demand  ergonomic  job 
improvements  on  the  shop  floor,  filing  grievances  as  needed;  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  affiliate  unions  use  contract  negotiations  to  bargain  for  strong 
ergonomics  programs  and  union-led  ergonomics  training. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  33) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  35   Food  and  Nutrition  for 
Low-Income  Families 

WHEREAS,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  provides  a  basic  safety  net  to  millions  of 
families  and  children,  including  many  low  wage  workers,  through  monthly  benefits, 
earmarked  for  food  purchases,  to  eligible  low-income  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  more  than  87  percent  of  food  stamp  benefits  go  to  households  with 
children;  and 

WHEREAS,  nearly  90  percent  of  food  stamp  households  have  income  below  the 
poverty  line;  and  12  million  American  children  were  living  in  households  that  experience 
hunger  or  were  at  risk  of  hunger  in  1999,  according  to  estimates  based  on  the  data 
collected  in  the  Food  Security  Supplement  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  Current 
Population  Survey;  and 

WHEREAS,  legal  immigrants  have  been  denied  food  stamp  benefits,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  hunger  in  immigrant  communities  and  among  children  of  legal 
immigrants;  and 

WHEREAS,  discriminating  based  on  immigrant  status  has  undermined  the  food 
stamp  program  from  doing  its  job  fully;  faiUng  to  prevent  hunger  among  many  of 
America's  families  and  America's  children  simply  because  they  have  legally  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  our  rapidly  declining  economy,  providing  food  assistance  to  needy 
families  not  only  provides  nutrition,  it  also  helps  to  spread  scarce  family  dollars  to  fund 
other  pressing  family  needs,  as  well  as  dispersing  dollars  to  assist  in  reinvigorating  the 
economy;  therefore  be  it: 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  member  unions  support  and  urge  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  strengthen  and  reauthorize  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  member  unions  urge  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  restore  eligibility  to  needy  legal  immigrants,  increase  benefit  levels, 
especially  for  elderly  persons  and  families  with  children,  and  support  expanded  outreach 
to  eligible  people;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  member  unions  conmiend  Senators  Kermedy 
and  Specter  for  their  introduction  of  The  Nutrition  Assistance  Act  for  Working  Families 
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and  Seniors  Act  of  2001,  S.  583,  and  commend  Senator  Lugar  for  his  introduction  of  the 
Farm  and  Ranch  Equity  Act  (S.  1571)  as  positive  proposals  which  would,  among  other 
things,  reauthorize  and  strengthen  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  member  unions  urge  Congress  and  the 
Administration  in  farm  bill  and  economic  stimulus  packages  to  reauthorize  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  as  a  federal  program  while  improving  access  to  and  adequacy  of  benefits 
as  wdl  as  strengthening  food  stamp  eligibility  and  benefits  to  help  low-income  and 
unemployed  families. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  35) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  36  Justice  for  Poultry  Workers 

WHEREAS,  there  are  more  than  232,000  poultry  processing  workers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  working  in  low-wage,  grueling,  and  often  dangerous  jobs  to  provide 
food  to  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world;  and 

WHEREAS,  from  chicken  soup  to  church  dinners,  from  the  fried  chicken  franchises 
that  dot  the  highways  and  cities  of  our  land  to  the  school  lunches  our  children  eat  in 
school  cafeterias,  consumers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  poultry  workers  of  America; 
and 

WHEREAS,  most  poultry  processing  workers  are  women  and  minorities,  many  of 
whom  are  new  immigrants  both  documented  and  undocumented,  hailing  from  Central 
America,  the  Caribbean,  Africa  and  Asia;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  has  documented  that  many  of  these 
workers  are  being  cheated  out  of  their  wages  and  work  in  imnecessarily  dangerous  condi- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS,  in  1997,  DOL's  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  and  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  surveyed  51  poultry  processing  plants,  finding  more  than  60 
percent  of  those  surveyed  were  in  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  over- 
time and  record  keeping  requirements;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  2000,  DOL  conducted  another  survey  of  wage  and  hour  practices 
in  the  poultry  industry,  concluding  that  100  percent  of  the  poultry  industry  was  out  of 
compliance  with  federal  wage  and  hour  laws;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  unconscionable  that  these  workers  have  not  been  paid — and  are 
not  being  paid — the  wages  they  are  entitied  to  under  the  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  are  precisely  the  kinds  workers  for  whom  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  created;  so  they  would  be  protected  from  recaldtiant  employers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  data  from  the  DOL  surveys  demonstrate  a  troubling  and  continuing 
pattem  of  poultry  employers  circumventing  wage  and  hour  laws  by  using  "line  time"  as 
the  sole  measure  of  time  for  which  most  hourly  employees  are  paid;  and 

WHEREAS,  under  this  scheme,  industry  employers  are  not  paying  workers  for  put- 
ting on,  taking  off,  or  cleaning  their  required  equipment  and  gear,  for  walking  to  supply 
rooms  and  stations  and  waiting  there  to  receive  such  equipment  and  gear,  for  reporting 
to  their  workstations  when  their  employer  requires  them  to,  and  for  continuing  to  work 
on  the  assembly  line  during  substantial  periods  of  their  breaks  and  at  the  end  of  their 
shifts;  and 

WHEREAS,  far  firom  being  de  minimis,  the  amount  of  unpaid  time  can  amount  to 
more  than  two  hours  of  overtime  wages  per  week  amounting  to  over  a  thousand  dollars 
of  unpaid  wages  per  worker  per  year — a  significant  loss  to  low-wage  workers  who  struggle 
to  make  ends  meet:  and 

WHEREAS,  poultry  workers  have  to  work  imder  hazardous  conditions  with  chickens 
moving  down  processing  lines  at  an  inaedible  speed — over  60  birds  per  minute — as  they 
are  hxmg,  plucked,  eviscerated,  chilled,  cut-up,  filleted,  and  packed;  and 
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WHEREAS,  the  fast  moving  lines,  repetitive  activities,  cold  and  wet  conditions,  lack 
of  training,  and  absence  of  any  ergonomic  standard  result  in  a  rate  of  injury  for  chicken 
processing  workers  that  is  among  the  highest  for  any  factory  worker  in  the  nation  and  an 
alarming  number  of  these  workers  suffer  from  back  injuries,  fractvires,  cuts  and  repetitive 
motion  injuries;  and 

WHEREAS,  even  though  the  industry  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  correct  its 
unlawful  practices,  they  have  refused  to  do  so,  attempting  instead  to  use  political  pressure 
to  request  that  the  DOL  absolve  them  from  having  to  pay  the  back  wages  that  these 
workers  have  earned  and  ignore  its  duty  to  enforce  the  FLSA  in  their  industry;  therefore 
belt: 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  ensure  that  poultry  workers  be  paid  for  all  of  the  hours  that  they 
work;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  Department  of  Labor  continue  to  survey  the  industry  to  ensure 
future  compliance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  36) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  37   Contraceptive  Equity 

WHEREAS,  recent  EEOC  and  court  decisions  have  drawn  attention  to  the  lack  of 
coverage  of  contraception  in  the  majority  of  U.S.  health  care  plans;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  most  recent  court  mUng,  a  U.S.  District  Court  decision  issued  on  Jime 
12,  2001,  involved  nonxmion  employees  of  Bartell  Drug  Company,  where  the  judge 
ordered  the  company  to  cover  contraceptives  on  the  same  terms  that  it  covers  other 
drugs  and  preventive  care  for  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  Bartell  case,  employees  represented  by  the  UFCW  did  have  full 
coverage  through  their  collective  bargaining  agreement;  and 

WHEREAS,  more  than  half  of  insurance  plans  don't  cover  prescription  birth  control, 
even  when  they  cover  other  prescription  dmgs  such  as  Viagra;  and 

WHEREAS,  covering  contraception  does  not  raise  health  care  costs — and,  in  fact,  can 
help  reduce  absenteeism  and  other  medical  costs  related  to  unintended  pregnancies;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  added  cost  to  employers  for  providing  contiaceptive  coverage  is  $1.43 
per  month — ^less  than  1  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  medical  coverage;  and 

WHEREAS,  when  the  federal  government  added  contiaceptive  benefits  for  its 
employees,  there  was  no  change  in  insurance  costs;  and 

WHEREAS,  American  women  on  average  pay  $573  out  of  pocket  for  health  care, 
much  of  it  on  contiaception — ^which  is  68  percent  more  than  men  pay;  and 

WHEREAS,  at  a  time  when  women  represent  a  growing  percentage  of  union  mem- 
bers, this  is  an  issue  that  can  both  enhance  membership  benefits  for  current  members 
and  atttact  potential  members;  therefore  be  it: 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  urge  its  affiliates  to  commimicate  with  their  members 
about  contiaceptive  equity;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  urge  affiliates  to  work  quickly  and  vigorously  to  secure 
full  contraceptive  coverage  under  union-negotiated  health  care  plans  for  union  members 
and  their  dependents,  and  that  such  plans: 

■  Cover  aU  FDA-approved  prescription  methods,  including  oral  conttaceptives; 
injections;  implants;  inteauterine  devices;  barrier  methods;  and  emergency  contiaception; 

■  Cover  annual  office  visits  with  an  obstetrician  or  gynecologist  for  preventive  tests, 
counseling  on  contiaception,  and  other  gynecological  issues; 

■  Require  the  same  co-payments  or  deductibles  that  apply  to  other  medical  services; 

■  Protect  patient  confidentiality;  and  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  work  with  state  and  local  governments  to  ensure  that 
state,  county,  and  local  governments  include  contraceptive  coverage  in  their  health  care 
plans:  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  work  with  appropriate  entities  toward  enactment  of  a 
national  law  that  codifies  the  EEOC  and  District  Court  rulings,  making  coverage  for  con- 
traceptives available  under  health  care  plans  on  the  same  terms  that  the  plans  cover  other 
drugs,  devices,  and  preventive  care  for  employees. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  37) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  47  Preserving  and  Promoting  Union  Jobs 
and  Union-Made  Products  and  Services 

WHEREAS,  since  its  founding  in  1909,  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
Department  of  the  AR-CIO  has  educated  union  members,  their  families  and  the  general 
public  about  the  importance  of  buying  products  and  services  bearing  the  union  label, 
advertised  union-made  products  and  services  and  worked  to  promote  the  vmion  label 
through  events  such  as  the  Union  Industries  Show  and  Union  Label  Week; 

WHEREAS,  imion  labels,  shop  cards,  store  cards  and  service  buttons  are  hallmarks  of 
high  quality,  and  are  the  best  indicator  of  jobs  that  pay  well,  provide  good  benefits  and 
respect  the  right  of  workers  to  join  a  union; 

WHEREAS,  vmion  and  nonunion  families  alike  "look  for  the  union  label"  when  they 
shop  precisely  because  they  want  to  support  strong  and  solid  job  growth  in  the  United 
States  and  purchase  the  best  products  and  services  in  the  world; 

WHEREAS,  national  tax  and  trade  policies  have  caused  our  trade  deficit  to  surge  to  a 
record-setting  level,  leading  to  massive  job  loss  in  a  wide  range  of  sectors  and  the  severe 
erosion  of  our  manufacturing  base;  and 

WHEREAS,  due  to  these  flawed  trade  policies,  even  products  as  sacred  as  the 
American  flag  are  imported  from  countries  that  employ  prison  labor  and  child  labor  and 
deny  workers  their  basic  human  rights. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  delegates  to  the  24th  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  buy  union-made  products  and  services  and  to 
"look  for  the  union  label;"  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  wiU: 

1.  Support  the  Union  Industries  Show,  Union  Label  Week  and  other  events  to  promote 
the  union  label; 

2.  Actively  support  all  national  boycotts  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Council; 

3.  Work  to  support  affiliate  campaigns  to  promote  the  union  label  and  "buy  union" 
policies,  and  encourage  affiliate  participation  in  the  Union  Industries  Show,  Union 
Label  Week  and  national  boycotts; 

4.  Oppose  any  legislation  or  policy  change  that  would  weaken  the  meaning  of  the 
"Made  in  the  USA"  label; 

5.  Continue  to  work  for  sound  tiade  and  tax  policies  that  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
national  manufacturing  base;  and 

6.  Work  with  local  and  state  legislatures  to  ban  the  use  of  public  prooirement  dollars  to 
purchase  imported  American  flags,  and  to  call  on  the  U.S.  government  to  do  the 
same;  and 

7.  Fight  to  maintain  and  expand  Buy  America  provisions  in  our  procurement  laws,  and 
to  reform  intemational  tiade  rules  to  protect  such  laws;  and 

BE  n  FURTHER  RESOLVED  tiiat  the  AFL-CIO  urges  all  of  its  affiliates  and  state  and 
local  labor  federations  to  take  the  aforementioned  actions. 
(End  of  Resolution  No.  47) 
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FELDMAN:  We  also  considered  Resolutions  13, 18,  34  and  40,  and  the  committee 
recommends  referral  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executive  Council.  1  will  ask  Seaetary 
Gerard  to  report. 

RESOLUTIONS  NO.  13,  18,  34  AND  40 

GERARD:  Thank  you.  Resolution  13,  "Electrical  Infrastructure  and  Jobs,"  supports 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's  $2.2  billion  funding  request.  Resolution  13  raises 
important  questions  in  an  area  where  the  AFL-CIO  has  an  ongoing  policy  process,  and 
the  question  should  be  considered  in  that  context. 

Resolution  18,  "Supporting  Fair  Trade  Certified  Coffee,"  endorses  the  Free  Trade 
Certified  Coffee  campaign.  This  resolution  raises  important  questions  that  warrant  further 
in-depth  study  and  consultation  amongst  affiliates. 

Resolution  34,  "A  Single  Food  Agency,"  calls  for  support  of  legislation  creating  a  sin- 
gle federal  food  agency. 

Resolution  40,  "On  Union-Busting,  Censorship  and  the  Crisis  at  the  Pacifica  Radio 
Foundation,"  calls  for  the  AFL-ClO's  support  of  several  actions  relative  to  current  and  for- 
mer staff  and  management  of  the  Pacifica  Foundation  and  its  station  WBAl  in  New  York. 

Convention  resolutions  involving  policies  or  issues  about  which  affiliates  are  in  sub- 
stantial disagreement  are  typically  referred  to  the  Executive  Covmdl  for  further  considera- 
tion. Resolutions  34  and  40  fall  into  that  category. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  described,  the  conmiittee  recommends  referral  of  Resolutions 
13,  18,  34  and  40  to  the  Executive  Coundl,  and  I  so  move. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Seaetary  Gerard. 

It's  been  moved  and  seconded  to  refer  Resolutions  13,  18,  34  and  40  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

Is  there  any  discussion? 

Seeing  none  I  will  put  the  question.  Those  in  favor,  please  say  aye. 
Opposed,  no? 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  resolutions  are  referred. 

(The  texts  of  the  referred  resolutions  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

FELDMAN:  There  is,  also,  the  delegation  from  the  King  Coxmty  Labor  Council  has 
asked  to  withdraw  Resolution  38.  Unless  there  is  objection  to  that.  Resolution  38  is  with- 
drawn. Do  I  hear  any  objection? 

Seeing  none,  that  completes  the  report  of  my  committee.  I  would  like,  again,  to 
thank  the  secretary  and  the  staff,  which  did  a  great  job.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  1  want  to  thank  Sandy  and  Leo  and  aU  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  an  excellent  job  on  the  resolutions. 

I'm  pleased  now  to  introduce  a  sister  from  down  under,  Sharan  Burrow.  As  president 
of  the  Australian  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions,  Sharan  leads  a  dynamic  and  innovative 
union  movement  that  has  taken  on  dramatic  restructuring  and  revitalization. 

Sharan  was  bom  into  a  New  South  Wales  family  with  deep  roots  in  the  union  strug- 
gle to  improve  the  lives  of  working  families.  Her  great-great  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
first  organizers  for  the  AusfraMan  Workers  Union. 

Following  in  his  footsteps,  Sharan,  an  educator  by  training  and  practice,  was  an 
organizer  for  the  New  South  Wales  Teachers  Federation.  She  led  her  country's  education 
union  and  became  vice  president  of  Education  International,  which  represents  24  million 
education  union  members  worldwide  in  1995. 
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In  May  2000,  she  assumed  leadership  of  ACTU,  and  five  months  later  also  was  elected 
the  first  woman  president  of  the  ICFTU  Asian-Padfic  Region  Organization.  She  has 
worked  closely  with  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  Sandra  Feldman.  With  both 
she  and  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  in  this  room,  I  think  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  two  of  the  highest-ranking  women  labor  leaders  in  the  world. 

Welcome  Sharan.  (Standing  Cfvaticm) 

SHARAN  BURROW,  Australian  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 

Well,  hi  there.  I  could  say  "G'day,  mates,"  but  that's  too  gender  specific.  So  we'll  be  a 
little  more  inclusive. 

But  men  and  women  of  the  American  labor  movement,  sisters  and  brothers  in  a 
global  struggle  for  a  fairer  world,  I'm  honored  to  be  amongst  you.  John  Sweeney  and 
Richard  Trumka,  your  leaders,  have  extended  such  friendship  and  generosity  that  I  feel 
like  family. 

In  fact,  after  his  starring  role  at  our  2000  Congress,  Richard  Trumka  is  one  of  the 
best-known  labor  leaders  in  Australia.  Such  was  his  press  coverage.  They  still  quote  his 
speech;  and,  by  the  way,  so  do  we.  (Applause) 

The  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  opened  their  doors  to  support  me  and  many  of  my 
staff  in  common  endeavor,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  them  here. 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  where  are  you?  Somewhere  here.  She's  lobbying,  good  on  her. 

Well,  Linda  and  I  share  common  roles  as  leaders  of  the  ICFTU  regions,  ORIT  and 
ACTU.  Now,  by  my  reckoning,  John,  that  puts  two  women  in  control  of  half  of  the  work- 
ing world,  and  that's  not  a  bad  thing.  (Applause) 

Contrary  to  popular  rumor,  this  is  not  why  Bill  Jordan  is  retiring  from  the  ICFTU's 
secretary's  role,  but  I  do  look  forward  to  seeing,  Linda,  if  we  can't  walk  the  show  a  little  in 
the  interests  of  genuine  equality  for  women. 

Can  I  also  pay  tribute  and  say  thanks  to  the  many  AR-CIO  affiliates  who  have 
strong  friendships  and  have  stood  side  by  side  with  Australian  unions  in  solidarity?  None 
more,  of  course,  than  my  own  union  colleagues  from  the  AFT,  or  our  organizing  inspira- 
tions, the  SEIU.  And,  Andy,  we  grew  again  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The  Mine  Workers 
in  our  struggle  with  Rio  Tmto  and,  of  course,  the  Seafarers  and  Longshoremen  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  the  infamous  MUA  disputes  when  our  blatantiy  anti- 
imion  government  attempted  to  de-unionize  the  docks. 

To  all  of  you,  Australian  workers  send  greetings  of  solidarity  and  in  these  difficult 
times  their  sympathy. 

I  know  that  I  was  invited  in  the  anticipation  that  I  might  provide  some  inspiration 
given  the  expectation  that  we  would  have  overthrown  a  right-vdng,  anti-union  govern- 
ment in  our  recent  national  elections.  Unfortunately  I  carmot  report  that  to  you,  for  the 
combination  of  the  events  of  September  11th  and  the  demonization  of  asylum  seekers 
trying  to  reach  our  shores  were  used  by  our  prime  minister  to  dredge  up  the  worst  of 
xenophobic  fears  as  the  basis  for  his  return  at  the  polls. 

Australia,  a  land  of  immigrants,  turned  away  from  the  values  of  openness,  tolerance, 
diversity  and  decent  humanity  in  the  face  of  manufactured  fears.  Yet  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  while  our  prime  minister  offered  solidarity  through  military  support,  as  he  should 
for  your  cause,  he  will  by  contiast  stand  small  on  the  historic  record  for  leadership  in  the 
values  of  decent  humanity  that  we  share. 

I  am,  however,  proud  to  assure  you  that  Australian  union  leaders  have  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  humanity  and  human  rights  than  their  prime  minister  and  that  we  stand 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  asylvim  seekers  have  been  treated.  We  wiU  always  join 
with  those  in  the  community  aaoss  the  political  spectrum  who  recognize  the  need  to 
educate  and  agitate  for  human  rights  and  we  will  work  to  right  this  wrong  in  our  nation. 
In  regard  to  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  working  Australians  and  their  families. 
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while  those  of  you  who  know  us  know  that  Australian  unions  are  resilient,  we're  passion- 
ate about  our  commitments  and  we  wUl  continue  to  give  voice  to  and  take  action  to 
protect  working  people's  lives.  (Applause) 

While  we  are  disappointed  not  to  have  a  government  who  might  assist  the  cause 
of  working  people,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  you  can  continue  to  take  the 
solidarity  of  Australian  unions  as  a  given. 

September  the  11th,  I  know,  was  devastating  for  you,  and  1,  too,  offer  my  sympathy 
for  the  loss  of  working  lives.  While  we  carmot  shovilder  the  depth  of  grief  you  carry  we 
can  share  it  a  little,  for  we,  too,  lost  a  great  union  man  in  that  mindless  attack.  Along 
with  over  20  other  Australians,  we  lost  the  life  of  one  of  our  brightest  and  most  effective 
young  organizers,  Andrew  Knox  of  the  AWU,  a  graduate  of  our  organizing  center  that 
you  helped  us  to  establish. 

Terrorism  carmot  be  tolerated  and  we  acknowledge  and  applaud  the  dignity  and 
strength  of  the  American  union  response  to  this  tragedy.  Your  commitment  to  oppose 
the  use  of  this  act  as  an  excuse  for  right-wing  ambitions  to  erode  dvil  rights  is  both 
inspirational  and  comforting.  For  we,  too,  face  the  excuse  of  national  security,  known 
in  our  country  as  border  protection,  as  a  mask  to  take  back  the  freedoms  hard-won  by 
democratic  struggle. 

We  also  share  the  frustration  of  a  right-wing  government  who  has  no  commitment 
or  concern  for  working  families.  In  a  five-and-a-half-year  systematic  attack,  we  have  seen 
legal  rights  eroded,  welfare  support  reduced,  a  living  wage  rendered  unimportant  as  the 
numbers  of  working  poor  continue  to  grow,  and  public  health  and  public  education  guar- 
antees undermined  by  privatization  while  these  right-wing  agitators  champion  hours  of 
work  that  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  families  and  our  commimities. 

Every  day  we  see  jobs  lost,  and  yet  also  face  a  government  who  shuns  the  caU  for  a 
jobs  plan;  a  government  who  continues  to  champion  free  trade  irrespective  of  the  con- 
cerns for  the  devastation  of  industries  such  as  manufacturing  and  again,  like  the  U.S. 
government,  recently  bowed  to  corporate  interests  and  greed  at  the  WTO  meeting  in 
Doha  to  further  trade  liberalization,  along  with  investment  deregulation,  competition 
policy  and  an  erosion  of  sovereign  rights  over  government  procurement. 

In  the  absence  of  a  fair  set  of  global  rules  where  labor  rights  are  respected,  then  it  is 
of  global  union  power  that  1  want  to  speak  to  you  today.  I  want  to  speak  with  you  about 
union  power  and  influence.  Working  people  all  over  the  world  require  that  we  build  and 
exercise  imion  power  to  both  make  sure  that  we  protect  their  rights  and  that  we  acquire 
for  them  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  wealth. 

We  must  biuld  global  unions,  that  is,  the  international  tiade  secretariats  and  the 
ICFTU  and  its  regions,  into  the  strongest  possible  force  for  global  fairness.  The  global 
corporations  have  had  another  victory  at  the  WTO.  They  won  the  support  of  our  govern- 
ments on  the  rules  of  the  tiade  game  that  wUl  allow  them  even  more  power  to  invest  in 
tiade  in  an  imf ettered  manner  irrespective  of  the  consequences  for  ovir  people,  working 
people  and  their  families. 

Our  governments  failed  once  again  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  people  who 
elected  them.  Only  a  handful  even  attempted  to  argue  the  protection  of  working  people 
by  advocating  greater  tiansparency  of  the  WTO  processes,  broader  community  access  to 
the  disputes  tribunal,  arguably  the  most  powerful  arbiter  body  in  the  world,  or  a  centtal 
role  for  the  ILO  to  assure  protections  of  core  labor  standards. 

They  again  failed  to  put  people  before  profits,  because  they  have  become,  in  large 
part,  captives  of  some  of  the  largest  economies  and  the  greatest  bullies  on  Earth,  the 
massive  corporations  that  dominate  global  capital. 

This  is  what  we  call  corporate  globalization.  It  is  why  we  fight  for  a  new  set  of  global 
rules,  a  set  of  global  rules  that  require  a  fair  tiade  environment  where  people  and  their 
communities  matter.  Our  cause  is  admirably  summed  up  in  the  words  of  your  own 
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president  at  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  in  February  of  this  year. 

John  said,  "For  the  past  30  years,  corporations  have  been  waging  war  against  work- 
ing families  using  the  emerging  global  economy  as  a  club  to  free  themselves  from  regula- 
tion and  their  responsibilities  to  their  employees  and  their  communities,  to  drive  down 
working  standards  worldwide  and  to  ship  jobs  overseas  to  the  cheapest  labor  source. 

"They  have  marched  under  the  banner  of  free  frade,  but  their  agenda  was  much 
broader.  Bank  and  currency  deregulation,  privatization  of  public  services,  dismantling 
of  social  supports  and  destmction  of  collective  bargaining.  They've  attacked  unions  and 
public  employment  and  the  freedom  to  organize.  They've  used  cmshing  debt  burdens 
to  force  developing  coimtries  into  a  competition  for  exports  that  has  become  a  race  to 
the  bottom." 

He  was  and  remains  absolutely  correct.  We  aU  know  the  stories  of  merger  and  corpo- 
rate collusion.  Half  a  dozen  major  food  companies,  a  handful  of  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies, emerging  giants  now  controlling  essential  utilities,  including  water.  You  know  the 
list  well.  You  also  know  the  impact  of  this  centralization  of  global  control  of  product  on 
our  members  and  their  rights  as  the  push  to  drive  down  wages  and  conditions  is  intensi- 
fied in  the  ever-increasing  quest  for  profit. 

We  also  know  the  devastation  being  wreaked  by  the  giant  corporate  collapses  in  all 
of  our  nations.  Enron  is  just  the  latest  in  a  list  that  wreaks  devastation  across  the  globe.  In 
Australia,  the  Howard  government  has  presided  over  a  roU  call  of  shame  as  company  after 
company  lays  off  working  people  or  collapses  without  honoring  workers'  entitlements, 
without  honoring  a  basic  income  security,  earned  money  by  working  people  to  get  them 
through  to  hopefully  new  employment. 

The  mantle  of  deregulation,  competition  policy  and  a  "leave  it  to  the  market"  doc- 
trine is  plunging  working  families  into  poverty  and  despair.  In  Australia,  one  of  the  rich- 
est nations  in  the  world,  we  have  20  percent  of  working  households  living  in  poverty. 
This  is  a  shameful  legacy  in  a  country  where  a  working  wage  was  once  a  guarantee  of  a 
dignified  life  for  a  worker  and  their  family. 

These  same  concems  have  resonated  in  this  room  over  the  past  few  days.  Unions  are 
not  opposed  to  investment  nor  profitable  commercial  ventures,  for  this  means  jobs,  and 
that's  our  core  business.  But  there  must  be  global  protections  through  democratic  or  sov- 
ereign power  exercised  by  the  governments  of  the  world.  We  wiU  continue  to  fight  for 
such.  We  will  demand  a  new  set  of  global  rules  to  restrain  corporate  globalization. 

International  structures  must  be  sttengthened  and  bodies  Uke  the  ILO  given  real 
teeth  to  work  with  the  WTO  and  within  the  multilateral  tiading  system  to  protect  core 
labor  standards,  human  rights  and  environmental  protections.  Fair  trade,  not  free  frade,  is 
our  common  ambition  and  your  defeat  of  the  Fast  Track  legislation  wiD  be  a  fundamental 
victory  for  all  of  us. 

This  victory  against  Fast  Track  is  of  particular  interest  to  Australian  unions,  for  our 
prime  miraister  has  staked  his  credibility  on  negotiating  a  free  trade  agreement  with  your 
nation.  The  AFL-CIO  and  the  ACTU  have  a  signed  agreement  to  oppose  this  move  while 
any  such  agreement  is  without  core  labor  standards,  without  tiansparency  and  accoxmta- 
bUity,  or  without  guarantee  of  sovereign  rights  to  provide  public  services  and  enforce 
legitimate  regulations  in  the  public  interests  of  both  our  nations  and  our  constituencies. 

Decent  work  is  a  call  from  the  ILO  director  general,  Juan  Somavia,  and  we  must  sup- 
port that  call.  At  the  recent  ILO  svimmit  on  this  matter,  your  own  countryman,  Robert 
Wright,  said,  "If  we  fight  to  provide  fuller  employment  and  economic  justice,  if  we  fight 
for  better  jobs,  better  wages,  decent  work,  we  will  be  fighting  the  circumstances  in  which 
tenorism  can  flourish.  We  should  hold  leaders  like  he  and  all  others  to  those  words  and 
ask  them  to  join  our  concern  for  a  decent  world.  Decent  work,  decent  working  rights  for 
people  sit  at  the  core  of  safe  and  dignified  communities,  and  this  quest  is  without  ques- 
tion core  business  for  us. 
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Decent  work  is  also  the  battle  ay  of  the  man  you  are  about  to  honor,  our  friend  and 
brother,  Maung  Maung  from  the  FTUB.  This  is  a  union  leader  who  knows  that  up  to  a 
quarter  of  his  people  have  been  enslaved  in  forced  labor.  He  lives  in  exile  with  too  many 
of  these  people  and  lives  with  the  bitter  knowledge  that  democracy  has  been  stolen  from 
his  nation  by  one  of  the  vilest  military  regimes  in  our  history. 

We  stand  beside  this  courageous  union  leader  in  pursviit  of  demoaacy  and  rights  for 
Burmese  working  people.  But  our  solidarity  pales  in  comparison  to  the  undying  freedom 
fight  carried  out  by  Maung  Maung  and  his  colleagues  in  defense  of  his  country. 

You  will  honor  him  today,  and  1  thank  you  from  the  Asia  Padfic  Region  because 
Burma  is  in  our  region,  and  it's  urgent  and  unfinished  business  for  all  of  us.  But  I  also 
thank  you  as  1  know  he  will  for  the  magnificent  support  of  the  cause  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Burma  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  many  of  your  imions  have  consistently  provided, 
including  safe  refuge  for  Maung  Maung  when  his  life  has  been  most  at  risk. 

While  in  conclusion  there  are  many  things  we  have  to  do,  from  support  of  our 
imion  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  developing  quest  for  strong  unions  in  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, to  building  powerful  global  imions  so  that  we  can  both  defend  each  other 
and  effectively  campaign  for  the  reform  and  strengthening  of  intergovernmental  interna- 
tional institutions,  these  institutions  must  have  their  first  priority  as  the  world's  people, 
their  welfare,  their  civil  rights,  not  global  capital. 

We  can  only  do  these  things  together.  We  can  only  shape  a  fairer  world  through 
imion  power  on  a  global  scale.  John,  the  strength  of  the  intemational  representation 
here  at  your  convention  is  due  to  the  respect  that  we  hold  for  your  movement  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  leadership  and  support  you  provide  for  aU  of  us. 

In  Australia,  etemal  solidarity  is  traditionally  sealed  over  a  good  bottle  of  Australian 
red,  and  John,  I  have  the  requisite  symbol  for  you.  All  strength  to  the  arm  of  the  many 
great  unions  here  today  and  your  great  labor  movement.  SoUdarity.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Sharan.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us  today. 
We  would  like  to  present  you  with  a  symbol  of  our  thanks  and  affection.  (Applause) 

GEORGE  MEANY-LANE  KIRKLAND  2001  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AWARD 

SWEENEY:  Every  year,  the  AFL-CIO  convention  recognizes  an  individual  or  group 
we  feel  has  performed  extraordinary  service  in  the  area  of  himian  rights.  Last  year,  the 
George  Meany-Lane  Kirkland  Human  Rights  Award  was  given  to  Luis  Garzon  of 
CUT/Colombia  on  behalf  of  the  Colombian  workers  struggling  for  their  rights.  This  year, 
we  honor  a  fighter  for  workers'  rights  in  one  of  the  most  hostile  countries  on  Earth, 
Burma,  home  of  child  labor,  forced  labor  and  violent  repression. 

Maung  Maung  was  president  of  the  All  Burma  Mining  Union  and  active  in  the 
People's  Movement  for  Democracy  in  1988  when  the  military  rose  up  in  a  coup  and  shot 
5,000  people  in  the  sfreets.  His  union  activity  cost  him  his  job,  and  he  fled  to  the  Thai- 
Burma  border  with  military  intelligence  imits  in  pursuit. 

But  his  work  did  not  end.  Maung  Maung  formed  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
Burma,  in  1991,  and  as  general  secretary,  continues  fighting  for  the  rights  of  workers  and 
the  success  of  free  trade  unions.  I'd  like  to  show  you  a  video  that  will  help  you  know  this 
courageous  man  a  little  better. 

..At  this  time,  a  video  reflecting  the  life  of  Maung  Maung  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

SWEENEY:  Please  welcome  Brother  Maung  Maung.  (Applause) 

I'd  like  the  chair  of  our  Intemational  Affairs  Committee  and  the  vice  chair.  Brothers 

Morty  Bahr  and  Bill  Lucy,  to  join  us  here  in  this  presentation. 

It's  my  honor  to  award  the  George  Meany-Lane  Kirkland  Human  Rights  Award  for 

2001  to  Maung  Maung,  a  courageous  trade  imionist.  (Applause) 
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MAUNG  MAUNG,  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  Burma 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  President  Sweeney,  for  those  kind  words.  On 
behalf  of  all  my  courageous  brothers  and  sisters  struggling  against  dictatorship,  against 
oppression  of  tiiie  mind  and  soul,  against  those  who  would  deny  anyone  anywhere  the 
freedom  to  speak,  to  associate,  to  honor  dignified  living,  to  live  an  honorable  retirement, 
I  gratefully  accept  this  wonderful  honor. 

And  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  Burma,  and  the  Burma  Institute 
for  Democratic  Development,  President  Sweeney,  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  and  Vice 
President  Chavez-Thompson,  I  bring  you  fraternal  greetings  and  the  deepest  expression 
of  solidarity. 

For  what  you  do  every  day,  for  how  you  have  responded  during  America's  own  crisis, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families,  friends  and  co-workers  of  the  victims  who  lost  their 
lives  on  September  the  11th,  just  as  1  respect — our  admiration  goes  to  those  firefighters, 
those  policemen,  iron  workers,  health  care  workers  who  should  all  be  awarded  a  medal, 
the  compassion,  the  heroism  that  ordinary  working  people  bring  to  the  task  every  day. 
We  really  admire  them  and  respect  them. 

And  also  1  would  Me  to  give  my  regards  and  respect  to  aU  the  affiliates  that  have 
helped  us  along  the  way.  I  would  like  to  give  thanks  to  the  Bricklayers  Union,  who  have 
given  us  space  since  '94;  the  AFT,  the  SEIU  and  aU  the  members  that  have  helped  us. 
Some  of  you  members  here  may  not  know  that,  but  through  this  affiliation,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  helped  us  a  lot  and  it  has  meant  a  lot,  and  we  hope  that  with  this  encouragement  we 
will  be  able  to  bring  a  democratic  system  and  independent  trade  unions  to  Burma.  Thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Brother  Maung  Maung. 

We're  always  honored  by  the  participation  of  our  trade  union  sisters  and  brothers 
from  around  the  world  at  AFL-CIO  conventions.  But  almost  no  words  can  express  the 
enormous  appreciation  that  aU  the  delegates  to  this  convention  and  all  of  America's 
working  families  have  felt  from  the  outpouring  of  generosity  and  support  from  our 
international  tiade  union  colleagues  following  the  September  1 1  terrorist  attacks. 

Within  hours  of  the  attacks  on  our  coimtry,  hundreds  of  faxes  and  letters  came  pour- 
ing into  our  offices,  letters  from  officers  and  leaders  of  aU  the  tiade  unions  of  the  ICFTU, 
but  also  handwritten  notes  from  individual  workers  who  wanted  to  express  their  condo- 
lences and  to  offer  help. 

In  the  foUowing  days,  we  all  came  to  realize  that  citizens  from  more  than  80  coun- 
tries lost  loved  ones  and  tiade  union  members.  Amazingly,  we  were  able  to  locate  and 
share  news  of  sxirvivors  with  colleagues  calling  from  all  continents.  But  tiagically  we  had 
to  confirm  the  losses  as  well.  We  shared  our  sorrow,  but  we  share  much  more  as  well. 

Because  we  share  the  values  of  honoring  work  and  workers,  we  share  a  commitment 
to  workers  everywhere,  and  we  share  common  goals  for  protecting  workers'  rights  and 
improving  the  lives  of  working  families  everywhere. 

As  we  move  forward  today  to  recommit  ourselves  to  build  a  stionger  and  more  effec- 
tive international  tiade  union  movement,  we  pause  to  understand  with  new  meaning 
from  our  hearts  the  stiength  we  have  drawn  from  our  family,  this  family  of  global  lonions 
aroimd  the  world. 

Brothers  and  sisters  who  have  tiaveled  so  far  to  be  with  us  today,  please  stand  and  let 
us  aU  thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

The  American  tiade  union  movement  wiU  never  forget  your  solidarity  and  your 
kindness,  and  we  will  be  there  for  you.  That  is  our  commitment.  That  is  our  promise.  If  s 
wonderful  to  have  such  great  participation;  90  guests  from  37  countries,  including  the 
leadership  of  14  international  tiade  union  bodies  and  representatives  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions;  ORIT,  the  Inter-American  Regional  Organization  of 
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Workers,  where  linda  Chavez-Thompson  is  president;  the  international  trade  secretariats; 
the  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  to  the  OECD;  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  European  Trade  Union  Confederation.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  and 
we  are  honored. 

Joining  us  today  from  the  ICFTU,  we  are  exttemely  honored  to  have  two  great  lead- 
ers, General  Secretary  BUI  Jordan  and  President  Fackson  Shamenda. 

Brother  Jordan  recently  annoimced  his  retirement  as  general  secretary.  And  while  we 
welcome  his  successor,  Guy  Ryder,  we  certainly  will  miss  the  leadership  Bill  Jordan  has 
provided  in  his  crudal  role  since  1995. 

1  am  grateful  and,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  know  you  are  as  well.  Let's  show  our  appreci- 
ation with  a  roxmd  of  applause.  (Standing  ovation) 

We  wanted  to  make  a  presentation  to  Brother  Bill  Jordan,  and  I'd  just  like  to  ask  Bill 
to  say  a  few  words.  (Applause) 

Well,  BUI,  we  found  your  presentation.  I'm  really  pleased  to  introduce  first  to  you  a 
very  good  friend  and  a  man  who  worked  closely  initiaUy  with  Lane  Kirkland.  He  and  I 
have  worked  very  closely  over  the  past  six  years.  He's  a  great  teade  unionist  and  wonder- 
ful human  being,  and  he's  here  with  his  wife,  Jean,  and  I  thirUi  she  may  be  in  the  back  of 
the  haU  there.  Now  he  is  retiring,  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  delegates  hear  a  few 
words  from  Brother  BiU  Jordan.  (Applause) 

BILL  JORDAN,  General  Secretary, 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

TharUc  you,  John,  and  thank  you  brothers  and  sisters.  I  want  to  thank  John  and  you 
all  for  the  personal  support  that  I've  had  since  I  took  this  job  back  in  '95,  steadfast  sup- 
port— ^whenever  I  needed  it,  it  was  always  there — and  support  for  the  organization,  mas- 
sive support  for  what  the  ICFTU  has  tried  to  do. 

I'm  on  the  way  out  now,  but  the  ICFTU,  as  you  just  heard,  is  blessed  with  a  new  gen- 
eration of  leaders  whose  problems  are  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  ones  that  I  and  the 
present  leadership  faced. 

Could  I,  before  I  mention  those  problems,  express  on  behalf  of  the  157  mUlion  ttade 
imion  members,  who  are  part  of  the  ICFTU  and  the  wider  global  unions,  our  sympathy 
and  soUdarity  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  with  the  people  of  America  for  the  tiagic  events  and 
losses  that  took  place  on  September  the  11th.  You  know  and  you've  heard  John  say  that 
our  resolution,  our  determination  to  stand  with  them  as  individuals  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion against  the  forces  of  terrorism  has  no  gaps  in  that  force.  And  the  reason  is  simple. 
Every  ttade  unionist,  every  worker  knows  that  if  you  have  to  murder  innocent  men  and 
women  to  have  your  cause  listened  to,  you  have  no  cause.  (Applause) 

CoUeagues,  as  your  convention  has  shown,  there  are  other  problems  that  the  world 
faces  in  addition  to  terrorism,  and  it's  generally  the  condition  of  working  people  in  the 
face  of  globalization.  The  international  ttade  union  movement  conducted  what  it  called  a 
mUlennium  review  to  see  how  the  world's  ttade  union  movement  was  going  to  chaUenge 
and  change  the  colossal  and  corrosive  forces  that  were  driving  globalization.  WeU,  in  that 
examination,  many  new  ideas,  new  sttategies  emerged.  Two  of  those  have  already  shown 
powerful  potential,  even  in  their  infancy. 

Global  unions.  You  heard  John  mention  that  name.  That  name  wUl  harmonize  and 
project  the  work  of  aU  the  elements  of  the  intemational  ttade  imion  movement  wherever 
their  fight  for  social  justice  occurs.  And  that  same  name  one  day  must  embrace  aU  the 
coUective  action  of  the  whole  ttade  union  movement.  That  has  to  happen  if  we're  going 
to  change  the  disasttous  course  that  globalization  has  taken. 

CoUeagues,  you  know  the  talk,  however  penettating  our  arguments,  is  not  working. 
Another  idea  that  saw  the  Ught  of  day  in  the  miUermium  debate  was  the  idea  of  a  global 
day  of  action.  And  we  managed,  even  with  a  ridiculously  short  campaign  and  even  with 
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the  disastrous  events  of  September  11th  in  the  middle  of  that  campaign,  we  managed  to 
turn  out  major  demonstrations  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Well,  it  wasn't  perfect,  but  we 
glimpsed  its  potential.  If  we  are  going  to  change  the  course  of  history,  we  have  to  develop 
those  two  ideas  to  fulfill  the  promise  they  show. 

Your  trade  representative,  together  with  others,  political  leaders  from  developed  and 
the  developing  world,  recently  in  Qatar  gave  the  go-ahead  for  the  intensification  and 
acceleration  of  a  free-market-driven  mobilization. 

And  the  same  forces  whose  interests  were  served  by  that  decision  will  now  try  to 
make  sure  that  no  coimtries,  not  even  the  U.S.A.,  will  be  allowed  to  legislate  for  corrective 
or  protective  measures.  And  we're  hoping,  along  with  you,  that  the  one  major  measure  in 
Fast  Track  gets  through  today.  But  whatever  happened  in  Qatar,  global  unions  are  going 
to  fight  back,  just  as  you're  fighting  back  here. 

You  have  just  heard  about  Burma.  Well,  we're  fighting  on  that  front  as  well.  We  have 
to,  as  a  movement,  put  muscle  behind  the  ILO's  condemnation  of  the  military  regime. 
And  how  do  we  do  that?  We  do  it  by  the  trade  union  movement,  driving  out  the  multi- 
nationals who  are  propping  up  the  military  regime  in  Burma.  There  are  250  companies, 
and  we  must  drive  them  out  of  that  country.  (Applause) 

But  globalization,  seemingly  set  on  an  unchangeable  course.  But,  you  know,  it's  not 
unchangeable.  And  in  the  all-too-short  time  we  have  before  the  next  WTO  meeting, 
which  will  be  meeting  to  further  entiench  the  interests  of  Big  Business,  we  have  to  do 
something.  In  two  years'  time  we  must  be  ready  to  take  those  companies  and  the  govern- 
ments that  support  them,  take  them  on,  stop  the  drift  of  a  world — towards  a  world  that 
does  not  share  the  interests  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Colleagues,  ask  yourselves,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  157  million  tiade  imionists 
involved  in  a  global  day  of  action  in  two  years'  time  when  that  World  Trade  Organization 
meets?  (Applause) 

Even  one  hour's  stoppage  at  the  workplace  in  all  the  countries  around  the  world 
would  challenge  the  philosophy  that  has  no  room  for  the  consideration  of  poverty, 
unemployment  and  insecurity  for  workers  and  their  families.  It  would  have  a  devastating 
impact. 

The  outcome  of  the  last  WTO  meeting  told  the  tiade  union  movement — ^it  sent  us  a 
strong  message  that  the  time  for  talking  is  over.  For  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  rest  of  global 
unions  around  this  world,  if  we're  going  to  have  a  fair  and  a  just  world,  decent  work  in  a 
decent  world  of  work,  we're  going  to  have  to  fight  for  it. 

And  if  I  know  your  traditions,  and  if  I  know  the  traditions  of  the  trade  xmion  move- 
ment of  this  world,  we're  going  to  make  a  fight  of  it  and  we  are  going  to  have  the  world 
we  want.  Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Jordan.  I'm  pleased  to  present  this  gift 
and  thanks  for  your  years  of  work  for  the  world's  trade  union  movement.  (Applause) 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  warmly  welcome  the  president  of  the  ICFTU,  Fackson 
Shamenda.  He  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  confederation  in  April  of  last  year. 
Brother  Shamenda  is  the  first  African  to  serve  as  ICFTU  president,  coming  to  the  position 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Zambian  Congress  of  Trade  Unions.  Brother  Shamenda. 
(Applause) 

FACKSON  SHAMENDA,  President,  ICFTU 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  President  and  my  good  friend  John 
Sweeney,  the  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO,  international  and  local  guests,  fellow  workers 
and  friends:  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  the  fraternal  greetings  of  the  ICFTU  to  the 
24th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  bring  to  this  convention  a  message 
of  solidarity  and  support  from  working  people  the  world  over.  One  hundred  fifty-seven 
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million  trade  unionists  express  their  love  and  support  to  you. 

I  would  like  to  thank  John  and  his  leadership  for  the  support  that  they  gave  me  dur- 
ing the  last  elections,  which  saw  me  being  elected  as  president  of  this  very  big  organiza- 
tion. I  also  thank  him  for  your  support  and  guidance  during  my  tenure  of  office.  I  wovild 
also  like  to  thank  yovir  leadership  and  you,  the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO,  for  your  contin- 
uing commitment  and  contributions  in  helping  build  even  greater  intemational  trade 
union  solidarity  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed  as  never  before. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  those  of  you,  the  leaders  who  have  been  re-elected 
and  those  who  were  elected.  Your  election  and  your  re-election  is  a  sign  that  you  have 
served  your  members  well.  1  pay  tribute  also  to  those  who  have  decided  to  retire.  As 
Shakespeare  said  at  one  time,  "The  world  is  like  a  stage.  We  all  play  our  part  and  leave  the 
stage,  and  other  people  continue."  So  has  BiU. 

John,  I  remember  when  we  were  at  our  last  executive  committee,  Bill  reported  how 
after  the  11th  of  September,  your  offices  were  evacuated.  Then  BiU  telephoned  the  office, 
and  the  only  receptionist  and  the  only  person  who  was  in  the  office  was  John  to  answer 
the  telephones  and  assure  the  outside  world  that  everything  was  okay.  It  is  very  rare 
courage.  Usually  in  a  lot  of  places,  it  is  the  leaders  who  go  into  hiding  first.  (Applause) 

Friends,  we  are  a  global  union  family.  Hurt  one,  and  you  have  hurt  all  of  us.  Before  I 
proceed,  let  me  touch  on  the  issue  which  has  preoccupied  all  mankind  for  the  past  few 
months,  this  wicked  terrorism  attack  of  11th  September  was  felt  throughout  the  global 
family.  We  expressed  our  outrage.  We  expressed  our  condolences.  Unions  around  the 
world  put  down  their  tools  to  stand  in  silence  in  memory  of  those  who  were  lost  that 
day.  We  expressed  oxir  support  then.  We  repeat  it  today. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  victims  were  ordinary  workers,  working  people,  union 
people  cut  down,  victims  of  fanatics.  Once  again,  friends,  one  would  ask,  who  died?  Who 
were  the  firemen?  They  were  workers.  Who  were  the  policemen?  They  were  workers. 
Who  were  the  rescuers?  They  were  the  workers.  Who  is  rebuilding  New  York  today?  They 
are  the  workers. 

Sadly,  who  have  lost  the  jobs?  It  is  the  workers.  Who  have  lost  their  benefits?  It  is  the 
workers.  Friends,  let  us  unite  and  work  together.  The  road  is  love.  We  have  suffered 
enough.  We  send  a  message  of  love  and  support  to  families.  We  send  a  message  of  admi- 
ration to  the  heroes  and  heroines  during  this  tragedy  who  were  the  firefighters,  police 
officers  and  rescue  workers,  espedaUy  those  who  lost  their  lives  trying  to  save  the  lives  of 
others.  Your  bravery  inspires  us. 

Terrorism  must  be  limited.  The  terrorists  must  be  brought  to  justice,  their  networks 
shut  down.  No  safe  havens  for  their  friends  or  their  people.  We  in  Africa  know  all  too 
well  the  horror  of  terrorist  violence.  The  bombings  in  Nairobi  and  Dar  Es  Salaam  just  over 
three  years  ago  killed  thousands.  Again,  most  of  them  were  workers.  Until  terrorism  is 
defeated,  we  are  all  not  safe  in  our  homes  wherever  we  go  and  whatever  we  do. 

Friends,  there  is  a  coalition  against  terrorism.  We  hope  that  peace  and  a  new  demo- 
cratic process  can  be  agreed  in  Afghanistan  to  rebuild  a  nation  where  men  and  women 
can  walk  fi-ee  with  human  rights.  We  hope  for  people  in  the  Middle  East.  We  hope  for 
peace  in  every  comer  of  the  world  where  there  is  tenor.  We  hope  for  global  coalition 
against  poverty. 

Friends,  I  know  some  of  you  may  not  be  Christians.  I  would  say  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims of  September  11th  should  be  likened  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  should  be  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  from  terrorism. 

Friends,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  I  am  an  African.  With  your  agreement  this  week 
in  Las  Vegas,  I  am  an  African  American.  (Applause) 

I  was  bom  in  Zambia  in  a  town  called  Mumwa,  140  kilometers  from  Lusaka,  the 
capital  of  my  country.  I  had  five  brothers  and  sisters,  two  sisters  and  three  brothers.  My 
father  worked  the  land  as  a  peasant  farmer.  We  grew  com.  We  would  work  or  cycle  with 
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my  fatha:  to  the  market  for  some  20  miles  and  sometimes  a  hundred  miles.  like  some  of 
you  in  California,  we  had  no  electricity.  (Applause) 

A  village  weU  was  our  source  of  water.  Even  now,  my  brother  and  mother  who  live 
in  this  small  village,  they  have  no  electricity  and  running  water  at  all.  EKiring  my  child- 
hood, my  nation  was  a  colony  of  the  British,  like  yours,  which  was  under  the  British  for 
over  200  years.  1  remember  the  day  of  our  independence  when  the  Zambian  flag  replaced 
the  Union  Jack.  We  struggled  for  independence  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  demoaacy  and 
freedom. 

We  were  inspired  by  the  dreams  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  these  words  which  were 
written  in  the  Birmingham  jail  in  Alabama,  and  I  quote:  "Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat 
to  justice  everywhere." 

As  an  adiilt,  1  became  a  trade  union  man,  an  African  union  man,  and  now  an  inter- 
national tiade  union  man.  My  experience  as  a  trade  union  leader  was  full  of  sacrifice, 
struggle  and  fights.  We  fought  side  by  side  with  the  nationalists  for  our  independence. 

During  many  days  we  organized  strikes,  demonstiations  and  the  like.  We  thought 
after  our  independence  we  were  going  to  relax.  Unfortimately,  tiade  imion  work  is  always 
a  struggle.  Sometimes  we  become  victims  of  institutions  which  we  help  to  create. 

Friends,  now  we  fight  for  working  people  in  all  nations  and  continents.  We  fought 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The  people  of  Africa,  together  with  the  people  of  the  U.S.A., 
we  took  risks.  We  got  the  message  through  to  the  South  African  people  to  organize  and 
mobilize.  They  did  both.  And  today,  they  are  a  free  people.  (Applause) 

Friends,  we  Africans  fought  to  be  able  to  put  a  ctoss  on  a  ballot  paper  for  a  candidate 
of  our  choice.  Can  1  suggest,  particiolarly  to  aU  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  Florida,  that  for 
the  next  elections,  why  not  employ  this  method,  a  cross  on  a  piece  of  paper.  We  were  all 
confused  about  the  debate  on  the  cards  and  dimples.  We  thought  the  role  of  yoxir 
Supreme  Court  might  also  put  wrong  thoughts  in  some  of  our  political  leaders.  I  have  to 
say  that.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  Al  Gore  won  the  vote  and  yet  lost  the  election. 
(Applause) 

Friends,  today  Africa  is  gripped  by  poverty— you'll  excuse  me  if  I  speak  like  an 
African,  as  against  the  background  that  I  am  the  president  for  the  World  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  but  1  would  like  to  bring  the  experience  to  this  con- 
vention of  the  African  continent. 

Today,  friends,  Africa  is  gripped  by  poverty,  colonized  by  powerful  multinationals 
and  forgotten  by  the  global  community.  One-thfrd  of  the  African  population  has  a  life 
expectancy  of  less  than  30  years,  while  half  of  the  population  lives  on  less  than  one  dol- 
lar per  day. 

The  living  conditions  of  thousands  of  people  are  confronted  with  problems  of 
himger,  disease,  abject  poverty  and  unemployment  and  lack  of  job  security.  In  short,  the 
majority  lives  without  the  minimum  of  basic  needs  and  services  such  as  food  and  nutri- 
tion, shelter,  safe  drinking  water,  clothing,  education,  medical  care  and  social  protection. 

Sitting  in  this  convention  and  listening  to  the  problems  that  you  are  facing  reminds 
me  of  an  English  saying  which  says:  "1  used  to  cry  when  I  had  no  shoes  till  I  saw  some- 
body with  no  feet." 

Friends,  about  1.5  billion  people,  the  majority  of  whom  lives  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  have  to  share  1.1  percent  of  the  world's  wealth.  Twenty  percent  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  the  vast  majority  who  live  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  share  80  per- 
cent of  that  wealth.  Even  then  the  wealth  of  the  north  is  not  shared  equitably. 

At  the  same  time  the  gap  between  developed  and  the  developing  countries  is  grow- 
ing wider  and  wider,  there  is  deterioration  of  terms  of  tiade.  The  current  globalization 
processes,  given  the  existing  scenario,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  exclusion  and  marginal- 
ization  of  developing  countries,  particularly  those  on  the  African  continent. 

Although  theories  of  neo-colonialism,  neo-liberalism  continue  to  deny  the  linkage 
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between  this  reality  and  those  choices  that  they  prescribe,  it  is  clear  that  debate  on  trade 
union  strategy  and  the  proposals  that  result  from  this  debate  cannot  be  delinked  from 
the  context  of  international  relations  and  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  world. 

I  like  the  AFL-CIO  website  on  executive  pay.  I  noted  that  an  average  pay  and  benefits 
for  a  chief  executive  officer  of  a  corporation  in  the  year  2000  was  $20  million.  So  in  that 
case,  for  some  Americans  the  American  dream  has  come  true. 

Corporate  greed  ignored  hviman  needs.  One-half  of  mankind  survives  on  two  dollars 
a  day.  In  Africa,  one  salary  is  to  feed  50  mouths.  Now  I  do  not  know  how  big  the  families 
of  the  American  CEOs  are,  but  in  Africa,  $20  million  would  feed  10,000  families.  That 
same  CEO  is  the  one  saying  they  have  to  protect  their  patents  to  medicines,  and  so  they 
charge  a  high  price  the  African  victims  of  AIDS  cannot  afford.  Friends,  this  is  a  corporate 
manslaughter. 

Friends,  millions  are  dying  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  from  HIV  infections.  Thirty-six 
million  people  are  infected  with  HIV/AIDS  in  the  world,  25  million  of  these  are  Africans. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  affordable  medicines. 

We  have  now  changed  WTO  rules  to  achieve  these.  And  I  pay  tribute  and  thank  the 
AFL-CIO  for  joining  our  fight  to  eventually  put  medicine  in  the  mouths  of  the  poorest 
and  the  weakest. 

We  want  to  shake  and  wake  the  world  of  the  fact  that  globalization  is  not  working 
for  people  and  their  families.  The  policies  of  the  World  Bank,  the  Intemational  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Trade  Organization  have  all  underpinned  the  cunent  globalization 
process. 

During  the  WTO  meeting  in  Seattle  two  years  ago,  I  marched  with  you.  I  can  remem- 
ber some  of  you  were  there.  I  was  tear-gassed  with  you  together  in  Seattle.  It  was  inspiring 
to  see  many  trade  union  participants  from  other  countries  demonstrating  with  you  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Sweeney  for  global  economic  and  sodal  justice. 

I  pay  tribute  to  all  of  you.  Your  leadership,  friends,  continues  to  be  respected  and 
appreciated  throughout  the  intemational  trade  union  movement  world  over.  Together  in 
the  family  of  global  unions,  we  will  work  to  reshape  the  process  of  globalization  to 
empower  workers  and  their  families  everywhere  throughout  our  trade  unions  to  secure 
democracy,  development,  equality,  security  and  decent  work  for  all.  My  friends,  we  have 
globalized  union  action. 

Doha  has  cooked  a  new  deal  at  the  negotiating  table  with  no  seat  for  the  labor 
movement.  I  say  shame  on  the  WTO  for  locking  us  out.  A  trade  deal  where  there  is  no 
process  on  linking  trade  and  labor  standards.  I  say  shame  on  the  WTO  that  cannot  marry 
trade  agreements  with  the  right  to  organize,  the  right  to  negotiate,  the  right  for  women 
to  be  free  of  discrimination,  for  children  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  child  labor. 

I  am  learning  about  NAFTA  and  its  big  brother,  FTAA,  another  deal  hatched  in  seaecy. 
Sorry,  Mr.  Bush,  I  used  to  walk  to  the  market,  so  please  no  Fast  Track.  (Laughter  and 
applause) 

I  also  Uke  your  call  down  for  the  debt.  Do  you  know  that  my  nation  spends  more  on 
repaying  debts  to  bankers,  governments,  IMF  and  the  World  Barik  than  we  do  on  schools, 
health  and  welfare?  The  bankers  have  taken  our  safety  net  away.  We  want  it  back.  You 
can  help  by  demanding  louder  down  for  the  debt. 

Friends,  we  have  a  formidable  corporate  force.  We  all  have  to  struggle  for  our  rights, 
but  the  U.S.  business  community  is  top  of  the  union-busting  league.  Has  anyone  told 
them  that  this  is  a  new  century?  You  see,  for  me  there  is  a  deep  irony  at  work.  It  bothers 
me;  it  perplexes  me.  Your  business  community  demands  the  freedom  to  trade,  the  free- 
dom to  exploit  global  markets,  the  freedom  to  establish  where  they  want  but  at  home 
they  deny  their  workers  the  right  to  organize.  What  a  shame.  (Applause) 

My  simple  and  humble  message  to  them  is:  Let  your  workers  decide.  TeU  the  imion- 
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busters  to  take  a  long  walk.  We  demand  that  all  business  everywhere  respect  the  right  to 
organize. 

The  global  unions  want  to  globalize  union  organization.  If  companies  span  the 
globe,  then  so  will  our  organizing  campaigns.  (Applause) 

To  my  friends  at  the  UFCW,  we  are  tracking  down  Wal-Mart.  Wherever  they  open 
anywhere  in  the  world,  the  global  unions  are  waiting.  (Applause) 

We  want  global  rules  of  the  game  that  oblige  companies  to  respect  the  right  to 
organize.  If  not,  we'll  chase  them,  expose  them,  tell  their  shareholders,  tell  the  pension 
funds,  tell  consumers  that  this  is  a  company  you  cannot  trust,  should  not  do  business 
with,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  a  fair  deal  for  their  most  vulnerable  asset,  that  is  the 
working  people. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  history  of  stmggle  for  equal  rights  and  dvil  rights  and 
now  for  the  rights  of  migrant  workers  here  in  the  United  States.  Around  the  world  it  is 
reported  that  there  are  more  than  200  million  migrant  workers.  We  think  that  is  an 
imderestimate.  These  workers  are  subject  to  the  most  terrible  exploitation  at  the  place  of 
work. 

We  welcome  your  movement's  call  for  an  amnesty  to  the  so-called  vmdocumented 
workers  and  we  condemn  those  who  traffic  in  men,  women  and  children.  (Applause) 

What  started  as  a  local  crusade  should  now  become  a  global  cmsade,  which  places 
the  human  rights  of  migrant  workers  in  first,  not  last  place.  (Applause) 

It  is  a  sad  observation  on  our  times  that  you  can  get  over  a  hundred  nations  to  sign 
up  for  a  trade  deal,  but  you  can  count  on  two  hands  the  governments  prepared  to  ratify 
the  global  convention  to  protect  the  rights  of  migrants. 

In  conclusion,  my  many  thanks  for  giving  me  this  opportimity  to  address  you  on 
behalf  of  the  ICFTU.  This  meeting  in  Las  Vegas  is  historical.  I've  been  told,  and  I  under- 
stand. Las  Vegas  used  to  be  a  desert  and  it  was  transformed  to  be  the  fastest-growing  dty, 
which  it  is.  And  who  did  that?  It  is  the  workers.  And  I  think  imited  together  we  can 
equally  tend  the  events  and  the  happenings  of  the  world. 

Friends,  in  January  we'll  have  a  new  general  secretary,  Guy  Ryder,  and  I  know  that 
he's  looking  forward  to  working  with  you.  I  pay  tribute  to  our  outgoing  brilliant  secretary. 
Bill  Jordan,  who  cannot  continue  due  to  poor  health  resulting  from  the  long  hours  of  fly- 
ing while  he  was  doing  trade  imion  work. 

He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  think  he  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
Listening  to  him,  you  will  have,  no  doubt,  concluded  his  militancy  and  we  had  a  ttade 
union  leader  among  us. 

Bill,  I  wish  you  well.  There  is  no  better  place  to  wish  you  a  fairer  farewell  than  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Friends,  we  are  developing  a  new  approach  to  international  work  under  the  banner 
of  global  unions  in  a  global  economy.  We  need  the  global  unions  to  take  a  stiong  mes- 
sage to  governments  and  employers  everywhere.  Our  millennium  debate,  again  initiated 
by  Bill  at  the  international  level,  is  emerged  with  new  ideas  and  actions.  We  require  the 
solidarity  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  ICFTU  and  the  active  involvement  of  all  the  federation 
in  their  respective  global  unions. 

Long  live  AFL-CIO.  Long  live  global  unions.  Long  live  global  solidarity.  God  bless 
America.  I  thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Shamenda.  We'd  like  to  present  you 
with  a  gift,  which  is  a  symbol  of  our  friendship  and  our  solidarity,  and  we're  just  delighted 
that  you  were  here  with  us  today.  (Applause) 

The  unions  of  the  world  are  united  in  new  and  powerful  ways,  as  we  wUl  hear  in  our 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Global  Economy.  I'd  like  to  have  commit- 
tee chair  Morty  Bahr  begin  this  report. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMriTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

VICE  PRESroENT  MORTON  BABCR,  Communicatioiis  Workers  of 
America:  Thank  you,  President  Sweeney. 

The  tragic  events  of  September  11th  and  their  aftermath  vividly  illustrates  how  tightly 
the  world's  economies  and  tmions  are  linked.  As  President  Sweeney  reminded  us,  after 
the  terrorist  attacks  on  America's  workers,  outpourings  of  condolence  came  from  unions 
everywhere.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  aaoss  the  world  sought  to  console  us.  And  when 
America's  softening  economy  plunged  after  September  11th,  economies  aaoss  the  world 
were  affected. 

But  we  need  more  than  an  economic  stimulvis  designed  to  make  rich  companies 
richer.  We  need  a  plan  for  global  economic  reshaping  that  puts  working  families  first. 

This  is  the  subject  of  Resolution  3,  "Global  Fairness."  I'd  Uke  to  ask  the  secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Global  Economy,  Bmce  Raynor,  to  lead  that  discussion 
on  that  resolution.  Bmce. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3     Global  Fairness 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BRUCE  RAYNOR,  UNITE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  aU,  this  issue,  while  late  in  the  agenda,  has  sort  of  been  an  underlying  theme 
of  this  entire  convention.  So  while  if  s  late,  it's  last,  if  s  certainly  not  least. 

Let  me  on  a  personal  note  thank  all  the  delegates  who  believe,  like  the  delegates 
from  my  union  believe,  that  when  you  come  to  a  convention  to  do  the  work  of 
America's  business,  you  stay  through  that  convention,  you  stay  in  the  haU  and  you  do 
the  business  of  that  convention.  (Applause) 

You've  heard  Leo  Gerard,  the  president  of  the  Steelworkers  union,  eloquentiy  and 
passionately  speak  to  this  convention  about  the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Steelworkers  and  the  communities  they  live  in  across  America.  You  have  heard  other 
industrial  union  leaders  talk  about  the  disappearance  of  jobs. 

In  my  own  union,  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industry,  we've  seen  in  the  last  seven 
years  the  loss  of  661,000  American  jobs,  American  industrial  jobs.  That's  every  single  day 
in  the  last  seven  years,  we  lost  270  apparel  and  textile  jobs.  Thaf  s  a  statistic.  Go  to  south- 
em  towns  where  textile  mills  have  shut  dovm.  Go  and  see  Latino  apparel  workers  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  put  out  of  work.  And  Asian  and  Latino  apparel  workers  in  New  York 
put  out  of  work. 

The  shame  of  this  job  loss  and  the  job  loss  of  industrial  jobs  across  America  is  that 
this  job  loss  has  not  benefited  the  countries  and  the  people  that  live  in  those  countries 
where  those  jobs  go.  What  we  have  seen  is  a  shameful  and  disgraceful  aeation  of  world- 
wide inequality.  The  rich  have  gotten  fabulously  wealthy. 

We  have  seen  corporations,  and  the  individuals  that  own  those  corporations,  gather 
wealth  thaf  s  not  been  seen  since  the  pharaohs  of  ancient  Egypt.  Of  the  hundred  largest 
entities  in  this  world,  51  of  them  are  corporations,  49  of  them  are  countries.  The  200  rich- 
est people  in  the  world  have  as  much  wealth  as  the  poorest  2  billion  people  in  the  world. 
The  richest  200  have  the  same  wealth  as  the  poorest  2  billion.  Thaf  s  a  disgrace.  Thaf  s  a 
violation  of  every  principle  that  any  of  the  religions  of  the  world  believe  in.  (Applause) 

We've  seen  the  rise  of  behemoths,  Wal-Mart,  that  giant  five-and-dime.  Wal-Mart  is  a 
corporation,  now  not  an  American  corporation,  a  worldwide  corporation.  They're  the 
largest  retailer  in  Canada.  Wal-Mart  is  larger  than  the  country  of  Greece.  Every  man, 
woman,  child,  every  business,  you  add  it  altogether,  and  Wal-Mart  is  larger  than  the 
country  of  Greece. 

GE,  one  of  the  criminal  corporations  in  America,  is  larger  than  the  entire  covintry 
and  the  population  of  Colombia;  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  our  soldiers  gave  their 
lives  to  free  50  years  ago. 
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Jack  Weldi,  the  chairman  of  GE,  who  has  written  a  book — ^which  I  hope  no  one 
buys.  If  you  have  to  read  it,  steal  it.  Jack  Welch  said  that  the  ideal  factory  would  be  con- 
structed on  a  barge  so  it  could  be  moved  from  coimtry  to  country  as  labor  standards  and 
conditions  change. 

Jack  Welch  has  made  a  fortune  shutting  down  jobs  all  across  America  and  moving 
them  to  the  Third  World  to  exploit  workers.  If  you  want  to  see  the  work  of  Jack  Welch, 
go  visit  Schenectady,  New  York,  see  the  boarded-up  businesses,  the  drug  trade  that  Jack 
Welch  left  behind. 

But,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  labor  movement  needs  to  do  more  than  complain 
about  these  issues,  we  have  to  have  a  positive  response.  We  cannot  stop  globalization, 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  try.  But  we  can  contiol  its  effect  on 
human  beings.  Globalization  now  is  being  totally  run  by  corporations.  And,  brothers  and 
sisters,  we  have  to  resolve  to  take  the  contiol  of  globalization  away  from  worldwide  cor- 
porations and  the  criminals  that  run  them.  (Applause) 

And  the  answer  to  dealing  with  globalization  is  the  same  answer  we  give  in  our  labor 
movement,  it's  to  fight  together  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  labor  movements 
aroimd  the  world. 

In  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  as  we  speak,  there  are  1,100  American  garment  distribu- 
tion workers  fighting  to  get  a  union  at  a  company  called  Brylane.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
those  1,100  workers  who  want  to  join  UNITE,  they  cannot  win  their  fight  against 
Brylane.  Brylane  is  owned  by  a  $24  billion  French  conglomerate,  the  largest  retailer  in 
France,  and  the  owner  of  Gucci,  that  giant  Italian  luxury  fashion  house. 

Those  workers  in  Indianapolis  cannot  win  without  their  brothers  and  sisters  from 
France  and  Italy.  And,  as  we  speak  today,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  French  trade 
vmion  movement  are  standing  with  those  Brylane  workers  to  get  them  a  imion.  That's 
what  international  solidarity  is  aU  about.  (Applause) 

We  in  the  American  labor  movement  cannot  afford  to  be  isolationists.  We  have  got 
to  work  with  tiade  imions  around  the  world.  The  people  that  were  intioduced  are  not 
guests.  They're  our  brothers  and  sisters.  They  cannot  win  without  us,  and  we  cannot  win 
without  them.  They  can't  represent  their  members  without  us.  We  can't  do  it  without 
them.  (Applause) 

When  we  launched  the  anti-sweatshop  campaign  in  the  dty  of  New  York  with  my 
good  friend  Rich  Trumka  with  demonstiations  against  retailers,  we  protested  against  the 
use  of  sweatshops  by  Ann  Taylor  and  Eddie  Bauer,  but  with  us  in  those  protests  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan,  the  Honduran,  the  Bengali  garment  workers  unions.  The 
Dominican  Republic  garment  workers  unions  joined  us  because  as  the  jobs  are  leaving 
the  United  States,  they  are  not  improving  the  lives  of  workers  around  the  world.  We  need 
to  raise  conditions  of  workers  in  our  industries  around  the  world.  Oui  anti-sweatshop 
movement  is  not  a  movement  just  for  American  workers.  If  s  a  movement  by  and  for 
garment  workers  around  the  world,  all  27  million  of  them. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we've  got  to  educate  our  members.  We've  got  to  educate  the 
public,  cind  we've  got  to  change  the  rules  of  a  global  economy.  We  have  to  work  with  our 
allies  in  the  envirormiental  movement.  Even  though  we  don't  always  agree  with  them, 
they  are  important  allies.  We've  got  to  work  with  our  allies  in  the  student  movement. 

I  addressed  a  group  of  600  student  activists  in  the  dty  of  Chicago.  Those  students 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  labor  movement,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  we  need 
them  to  be  a  part  of  our  movement.  (Applause) 

We  had  protests  against  the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Seattie,  and  they  moved 
their  meeting  to  Qatar  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  dictatorship  supported  by  the  American 
government.  They  moved  their  meeting  because  they  were  afraid  of  a  repeat  of  what  we 
did  in  Seattie,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  when  an  opponent,  when  a  corporation  opponent 
says  ouch,  then  we  know  we've  hurt  them.  They're  afraid  to  meet  in  the  public.  We've 
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got  to  force  them  to  do  their  dirty  business  in  front  of  the  world.  (Applause) 

Globalization  is  destroying  the  fabric  of  life,  not  only  in  our  country,  but  around  the 
world.  We've  got  to  fight  for  the  right  to  organize  workers  anywhere  corporations  do 
business.  We've  got  to  fight  against  forced  labor.  We  heard  the  story  about  forced  labor  in 
Burma.  We  know  about  prison  labor  in  China.  We  also  should  remind  ourselves  about 
prison  labor  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Alabama  doing  the  jobs  that  American  workers 
ought  to  be  doing.  (Applause) 

We  can  feel  sorry  for  Chinese  people  forced  to  be  subjected  to  prison  labor.  We've  got 
to  stop  it  in  our  coimtry,  as  well.  And  brothers  and  sisters,  the  American  labor  movement 
has  a  direct  self-interest  in  stamping  out  child  labor  arovmd  the  world.  Children  should 
be  in  school.  Children  should  be  niirtured.  They  shouldn't  be  working  in  factories  and  in 
jobs. 

You  know  something?  All  of  us  have  children.  I  was  touched  by  seeing  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson's  beautiful  grandchildren,  and  1  have  beautiful  children,  if  1  don't  say 
so  myself.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  walk  through  a  mall  and  see  our  members  or  one 
of  us  with  our  children.  I  have  a  12-year-old  girl  who's  beautiful,  and  if  somebody  tried  to 
take  an  opportunity  away  from  that  child,  someone  tried  to  deny  her  education,  someone 
tried  to  deny  her  happiness,  1  wouldn't  sign  a  petition.  I'd  knock  the  hell  out  of  them  if 
they  did  it.  We've  got  to  do  that  because  they're  doing  that  to  the  world's  children.  (Applause) 

We've  got  a  vehicle  aeated  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  solidarity  center  designed  to  create 
global  solidarity.  We  need  to  help  brothers  and  sisters  organize  workers  in  our  country, 
not  only  to  help  them,  but  to  help  ourselves  get  the  power  to  represent  the  workers  we 
now  represent.  We  need  to  help  trade  unions  around  the  world  organize  workers  to  help 
them,  yes,  but  also  to  help  ourselves. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  not  only  do  I  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution,  I  urge  imple- 
mentation and  vmderstanding  of  this  resolution.  We  cannot  afford  to  fight  corporations 
alone.  We  need  a  global  labor  movement  and  global  solidarity  to  do  it.  An  injury  to  one 
is  an  injury  to  all.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  3. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  word  to  what  Bruce  said  about  GE.  See,  as  a  result  of  our 
merger  with  the  lUE,  CWA  is  a  major  player  in  that  company.  The  EPA — ^weU,  I  should 
say  the  other  thing  that  Jack  Welch  left  behind  was  a  polluted  Hudson  River,  and  the  EPA 
has  now  ordered  a  cleanup  of  the  Hudson  River  to  have  it  dredged.  And  the  interesting 
thing  for  us  to  watch  wiU  be  as  to  who's  going  to  pay  for  it,  because  if  we  leave  it  up  to 
Jack  Welch  and  his  successors,  it  will  be  the  taxpayers  who  pay  for  the  damage  that  they 
did  to  our  envirorunent. 

What  makes  this  even  more  of  our  concern  is  that  the  reputation  of  Jack  Welch  and 
GE  has  made  them  the  role  model  for  corporate  companies  around  the  world.  And  the 
stated  policy  of  GE  as  they  say  to  us,  the  Machinists,  the  IBEW,  any  other  union  within 
the  GE  system,  is  that  wherever  we  are,  they'll  deal  with  us  fairly.  But  we  don't  believe  we 
need  a  third  party  between  us  and  our  employees,  and  thaf  s  the  classic  nonunion  com- 
pany statement. 

A  de-unionized  GE  in  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  sending  a  tremendously 
wrong  signal  around  the  world.  Just  as  Reagan's  discharge  of  the  air  traffic  controllers  sent 
a  message  into  every  American  corporate  boardroom  that  it  was  time  to  take  on  the 
unions,  a  de-imionized  GE  in  the  United  States  would  send  that  same  kind  of  message  to 
like-minded  employers  around  the  world.  And  so  we,  as  well  as  other  unions  within  GE, 
with  the  support  of  President  Sweeney,  are  making  a  unionized  GE  in  the  United  States  of 
America  a  high-priority  project  for  all  of  us.  (Applause) 

Is  there  any  discussion  on  Resolution  3? 

The  chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Leo  Gerard. 
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GERARD:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  today's  global  economy  has  faUed  America's  workers.  Todays 
global  economy  has  hollowed  out  not  only  our  industrial  base  and  our  manufacturing 
base,  but  many  parts  of  otir  public  sector.  This  global  economy  has  failed  workers,  as  we 
heard  so  eloquently  from  two  recent  speakers.  It  has  failed  workers  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Rather  than  fostering  growth  and  prosperity  as  we  were  told,  it's  fostered  misery  and 
industrial  decline  and  falling  living  standards.  The  rich  have  gotten  richer  within  coun- 
tries. And  rich  countries  have  gotten  richer,  and  poor  countries  have  gotten  poorer.  It  has, 
in  fact,  had  the  very  opposite  effect. 

In  fact,  in  the  struggle  for  the  very  rninimum,  very  minimum  of  basic  human  rights, 
trade  unionists  are  jailed,  and  in  fact,  in  far  too  many  coimtries  like  Colombia,  trade 
union  leaders  are  shot;  taken  off  buses,  tortured  and  then  maybe  shot. 

Rather  than  enriching  our  lives,  it  has  taken  the  opposite  effect.  It  has  robbed  our  cit- 
izens of  their  dignity,  robbing  working  people  around  the  world  of  any  hope  for  any 
prosperity.  It  is  robbing  countries  of  their  sovereignty  and  robbing  citizens  of  a  future 
clean  environment. 

We  often  hear  in  the  global  debate  that  this  is  a  black  and  white  choice.  If  s  a  choice 
between  isolation  and  engagement.  It's  a  choice  between  the  future  and  protectionism, 
and  1,  for  one,  as  you've  heard  me  say  the  last  few  days,  resent  their  misuse  of  language 
and  their  turning  good  words  into  bad  words.  We  all  ought  to  be  proud  that  we're  trying 
to  fight  to  protect  future  opportunities  for  the  children  as  Bruce  Raynor  so  eloquentiy 
put  it  with  his  daughter.  All  of  us  would  do  the  same,  1  would  hope. 

The  global  debate  is  not  about  whether  we're  for  a  black  or  white  engagement  or 
no  engagement.  It's  that  we're  for  an  economy,  and  that's  what  this  resolution  lays  out. 
We're  for  an  economy  that  helps  all  workers.  We're  for  trade  that  helps  all  workers. 
We're  for  an  economy  that  shares  the  wealth,  doesn't  tiansfer  the  wealth  to  the  few. 

Our  union,  as  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement,  has  been  tremendously  engaged  in 
the  fight  to  keep  America's  industrial  economy  alive  in  a  fight  to  keep  America's  public 
sector  healthy.  We've  tried  to  oppose,  and  sometimes  we've  been  successful.  Sometimes 
we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  would  like.  And  sometimes,  sisters  and  brothers, 
shame  on  us,  we've  been  neglectful. 

From  the  stieets  of  Seattie  where  we  shined  the  light  on  the  snake  and  it  sUthered 
imder  the  rocks  in  Doha,  the  Steelworkers  have  been  there,  as  have  been  almost  every 
union  of  the  AFL-CIO.  And  in  Doha,  as  Bmce  said  eloquentiy,  they  met  in  one  of  the 
most  repressive  countries  on  Earth,  where  any  form  of  dissent  is  not  tolerated.  But  the 
AFL-CIO  was  there.  Two  Steelworkers  were  there,  a  friend  of  the  congress,  my  predecessor. 
President  George  Becker. 

They  wrote  every  day,  something  I  found  tiemendously  interesting.  They  tried  every 
day  to  send  us  a  report  from  Doha.  But  you  know  what?  I  don't  imderstand  this  Intemet 
shit,  but  after  two  days,  their  computer  wouldn't  work.  Well,  1  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened, but  for  two  days  it  worked,  and  then  after,  it  just  went  kaput,  and  if  you  know  my 
buddy  George,  he's  not  a  conspiracy  theorist,  but  he  figures  someone  snuck  into  his  room 
and  did  something  to  his  computer. 

But  in  Doha,  sisters  and  brothers,  America  put  the  last  of  our  potential  legal  protec- 
tions on  the  table  for  discussion.  In  Doha,  USTR  Zoellick,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
Bush  administration,  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  tiade  laws.  He  put  our  anti-dumping 
and  coimtervailing  duties  on  the  table  for  negotiation  as  a  concession  to  gain  support  for 
a  new  roimd. 

You  can  feel  it  on  the  back  of  your  neck  that  had  they  tried  to  do  that  in  any  free 
and  democratic  country  in  the  world  where  the  citizens  of  the  worid,  trade  unionists, 
anti-poverty  groups,  dvil  rights  groups,  environmental  groups,  the  progressive  religious 
community  would  be  able  to  be  there,  they  would  have  never  gotten  away  with  that. 
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So,  as  Bruce  said,  when  they  have  to  hide  to  force  their  agenda  down  ovir  throats, 
when  they  have  to  go  to  places  and  threaten  f)eople,  when  they  have  to  hold  their 
forums  as  they  did  in  Quebec  City  behind  10-foot-high  barbed  wire  fences  where  you 
needed  three  passes  to  get  to  them,  where  they  sold  coffee  breaks,  sold  coffee  breaks,  sold 
Itmch  engagements  to  pay  for  the  event  to  the  corporations  and  the  rich. 

Canada  is  my  country  of  birth,  and  if  anybody's  ever  been  to  Quebec  City,  you 
would  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  But  when  the  tiade  ministers  met 
there  planning  for  Doha,  you  could  not  move  around  in  a  free  and  democratic  city,  in  a 
free  and  democratic  coimtry  without  having  specific  I.D.  And  if  you  lived  within  the 
walled  part  of  the  dty  where  the  meeting  was  being  conducted,  to  move  along  on  the 
street,  you  had  to  show  your  I.D. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  a  system  that  needs  to  operate  like  that  is  a  system  that  can't  be 
sustained  under  the  light  of  democratic  principles,  and  if  s  up  to  us  to  shine  that  light 
brightiy  on  it.  (Applause) 

I'm  not  going  to  burden  you  any  longer  with  my  rantings  and  ravings  about  our 
steel  industry  because  I've  talked  about  it  two  or  three  times  this  week,  and  1  thank  you 
for  your  patience  and  your  indulgence.  I  do  feel  passionately  about  it  because  1  see  it  as  a 
cornerstone  of  America's  manufacturing  might.  I  don't  want  to  see  our  steel  industry 
going  the  way  of  our  energy  sector. 

1  don't  want  to  see  America  being  held  hostage  to  global  steel  interests  of  which  we 
are  not  a  part.  I  don't  want  us  to  have  to  worry  about  the  next  global  steel  cartel  meeting 
in  some  other  country  like  we  were  every  time  OPEC  meets. 

And  all  of  us  need  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  convince  our  lawmakers  that  we 
don't  need  any  more  damn  Fast  Track.  We  don't  need  any  more  damn  NAFTAs.  We  don't 
need  any  more  damn  WTO.  We  don't  need  any  more  damned  World  Bank.  We  don't 
need  any  more  of  their  damn  foolish  ideas  that  rob  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich  and  have 
Robin  Hood  in  reverse.  (Applause) 

It's  time  that  we  took  contiol.  It's  time  that  we  got  in  the  stieets.  If  s  time  that  we 
fought  hard.  If  s  time  that  we  isolated  after  every  politician  who  is  prepared  to  destroy 
America's  heartiand.  If  s  about  time  that  we  went  back  to  the  Gompers  rule  of  rewarding 
your  friends  and  punishing  your  enemies.  Let's  go  back  to  our  roots.  Lef  s  go  back  and 
fight.  Lef  s  go  back  and  fight  for  the  kind  of  economy  that  Bmce's  kid  and  my  kid  and  all 
of  our  kids  and  grandkids  can  be  proud  of.  Thank  you  very  much.  Fight  on.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  2. 

JIM  PANNELL,  PACE  International  Union:  I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of 
the  resolution. 

The  stmggle  for  global  fairness  is  an  important  issue  with  PACE.  Many  of  our 
employers  are  multinational  companies  with  operations  in  countries  without  democratic 
institutions  and  the  protection  of  basic  human  rights  and  labor  standards. 

We  need  to  keep  these  companies  accoimtable  to  the  globally  accepted  standards.  To 
illustrate  the  need  for  company  accountability  in  the  global  economy,  1  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  case  of  Unocal  in  Burma.  Burma  is  one  of  the  world's  most  oppressive 
military  regimes,  widely  condemned  for  its  systemic  human  rights  abuses,  including  the 
use  of  forced  labor. 

Unocal,  one  of  the  largest  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration  and  production  companies 
in  the  world,  is  the  only  U.S.-based  company  with  significant  direct  investments  in  the 
Burmese  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  Burmese  junta  does  not  allow  100  percent  foreign-owned  businesses.  It  requires 
instead  that  all  foreign  companies  set  up  joint  ventures  and  regime-owned  businesses. 

The  ILO  called  on  governments  and  imions  and  companies  to  ensure  business  and 
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other  relationships  witii  Burma  did  not  perpetuate  or  extend  the  system  of  forced  labor. 
An  ILO  report  published  last  month  concluded  that  forced  labor  under  the  military 
regime  continues,  even  though  the  country  officially  outiawed  the  practice  two  years  ago. 

For  these  reasons,  PACE  is  co-filing  a  shareholder  resolution  asking  Unocal  to  adopt 
and  implement  a  companywide  employee  policy  based  on  the  International  Labor 
Organization's  declaration  on  fundamental  principles  and  the  rights  at  work. 

A  similar  resolution  won  22  percent  of  the  votes  at  Unocal's  last  annual  meeting, 
representing  $2  billion  wortli  of  shares.  This  is  the  largest  vote  a  shareholder  resolution 
addressing  the  ILO  core  labor  standards  has  ever  won  by  any  company. 

It  shows  that  a  significant  number  of  shareholders  are  concerned  with  the  company's 
exposure  to  military,  political — excuse  me — to  material  political  risk  such  as  a  violation  of 
core  labor  standards.  PACE  has  been  actively  involved  in  the  campaign  against  Unocal 
since  1996,  when  the  company  locked  out  PACE  members  in  Illinois  in  a  bmtal  attempt 
to  crush  the  union. 

As  we  developed  our  campaign  against  Unocal,  we  quickly  learned  that  the  compa- 
ny's practices  in  Burma  were  even  more  despicable  than  the  practices  in  the  U.S.  We  are 
proud  of  our  efforts  in  conjunction  with  the  AFL-CIO  that  led  the  Clinton  administration 
to  impose  limited  economic  sanctions  on  Unocal  and  other  companies  continuing  to  do 
business  in  Burma. 

These  sanctions,  which  need  to  be  stricken  further,  have  served  to  lessen  investment 
in  Burma  that  props  up  this  repressive  dictatorship.  In  the  past,  PACE  has  sponsored 
shareholder  resolutions  calling  for  an  investigation  of  Unocal's  knowledge  of  drug  money 
laundering  practices  and  have  been  linked  to  the  regime-owned  joint  partner  of  Unocal 
in  Burma.  Our  co-sponsorship  of  the  current  shareholder  resolution  asking  Unocal  to 
adopt  ILO  principles  represents  PACE'S  continuing  commitment  to  make  the  outlaw  com- 
pany accountable  for  its  labor  and  human  rights  practices. 

I  urge  support  for  the  resolution.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Delegate  on  microphone  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ELIZABETH  BUNN,  UAW:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  100  years  ago  our  own  domestic  economy  was  in  the  throes  of 
change.  At  that  time,  of  course,  women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  There  were  no 
labor  law  protections,  no  minimum  wage,  no  prohibition  against  child  labor,  no  health 
and  safety  laws,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

As  we  have  heard  throughout  this  convention,  the  labor  movement  changed  aU  that. 
The  labor  movement  wrote  the  rules  that  govern  our  domestic  economy.  Imperfect  mles 
to  be  sure,  but  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  unfettered,  free  market  pursuit-of-greed  forces 
that  characterized  the  era  of  the  robber  barons.  And  the  labor  movement  accomplished 
this  in  the  face  of  corporate  claims  that  tampering  with  free  market  forces  would  result  in 
economic  collapse  of  our  country,  and  in  the  face,  of  course,  of  unrelenting  and  brutal 
opposition. 

We  stand  here  today  in  the  throes  of  global  economic  change.  The  corporate  daims 
are  no  different.  Don't  tamper  with  the  global  free  market,  we  are  told,  and  everything 
wiU  be  okay.  And  the  opposition,  even  more  bmtal,  still  unrelenting. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  saw  yesterday — and  in  the  statements  of  Bmce  Raynor — ^with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  the  two  beautiful  grandchildren  of  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  And  in 
many  countries  that  shy,  handsome  yoimg  man  standing  before  us  full  of  hope,  full  of 
promise,  would  be  forced  to  work  every  day  all  day.  Young  men  his  age  could  not  dream 
of  a  life  of  fulfilling  that  potential  and  that  promise. 

And  that  beautiful  young  girl,  wide  eyes  full  of  innocence  and  hope,  would  in  too 
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many  places  be  not  on  the  verge  of  learning  to  read  and  write  and  ride  a  bicycle  and 
roller  blade  and  swim  and  e-mail  her  grandmother,  but  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  labor 
market. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  country  that  our  union  grandparents  and 
parents  were  veiling  to  live  in,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  world  that  we  are  wUling  to  live 
in.  Children  should  ride  bicycles,  not  assemble  them.  They  should  wear  blue  jeans,  not 
make  them. 

On  September  1 1th  and  beyond,  we  watched,  rapt  and  riveted,  as  men  and  women 
acted  with  unimaginable  courage,  imponderable  reserves  of  stamina  and  strength,  of 
hope,  of  determination  and  of  kindness.  They  had  a  job  to  do.  And  fear  and  exhaustion 
and  the  undeniable  fact  the  chances  of  success  were  limited  did  not  stop  those  rescue 
workers  from  doing  their  job. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we,  too,  have  a  job  to  do.  Let's  do  it.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Delegate  at  miaophone  No.  1. 

VICE  PRESroENT  R.  THOMAS  BUFFENBARGER,  Machinists:  I'm  Tom 

Buffenbarger,  delegate  from  the  Machinists  union  and  also  the  product  of  a  long-defunct 
program  with  General  Electric  called  an  apprenticeship  tool  and  die.  We  believe  when 
you  come  from  General  Electric  and  you  go  to  work  in  the  labor  movement  you  find 
very  quickly  the  value  for  education  on  the  issues  of  the  global  economy.  You  see,  in  the 
Machinists  union,  we  now  refer  to  GE  as  "Gone  Elsewhere." 

And  we  know  that  a  broad-based  membership  education  program  about  the  rapidly 
changing  global  economic  environment  is  the  cornerstone  in  our  fight  for  justice  for 
workers.  The  more  union  members  and  their  leaders  discuss  and  understand  these  issues, 
the  more  we  can  strengthen  our  xmions  to  initiate  and  implement  concerted  collective 
actions  that  strive  to  protect  the  interests  of  working  people. 

You  see,  it's  not  really  globalization  that  we're  talking  about.  We're  talking  about 
"low-baU"ization.  And,  brothers  and  sisters,  that's  really  what  it's  about. 

I  want  to  dte  an  example.  To  make  something  happen  in  reality— we  have  talked 
about  this  until  we're  blue  in  the  face.  But  if  we  want  to  initiate  global  action,  we  have  to 
do  something  that  we  want,  that  we're  planning  on  doing,  with  a  company  called 
DaimlerBenz,  Mercedes-Benz.  We  know  them  in  the  United  States  as  Freightliner.  We 
know  them  as  Chrysler. 

But  where  we  make  tmcks  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  our  sister  union,  the  Auto 
Workers,  makes  them  in  the  Carolinas;  and  our  sister  union  in  Germany,  IG  Metal,  makes 
them  throughout  the  German  nation;  and  ovu-  brothers  and  sister  unionists  in  Brazil 
make  them  in  Brazil.  We  fight  this  issue  that  if  you  can't  agree  to  our  terms  in  Portland, 
we're  going  to  move  the  work  to  Brazil.  If  you  can't  agree  to  our  terms  in  Brazil,  we're 
going  to  haul  the  work  back  the  Germany.  And  to  our  German  brothers  and  sisters,  if  you 
can't  meet  our  terms  here,  we're  going  to  ship  it  out  to  both  the  U.S.  and  Brazil. 

Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  day  is  coming,  the  plan  is  in  motion  to  coordinate  our 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and  their  expiration  dates  to  a  common  time  when 
some  day  DaimlerBenz  wUl  have  to  sit  across  that  global  bargaining  table  and  do  a  global 
contract  with  the  global  labor  movement.  That's  when  we  will  deal  with  the  issue  of 
globalization.  (Applause) 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you  for  the  opportimity,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Delegate  on  miaophone  2. 

SEAN  HARRIGAN,  UFCW:  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  3,  "Global  Fairness." 
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Over  the  last  four  days,  we  have  re-elected  a  dynamic  visionary  leadership  of  this 
great  federation  and  set  our  course  for  the  next  four  years  and  beyond.  We've  adopted 
resolutions  which  set  forth  our  challenges  but,  most  importantly,  resolutions  which 
reflect  our  vision. 

Our  vision  on  vital  issues  like  human  rights,  worker  rights,  justice,  dignity,  the  rights 
of  immigrant  workers,  and  much  more.  We've  committed  to  organizing  a  million  new 
members  each  and  every  year. 

Well,  Resolution  3  embodies  another  important  tool  which  we  can  mobilize  to  fur- 
ther our  pledge  to  organize,  our  pledge  to  human  rights,  worker  rights,  justice  on  the  job 
and  dignity  for  all  workers.  That  tool  is  our  collective  economic  power. 

We  as  trustees  of  our  members'  pension  assets  have  the  duty  to  maximize  the  adjusted 
rate  of  retum,  but  our  responsibility  doesn't  end  there.  We  have  an  obligation  to  not  only 
be  prudent  investors,  but  we  also  have  to  be  prudent  owners.  We  must  hold  corporations 
accountable,  not  just  accountable  to  their  shareholders,  accovmtable  to  the  communities 
that  they  operate  in  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  and,  most 
importantly,  accoimtable  to  their  workers. 

We  must  be  active  owners,  activist  owners.  We  have  a  responsibility  as  union  trustees 
to  ensure  that  the  corporations  that  we  own  behave  in  a  responsible  manner.  When  cor- 
porations fail  to  recognize  the  rights  of  their  workers  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, to  justice  in  the  workplace  and  to  dignity,  then  we  have  an  obligation  to  fight 
on  behalf  of  the  members  we  represent. 

We  not  only  fight  them  on  Main  Street,  we  must  also  fight  them  on  Wall  Street. 
We  must  be  active  owners  and  we  must  engage  in  coordinated  shareholder  activities  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  rights  and  dignity  of  aU  workers,  both  here  and  abroad. 

As  imion  leaders,  we  are  the  stewards  of  over  $2  trillion  in  pension  assets.  We  are 
the  largest  institutional  investors  in  the  world.  We  wield  tremendous  economic  clout.  We 
must  mobilize  that  power,  work  together  in  solidarity  and  coordinate  our  activities  as 
activist  owners  so  that  one  million  new  members  are  organized  in  this  movement  every 
year. 

So  that  workers  around  the  world  can  enjoy  human  rights,  worker  rights,  justice  and 
dignity,  I  urge  your  unanimous  support  for  Resolution  No.  3. 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sacco. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  SACCO,  Seafarers:  Thank  you,  Morty. 

As  you  have  heard  from  previous  speakers,  corporations  are  the  main  economic 
institutions  in  the  global  economy.  They  are  the  driving  force  of  globalization  as  they 
expand  through  foreign  investments,  international  merger,  joint  ventures  and  contract 
relationships. 

The  capacity  to  produce  in  a  number  of  coimtries  have  shifted  the  power  away  from 
governments  and  workers  as  companies  threaten  to  leave  rather  than  meet  their  social 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to  workers.  Multinational  corporations  look  around  the 
globe  in  search  of  new  markets,  new  resources  and  high  profit  margins.  More  and  more 
they  are  not  accovmtable  to  the  countries  in  whose  laws  they  are  established.  And  more 
and  more  they  are  not  responsible  to  employees,  their  families  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  Uve. 

My  own  imion,  along  with  other  American  maritime  unions,  is  in  a  fight  with  one 
multinational  corporation  that  sets  different  standards  in  different  countries.  Trico  Marine 
is  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  offshore  marine  service  industry. 

Trico  operates  nearly  100  vessels  around  the  globe.  They  have  major  operations  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  North  Sea  and  in  Brazil.  Their  business  plan  will  take  them  to 
West  Africa  and  to  Southeast  Asia. 
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In  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Brazil,  Trico  mariners  are  imion  members.  In 
those  cases  the  company  has  no  choice.  For  all  intent  and  purposes,  vessel  operators  in 
those  countries  must  operate  union.  Local  laws  and  custom  demand  it. 

But  in  the  United  States,  Trico  fights  hard  to  prevent  workers  fi-om  joining  unions. 
Here  in  America,  the  company  has  fired  workers  who  support  the  right  to  organize.  And 
here  in  America,  Trico  has  used  every  anti-imion  tactic  that  we  know. 

To  hold  multinational  corporations  socially  accountable  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  movements  in  other  countries,  must  change  the  rules  of  the 
global  economy.  We  must  continue  to  build  our  power  by  organizing  workers  at  home 
and  abroad.  And  we  must  develop  the  capacity  to  bargain  and  campaign  more  effectively 
in  a  rapidly  changing  and  increasingly  global  economy. 

We  have  received  the  support  of  maritime  and  oU  workers  around  the  world  to  help 
convince  Trico  to  change  its  behavior.  The  Norwegian  Oil  Workers  has  threatened  to  boy- 
cott Trico  vessels  unless  the  company  agrees  to  its  workers'  demands. 

We  have  signed  a  bilateral  solidarity  agreement  with  Brazilian  unions  which  will 
hopefully  affect  Trico's  abUity  to  get  any  new  business  in  the  region  until  it  lives  up  to  its 
legal  and  moral  obligations  to  its  employees  in  the  United  States. 

In  Singapore  and  Indonesia,  unions  are  investigating  the  labor  practices  of  one  of 
Trico's  joint  ventiire  partners  and  are  holding  the  new  entity  accountable  to  international 
labor  standards. 

In  Africa,  unions  have  worked  to  educate  government-run  petroleum  companies 
about  Trico's  worker  abuses  and  urge  them  to  choose  other  service  providers. 

Global  bodies  such  as  the  ITF  and  the  ICEM  have  given  critical  support  to  this  effort 
and  plans  for  an  international  day  of  action  are  in  the  works. 

Our  campaign  has  touched  Trico  in  a  real  way.  And  we  wiU  win  at  Trico  because  of 
the  solidarity  and  assistance  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  around  the  world.  These  efforts  of 
holding  corporations  accountable  must  be  done  time  and  time  again  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  help  imions  organize  workers  in  multinational 
companies  and  companies  competing  in  international  industries  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  says  we  will  use  multi-imion  strategies  aroimd  the  world  to  achieve 
union  recognition  and  good  contracts  and  that  the  AFL-CIO  wiU  help  affiliates  and  part- 
ners abroad  build  capacity  for  this  work.  The  resolution  says  the  AFL-CIO  will  support 
union  bargaining  by  monitoring  collective  bargaining  trends,  identifying  threats  and 
opportunities  in  contract  language  and  bargaining-related  campaign  tactics. 

Resolution  3  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  help  unions  hold  employers  accountable  to 
their  employees  and  to  society.  It  says  we  wUl  work  with  employees  when  they  are  willing 
and  we  will  fight  them  when  we  must. 

With  high-road  employers,  the  AFL-CIO  will  support  unions  in  parmership  agree- 
ments and  workplace  demoaacy  initiatives.  These  efforts  wiU  include  corporate  codes  of 
conduct  and  responsible  contiactor  agreements  promoting  respect  for  government  and 
guidelines  for  corporate  behavior  and  encouraging  pension  fund  observance  of  socially 
responsible  investment  guidelines. 

With  low-road  employers,  the  AFL-CIO  will  support  unions  in  comprehensive  cam- 
paigns with  every  source  of  our  power  to  support  organizing  and  bargaining  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Resolution  3  says  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  help  unions  develop  industry-specific  cam- 
paign capacity  and  will  conduct  high-profile  theme  campaigns  focusing  on  the  worst 
abuse  against  working  people  worldwide.  Some  of  those  abuses  are:  the  HIV/AIDS  crisis 
and  repressions  in  countries  such  as  Burma  and  Colombia. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  support  unions  and  their  capital  stew- 
ardship programs  to  ensure  that  workers'  savings,  pensions,  401  (k)  plans,  ESOPs  and 
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other  plans  work  for  workers  and  not  against  them.  The  AFL-CIO  will  provide  technical 
and  legal  support  for  union  capital  stewardship  programs  in  this  country  and  abroad  and 
will  help  raise  the  standards  in  global  capital  markets. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  1  urge  adoption  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Delegate  at  miaophone  No.  1. 

PATRICK  KELLY,  IBT:  I  never  thought,  and  I've  been  a  Teamster  since  I  was  a 
kid,  that  I  would  ever  be  a  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  let  alone  come  to  a  convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  I  want  to  tell  you  I'm  proud  to  be  here.  And  I  want  to  thank  Brother  Sweeney 
and  our  General  President  Hoffa  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to  come  here. 

But  what  I  want  to  mention  is  the  struggle  against  these  miiltinational  corporations 
reaches  deeply  into  all  the  communities  throughout  the  country.  I  remember  about  20 
years  ago,  when  Shell  Oil  moved  into  Illinois  and  started  a  nonunion  coal  operation. 
At  that  point  Illinois  was  100  percent  union  with  the  miners.  SheU  did  that  and  we 
boycotted  Shell  and  they've  gone  on  about  their  business  and  they're  still  around. 

I  remember  when  IBP,  which  was  acquired  by  Occidental  Petroleum,  started  busting 
out  the  union.  At  that  time  I  believe  it  was  the  Packing  House  Workers,  and  they  com- 
pletely disrupted  the  master  labor  agreement  that  the  Meat  Cutters  and  Packing  House 
Workers  had  established  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Now  I've  seen  other  multinational 
corporations  do  the  same  thing. 

It's  affected  the  Teamsters  union.  We've  got  a  company  called  Heidelberg  that's  based 
in  Germany  that's  a  very  large  cement  producer  and  they  have  a  concerted  effort  to  bust 
the  unions. 

So  on  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Teamsters,  we  wholeheartedly  support 
Brother  Sweeney  in  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Our  final  speaker  will  be  Vice  President  Lucy.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  LUCY,  AFSCME:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too, 
rise  to  comment  on  and  support  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  3.  Resolution  No.  3, 
"Global  Fairness,"  is  our  response  to  the  reality  of  global  unfairness. 

At  AFSCME,  like  every  other  imion  in  this  hall,  we  know  that  the  old  saying,  "An 
injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all,"  does  not  stop  at  our  Canadian  border  or  our  Mexican 
border.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  global  issue. 

National,  multinational  and  global  corporations,  through  their  political  power  and 
with  bipartisan  political  support,  have  captured  for  their  benefit  the  global  role  of  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  The  IMF,  the  World  Bank  and  their  regional  development 
institutions  have  all  but  abandoned  their  fundamental  role  of  assistance  in  the  building 
of  dvil  societies  and  have  virtually  dedicated  themselves  to  assisting  the  greedy 
at  the  expense  of  the  needy. 

Across  the  world  hundreds  of  nations  rich  in  natural  resources,  rich  in  human 
resources,  with  tremendous  potential  for  national  development,  are  locked  in  crushing 
burdens  of  debt  imposed  upon  them  in  many  cases  by  the  multinational  corporations, 
the  financial  institutions  that  support  them  and  their  former  political  leaders. 

Across  the  globe  in  developed  nations  and  developing  nations,  workers  and  their 
unions  in  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  are  collectively  experiencing  the  dread- 
ful impact  of  this  failing  global  economic  policy.  Mergers,  consolidations,  leveraged  buy- 
outs and  privatizations  are  all  tools  of  this  anti-worker,  anti-union,  pro-corporate  policy. 

NAFTA,  WTO  and  the  pending  Free  Trade  of  the  Americas  Agreement  with  its  hidden 
provisions  on  trade  and  services  have  and  will  continue  to  devastate  our  domestic  work- 
force and,  like  NAFTA,  will  provide  no  benefits  for  workers  in  partner  nations. 
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When  municipal  drinking  wata-  is  privatized  in  South  Africa  or  Bolivia  due  to  the 
demands  and  pressures  of  the  World  Bank,  when  energy,  education,  transportation, 
health  care,  all  those  services  that  are  critical  to  our  quality  of  life,  when  these  services 
become  profit  centers,  we  are  all  injured. 

When  public  employees  in  South  Korea  are  denied  the  right  to  organize  by  a  govern- 
ment led  by  a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  when  they  are  denied  their  right  to 
organize,  we  are  all  injured. 

When  we  seek  to  withhold  our  pension  funds,  as  we  did  from  the  brutal  regime  of 
Burma,  and  we  are  told  by  the  courts  that  this  kind  of  action  is  an  impediment  to  hade 
and  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  WTO,  somethdng  is  fundamentally  wrong.  And  when 
that  happens,  we  are  all  injured. 

When  employers  and  governments  on  every  continent  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
break  unions,  we're  injured. 

This  is  why  the  investment  of  time  and  effort  we  make  to  build  stiong,  effective 
coordination  between  unions  aroimd  the  world  is  such  a  vital  part  of  the  federation's 
work.  This  resolution  intioduces  the  idea  of  global  imions.  Global  unions  is  a  new  com- 
mon identity  and  foundation  for  international  action  for  imion  solidarity  aaoss  borders 
and  around  the  world  in  this  age  of  globalization. 

It  is  a  reflection  of  our  resolve  to  work  with  unions  everywhere  to  defend  the  dignity 
of  work  and  social  justice  in  our  nations  and  throughout  our  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reality  of  the  global  economy  requires  from  labor  a  global 
response.  We  must  build  a  global  foxmdation  to  promote  and  enforce  the  existing  declara- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  of  rights  of  workers. 

And  those  rights  are — and  they  have  been  mentioned  before — the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  the  right  to  refuse  forced  labor,  the  right  to  reject  child  labor,  the 
right  to  work  free  from  discrimination. 

Additionally,  we  must  find  a  way  to  remove  the  yoke  of  repression  from  aroimd  the 
necks  of  developing  nations  so  they  are  not  forced  by  economic  necessity  to  exploit  their 
own  people. 

We  must  demand  debt  forgiveness  for  the  world's  least-developed  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  Latin  and  Cential  America,  cential  and  eastern  Europe.  Developing  nations  find  it 
impossible  to  progress  when  substantial  amounts  of  their  gross  domestic  product  must  go 
for  debt  service.  The  grinding  poverty  in  many  parts  of  the  world  is  in  many  cases  a 
direct  result  of  these  circumstances. 

We  must  continue  the  support  for  struggling  imions  in  developing  nations  by 
stiengthening  the  capacity  of  the  Solidarity  Center  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face. 
Every  single  day  global  corporations,  with  the  assistance  of  the  intemational  financial 
institutions,  are  ananging  deals  that  burden  developing  nations  for  years  to  come.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  achieve  global  accountability  and  tiansparency  of  multinational  and 
global  corporations. 

We  must  further  insist  on  a  formal  role  for  the  appropriate  labor  body  within  the 
processes  of  the  WTO. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  in  conjunction  with  our  allies  in  the  global  commu- 
nity develop  a  clear  plan  to  confront  the  twin  evils  of  worker  exploitation  and  global 
racism.  We  must  dearly  clarify  the  debate  that  in  the  global  context  racism  is  not  about 
color,  it's  about  economics.  Every  now  and  then — 1  have  to  hasten  to  say  this — every  now 
and  then  we're  going  to  run  into  a  free-lance  racist,  but  by  and  large,  race  is  a  method 
used  to  enhance  the  bottom  line,  and  the  corporate  community  globally  benefits  from 
the  continued  existence  of  this  phenomenon. 

But  global  racism  is  part  of  tiie  profit  center.  The  conflicts  that  affect  our  world  are  not 
about  color,  they're  about  economics.  And  for  every  continent  on  the  globe,  from  Africa  to 
Asia  to  Latin  and  Cential  America,  the  conflicts  are  about  economics,  not  about  color. 
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The  AFL-CIO,  in  conjunction  with  the  ICFTU,  at  the  recent  World  Conference 
Against  Radsm  held  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  has  initiated  just  such  a  plan;  a  plan  that 
hopefully  every  union  worldwide  can  adopt.  We  all  know  that  greater  tension  develops 
as  the  economic  pie  shrinks.  A  global  economy  without  the  active  involvement  of  global 
labor  will  always  produce  a  shrinking  pie. 

As  Dr.  King  said  to  an  AFL-CIO  convention  some  time  ago,  "The  face  of  the  labor 
hater  is  a  twin  face  of  the  race  baiter,  and  we  must  defeat  both."  We  must  remove  the 
weapon  of  radsm  both  domestically  and  internationally  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  historically  and  consistently  used  it  as  a  vehide  to  divide  and  rule,  polarize  and 
conquer.  The  trade  union  movement  is  just  the  vehide  to  achieve  this  goal. 

And  then  one  final  comment.  Those  nations  whose  existence  as  new  demoaades 
was  achieved  through  the  blood,  sweat,  tears  and  even  lives  of  workers  and  their  unions 
who  now  sit  at  the  table  of  the  WTO  have  a  moral  obligation  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
those  who  made  it  possible.  Where  we  fight  to  bring  democracy  into  existence,  they 
become  real,  they  join  the  dub  and  forget  about  how  they  got  there.  Those  nations 
ought  to  be  brought  to  account  as  they  sit  now  as  partners  of  the  global  corporations. 
They  are  obligated  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  dtizens  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  and  move  for  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  3.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Bill. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  3. 
Those  in  favor  of  adopting  Resolution  3,  say  aye. 
Opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  the  resolution  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3     Global  Fairness 

Changing  the  Rules  of  the  Global  Economy 
Holding  Corporations  Accountable 
Providing  Broad-Based  Member  Education 
Building  International  Solidarity 

It  is  now  more  dear  than  ever  that  because  of  globalization,  threats  to  the  national  security 
of  our  country  also  represent  threats  to  the  economic  security  of  workers  both  here  and 
around  the  world.  Working  families  need  a  global  economic  recovery  package  that 
addresses  the  needs  of  the  poor,  not  just  the  wealthy.  Debt  relief,  market  access,  demoaacy 
and  human  rights  are  essential  to  the  fight  for  equitable,  demoaatic,  sustainable  devdop- 
ment. 

The  broad,  diverse  and  international  coalition  that  came  together  in  Seattle  in 
November  1999  to  protest  the  polides  of  the  World  Trade  Organization  has  called  the 
world's  attention  to  corporate-dominated  globalization.  The  debate  on  globalization  now 
has  become  a  central  political  issue  worldwide.  But  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to 
build  an  undeniable  public  consensus  around  the  need  for  global  reforms  and  translate 
public  concern  into  concrete  achievements  for  our  sodal  justice  agenda. 

The  AFL-CIO  renews  its  commitment  to  the  multitrack  Campaign  for  Global 
Fairness.  Our  objectives  indude  changing  the  rules  of  the  global  economy,  building 
economic  power  for  working  families  as  we  hold  corporations  accountable  and  providing 
broad-based  education  through  intemational  solidarity  among  working  people  and  our 
allies. 

We  need  to  continue  to  build  a  broad-based,  nonviolent  coalition  of  allies  commit- 
ted to  peaceful  public  collective  action  in  defense  of  indusion,  equity,  negotiation,  justice 
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and  danocracy  on  a  global  scale.  If  we  want  to  build  a  global  economy  characterized  by 
such  principles,  we  need  to  oppose  any  and  all  sorts  of  violence. 

Changing  the  Rules  of  the  Global  Economy 

Labor's  challenge  is  to  change  global  rules  and  transform  international  institutions  to 
ensure  the  benefits  of  global  economic  activity  are  broadly  shared  and  working  people 
have  a  voice  in  the  policies  that  shape  our  lives. 

Current  global  economic  policies  have  failed  America's  workers  by  hoUowing  out  our 
manufacturing  sector,  contributing  to  pressures  to  deregulate  and  privatize  our  economy 
and  strengthening  the  political  and  economic  clout  of  multinational  corporations.  These 
same  policies  have  failed  workers  worldwide  in  similar  ways,  resulting  in  increasing  global 
inequality,  weak  and  underfunded  governments  in  many  developing  countries  and  ero- 
sion of  workers'  rights  and  environmental  protections. 

These  global  economic  policies  have  not  fostered  broadly  shared  prosperity  and 
steadily  improving  workers'  rights.  Minimum  standards  regularly  are  violated  around  the 
world  and  trade  union  organizers  often  are  jailed  and  murdered.  The  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  reports  209  union  members  disappeared  or 
were  kiUed  last  year,  three-quarters  of  them  in  Colombia  alone.  Another  8,500  people 
were  arrested  for  union  activity,  3,000  were  injured  and  20,000  were  dismissed  fi-om  their 
jobs  for  union  activism. 

The  same  workers  whose  rights  are  violated  on  global  production  lines  live  in 
societies  where  inequality  is  on  the  rise,  poverty  remains  stubbornly  high,  basic  public 
services  like  education  and  health  care  are  crumbling  and  fragile  democratic  institutions 
are  faltering.  These  problems  will  only  deepen  in  the  current  global  economic  downturn. 
As  the  U.S.  economy  slows,  the  many  developing  coimtries  that  have  based  their  devel- 
opment strategy  on  exports  above  all  are  seeing  their  only  engine  of  growth  sputter  to  a 
stop.  Low  growth  is  exacerbated  by  the  volatility  of  international  commodity  and  finan- 
cial markets,  unacceptably  small  official  aid  flows  from  wealthy  countries,  soaring  debt 
burdens  and  the  flawed,  anti-worker  policies  of  international  financial  institutions.  The 
future  of  entire  societies  is  at  risk  as  children  are  pulled  out  of  school  to  work  and  support 
their  families,  and  the  digital  divide  grows  ever  wider.  Meanwhile  the  HFV/AIDS  crisis 
spreads  unchecked;  there  are  now  36  million  people  living  with  HIV  and  AIDS  and  70 
percent  of  them  live  in  Africa.  In  the  next  decade,  AIDS  is  projected  to  MU  one  quarter 
of  the  population  of  the  most  acutely  affected  African  countries  and  orphan  27  million 
children. 

Too  often,  the  "globalization  debate"  is  oversimplified  as  a  choice  between  isolation 
and  engagement,  with  critics  of  current  policies  cast  as  know-nothing  protectionists  who 
want  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  never  has  described  the  views  of 
the  American  union  movement.  International  tiade  is  vital  for  economic  growth.  But 
trade  must  benefit  all  peoples,  not  just  a  favored  few  or  corporations. 

In  partnership  with  the  world  labor  movement  through  Global  Unions  (the  new 
common  identity  for  the  international  tiade  union  movement  and  platform  for  common 
international  action),  America's  union  movement  is  deeply  engaged  in  building  intema- 
tional  solidarity,  tiansforming  global  rules  and  institutions  and  contributing  to  a  more 
equitable  and  just  world.  Along  with  our  tiade  union  brothers  and  sisters  and  dvil  society 
allies,  we  are  engaged  in  a  worldwide  demoaatic  and  nonviolent  campaign  to  pressure 
international  institutions  to  recognize  the  human  values  that  are  essential  to  economic 
development. 

At  home,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  insist  that  our  government  negotiate  enforce- 
able provisions  ensuring  workers'  fundamental  rights  and  environmental  safeguards  in 
the  core  of  aU  new  tiade  and  investment  agreements,  and  we  wUl  vigorously  oppose  any 
agreements  that  fall  short  of  this  standard.  In  particular,  we  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
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extension  of  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  investment  provisions  to 
the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  agreement,  bilateral  agreements  or  the  World  Trade 
Organization  (WTO).  We  will  join  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  developing  countries 
to  insist  that  public  health  should  be  paramount  in  trade  disputes,  especially  with  respect 
to  policies  on  Ufe-saving  pharmaceuticals.  Governments'  legitimate  efforts  to  protect  pub- 
lic health,  the  envixormient  and  sodal  programs  must  not  be  obstmcted  by  trade  and 
investment  rules. 

We  must  ensure  that  inaeased  freedom  in  intemational  aviation  and  the  emergence 
of  multi-carrier  global  alliances  and  partnerships  are  not  used  to  export  jobs,  lower  U.S. 
safety  standards  or  weaken  collective  bargaining  rights  that  are  an  integral  part  of  our  suc- 
cessful U.S.  aviation  system.  We  also  oppose  any  loosening  of  the  ban  on  foreign  control 
of  domestic  airlines  or  of  the  prohibition  against  cabotage — foreign  carriers  serving  U.S. 
domestic  routes.  The  repeal  of  these  policies  would  negatively  impact  both  national  secu- 
rity and  the  economic  welfare  of  U.S.  workers  in  the  air  tiansportation  industry. 

It  is  also  critical  that  new  tiade  and  investment  agreements  be  negotiated  with  ade- 
quate consultation  and  participation  by  unions,  dvil  society  and  Congress  (or  parliamen- 
tary representatives),  rather  than  being  influenced  only  by  big  businesses. 

The  U.S.  needs  to  lead  the  intemational  community  to  support  a  broad  and  generous 
economic  recovery  package  for  developing  countries.  All  wealthy  countries  must  raise 
their  levels  of  development  aid  to  the  U.N.  goal  of  0.07  percent  of  Gross  Domestic 
Product.  The  U.S.  falls  especially  far  behind  in  this  crucial  area.  An  urgent  target  for 
increased  development  financing  is  the  HIV/ AIDS  crisis;  the  Global  Fund,  which  should 
quickly  deliver  funds  to  address  this  crisis  through  governments  and  nongovernmental 
organizations,  including  unions,  must  be  fuUy  funded  at  the  level  of  $7  biUion  to  $10  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  in  order  to  raise  the  skills  and  productivity  of  workers  in  poor  coimtries 
and  aeate  an  educated  citizenry  that  demands  and  supports  democratic  development, 
universal  education  and  technology  equipment  and  tiaining  must  be  top  priorities  for 
inaeased  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

We  vnO.  hold  our  government  accountable  for  its  role  in  the  intemational  institu- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  plays  such  an  important  role:  the  WTO,  the 
Intemational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank.  These  organizations  must  trans- 
form both  their  policies  and  their  processes  to  ensure  the  interests  of  workers,  protection 
of  the  envirormient  and  tme  democratic  participation  are  their  priorities,  not  after- 
thoughts. They  must  cancel  the  debt  owed  to  them  by  the  poorest  countries  and  ensure 
that  this  debt  relief  goes  to  poverty  reduction— with  meaningful  input  from  stakeholders, 
including  imions.  Only  by  protecting  workers'  fundamental  human  rights  at  the  work- 
place and  recognizing  the  centtal  role  of  independent  trade  unions  in  building  vibrant 
demoCTacies  can  these  institutions  live  up  to  what  ought  to  be  their  central  mission:  fos- 
tering sustainable,  equitable  and  tmly  democratic  development. 

Holding  Corporations  Accountable 

Corporations  are  the  dominant  economic  institutions  in  the  global  economy.  They  are 
the  driving  force  of  globalization  as  they  internationalize  their  operations  through  foreign 
investments,  intemational  mergers  and  joint  ventures  and  conttacting  relationships. 

Under  the  mles  of  the  cmrent  tiading  system,  corporations'  power  has  grown 
unchecked,  often  surpassing  the  ability  of  nations  to  contiol  their  actions.  Multinational 
corporations  scour  the  globe  in  search  of  new  markets,  new  resources  and  higher  profit 
margins.  Inaeasingly,  they  are  neither  accountable  to  the  countries  under  whose  laws 
they  are  established  nor  responsible  to  their  employees,  employees'  families  or  the  com- 
munities in  which  employees  live. 

To  hold  multinational  corporations  socially  accountable,  the  American  union  move- 
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ment,  in  cooperation  with  labor  movemaits  in  otha:  coxintries,  must  change  the  rules  of 
the  global  economy. 

But  we  must  also  rebuild  our  power  by  helping  workers  organize,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  developing  the  capacity  to  bargain  and  campaign  more  effectively  in  a 
rapidly  changing  and  inaeasingly  global  economy. 

We  will  help  workers  organize  at  multi-national  companies  and  companies  compet- 
ing in  international  industries,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Multiunion  strate- 
gies across  geopolitical  boundaries  inaeasingly  are  important  to  achieving  union  recogni- 
tion and  good  contracts.  The  AFL-CIO  will  assist  affiliates  and  partners  abroad  in  building 
capacity  by  recruiting  and  training  organizers,  strategic  researchers  and  campaigners  and 
providing  direct  research  and  campaign  support  for  strategic  organizing  initiatives. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  will  assist  unions  in  bargaining  with  major  employers  by  monitor- 
ing collective  bargaining  trends  and  identifying  bargaining  threats  and  opportunities. 
The  federation  will  capture  best  practices  in  contract  language,  bargaining  strategies 
and  bargaining-related  campaign  tactics,  while  providing  support  for  union  efforts  to 
develop  more  effective  approaches  in  strategic  bargaining  relationships  and  in 
coordinated  bargaining. 

Together  we  will  hold  employers  accountable  for  their  responsibilities  to  employees 
and  to  society.  We  will  work  with  willing  employers  and  fight  employers  unwilling  to 
compete  in  ways  consistent  with  strong  unions  and  rising  living  standards  for  workers. 

With  high-road  employers,  we  will  under-take  partnership  agreements  and  work- 
place democracy  initiatives,  which  increase  employment  and  compensation  and  enhance 
worker  safety  and  satisfaction  whUe  building  stronger  vmions.  These  efforts  will  include 
crafting  corporate  codes  of  conduct  and  responsible  contractor  agreements,  promoting 
respect  for 

government  guidelines  for  corporate  behavior  and  encouraging  pension  funds  to  observe 
socially  responsible  investment  guidelines. 

With  aggressive,  low-road  employers,  we  wUl  imdertake  comprehensive  campaigns 
that  integrate  aU  sources  of  power  in  organizing  and  bargaining  efforts,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  The  AFL-CIO  will  help  unions  develop  tndustry-spedfic  campaign  capaci- 
ties, while  continuing  to  build  AFL-CIO  capacities  that  can  only,  or  most  economically,  be 
delivered  by  the  federation. 

Through  capital  stewardship  programs,  we  will  ensure  that  workers'  saving  — ^pen- 
sions, 401(k)  plans,  ESOPs  and  other  plans — ^work  for  workers  rather  than  against  them. 
The  AFL-CIO  will  provide  technical  and  legal  support  for  union  capital  stewardship 
programs  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  will  help  establish  and  raise  standards 
in  global  capital  markets. 

Providing  Broad-Based  Member  Education 

Broad-based  member  education  about  the  rapidly  changing  global  economic  environ- 
ment is  the  cornerstone  in  our  fight  for  justice  for  workers.  The  more  imion  members 
and  leaders  discuss  and  understand  the  issues,  the  more  we  can  sttengthen  our  vinions  to 
initiate  concerted,  collective  actions  that  strive  to  protect  the  interests  of  working  people. 

Member  education  must  focus  on  core  issues  of  the  global  economy  and  the  role  of 
unions  globally.  We  must  counter  attempts  by  employers  to  place  workers  in  a  "race  to 
the  bottom"  by  showing  workers  how  the  global  economy  affects  all  of  us.  We  must 
explain  that  while  globalization  has  existed  for  more  than  500  years,  a  new  "internation- 
alization of  production"  is  being  driven  by  a  global  corporate  agenda  motivated  exclu- 
sively by  the  bottom  line.  And  we  must  demonstrate  how  global  union  solidarity  can, 
and  does,  make  the  difference  for  working  people. 

Trade  union  member  and  leader  education  opportunities  exist  on  many  fronts — at 
union  conventions,  conferences,  schools  and  public  forums — during  which  we  can  reach 
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thousands  of  vmion  members  and  other  workers  with  information  about  the  global  econ- 
omy. These  opportvmities  allow  us  to  show  the  connection  between  our  political  and 
organizing  work  around  domestic  issues— Social  Security,  tax  cuts,  deregulation,  labor  law 
reform  and  workers'  freedom  to  choose  to  form  unions — and  our  work  on  global  eco- 
nomic issues.  They  help  explain  why  corporations  want  to  push  their  agenda  calling  for 
labor  market  flexibility,  free  trade  agreements,  uraegulated  capital,  union-free  environ- 
ments and  privatization — and  why  unions  must  fight  back. 

We  must  also  show  the  links  between  our  domestic  concerns  and  such  issues  as  Fast 
Track,  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  agreement,  trade  with  China  and  the  WTO. 
We  need  strong  vinions  and  an  active  membership  to  ensure  the  global  economy  works 
for  working  people. 

We  will  use  these  and  other  opportunities  to  work  with  labor  educators  nationally 
and  globally  and  to  develop  additional  trainers  who  can  reach  workers.  Our  goal  is  to 
bring  workers  together  in  solidarity  around  common  concerns  and  cormnon  issues. 
United,  we  hold  the  key  to  making  the  global  economy  work  for  everyone. 

Building  International  Solidarity 

Achieving  policy  reforms,  economic  power  and  broad-based  education  in  the  global 
economy  increasingly  requires  union  coordination  throughout  the  world.  The  American 
union  movement  faces  criticism  that  its  commitment  to  struggle  for  workers'  rights 
around  the  world  is  "protectionism  in  disguise."  This  lie  can  only  be  challenged  effectively 
through  global  campaigns.  More  than  220  unions  and  156  million  members  worldwide 
are  part  of  the  coalition  that  came  together  in  Seattle  and  that  continues  to  fight  for 
workers'  rights  affected  by  the  WTO,  IMF  and  World  Bank. 

Global  Unions  are  mounting  global  campaigns  to  enforce  and  promote  the 
International  Labor  Organization's  Declaration  on  Fundamental  Principles  and  Rights  at 
Work 

■  The  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

■  The  right  to  refuse  forced  labor. 

■  The  right  to  reject  child  labor. 

■  The  right  to  work  free  from  discrimination. 

The  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  working  to  promote  and  publicize  these  basic  rights 
and  make  them  accessible  to  workers  as  they  organize  and  fight  for  a  voice  at  work. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  work  with  affiliates  on  organizing  and  bargaining  cam- 
paigns involving  employers  with  foreign  ownership,  production  or  retail  markets  and  to 
coordinate  with  unions  aroimd  the  world  to  build  solidarity  across  borders. 

Radsm  and  xenophobia  contradict  and  undermine  the  trade  union  stmggle  for  free- 
dom and  sodal  justice  for  all.  Workers  of  color,  migrants  and  ethnic  minorities  are  dispro- 
portionately represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  marginalized  worldwide. 
Women  make  up  45  percent  of  the  world's  workforce  and  account  for  70  percent  of  the 
world's  poor. 

To  address  worldwide  racism  as  well  as  the  challenges  fadng  working  women  every- 
where, we  wiU  increase  education  about  the  impact  of  these  deeply  rooted  problems.  We 
will  work  to  build  greater  understanding  of  the  costs  of  radsm  and  to  buUd  global  solidar- 
ity among  women  workers  and  unions  around  the  realization  that  workers'  rights  are 
women's  rights. 

Through  the  AFL-CIO's  Solidarity  Center,  we  will  continue  to  work  aroimd  the  world 
to  strengthen  demoaatic  tiade  unions  through  comprehensive  union  skills  training, 
defense  of  core  workers'  rights  and  exchanges  between  U.S.  unions  and  those  in  develop- 
ing cotintries.  The  Solidarity  Center  raises  public  awareness  of  the  abuses  and  exploitation 
of  the  world's  most  vulnerable  workers.  It  also  offers  the  tools  to  aeate  effective  responses 
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based  on  unity,  democracy  and  solidarity. 

The  commitment  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  affiliates  to  solidarity  aaoss  borders  was 
never  more  evident  than  in  the  wake  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks.  People  from  more  than  80 
coimtries  died  in  the  tragedy.  Thousands  of  messages  of  condolence  and  solidarity  came 
from  unions  in  more  than  100  countries  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  will  work  together 
to  coordinate  economic  action  to  stave  off  a  global  recession,  meet  humanitarian  needs 
and  confront  the  problems  of  development  and  poverty. 

Together,  the  Global  Union  Family  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  the  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  and  the  Intemational  Trade  Secretariats  have  vmdertaken 
a  stiategic  review  of  tiade  union  priorities  and  structures  because  we  recognize  the  need 
to  refocus,  reshape,  reinforce  and  continually  re-energize  oui  movement.  The  AFL-CIO 
will  participate  in  this  process  to  help  shape  a  more  powerful  intemational  labor  move- 
ment to  meet  futvire  challenges. 

The  imion  movement  is  the  one  institution  in  the  world  that  aosses  political  boxmd- 
aries,  ideologies  and  economic  class  to  raise  these  serious  moral  questions  about  the  cur- 
rent global  economic  system.  We  speak  for  working  families  and  the  exploited  women, 
men  and  children  aroimd  the  world  who  have  no  voice. 

We  demand  that  our  voice  be  heard  and  the  mles  changed  to  bring  human  needs 
back  into  balance  with  economic  gain  in  the  global  marketplace.  Through  intemational 
union  solidarity  and  with  the  support  of  allied  organizations  around  the  world,  our  voice 
grows  stionger  and  we  wUl  not  be  silenced  vintil  working  families  have  a  role  in  making 
the  global  policies  that  shape  our  Uves. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  3) 

BAHR:  President  Sweeney,  this  completes  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
the  Global  Economy.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Morty  Bahr  and  Bmce  Raynor  and  aU  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Global  Economy.  We  really 
appreciate  all  your  work. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  many  of  us  are  going  in 
and  out,  many  of  the  vice  presidents,  as  well  as  the  other  officers,  and  that's  because 
we're  taking  retum  calls  that  we  made  yesterday  from  members  of  Congress  on  the  Fast 
Track  bUl.  And  it's  important  that  we  do  take  those  calls. 

But  the  last  call  that  I  just  had  was  from  Mexico — ^Vicente  Fox,  the  president  of 
Mexico,  called  me.  And  Linda  and  I  have  met  with  him  on  occasion,  and  I've  had  other 
meetings  with  him,  and  we've  talked  about  the  immigration  issue.  And  he  called  because 
he  got  a  report  on  our  discussions  here  in  the  convention  on  immigration,  and  he  asked 
me  to  compliment  the  delegates  to  the  convention  for  the  seriousness  with  which  they 
were  addressing  the  immigration  question.  (Applause) 

So  now  if  we  can  get  the  other  president  to  foctis  on  this  issue,  maybe  we'll  have 
some  success.  Secretary-Treasurer  Tmmka  will  now — let  me  just  say  one  word  first.  This 
morning,  after  the  invocation.  Reverend  Baxter  remembered  the  deceased  members  of 
the  AFL-CIO  since  our  last  convention,  and  we  had  a  moment  of  silence.  We  have 
leamed  that  the  seaetary-tteasurer  of  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department, 
Dennis  Kivikko,  has  passed  away,  and  we  regret  that  Dennis  has  left  us,  but  we  want  to 
include  him  in  and  remember  him  just  as  we  have  remembered  our  other  brothers  and 
sisters.  1  would  ask  for  a  moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  Dermis  Kivikko.  Thank  you. 

..A  moment  of  silence  was  observed  by  the  delegation. 
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SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  And  now  I'd  like  to  ask  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka  to  read 
the  resolution  on  terrorism  and  violence  in  the  Middle  East. 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  I  do  that,  a  quick  update  on  Fast  Track.  The  debate  on  Fast  Track  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  has  been  under  way  since  10:45  a.m.  our  time.  We're  expecting  the  vote 
v«thin  about  half  an  hour.  You  can  watch  it  on  C-SPAN  in  your  rooms  or  on  the  C-SPAN 
TV  website. 

We've  gotten  some  good  results.  Our  reports,  as  a  result  of  your  great  work,  we've 
had  nearly  1,500  faxes  on  Fast  Track  sent  to  members  from  the  convention,  and  we've 
generated  over  350  phone  calls.  There  was  just  a  press  conference  that  included  four 
workers  from  your  unions,  and  commitments  to  vote  against  Fast  Track  were  announced 
from  six  of  the  Demoaats  we've  been  working  on:  Eshoo,  Tauscher,  Harman  from 
California,  Ford  from  Tamessee,  Moore  from  Kansas  and  Israel  from  New  York.  So  stay 
tuned. 

If  we  defeat  Fast  Track,  and  I  believe  we  will,  it  wUl  send  a  great  message  about  our 
solidarity  and  our  willingness  to  stand  up  and  fight.  Great  work.  (Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  51   AFL-CIO  Statement  on  Terrorism  and 
Violence  in  the  Middle  East 

TRUMKA:  On  behalf  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we  extend 
our  deepest  condolences  to  the  families  of  the  victims  of  the  Palestinian  suicide  bombers 
who  attacked  civilians  at  work  and  at  rest  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Haifa,  Israel.  These  acts  of 
terror  and  anarchy  are  in  direct  opposition  of  the  course  of  peace  in  civilized  relations 
and  do  not  represent  a  legitimate  quest  for  a  shared  existence. 

We  categorically  condemn  these  acts  of  terrorism  which  have  again  struck  at  the 
heart  of  working  Israel.  The  shared  pain  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  must  be  broken  and 
not  recycled.  We  must  realize  peace  in  that  troubled  region.  These  attacks  are  aimed  at 
destroying  the  possibility  for  resumption  of  peace  talks  between  the  leaders  of  the  Israeli 
government  and  leaders  of  the  Palestinian  authority.  The  lives  of  working  people  in  Israel 
and  in  the  Palestinian  authority  are  only  worsened  by  such  terrorist  acts. 

Chairman  Yasir  Arafat  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Palestinian  authority  must  find 
the  political  and  moral  courage  to  effectively  bring  those  who  plan  and  lead  murderous 
attacks  to  account.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  silence  nor  acquiescence  to  the  most  extreme. 
Now  is  the  time  for  bringing  those  responsible  to  justice  and  returning  to  the  path  of 
confidence  bxiilding,  negotiations  and  a  fair  resolution  to  the  many  serious  divisions 
between  the  Israeli  people  and  the  Palestinian  people. 

We  urge  the  Israeli  government  and  the  Palestinian  national  authority  to  work 
diUgentiy  to  end  the  cycle  of  violence.  More  killing  of  innocent  civilians  wUl  not  achieve 
the  desired  result  of  mutual  security  and  shared  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  move  for  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

SWEENEY:  You've  heard  the  reading  of  the  resolution,  and  it's  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded. 
On  the  question. 
All  in  favor. 
Contiary. 

Carried.  The  resolution's  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  51   AFL-CIO  Statement  on  Terrorism  and 
Violence  in  the  Middle  East 


On  behalf  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we  extend  our  deepest  con- 
dolences to  the  families  of  the  victims  of  the  Palestinian  suidde  bombers  who  attacked 
civilians  at  work  and  at  rest  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Haifa,  Israel. 

These  acts  of  terror  and  anarchy  are  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  course  to  peace 
and  civilized  relations,  and  do  not  represent  a  legitimate  quest  for  a  shared  existence. 

We  categorically  condemn  these  acts  of  terrorism,  which  have  again  stmck  at  the 
heart  of  working  Israel. 

The  shared  pain  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  must  be  broken  and  not  recycled.  We 
must  realize  peace  in  that  troubled  region.  These  attacks  are  aimed  at  destroying  the  pos- 
sibility for  resumption  of  peace  talks  between  leaders  of  the  Israeli  government  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Palestinian  Authority.  The  lives  of  working  people  in  Israel  and  in  the 
Palestinian  Authority  are  only  worsened  by  such  terrorist  acts. 

Chairman  Yasir  Arafat  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Palestinian  Authority  must  find 
the  political  and  moral  courage  to  effectively  bring  those  who  plan  and  lead  such  mur- 
derous attacks  to  account.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  silence  nor  acquiescence  to  the  most 
extreme.  Now  is  the  time  for  bringing  those  responsible  to  justice,  and  returning  to  the 
path  of  confidence-building,  negotiations  and  a  fair  resolution  to  the  many  serious  divi- 
sions between  the  Israeli  people  and  the  Palestinian  people. 

We  urge  the  Israeli  government  and  the  Palestinian  National  Authority  to  work  dili- 
gently to  end  the  cycle  of  violence.  More  killing  of  innocent  civilians  will  not  achieve  the 
desired  result  of  mutual  security  and  shared  existence. 

(End  of  Resolution  No.  51) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  52    Resolution  in  Support  of  American  Troops 

TRUMKA:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  resolution  and  statement  in  support  of 
American  troops.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  previously  expressed  the  union 
movement's  profound  outrage  over  the  incomprehensible  September  11th  attacks  and 
our  deep  grief  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children  in  New 
York,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  firmly  committed  to  bringing  the  perpetrators  of  this  heinous  act, 
the  September  11  attacks,  to  justice  and  fully  supports  our  country's  just  use  of  military 
force  to  that  end.  The  working  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  a  proud  history  of 
fighting  for  freedom  across  the  world  with  American  workers  manning  the  battlefields  of 
all  of  our  nation's  wars  and  helping  build  the  arsenal  of  demoaacy  that  defeated  fascism 
and  totalitarianism. 

Many  of  our  members  or  their  family  members  are  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  services,  either  in  active  duty  or  reserve  status.  They  are  included  among  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  bravely  risking  their  lives  to  protect  and  preserve  not  only  the  lives  of 
those  of  us  here  in  the  United  States,  but  also  our  very  way  of  Me. 

The  delegates  to  the  24th  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  recog- 
nize and  commend  the  courage  of  the  brave  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces  who  are  engaged  in  this  war  on  terrorism  and  pledge  our  continuing  gratitude  and 
full  support  to  them. 

The  American  union  movement  wiU  work  to  ensure  that  the  nation  continues  to  rec- 
ognize and  reward  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  both  while  they  are  on 
active  duty  and  when  they  resume  civilian  life. 

On  behalf  of  the  full  Executive  Council,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  for  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 
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SWEENEY:  The  resolution  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 
The  chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DAVID  WINTERS,  American  Federation  of  Musicians:  1  am  David  Winters, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

SWEENEY:  You  all  remember  the  wonderful  voice  of  this  delegate  yesterday. 
(Applause) 

WINTERS:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  not  speaking  against  the  spirit  of  this 
resolution,  but  as  a  believer  in  the  principles  of  passivism,  1  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  request  the  removal  of  certain  language.  Yesterday,  1  missed  my  chance  to  request 
a  similar  change  to  Resolution  44  and  voted  "No"  even  though  I  fully  supported  the 
spirit  of  that  resolution. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  1  believe  all  actions  of  the  Bush  administration  are  suspect.  I 
believe  the  extent  of  the  current  military  campaign  with  possible  expansion  beyond 
Afghanistan  is  a  human  rights  issue  and  involves  aspects  of  global  economics  that  are 
anathema  to  the  labor  movement. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  amend  the  resolution  by  removing  in  paragraph  two  the 
following  words,  "and  fully  supports  our  country's  just  use  of  military  force  to  that  end." 
Thank  you. 

SWEENEY:  Since  the  amendment  is  not  a  friendly  amendment,  it  requires  a  second. 

There  being  no  second,  the  amendment  is  not  accepted. 

Any  further  question?  Discussion  on  the  question? 

Hearing  none,  those  in  favor,  say  aye. 

Those  opposed,  say  no. 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  resolution  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  52    Resolution  in  Support  of  American  Troops 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  previously  expressed  the  union  movement's 
profound  outrage  over  the  incomprehensible  Sept.  11  attacks  and  our  deep  grief  in  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  irmocent  men,  women  and  children  in  New  York,  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  firmly  committed  to  bringing  the  perpetrators  of  the  heinous  Sept. 
11  attacks  to  justice  and  fully  supports  our  country's  just  use  of  military  force  to  that  end. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  a  proud  history  of  fighting  for 
freedom  aaoss  the  world,  with  American  workers  manning  the  battlefields  of  all  our 
nation's  wars  and  helping  build  the  arsenal  of  demoaacy  that  defeated  fascism  and 
totalitarianism. 

Many  of  our  members  or  their  family  members  are  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  services,  either  in  active  duty  or  reserve  status.  They  are  included  among  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  bravely  risking  their  lives  to  protect  and  preserve  not  only  the  lives  of 
those  of  us  here  in  the  United  States  but  also  our  very  way  of  life. 

The  delegates  to  the  24th  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  recog- 
nize and  commend  the  courage  of  the  brave  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  armed 
forces  who  are  engaged  in  this  war  on  terrorism,  and  pledge  our  continuing  gratitude  and 
full  support  to  them. 

The  American  union  movement  will  work  to  ensure  that  the  nation  continues  to 
recognize  and  reward  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  armed  services,  both  while  they 
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are  on  active  duty  and  when  they  resvime  civilian  life. 
(End  of  Resolution  No.  52) 

SWEENEY:  Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  we're  about  to  wind  up,  and  I  just  want  to,  on 
behalf  of  Rich  and  Linda,  myself,  the  Executive  Council,  thank  all  of  you  for  a  wonderful 
convention.  Especially  thank  those  of  you  who  have  stayed  with  us  to  the  end.  I  think 
we've  really  had  a  busy  agenda,  very  important  business.  We've  had  great  solidarity  here, 
and  we  owe  a  lot  of  thanks,  thanks  to  the  delegates,  thanks  to  all  of  those  who  helped  us 
prepare  for  this  convention,  the  workers  here  in  the  hotel,  the  Culinary  Workers,  as  well 
as  all  the  trades  and  lATSE.  (Applause) 

All  who  worked  behind  the  scenes  as  weU  as  out  front  and  all  who  worked  over  the 
past  several  months.  1  want  to  thank  Bob  Welsh  and  all  of  our  staff,  the  staff  who  are  here 
as  well  as  our  staff  in  Washington  who  have  been  working  for  months  in  preparation  for 
this  convention,  and  thanking  all  the  delegates  to  this  2001  convention  for  all  of  your 
hard  work  during  these  long  days,  your  passion  for  all  of  the  issues  that  we  have  tjeen 
discussing. 

We're  just  a  few  weeks  away  from  a  new  year.  In  so  many  ways,  it  will  be  good  to  see 
2001  come  to  an  end.  We  can  leave  this  convention  knowing  we  have  put  in  place  con- 
crete plans  to  make  2002  a  better  year  for  working  families,  a  better  year  for  organizing,  a 
better  year  for  bargaining  and  a  better  year  for  politics,  and  a  better  year  in  our  states  and 
our  communities. 

We  will  be  stionger  because  of  all  we  have  been  through  together  in  2001.  We  know 
how  severely  we  can  be  tested  and  remain  united  in  our  common  goal,  a  goal  of  building 
a  better  life  for  American  workers  who  truly  are  heroes  every  day. 

As  we  end  the  AFL-ClO's  24th  Biennial  Convention,  1  want  to  thank  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  I  want  to  wish  you  all  a  very  happy  holiday  season  and  a  very  peaceful  and 
prosperous  and  joyous  New  Year. 

The  24th  AFL-CIO  Biennial  Convention  is  now  adjourned.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

(At  12:04  p.m.,  Thursday,  December  6,  2001,  the  24th  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  was  adjourned  sine  die.) 
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Convention  Resolutions  and 
Constitutional  Amendments 


Convention  resolutions  and  constitiitional  amendments  are  printed  in  the  text  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  time  adopted.  The  following  provides  the  page  for  each  of  them  by 
resolution  or  amendment  number;  the  index  provides  the  page  by  resolution  or  amend- 
ment titie.  AU  other  resolutions  submitted  to  the  convention  appear  in  the  appendix  in 


nimierical  order. 

No.  Resolution  Page 

1.  Building  a  Larger,  Stronger  Movement  of  America's  Workers  95 

2.  A  Government  of,  by  and  for  the  People  204 

3.  Global  Fairness  385 

4.  A  Voice  for  Working  Families  in  Our  Communities  347 

5.  A  Nation  of  Immigrants  155 

6.  An  American  Economy  that  Works  For  All  Working  Families  185 

7.  Protecting  and  Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Justice  234 

8.  One  Nation,  Indivisible,  With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All  110 

9.  Respect  Work,  Strengthen  Family  250 

10.  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World  267 

11.  Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century  Labor  Movement  136 
16.  Urban  Sprawl  and  Smart  Growth  353 

19.  Elimination  of  Hatch  Act  Restrictions  354 

20.  Mississippi  Department  of  Labor  354 

21.  Regarding  the  Fair  Trade  Apple  Campaign  355 

22.  A  Resolution  on  William  Jefferson  Clinton  Presidential  Library  356 
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32.  Open  Consensus  Codes  and  Standards  356 

33.  A  Strong  Ergonomics  Standard  357 

35.  Food  and  Nutrition  for  Low-Income  Families  358 

36.  Justice  for  Poultry  Workers  359 

37.  Contraceptive  Equity  360 

44.  Preserving  American  Values  in  a  Time  of  Crisis  223 

45.  Federal  Government  Use  of  Civil  Racketeering  Laws  275 
Against  Labor  Organizations 

46.  Maintaining  a  Strong  Manufacturing  Industry  284 

47.  Preserving  and  Promoting  Union  Jobs  and  361 
Union-Made  Products  and  Services 

48.  Memorial  Tribute  to  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr.  320 

49.  Resolution  in  Support  of  Striking  Middletown  Township,  322 
New  Jersey,  Teachers  and  School  Secretaries 

50.  Resolution  in  Support  of  Machinists  at  United  Airlines  324 

5 1 .  AFL-CIO  Statement  on  Terrorism  and  Violence  in  the  Middle  East  392 

52.  Resolution  in  Support  of  American  Troops  393 
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No.    Constitutional  Amendment 


Page 


1.  Providing  for  the  Operation  of  Area  Central  Labor  Bodies  326 

2.  Clarifying  That  No  Unaffiliated  or  Suspended  329 
Organization  May  Be  Allowed  Representation  or 

Recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO 

3.  Clarifying  That  Written  Notice  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  330 
Arrearages  in  Per  Capita  Taxes  or  Assessments  Must  Precede 

an  Automatic  Suspension  for  Nonpayment 

4.  Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Issue  Provisional  332 
Charters  To  New  Affiliates  in  Order  to  Set  Particular  Conditions 

for  a  Regular  Affiliation 

7.  Providing  that  the  AFL-ClO's  Regular  Convention  337 
Shall  Be  Held  Once  Every  Four  Years,  Rather  Than 

Once  Every  Two  Years 

8.  Clarifying  That  Where  the  Number  of  Nominees  339 
for  an  Elected  Office  Does  Not  Exceed  the  Number 

of  Individuals  to  be  Elected  to  a  Particular  Office, 

the  Nominee(s)  Shall  be  Declared  Elected  by  Acclamation 

9.  Reducing  the  Number  of  Executive  Council  Meetings  340 
That  Must  Be  Held  Each  Year 


10.  Authorizing  Central  Bodies  to  AUow  Allied  Retiree  341 
Organizations  Designated  by  the  Executive  Council 

to  Affiliate  or  Otherwise  Participate 

1 1 .  Providing  That  the  General  Board  ShaU  Meet  343 
at  Least  Once  During  Each  Four- Year  Convention  Cycle, 

and  Expanding  the  General  Board's  Authority 
Between  Conventions 
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Appendix  of 
Other  Resolutions 


Resolutions  and  constitutional  amendments  passed  by  the  convention  appear  in  the  text 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  adopted.  On  the  following  pages  are  all  otiier  resolutions 
and  constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the  2001  AFL-CIO  convention. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  12  Child  Care  and  Early  Childhood 
Education 

Submitted  by  the  North  Bay  (Calif.)  Labor  Council  and  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County  (Calif.) 

WHEREAS,  parents  need  access  to  quality,  affordable  child  care  in  order  to  work; 

WHEREAS,  quality  child  care  has  been  shown  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  school 
readiness  and  yield  ongoing  benefits  for  children's  education; 

WHEREAS,  child  care  is  the  third  highest  expense  for  many  working  families  after 
housing  and  transportation;  and  most  working  parents  can't  afford  to  pay  more  for 
their  children's  child  care; 

WHEREAS,  low  income  working  families  seldom  get  public  support  for  child  care  and 
early  childhood  education  and  in  California  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  280,000  children 
in  working  families  qualify  for  child  care  assistance  based  on  income,  but  do  not  currentiy 
receive  it  because  of  lack  of  public  funding; 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  is  the  only  iadustrialized  country  in  the  world  that  does 
not  have  paid  maternity  leave;  paid  parental  leave  would  allow  parents  to  stay  home  and 
bond  with  infants;  and  infant  care  is  the  most  costiy  and  least  available  form  of  child 
care;  and 

WHEREAS,  higher  compensation  for  child  care  teachers  is  linked  to  lower  turnover  and 
higher  quality  child  care  but  child  care  teachers  currentiy  make  an  average  of  $7.42  an 
hour;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  we  support  increased  public  funding  for  affordable,  accessible,  quality 
child  care  and  early  childhood  education  and  higher  wages  and  benefits  for  child  care 
workers. 

RESOLVED  that  we  support  child  care  teachers'  and  providers'  right  to  organize  and  we 
advocate  for  improvements  in  their  compensation  to  be  subsidized  by  inaeased  public 
funding. 
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RESOLVED  that  we  support  paid  family  and  paraital  leave. 
We  call  on  the  AFI^OO  to: 

■  Encoiirage  unions  to  bargain  for  child  care  benefits  for  their  members. 

■  Support  efforts  to  organize  the  child  care  workforce. 

■  Advocate  for  inaeased  public  investment  in  quality  child  care  and  early  childhood 
education  for  aU  workers. 

■  Highlight  child  care  issues  at  the  National  AFL-CIO  Convention  in  December  by: 

1.  Having  a  speaker  on  child  care; 

2.  Featuring  a  union's  success  around  chUd  care  organizing  or  bargaining; 

3.  Convening  child  care  advocates  and  organizers  at  the  Convention  to  develop 
and  support  their  work. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Poliq^  Committee 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13  Electrical  Infrastructure  and  Jobs 

Submitted  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO 

WHEREAS,  a  reasonably  priced,  reliable  and  safe  supply  of  electrical  energy  is  critical  to 
growing  and  maintaining  family-wage  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  recent  and  ongoing  electrical  energy  crisis  in  the  Northwest  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  thouscinds  of  family-wage  jobs  while  also  raising  energy  costs  for  consumers 
in  their  homes  and  businesses;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  adequate  electrical  genera- 
tion, tiansmission  and  distribution  infrastructure  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
region  during  this  crisis;  and 

WHEREAS,  constmction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  infrastructure  can  and 
should  be  performed  by  local  residents  who  are  qualified  to  perform  this  work  and  who 
are  employed  by  responsible  companies  who  provide  adequate  family  wages,  health  and 
other  benefits,  apprenticeship  opportunities  and  other  good  to  the  community;  now 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  Oregon  AFL-CIO  supports  infrastmcture  investments  by  responsible 
employers  who  will  bring  benefits  to  conmiimities;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  support  Bonneville  Power  Administiation's  request 
for  up  to  $2.2  billion  in  funding  over  five  years  to  improve  the  region's  electrical  trans- 
mission infrastmcture,  with  the  understanding  that  such  funding  will  pay  for  itself  in 
increased  revenues  and  U.S.  Treasury  pajmtients  by  Bonneville;  and  now  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  Oregon  AFl^CIO  will  petition  the  national  AFL-CIO  for  support  on  these 
critical  issues. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  14  National  Health  Care 

Submitted  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO 

WHEREAS,  the  cost  of  health  care  in  the  United  States  is  so  expensive  and  getting  more 
so  every  day,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight  to  the  rising  costs;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  average  worker  in  America  can  no  longer  afford  health  care  or  health  care 
insurance,  or  medicines  they  need;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  very  few  industrialized  nations  in  the  world 
that  does  not  have  a  national  health  care  plan  that  works  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  growing  trend  among  employers  is  to  cut  the  retirees  out  of  their 
negotiated  health  care  programs;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  tiiat  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  reaffirm  its  support  for  a  National  Health  Care 
program;  and  now  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  tiiat  tiie  Oregon  AFL-CIO  forward  this  resolution  to  the  National  AFL-CIO 
and  ask  them  to  do  everything  in  their  power,  to  bring  about  National  Health  Care  for 
the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 

RESOLUTION  NO.  15  Labor  Tech  2001 

Submitted  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO 

WHEREAS,  the  annual  Labor  Tech  conferences  are  an  important  event  to  educate  and 
develop  labor  media  communication  and  technology;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  use  of  this  technology  is  important  for  unions  and  aU  working  people; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  annual  Labor  Tech  conference  will  take  place  on  December  7,  8  and  9  in 
San  Francisco  and  is  sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Coimdl  as  weU  as  other  labor 
organizations;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  tiiat  tiie  Oregon  AFL-CIO  endorses  Labor  Tech  2001  and  will  infonn  all 
members  and  affiliates  of  the  conference  and  encourage  their  participation;  and  now 
be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  tiiat  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  submit  tiiis  resolution  for  consideration  at  the 
national  AFL-CIO  Convention. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  17  Opposing  Harassment  of  Arab-Americans, 
Islamic- Americans  and  South  Asian-Americans 

Submitted  by  the  King  County  (Wash.)  Labor  Council 

WHEREAS,  the  airline  hijackings  and  subsequent  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  shocked 
the  world  with  the  sudden,  traumatic,  major  loss  of  life  of  airplane  crew  and  passengers, 
office  workers,  rescue  workers  and  others,  and 

WHEREAS,  evidence  and  speculation  has  pointed  the  blame  at  small  Islamic  groups  based 
in  the  Middle  East  with  a  history  of  violence,  and 

WHEREAS,  condeiimation  of  these  murderous  acts  has  come  from  all  quarters,  including 
national  and  local  leaders  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Arabic,  Islamic  and 
Palestinian  commvinities  and  countries,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  job  of  our  governments,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  attempt 
to  determine  a  proper  and  just  response  to  these  acts,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  have  already  been  numerous  acts  of  verbal  and  physical  harassment 
against  individuals  who  are  Arabic-  or  Islamic-Americans  or  legal  residents,  and  against 
individuals  who  merely  appear  to  belong  to  those  categories,  and  against  American 
Islamic  religious  and  community  institutions,  and 

WHEREAS,  acts  of  malicious  harassment  against  individuals  and  institutions  based  on 
their  ethnic  or  religious  profile  are  unjust  acts  against  innocent  people,  which  bring  no 
justice  or  solace  to  the  victims  of  the  September  1 1  attacks,  and 

WHEREAS,  hate  crimes  and  harassment  targeting  individuals  based  on  their  appearance 
or  membership  in  a  minority  group  have  recently  victimized  James  Byrd,  an  African- 
American  man  who  was  dragged  to  death  in  Texas;  Matthew  Shepard,  a  gay  man  who 
was  beaten  to  death  in  Wyoming;  and  Filipino- American  postal  worker  Joseph  Ileto,  who 
was  shot  to  death  in  California  by  a  gunman  who  wounded  six  others  in  a  Jewish  day- 
care center,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  labor  movement  needs  to  actively  oppose  malicious  harassment,  which  is 
a  threat  to  the  spirit  of  sodal  justice  and  working  class  unity  which  we  hope  to  build, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  this  body  and  its  members  shall  agree  to  oppose,  by  word  and  deed, 
harassing  acts  and  words  which  target  people  who  are  or  appear  to  be  Arab-American, 
Islamic-American  or  South  Asian-American,  because  such  harassment  is  both  harmful 
and  unjust,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  for  consideration  to  those  AFL-CIO 
bodies  and  other  groups  of  which  this  body  is  an  affiliate,  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  next  national  AFL-CIO  Convention 
for  adoption. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  18  Supporting  Fair  Trade  Certified  Coffee 

Submitted  by  tiie  King  County  (Wash.)  Labor  Council 

WHEREAS,  Fair  Trade  certification  ensures  farmers  are  paid  a  decent,  living  wage  for  their 
harvest,  aeates  direct  trade  links  to  farmers  and  their  cooperatives,  provides  access  to 
affordable  aedit,  which  helps  farmers  stay  out  of  debt,  and  promotes  sustainable  prac- 
tices, such  as  organic  farming,  which  helps  protect  the  environment;  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED  that  the  King  Coxmty  Labor  Coundl  endorses  the  principles  of  the  Seattle 
Sustainable  Coffee  Campaign,  gives  our  permission  to  have  our  name  included  on  a  pub- 
lic list  of  supporters,  and  will  help  spread  the  word  about  Fair  Trade,  organic  and  shade- 
grown  coffee;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  we  commit  to  purchase  certified  Fair  Trade  coffee  from  now  on  and  serve 
only  Fair  Trade  Certified  coffee  at  our  events;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  King  County  Labor  Council  recommend  to  its  affiliates,  the 
Washington  State  Labor  Council  and  the  National  AFL-CIO  that  they  too  make  the 
commitment  to  endorse  the  Fair  Trade  Certified  coffee  campaign  and  serve  only  Fair 
Trade  Certified  coffee  at  their  events,  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  next  national  AFl^CIO  Convention 
for  adoption. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 


RESOLUTION  NO.  23  AFL-CIO  Union-Industries  Show 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Sendee  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  Union-Industiies  Show  has  since  its  beginning  in  1938  repre- 
sented the  very  best  products  and  services  made  in  America;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Show  has  always  been  the  most  visible  gathering  of  unions  and  compa- 
nies and  the  products  and  services  they  produce,  giving  them  imparalleled  opportunities 
to  exhibit  and  to  meet  face  to  face  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Show  visitors;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  light  of  all  that  has  happened  in  America  and  the  world,  the  theme  for  this 
year's  Show  will  be  A  Salute  to  America's  Heroes:  The  Working  Families  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
and 

WHEREAS,  this  theme  will  recognize  those  American  Heroes  who  have  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  without  overlooking  those  who  have  made,  and  will  continue  to  make, 
America  the  greatest  country  on  earth:  the  workers  who  produce  the  best  products  and 
services  on  earth — ^The  Working  Families  of  the  AFL-CIO;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  when  possible  and  practical,  AFL-CIO  affiliates  use  tiie  Show  to  show 
their  support  to  American  Heroes  by  the  promoting  union-made  products  and  services; 
and,  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED  that  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  use  the  Show  to  enhance  meetings  and  seminars 
scheduled  during  the  show  dates,  April  5-8,  2002,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  further  salute 
America's  Heroes— The  Working  Families  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  continue  to  support  the  Show  in  future  years  as 
they  continue  recognize  America's  Heroes  by  promoting  the  best  products  and  services  in 
the  world,  those  products  and  services  made  by  The  Working  Families  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 

RESOLUTION  NO.  24  Union  Label  vs.  Imports 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  swelled  to  a  record  setting  level,  as  a  wide  range  of 
imports  from  capital  goods,  consumer  goods,  automotive  vehicles  and  parts,  to  industrial 
supplies  flooded  the  country,  and 

WHEREAS,  for  each  $1  billion  of  the  trade  deficit,  the  equivalent  of  12,000  jobs  are  lost 
by  working  Americans  or  a  total  for  1999  of  3,304,000  and  for  2000  of  4,508,400  jobs 
that  were  lost;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  job  losses  have  been  caused  in  large  part  by  United  States  government 
policies  which  encourage  domestic  manufacturers  to  produce  their  goods  in  foreign 
countries.  These  policies  include  tax  laws  that  give  special  breaks  to  offshore  corporations, 
continued  low  duties  on  imports  of  all  kinds  and  a  refusal  to  apply  mandatory  quotas  on 
foreign  goods,  foreign  parts  and  foreign  materials;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  stiU  clings  stubbornly  to  its  support  of  so-called  "free  trade" 
and  denoimces  as  "protectionism"  any  efforts  to  save  our  beleaguered  industries;  and 

WHEREAS,  other  nations  block  U.S.  exports  to  their  countries  by  imposing  tariffs, 
non-tariff  barriers,  formal  and  informal  quotas,  stringent  and  unrealistic  inspection 
requirements,  discriminatory  standards,  export  subsidies  and  many  other  self  protective 
practices;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  this  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  continue  to  make  union  members 
and  all  Americans  aware  of  the  need  for  federal  legislation  that  would  help  preserve 
American  industries  and  American  jobs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  all  affiliates  are  urged  to  alert  their  members,  their  families,  friends  and 
communities  to  the  necessity  of  buying  union-made  goods  and  imion  services  so  that  we 
can  keep  the  dream  alive  for  the  Working  Families  of  America. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  25  Union  Label  Week 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  the  week  that  begins  with  Labor  Day  is  set  aside  each  year  to  focus  attention 
on  the  products  and  services  produced  and  performed  by  America's  imion  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  vinion  labels,  shop  cards,  store  cards  and  service  buttons  which  identify 
many  of  these  products  and  services  are  hallmarks  of  quality  and  symbols  of  fair  labor 
standards;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  union  worker  to  support  these  honorable  symbols;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  officially  designate  the  periods  of 
September  2-7,  2002,  and  September  1-6,  2003,  as  Union  Label  Week;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates,  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils 
are  called  upon  to  renew  their  efforts  to  promote  Union  Label  Week  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  goals  of  Union  Label  Week  are  extended  throughout  the  year. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 

RESOLUTION  NO.  26  Look  for  the  Union  Label 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  Article  II,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  adopted  on  the  morning  of  February  16,  1909,  reads  as 
follows:  The  objects  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  promote  a  greater  demand  for  prod- 
ucts bearing  the  union  label,  and  of  labor  performed  by  union  workers;  to  investigate 
into,  devise,  recommend,  and  within  the  limit  of  its  authority,  carry  into  effect  methods 
for  the  advertisement  of  Union  Label  products;  to  educate  the  members  of  Trade  Unions, 
their  families  and  the  general  public  upon  the  economic,  social,  and  moral  uplift  fur- 
thered by  the  Trade  Union  movement;  to  further  the  general  welfare  of  all  affiliated 
organizations,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  organization  among  aU  the  toilers  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

WHEREAS,  the  basic  principles  as  outlined  in  these  objectives  are  today,  almost  a  centxiry 
later,  still  the  objectives  that  are  the  foundation  that  holds  workers  together  in  a  common 
cause — supporting  each  other  by  purchasing  the  products  and  services  produced  by  one 
another; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  tiiat  this  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as 
fuUy  and  completely  supporting  the  Union  Label,  Union  Shop  Cards,  Union  Store  Cards 
and  Service  Buttons  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Always  Look  for  the  Union  Label! 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  27  Protectmg  the  Integrity  of  the 
Made  in  USA  Label 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  more  and  more  working  Americans  have  been  witnesses  to  the  massive 
destruction  of  the  job  base  due  to  the  record  high  trade  deficit;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  working  Americans  recognize  that  our  job  base  is  vital  to  the  hiture  of 
America  and  especially  to  the  American  Working  Family;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  "Made  in  USA"  label  is  a  symbol  of  the  pride,  quality,  and  privilege  that  is 
associated  with  the  jobs  that  produce  products  bearing  the  "Made  in  USA"  label;  and 

WHEREAS,  purchasing  products  displaying  the  "Made  in  USA"  label  is  the  strongest  line 
of  defense  for  American  workers  to  protect  their  job  base,  their  future,  and  the  future  of 
all  Americans;  and 

WHEREAS,  any  change  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  that  would  weaken 
the  current  "all  or  virtually  all"  U.S.  parts  and  labor  requirement  associated  with  the 
"Made  in  USA"  label  would  be  a  direct  insult  to  American  workers  and  would  undermine 
the  ability  of  Americans  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right  to  buy  what  we  (they)  make; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  all  affiliates  continue  to  work 
with  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department  in  their  effort  to  continually  watch 
for  any  legislation  of  policy  change  that  would  weaken  the  meaning  of  "Made  in  USA" 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  this  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  all  its  affiliates  continue  to 
work  with  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department  to  take  whatever  action  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  "Made  in  USA"  label. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 

RESOLUTION  NO.  28  Support  of  Boycotts 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  the  American  trade  union  movement  continues  to  be  buffeted  from  all  sides 
by  an  anti-union  majority  in  Congress,  and  by  powerful  corporations  and  their  trade 
associations  dedicated  to  the  weakening  or  outright  destruction  of  effective  labor  unions; 
and 

WHEREAS,  organized  labor  has  suffered  grievous  setbacks  at  the  hands  of  these  unscrupu- 
lous individuals  and  organizations;  and 

WHEREAS,  throughout  history,  anti-union  forces  have  sought  to  destroy  the  American 
labor  movement,  but  failed;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  national  boycott  has  been  proved  over  the  years  as  a  means  to  effectively 
combat  the  forces  that  would  desttoy  us;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED,  that  this  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates,  state  federations 
and  central  labor  councils  pledge  to  actively  support  all  national  boycotts  endorsed  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coundl;  and,  be  it  furtiier 

RESOLVED,  that  all  editors  of  publications  affiliated  with  the  International  Labor 
Communications  Association  give  all  possible  publicity  to  these  boycotts  by  regular  publi- 
cation of  the  official  "Don't  Buy"  list  and  through  other  means. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 

RESOLUTION  NO.  29  Purchasing  American-Made  U.S.  Hags 

Submitted  by  the  Union  Label  and  Sendee  Trades  Department 

WHEREAS,  the  American  flag  symbolizes  life,  liberty  and  the  piirsuit  of  happiness;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  of  the  American  flags  on  the  market  today  are  imported,  frequentiy 
from  coimtries  that  employ  prison  labor  or  other  exploited  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  buying  and/or  displaying  imported  American  flags  contradicts  the  symbol's 
very  meaning;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  24th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliated  unions  and  tiieir 
members,  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  appeal  to  governing  bodies  in  their 
home  states  and  insist  that  they  generate  legislation  to  ban  the  import  of  American  flags; 
and  be  it  further, 

RESOLVED,  that  all  union  members  support  such  legislative  initiatives. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Community 

RESOLUTION  NO.  30  Deindustrialization  and  Trade  Policy 

Submitted  by  the  United  Steehvorkers  of  America 

America's  manufacturing  industry,  the  true  source  of  our  nation's  economic  stiength  and 
financial  independence,  is  imder  assault.  The  architects  of  our  government's  monetary 
and  trade  policies,  through  the  calculated  promotion  of  deregulated  global  tiade  and 
excessive  capital  mobility,  have  crippled  American  manufacturing,  increased  inequality 
both  within  and  between  countries,  and  subordinated  both  our  national  sovereignty  and 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  economy  to  the  interests  of  multinational  conglomerates  and 
Wall  Stieet  financiers. 

More  than  two  decades  ago,  policymakers  in  Washington  embarked  on  a  crusade  to 
deregulate  the  world  economy.  Declaring  the  United  States  a  "post-industrial"  economy, 
advocates  of  global  economic  integration  predicted  that  "everyone  wUl  win"  in  their  new 
world  order.  "Free  trade"  would  eliminate  poverty  and  inequality  in  the  developing  world 
and  simultaneously  spark  massive  job  creation  in  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
economies. 

Today,  after  20  years  of  global  economic  deregulation — after  NAFTA  and  GATT  and 
the  WTO;  after  Worid  Bank  "assistance  stiategies"  and  International  Monetary  Fund 
"stmctural  adjustment"  programs: 
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■  Poverty  continues  to  blight  the  world:  In  1980,  the  world's  poorest  400  million  people 
lived  on  72  cents  a  day  or  less;  in  the  next  two  decades  it  rose  a  paltry  6  cents  per  day. 

■  The  rich  are  getting  richer:  Two  decades  ago,  average  income  in  the  richest  10  percent 
of  covmtries  was  86  times  greater  than  average  income  in  the  poorest  10  percent;  by  1999, 
the  gap  had  grown  to  149  times  as  great,  nearly  double. 

■  Progress  has  declined:  Most  significantly,  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  20  years 
of  globalization  (1980-2000)  was  substantially  lower  than  in  the  previous  20  years  of  reg- 
ulated ti-ade  (1960-1980). 

Instead  of  balanced  trade  and  massive  job  creation,  our  government's  policies  have 
actively  undermined  manufacturing  by  encouraging  imports  and  the  transfer  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  offshore.  The  nation's  steadily  growing  trade  deficit  mushroomed  to  unprece- 
dented levels  following  the  implementation  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
in  1994  and  the  establishment  of  the  World  Trade  Organization  the  next  year.  The  toll  on 
U.S.  employment  has  been  massive.  From  1994  to  2000,  successively  larger  waves  of 
uncontrolled  imports  have  wiped  out  a  net  total  of  3  million  American  jobs:  2  million  in 
manufacturing;  another  400,000  in  mining,  forestry,  agriculture  and  tiansportation;  and 
the  rest  in  services,  government,  trade  and  construction.  NAFTA  alone  has  cost  the  U.S. 
economy  766,000  jobs,  nearly  three-quarters  of  them  in  manufacturing,  and  reverbera- 
tions from  the  deepening  deficit — ^which  reached  $439  billion  last  year — and  the  chronic 
decline  of  manufacturing  are  apparent  in  stagnating  wages,  inaeased  inequality,  and  the 
closure  of  a  once-vital  avenue  to  prosperity  for  millions  of  working  Americans. 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  NAFTA  has  also  stiengthened  the  clout  and  bargain- 
ing power  of  multinationals,  the  once-bright  promises  of  free  trade's  cheerleaders  ring 
equally  hollow.  Increasing  capital  mobility  has  transformed  the  developing  world  into  a 
cut-rate  assembly  platform  for  globe-spanning  conglomerates,  accelerating  the  race  to  the 
bottom  on  wages  and  working  conditions  as  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  forced 
into  direct  competition  with  each  other,  resulting  in  wage  cuts  for  Mexican  workers  of 
25  percent  or  more,  and  spawning  the  cancerous  growth  of  the  infamous  maquiladora 
plants,  where  workers'  rights  are  shamelessly  trampled  and  toxic  waste  is  routinely 
spewed  into  communities  and  waterways. 

In  1995,  the  World  Trade  Organization  was  established  to  govern  the  global  economy 
and  enforce  its  "laws" — the  trade  agreements  which  have  shredded  nearly  all  restrictions 
on  capital  mobility  and  corporate  power,  curtailed  the  ability  of  governments  to  mean- 
ingfully regulate  the  activities  of  multinational  conglomerates,  and  subordinated  the 
sovereignty  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  individuals  to  the  profits  and  patents  of  investors 
and  corporations. 

The  WTO  has  created  a  global  system  of  enforceable  rules  wherein  corporations  have 
all  the  rights,  governments  have  all  the  obligations  and  democracy  is  left  in  the  dust — 
where  it  is  easier  to  take  action  against  a  country  that  violates  corporate  patent  laws  than 
against  a  corporation  that  illegally  employs  child  labor.  Under  this  system,  unelected  tri- 
bunals secretly  judge  every  country's  laws  and  regulations  for  their  "WTO  compliance." 
"Offenses"  against  the  WTO  have  included  a  Clean  Air  Act  that  prevents  the  importation 
of  high-poUutant  fuels,  the  refusal  to  import  goods  produced  with  child  or  slave  labor, 
and  resistance  to  importing  genetically  engineered  foods.  There  is  no  due  process  and  no 
appeal — "offending"  nations  must  change  their  laws  to  accept  WTO  judgments  or  face 
harsh  economic  sanctions. 

The  WTO's  gospel  for  "development"  is  implemented  by  its  financial  evangelists,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank,  which  espouse  the  noble  goals  of 
reducing  poverty,  protecting  the  environment  and  limiting  the  worst  excesses  of  global- 
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ization.  In  reality,  the  IMF  and  the  Bank  have  consistently  demanded  "structviral  adjust- 
ment policies"  (SAPs) — mandates  to  reduce  wages  and  pensions,  dismantle  public  services, 
and  prevent  national  governments  from  adopting  measures  to  protect  their  economies 
from  international  instability.  The  result — ^from  Latin  America  to  Asia  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union — ^has  been  to  cripple  domestic  consumption  and  encourage 
exports,  in  effect  using  the  tax  doUars  of  American  workers  to  further  vmdermine  U.S. 
manufacturing. 

In  the  short  term,  it  is  imperative  that  our  government  act  forcefully  and  rapidly  to 
maintain  manufacturing  jobs  by: 

■  Vigorously  enforcing  all  U.S.  tiade  laws,  allocating  sufficient  resources  to  ensure  effec- 
tive enforcement  and,  where  necessary  amending  existing  trade  laws  to  ensure  fair  tiade. 

■  Revising  our  tiade  policy  based  on  the  interests  of  American  workers  and  environmental 
integrity  rather  than  those  of  multinational  conglomerates  and  international  financiers. 

■  Repealing  provisions  of  the  tax  code,  such  as  the  foreign  tax  aedit  and  the  deferral  of 
taxes  on  foreign  profits,  that  provide  corporations  with  incentives  to  shift  jobs  and  manu- 
facturing offshore. 

■  Bringing  down  the  value  of  the  doUar  to  remove  the  price  differential  this  imposes  on 
American  manufacturing. 

Ultimately,  however,  America  must  champion  a  new  kind  of  globalization  in  which 
expanding  tiade  and  investment  enhances  social  justice  and  economic  opportunity  in  all 
nations.  The  WTO,  and  every  tiade  agreement  to  which  our  nation  is  signatory — now 
and  in  the  future — ^must: 

■  Incorporate  core  workers'  rights  and  environmental  protections,  including  freedom  of 
association;  collective  bargaining;  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  forced,  compulsory  and 
child  labor;  minimum  acceptable  standards  on  wages,  hours  of  work  and  occupational 
health  and  safety. 

■  Mandate  the  upward  harmonization  of  living  and  working  standards,  environmental 
and  public  health  protections. 

■  Ensure  tiansparency  and  accountability  in  aU  tiade  negotiations  and  dispute-resolution 
mechanisms,  and  specifically  guarantee  access  by  unions,  governmental  bodies  and  citi- 
zens' organizations. 

■  Repeal  and  outiaw  investor-state  dispute  resolution  and  so-called  "indirect  expropriation." 

■  Ensure  that  countries  retain  the  ability  to  regulate  the  flow  of  speculative  capital  to 
protect  their  economies  from  excessive  volatility. 

■  Foster  global  growth  through  rising  demand  by  instituting  debt-relief  and  other 
measures  to  improve  living  standards  in  developing  nations,  and  prohibiting  "structural 
adjustment  policies"  which  impoverish  national  economies  and  hinder  access  to  food, 
clean  water,  shelter,  health  care  and  education. 
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■  Institute  equitable  and  transparent  market  access  rules  that  allow  for  effective 
protection  against  import  surges  and  minimize  the  potential  for  global  overcapacity 
of  commodities. 

■  Recognize  the  authority  of  governments  at  all  levels— national,  state  and  local — to 
enact  and  enforce  legitimate  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 

Finally,  to  realize  globalization's  promises  of  job  creation,  rising  living  standards, 
equality  and  demoaacy,  accession  criteria  must  be  developed  to  ensure  that  new  WTO 
members  are  in  compliance  with  core  workers'  rights  and  environmental  protections, 
prior  to  their  entry  into  the  WTO. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 

RESOLUTION  NO.  31  American  Steel 

Submitted  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Nearly  five  years  after  a  sustained  onslaught  of  record-level,  illegally  traded  steel  imports 
began  to  undermine  North  American  steel  markets,  American  Steelworkers  remain  mired 
in  a  crisis  of  rapidly  deepening  proportions.  Triggered  by  failed  trading  policies  which 
deliberately  encourage  imports  and  a  massively  overvalued  dollar  that  hobbles  U.S. 
manufacturing  with  a  30  percent  cost  disadvantage,  the  predatory  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  have  already  shut  down  some  of  the  most  efficient  and  modem  steel  mills  in 
the  world.  Without  immediate  and  comprehensive  government  action  to  stabilize  prices 
and  restore  a  competitive  balance  to  North  American  steel  markets,  the  jobs  of  nearly  a 
quarter-million  steelworkers,  the  pensions  and  health-care  benefits  of  600,000  industry 
retirees,  and  the  continued  operation  of  the  revitalized  American  steel  industry  are  all 
at  risk. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  massive  infusions  of  capital 
and  unprecedented  inaeases  in  labor  productivity  transformed  the  American  steel  indus- 
try into  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  producers  of  high-quality  steel  in  the 
world.  A  record  $60  billion  was  invested  to  refurbish  existing  mills  and  build  new,  state- 
of-the-art  steelmaking  capacity.  Productivity  nearly  doubled.  And,  in  real  terms,  labor  cost 
per  ton  of  steel  shipped  was  62  percent  lower  in  2000  than  it  was  20  years  earlier.  But  that 
dramatic  accomplishment  by  American  Steelworkers  carried  a  tremendous  price:  287,000 
American  steelworkers — 56  percent  of  the  industry's  work  force — ^were  laid  off  or  forced 
into  retirement  during  a  massive  restructuring  that  permanently  shut  down  more  than 
one-third  of  the  industry's  productive  capacity. 

But  in  spite  of  American  Steelworkers'  unprecedented  improvements  in  quality  and 
productivity,  the  United  States  has  again  become  a  global  dumping  ground  for  foreign 
steel.  Dumped  and  subsidized  imports  surged  to  a  record  41.5  million  tons  in  1998 — 
33  percent  greater  than  the  previous  high  of  31  million  tons — and  remained  higher  than 
ever  before  through  1999  and  2000.  Steel  prices  dropped  precipitously  as  companies 
saambled  for  market  share,  then  sank  to  record  lows  as  domestic  demand  softened  in 
late  2000.  Demand  for  steel-based  consumer  products  has  dropped  still  further  in  the 
wake  of  the  September  1 1  terrorist  attacks,  thereby  weakening  the  American  steel  indus- 
try even  further. 

The  crisis  has  devastated  the  American  steel  industry.  Since  December  1997,  25 
domestic  steel  companies  have  been  driven  into  bankmptcy.  More  than  27,000  steelworker 
jobs  (nearly  12  percent  of  the  industry's  pre-crisis  work  force  of  235,000)  have  been  wiped 
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out  since  January  1998.  And  nearly  13  million  tons  of  steelmaking  capacity — 10  percent 
of  the  nation's  total — ^has  been  eliminated  in  12  plant  shutdowns. 

Ominously,  American  steelworkers  and  the  domestic  steel  industry  have  suffered 
more  damage  in  the  past  year  than  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  crisis  combined: 

■  More  than  14,000  American  steelworkers  lost  their  jobs  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year— nearly  52  percent  of  total  steel  job  loss. 

■  Over  two-thirds  of  the  25  crisis-related  steel  bankmptdes  were  filed  in  just  11  months, 
firom  November  13,  2000,  to  October  15,  2001. 

■  Prior  to  this  year,  only  one  bankrupt  steel  company  was  forced  to  cease  operations;  by 
contrast,  nine  American  steelmakers  shut  their  doors  in  the  first  10  months  of  2001. 

■  Over  90  percent  of  the  crisis-related  steel-mill  shutdowns  have  occurred  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  by  the  United  States  government  has  dearly  documented 
that  world  trade  in  sted  is  anything  but  fair.  According  to  the  Commerce  Department's 
Report  to  the  President  Global  Steel  Trade— Structural  Problems  and  Future  Solutions,  "The  30- 
year  history  of  repeated  unfair  trade  actions  is  symptomatic  of  underlying  market-distort- 
ing practices  in  the  global  steel  market. 

"The  world  sted  industry  is  characterized  by  a  variety  of  anti-competitive  practices. 
The  effect  of  such  practices  is  that  investment  decisions  as  well  as  pricing  and  sales  almost 
certainly  are  different  from  what  would  occur  in  a  purely  competitive  market. 

"One  way  or  another,  sted  companies  around  the  world  benefit  from  government 
practices  and  polides  that  forestall  adjustments  mandated  by  the  market.  As  a  result, 
market  forces  are  not  able  to  bring  world  capadty  and  supply  in  line  with  demand." 

The  culprit,  according  to  the  Commerce  Department,  is  overcapadty  in  the  global 
sted  industry,  a  condusion  shared  by  most  industry  observers,  induding  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devdopment,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  According  to  the  report: 

"[Overcapadty]  is  used  to  describe  the  fart  that  global  steelmaking  capadty  has  been 
consistentiy  weU-above  global  sted  production  over  the  long  term.  In  the  case  of  sted, 
this  may  be  attributable  to  the  fart  tiiat  less  than  perfert  market  forces  dominate  the 
industry,  such  that  government  supports  and  other  activities  have  sustained  uneconomic 
capadty  and  production.  Although  there  may  be  different  ways  to  measure  global  sted- 
making  capadty  and  production,  most  industry  experts  that  have  analyzed  the  issue  find 
a  sizable  and  consistent  gap  between  capadty  and  production  over  the  long  term. 

"While  estimates  from  various  sources  indicate  that  there  is  substantial  imused  sted- 
making  capadty  throughout  the  world  as  a  whole  aaoss  many  years,  high  fixed  costs  and 
other  fartors  (induding,  for  example,  proterted  markets  and  subsidies)  encourage  sted 
makers  to  operate  facilities  at  high  levds  of  capadty.  Such  high  capadty  utilization,  com- 
bined with  substantial  unused  capadty  overhang,  tends  to  suppress  prices  worldwide." 

While  the  Commerce  Department  report  clearly  identified  the  root  cause  of  the  crisis 
in  1999,  nearly  two  years  passed  before  the  federal  government  addressed  the  problem 
substantivdy.  During  those  two  years,  18  American  sted  companies  were  forced  into 
bankmptcy,  20,000  stedworkers  lost  their  jobs  and  a  dozen  sted  mills  were  shut  down. 
The  crisis  is  immeasurably  heightened  by  the  plight  of  stedworker  retirees  who  were  pre- 
maturely forced  out  of  the  industry  during  the  shutdowns  of  the  1980s.  Because  their 
companies  are  now  in  bankruptcy,  nearly  150,000  of  these  retirees  face  the  prospert  of 
losing  the  health  insurance  which  was  promised  them  when  they  retired. 
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American  steel  companies — ^particularly  integrated  steelmakers — are  the  only  steel 
producers  in  the  world  who  don't  receive  some  sort  of  government  assistance  to  offset 
the  massive  costs  of  restructuring  the  global  sted  industry.  As  a  result,  American  produc- 
ers are  the  only  steel  companies  in  the  world  that  must  pay  the  full  costs  of  retiree  health 
care.  For  the  American  steel  industry's  600,000  retirees  and  dependents,  the  cost  is  enor- 
mous— ^nearly  $1  billion  a  year.  In  any  other  covmtry,  that  cost  would  be  borne  by  the 
government.  Here  it  adds  $15  to  the  cost  of  every  ton  of  steel  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

The  import  problem  has  proved  too  difficult  to  deal  with  through  the  use  of 
standard  trade  law  measures.  Reducing  imports  of  a  specific  group  of  steel  products 
from  a  specific  group  of  countries  has  simply  invited  dumped  and  subsidized  imports 
from  different  coimtries  and  of  different  steel  products.  Therefore,  ending  the  threat  of 
illegal  imports  to  the  American  steel  industry,  Steelworker  jobs  and  Steelworker  retiree 
health  insurance  demands  decisive  and  comprehensive  federal  action  to: 

■  Restore  a  competitive  balance  between  American  steel  producers  and 
their  overseas  competitors.  We  call  on  Congress  to  immediately  pass,  and  the 
President  to  sign,  a  Sl-bitlion  annual  relief  package  to  offset  the  effects  of  foreign  subsi- 
dies and  ensure  coverage  of  health  care  benefits  for  the  steel  industry's  600,000  retirees 
and  their  dependents. 

■  limit  damage  from  illegal  steel  imports.  We  applaud  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  ruling  that  American  steel  has  been  damaged  by  imports.  The  ITC 
now  must  recommend,  and  the  President  immediately  implement,  strong  remedies  to 
restore  steel  pricing  and  prevent  further  import  surges. 

■  Provide  funds  for  industry  modernization.  Since  the  steel  industry  is  highly 
capital  intensive,  financing  continued  modernization  has  become  virtually  impossible  in 
the  face  of  a  continuing  flood  of  illegal  imports.  To  help  remedy  this  problem,  Congress 
should  immediately  increase  to  $5  billion  the  loan  guarantees  available  under  the 
Emergency  Steel  Loan  Guarantee  program. 

Our  government  must  recognize  that  a  strong  domestic  steel  industry  is  essential  to 
America's  national  and  economic  security.  Defense  production,  while  vital,  is  only  part 
of  achieving  that  security.  Our  nation's  ship-building  capacity,  the  ability  to  repair  and 
expand  our  transportation  infrastructure,  our  potential  to  achieve  some  measure  of  energy 
independence,  the  fundamental  ability  to  rapidly  increase  industrial  production  in 
response  to  any  threat  or  emergency,  are  all  fundamentally  dependent  on  a  thriving 
American  steel  industry. 

We  do  not  advocate  protectionism,  but  must  recognize  the  obvious:  in  a 
world  where  government  support  for  steel  is  the  rule,  the  American  steel 
industry  cannot  survive  as  the  exception. 

We  find  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  already  lost  the  ability  to  meet  domestic 
steel  demand  totally  imacceptable.  Each  shutdown,  each  layoff  tnaeases  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  steel,  a  condition  that  directly  threatens  the  country's  economic  and 
national  security.  We  therefore  call  on  our  government  to  recognize  what  the  govern- 
ments of  other  major  industrial  nations  realized  long  ago — that  a  strong  nation  cannot 
long  exist  without  a  strong  steel  industry. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  34  A  Single  Food  Safety  Agency 

Submitted  by  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 

WHEREAS,  union  members  like  all  citizens  are  vitally  interested  in  and  concerned  about 
food  safety;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  want  to  ensure  that  American  consumers  continue  to  have  ready  access  to 
the  cleanest,  safest  food  possible;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  spite  of  having  one  of  the  world's  best  food  safety  systems,  food  poisoning 
causes  76  million  illnesses,  325,000  hospitalizations  and  5,000  deaths  each  year  in  this 
country,  according  to  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention;  and 

WHEREAS,  that  toll  is  vinacceptable  to  Americans  and  it  is  doubly  imacceptable  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  work  in  agriculture,  food  processing,  food  service  and  food 
retail,  whose  livelihoods  are  at  stake;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  has  often  been  noted  that  our  current  food  inspection  system  is  piecemeal, 
inefficient  and  the  disparate  responsibility  of  12  different  federal  agencies;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  system,  which  originated  with  the  Pure  Food  Act  and  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  both  passed  in  1906,  has  been  added  to  but  never  rationalized  to  meet  modem  needs 
and  achieve  the  best  possible  pubUc  health  protection;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  way  we  eat  has  changed  greatly  over  the  last  95  years,  with  massive 
corporate  entities  processing,  selling,  and  transporting  thousands  of  miles  most  of  the 
food  we  eat;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  current  system  is  not  just  complicated,  but  inefficient  and  indefensible;  and 

WHEREAS,  consolidation  also  offers  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  inspectors 
in  the  non-meat  food  processing  inspection  now  handled  by  the  FDA,  which  has  only 
200  inspectors,  compared  with  the  USDA,  which  has  7,200  inspectors:  and 

WHEREAS,  some  of  the  food  FDA  inspects  is  highly  susceptible  to  contamination, 
especially  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  frequentiy  eaten  raw;  and 

WHEREAS,  both  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  tiie  Center  for  Science  in  the  PubUc 
Interest  note  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  food-bome  iUness  outbreaks  can  be 
traced  to  FDA  regulated  foods;  and 

WHEREAS,  if  the  nation  wants  to  reduce  the  terrible  toU  of  food-bome  illness,  we  must 
have  additional  inspectors;  and 

WHEREAS,  even  President  George  W.  Bush,  when  campaigning  in  Permsylvania  in  June 
2000,  noticed  the  disaepancy  in  the  food  safety  system  and  said  "Apparentiy,  the  revolu- 
tionary idea  that  maybe  these  functions  could  be  combined  hasn't  dawned  on  anyone 
yet;"  and 

WHEREAS,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  107th  Congress  by  Senator  Dick 
Durbin  of  Illinois  (S.  1501)  and  Representative  Rosa  DeLauro  of  Connecticut  (H.R.  1671) 
to  create  a  single  food  safety  agency;  and 
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WHEREAS,  support  for  a  single  food  safety  agency  is  not  only  bicameral  and  bipartisan,  it 
also  unites  employer  industry  groups,  consumer  groups,  public  interest  organizations, 
and  food  science  organizations;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  aeation  of  a  single  food  safety  agency  is  supported  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  former  government  officials  who  have  had  responsibility  for  trying  to 
make  the  existing  system  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  tragic  events  in  the  wake  of  September  11  have  given  additional  impetus 
to  protecting  our  food  supply,  including  the  threat  of  bioterrorism  and  the  notion  that 
someone  may  attempt  to  intentionally  place  pathogens  or  microbiological  agents  in  our 
nation's  food  supply  must  be  considered;  and 

WHEREAS,  because  such  an  act  of  terrorism  could  paralyze  the  nation's  economy  and 
health  with  staggering  loss  of  life,  debilitating  illnesses,  and  economic  dislocation,  we 
would  be  less  than  responsible  if  we  did  not  attempt  to  address  this  possibility  prior  to  it 
occurring;  therefore  be  it: 

RESOLVED  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  support  legislation  creating  a  single  food  safety 
agency.  Such  an  agency  must  have  as  its  governing  principle  the  safety  of  the  Nation's 
food  safety  system;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  food  safety  is  of  such  importance  that  it  must  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  and  cannot  be  devolved  to  state  governments,  privatized  or  contracted 
out.  Abdicating  federal  responsibility  for  this  basic  public  health  program  would  under- 
mine confidence  in  the  system  and  ensure  the  failure  of  this  reform:  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  while  consolidation  may  bring  greater  efficiencies  to  the  system,  additional 
resources  must  be  allocated  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  inspections,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
inspection  processes,  and  the  coordination  among  government  agencies.  Our  goal  is  sim- 
ple; we  need  a  rational,  21st  century  food  safety  system  that  combines  the  experience  of 
government  inspectors  backed  up  by  the  best  science  and  most  objective  measures  of 
public  health  protection  available  with  the  hands-on  experience  of  frontline  food  workers. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 

RESOLUTION  NO.  38  Calling  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  Clear  the  Air' 
About  its  Foreign  Policy  Issues 

Submitted  by  the  King  County  (Wash.)  Labor  Council 

WHEREAS,  the  impact  of  economic  globalization  on  American  working  families  every- 
where is  causing  more  job  dislocation,  impoverishment  of  working  families,  division 
among  workers  and  a  huge  economic  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  U.S.  and  among 
nations,  with  power  shifting  more  and  more  into  corporate  hands,  and 

WHEREAS,  an  effective  strategy  to  serve  our  members'  interests  and  covmter  the  corporate 
economic  globalization  agenda  is  to  buUd  solidarity  and  unity  among  unions  and  work- 
ers' organizations  worldwide  based  upon  mutual  respect  and  our  common  needs,  with 
mutually  determined  labor  standards  based  on  social  jvistice  and  human  rights  as  they  are 
perceived  by  workers  in  each  nation,  and 
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WHEREAS,  while  we  recognize  and  applaud  the  many  changes  in  international  policy 
and  practice  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  recent  years  and  as  we  are  taking  steps  to  increase  credibil- 
ity among  workers  and  members  in  the  U.S.  we  must  also  overcome  fear  and  suspicion  of 
workers  abroad  based  upon  errors  and  excesses  of  the  Cold  War  years  so  that  the  AFL-CIO 
may  become  a  more  tmsted  and  vital  actor  on  the  stage  of  working  class  intemational 
affairs,  and 

WHEREAS,  recent  articles  in  the  Labor  Studies  Joximal  for  Summer  2000  show  that  the 
AFL-CIO  played  a  role  leading  to  the  bloody  Pinochet  overthrow  of  the  democratically 
elected  government  in  Chile,  that  its  work  was  linked  to  corporate  and  CIA  intervention 
ordered  by  Richard  Nixon  and  led  by  Henry  Kissinger  (clearly  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  labor  movement  in  Latin  America  and  the  United  States),  that  the  AFL-CIO  engaged 
in  similar  activities  in  many  countries  on  almost  every  continent  and  that  such  activities 
served  corporate  interests  and  were  largely  funded  by  the  U.S.  government,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  experience  in  Chile  and  other  countries  was  a  stiength- 
ened  hand  for  Corporate  America,  destruction  of  militant  unions  and  support  of  spurious 
unions,  persecution  of  working  families  and  the  torture,  disappearance  and  death  of 
many  trade  union  activists  and  leaders,  situations  which  defy  rebuilding  trust  without 
our  taking  responsibility  for  such  events  where  it  may  be  due,  and  accoimting  for  and 
repudiating  such  policies,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute  of  the  AFL-CIO  accepted  government 
money  to  intervene  in  Asian  union  affairs  until  1996,  for  example,  funding  the  pro- 
Marcos  Trade  Union  Congress  of  the  Philippines  in  the  1980s,  and  its  successor  organiza- 
tion, the  American  Center  for  Intemational  Labor  Solidarity  (ACILS),  is  also  funded  by 
the  U.S.  goverrmient,  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED  that  to  advance  the  progressive  new  policies  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  global  affairs, 
we  call  upon  our  Federation  to  fuUy  account  for  what  was  done  in  Chile  and  other  covin- 
tries  where  similar  roles  may  have  been  played  in  our  name,  to  renounce  such  policies 
and  practices  and  to  openly  invite  concemed  union  members  and  researchers  to  review 
and  discuss  aU  AFL-CIO  archives  on  intemational  labor  affairs,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  describe,  countiy  by  country  exactiy  what  activities  it 
may  stUl  be  engaged  in  abroad  with  funds  paid  by  government  agencies  and  renounce 
any  such  ties  that  could  compromise  our  authentic  aedibility  and  the  trust  of  workers 
here  and  abroad  and  that  would  make  us  paid  agents  of  government  or  of  the  forces  of 
corporate  economic  globalization,  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED  that  the  above  actions  be  taken  to  clear  the  air  in  affirmation  of  an  AFL-CIO 
policy  of  genuine  global  labor  solidarity  in  pursuit  of  economic  and  social  justice  with 
attention  to  domestic  and  intemational  labor  standards  that  include  the  right  to  organize 
and  strike,  an  adequate  sodal  safety  net,  living  wages,  the  right  to  health  care  and  educa- 
tion, elimination  of  mandatory  overtime,  protection  of  the  rights  of  immigrant  workers, 
prohibitions  on  strikebreaking  and  the  pursuit  of  peace  among  nations  and  peoples. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  39  Hanging  Noose  Oceanside  Incidents  in 
San  Francisco  and  Nationally 

Submitted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda  County  (Calif.) 

WHEREAS,  on  July  26,  a  "hanging  noose"  was  put  up  at  the  Oceanside  Sewage  Treatment 
plant  in  San  Francisco;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  purpose  of  this  noose  was  to  harass  and  terrorize  black  stationary  engineer 
Carmi  Johnson;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  "hanging  noose"  incidents  in  San  Frandsco  at  the 
California  Padfica  Medical  Center  and  at  the  SFO  during  the  construction  project;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  has  been  a  growing  series  of  inddents  around  the  United  States  of 
"hanging  noose"  being  exhibited  to  intimidate  and  threaten  Black  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  inddents  are  intolerable  and  a  threat  to  all  dvU  and  democratic  rights 
of  not  only  Black  workers,  but  all  working  people;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda  County  condemns  the  exhibition 
of  "hanging  noose"  at  the  Oceanside  Sewage  Plant  and  at  all  work  locations  when  it  is 
used  to  harass  and  intimidate  Black  workers,  and  this  Coundl  calls  on  the  San  Frandsco 
Police  Department,  the  Mayor's  Office,  and  the  Stationary  Engineers  Local  39  to  pursue 
the  "Hate  Crimes  Law"  against  those  who  committed  this  art;  and  be  it  finally 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Council  calls  on  the  California  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  National 
AFL-CIO  at  their  December  2001  convention  to  organize  a  national  educational  political 
campaign  against  the  vise  of  the  "hanging  noose"  and  other  radst  or  hate  material  against 
all  working  people  and  organized  labor  in  particular. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 

RESOLUTION  NO.  40  On  Union-Busting,  Censorship  and  the 
Crisis  at  the  Pacifica  Radio  Foundation 

Submitted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda  County  (Calif.) 

We  are  outraged  by  the  following  actions  taken  by  the  management  of  the  nonprofit 
Padfica  Radio  Foundation,  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  truly  progressive  broadcast 
organizations  in  a  sea  of  corporate  media.  For  the  last  several  years,  Pacifica  has  been 
waging  a  war  against  its  workers,  volunteers  and  listener  supporters.  A  particular  target 
has  been  award-winning  broadcast  journalist  Amy  Goodman  and  the  staff  of  her  pro- 
gram, Demoaacy  Now,  a  cutting-edge  investigative  journalism  broadcast  heard  weekdays 
on  Padfica's  stations  and  its  network  affiliates. 

Since  the  fall  of  last  year,  Pacifica  management  and  then-station  management  at 
WBAI-FM  in  New  York  (where  the  show  is  produced)  have  instigated  a  campaign  of 
harassment  aimed  at  Ms.  Goodman  and  Democracy  Now.  This  campaign  intensified  after 
the  so<alled  "Christmas  coup"  by  management,  which  occurred  in  December  at  WBAI. 
In  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  weekend  before  the  Christmas  holiday,  management 
changed  the  locks  at  the  station,  temporarily  locking  out  union  members  from  both 
AFTRA  and  the  United  Electrical  Workers.  TTiese  steps  were  followed  by  wholesale  illegal 
firings  of  unionized  staff,  dismissal  of  volunteer  programmers,  censorship,  the  banning  of 
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the  WBAI  advisory  board  from  the  station  premises  and  the  fostering  of  a  climate  of 
verbal  and  physical  intimidation  at  the  station  which  continues  today;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that:  the  Central  Labor  Coimdl  of  Alameda  County,  AFL-CIO,  condemns 
union  busting  and  intimidation  against  Amy  Goodman,  Demoaacy  Now,  WBAI  radio 
staff  and  volunteers,  and  demands  an  immediate  end  to  the  harassment  and  intimidation 
at  the  station  and  the  rehiring  of  all  fired  staff;  be  it  further  resolved  that: 

■  We  call  on  all  affiliated  bodies  for  concurrence,  and  ask  our  affiliates  to  encourage  the 
support  of  their  intemational  unions. 

■  We  demand  an  immediate  end  to  the  gag  rule  and  censorship  at  aU  five  Padfica 
stations  and  the  Foundation's  national  broadcast  service. 

■  We  demand  that  the  Paciflca  Foundation  renounce  and  halt  any  actions  that  would 
allow  the  sale  of  any  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation,  especially  WBAI  or  KPFA,  which 
have  been  built  up  over  more  than  50  years  by  staff  and  the  community. 

■  We  demand  that  Padfica  renounce  and  halt  the  contracting  of  firms  whose  work 
opposes  the  efforts  of  working  people  to  organize  for  better  working  conditions. 

■  We  wiU  support  the  legal  efforts  now  in  the  courts  to  restore  and  expand  the  accounta- 
bility of  the  Padfica  Foundation  to  the  communities  it  serves. 

■  We  will  support  a  national  labor  campaign,  including  educational  forums  on  media 
democracy  and  broadcasters'  rights. 

■  We  will  support  labor  and  community  protests  against  union  busting  and  censorship 
by  the  Padfica  Radio  Foundation  management. 

■  We  call  for  the  resignation  of  the  Executive  Director  of  Padfica  Radio,  and  those 
Padfica  board  members  who  approve  of  the  management's  egregious  actions. 

■  We  call  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Padfica  Board  so  that  it  is  democratically  elected, 
accoimtable  to,  and  representative  of  all  communities,  induding  the  labor  community 
and  the  many  artists,  musidans,  journalists,  environmental  and  human  rights  activists 
who  have  made  the  Padfica  network  the  most  important  progressive  nonprofit  media 
network  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  we  request  the  support  of  the  California  Labor  Federation  and  the  AFL-CIO  to 
achieve  these  just  demands. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Policy  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  41  Work  and  Family 

Submitted  by  the  California  Labor  Federation 

WHEREAS,  parents  need  access  to  quality,  affordable  child  care  in  order  to  work; 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  is  the  only  industrialized  country  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  paid  maternity  or  family  leave;  paid  family  leave  would  allow  family  members  to 
stay  home  for  the  birth  of  a  baby,  or  to  care  for  a  sick  parent,  spouse  or  child; 

WHEREAS,  quality  child  care  has  been  shown  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  school  readi- 
ness and  yield  ongoing  benefits  for  children's  education; 

WHEREAS,  child  care  is  the  third  highest  expense  for  many  working  families  after  hous- 
ing and  transportation;  and  most  working  parents  can't  afford  to  pay  more  for  their  chil- 
dren's child  care.  Low  income  working  families  seldom  get  public  support  for  child  care 
and  early  childhood  education  and  in  California  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  280,000  chil- 
dren in  working  families  qualify  for  child  care  assistance  based  on  income,  but  do  not 
currently  receive  it  because  of  lack  of  public  funding; 

WHEREAS,  nearly  1  in  5  full  time  workers  works  non-standard  hours;  and  workers  who 
are  pressured  into  working  overtime  suffer  higher  rates  of  alcohol  use,  stress  and  absen- 
teeism; and 

WHEREAS,  higher  compensation  for  child  care  teachers  is  linked  to  lower  turnover  and 
higher  quality  child  care  but  child  care  teachers  currently  make  an  average  of  $7.42  an 
hour;  therefore  be  it: 

RESOLVED  that  we  support  increased  public  funding  for  affordable,  accessible,  quality 
child  care  and  early  childhood  education  and  higher  wages  and  benefits  for  child  care 
workers. 

RESOLVED  that  we  support  child  care  teachers'  and  providers'  right  to  organize  and  we 
advocate  for  improvements  in  their  compensation  to  be  subsidized  by  increased  public 
funding. 

RESOLVED  that  we  support  paid  family  and  parental  leave. 

RESOLVED  that  we  support  the  right  to  control  over  work  hours  and  no  mandatory  over- 
time. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  will: 

Encourage  unions  to  bargain  for  work  and  family  benefits,  including  child  care,  paid  fam- 
ily leave  and  flexible  work  schedules  for  their  members. 

Support  efforts  to  organize  the  child  care  workforce. 

Advocate  for  increased  public  investment  in  quality  child  care  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion for  all  workers. 

Referred  to  the  Public  Poliq'  Committee 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  42  Resolution  on  Behalf  of  All  Those 
Impacted  by  the  Attack  on  Sept.  11,  2001 

Submitted  by  the  King  County  (Wash.)  Labor  Council 

WHEREAS,  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  United  States  of  America  siiffered  the  worst  act  of  tenor 
in  our  history,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  more  than  6000  innocent  civilians,  includ- 
ing many  of  ovir  fellow  union  brothers  and  sisters,  and 

WHEREAS,  these  attacks  have  continued  in  the  form  of  biological  acts  of  tenorism,  thus 
endangering  the  lives  of  other  citizens,  including  our  brother  and  sister  fire  fighters, 
police  and  emergency  response  personnel  and  postal  workers,  and 

WHEREAS,  as  a  result  of  these  attacks  many  vinion  jobs  have  been  lost  and  severe  hard- 
ship has  been  levied  upon  the  families  of  those  affected,  and 

WHEREAS,  thousands  of  union  members  who  serve  in  the  military  reserve  may  be  called 
to  active  duty  to  defend  against  further  attacks,  direct  or  indirect,  thereby  endangering 
their  lives  and  livelihoods,  and 

WHEREAS,  hate  crimes  directed  at  ethnic  and  religious  groups  have  occurred  in  response 
to  the  Sept.  11  tragedy,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  King  County  Labor  CouncU  goes  on  record  as  condemning 
these  horrific  acts  of  terrorism  and  that  we  stand  against  prejudice  and  hatred  of  any 
group  of  people  and  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  limit  our  dvil  liberties,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  King  Covinty  Labor  Council  goes  on  record  as  stand- 
ing in  solidarity  and  support  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  that  now  defend  our  country, 
which  includes  military,  fire  fighters,  poUce  and  emergency  response  personnel,  and 

BE  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  King  County  Labor  Coimdl  will  lobby  our  lawmakers 
to  provide  the  necessary  funding  for  training,  imemployment  insurance  and  job  creation 
to  benefit  all  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  cowardly  attack  on  our 
people,  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  tiie  AFL-CIO. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  43  Resolution  on  Urban  Sprawl  and 
Smart  Growth 

Submitted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Contra  Costa  County  (Calif.),  AFL-CIO 

WHEREAS,  the  issues  of  urban  sprawl  and  smart  growth  have  become  major  public  and 
political  issues,  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent  passage  of  hundreds  of  ballot  initiatives, 
ordinances  and  laws;  and 

WHEREAS,  urban  sprawl  strains  aU  working  families  by  aeating  overly  long  commuting 
times,  fueling  air  pollution  responsible  for  skyrocketing  children's  asthma  rates,  creating  a 
lack  of  affordable  housing  near  jobs,  eroding  public  services  and  denying  workers  a 
choice  about  how  to  get  to  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  sprawling  big-box  retailers  such  as  Wal-Mart  imdermine  unionized  neighbor- 
hood grocery  retailers  that  provide  fanuly-supporting  wages  and  benefits;  and 
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WHEREAS,  unionized  innar-dty  hospitals  have  been  disproportionately  shut  down,  partly 
because  of  the  concentration  of  inner-city  poverty  caused  by  sprawl;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  abandonment  of  our  dties,  caused  by  sprawl,  undermines  their  tax  base 
and  thereby  harms  the  quality  of  public  services,  which  in  tum  aeates  pressure  for  priva- 
tization of  those  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  same  tax-base  erosion  is  a  fundamental  cause  of  school  funding  inequities 
and  classroom  aowding,  which  fuel  pressure  for  school  vouchers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  rise  of  "edge  cities"  on  the  fringe  of  urban  areas  has  harmed  the  collective 
bargaining  strength  of  janitorial  and  building  maintenance  xmions  and  dispersed  the  hos- 
pitality industry,  harming  the  wages  of  restaurant  and  hotel  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  sprawling  development  on  urban  fringes  aeates  new  jobs  beyond  public  tran- 
sit grids,  leaving  commuters  no  choice  about  how  to  get  to  work  and  undermining  public 
transit  ridership;  and 

WHEREAS,  anti-union  manufacturers  flee  cities  for  outlying  areas  as  part  of  their  union- 
avoidance  strategies,  making  jobs  inaccessible  for  many  people  who  need  them  most, 
including  dislocated  workers  who  have  been  victimized  by  deindustrialization  and 
NAFTA;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  other  unions  have  suffered  as  a  direct  result  of  the  disinvestments, 
corporate  flight,  and  tax-base  erosion  caused  by  sprawl;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  unions  have  long  worked  to  defend  urban  institutions  that  benefit  aU 
working  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  and  other  imions  of  transit  workers  have  for 
decades  advocated  to  improve  public  transportation  that  improves  air  quality  and  give 
working  families  a  commuting  choice;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  have  joined  many  local  coalitions 
against  Wal-Mart  and  other  anti-union  "big  box"  retailers;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust  has  used  Building  Trades  pension- 
fund  investments  to  construct  tens  of  thousands  of  imits  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  helping  address  America's  affordable  housing  crisis;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  other  central  labor  bodies  and  state  labor  federations  have  long 
advocated  for  policies  now  collectively  called  "smart  growth"  such  as  affordable  housing, 
better  public  transit,  school  rehabilitation  and  the  reclamation  of  brownsfields;  and 

WHEREAS,  organized  labor  rightfully  deserves  credit  for  these  many  achievements,  but 
has  so  far  been  largely  overlooked  in  this  national  debate;  and 

WHEREAS,  "smart  growth"  is  an  ambiguous  and  evolving  term  that  applies  to  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  policies,  and  many  competing  interest  groups  are  now  seeking  to  define  it; 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  AFL-CIO  authorize  and  direct  its  leadership 
to  actively  engage  in  the  emerging  public  and  political  debates  surrounding  urban  sprawl 
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and  smart  growth,  asserting  labor's  rightful  role  in  the  national  debate  about  the  future  of 
America's  cities  for  the  benefit  of  all  working  families. 

Adopted  by  the  Contra  Costa  Central  Labor  Council  at  its  meeting  held  Nov.  7,  2001. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  5 
One  Delegate,  One  Vote  for  the  AFL-CIO 

Submitted  by  the  Greater  Louisville  (Ky.)  Central  Labor  Council  and  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Area  Labor  Council 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution  permits  intemational  imions  to  cast  as  many  votes 
at  conventions  as  they  have  members,  based  on  per  capita  payment  to  the  Federation, 
while  State  Federations  and  Cential  Labor  Councils  are  each  limited  to  a  single  vote,  and 

WHEREAS,  under  this  voting  system,  a  small  intemational  like  the  Federation  of 
Professional  Athletes,  with  1,700  members,  can  cast  nearly  three  times  the  votes  of  all  51 
State  Federations  and  all  545  Cential  Labor  Councils  combined;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  unjust  voting  system  denies  State  Federations  and  Cential  Labor  Council 
delegates  any  meaningful  role  in  decision-making  or  the  election  of  officers  at  conventions; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  is  assured  of  re-election  because  its  members 
contiol  a  majority  of  convention  votes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  officer  or  member  of  a 
State  Federation  or  Central  Labor  Coimdl  to  be  a  serious  candidate  for  national  office;  and 

WHEREAS,  no  State  Federation  or  Cential  Labor  Coimdl  officer  has  ever  been  elected  to 
the  Executive  Council  since  the  AFL-CIO  was  founded  in  1955;  and 

WHEREAS,  freezing  national  leadership  in  place  and  maintaining  a  "glass  ceiling"  that 
blocks  officers  of  state  and  local  bodies  from  advancement  is  not  only  undemocratic,  but 
does  incalculable  damage  to  the  labor  movement;  and 

WHEREAS,  State  Federations  and  Cential  Labor  Coundls  are  tieated  as  littie  more  than 
window  dressings  at  conventions,  despite  the  fact  that  they  play  a  significant  role  in  all 
AFL-CIO  economic  and  political  campaigns;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Executive  Coimdl,  assiired  in  advance  that  its  members  wUl  be  re-elected 
automatically,  has  become  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy  that  ignores  criticism  and  disre- 
gards its  obligation  to  be  accountable;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  tiiat  delegates  to  tiie  AFL-CIO's  24th  biermial  convention  meeting  Dec.  3-6  in 
Las  Vegas  approve  a  constitutional  amendment  that  revises  Article  IV,  Sec.  18  to  state  that 
"each  elected  convention  delegate  shall  be  entitied  to  one  vote";  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  candidates  for  election  to  the  Executive  Council  must  armounce  their 
candidacy  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
campaigning. 

Referred  to  the  Constitutional  Committee 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  6 
Urging  National  AFL-CIO  Bylaws  Changes 

Submitted  by  the  King  County  (Wash.)  Labor  Council 

WHEREAS  in  the  Summer  of  2000  the  delegate  bodies  of  the  King  County  Labor 
Council  and  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  each  adopted  amendments  to  their 
respective  constitutions  and  bylaws,  and 

WHEREAS  during  this  process  both  delegate  bodies  voted  overwhelmingly  to  exclude 
the  following  language  that  had  been  requested  for  inclusion  in  their  bylaws  by  the 
national  AFL-CIO:  "No  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  an  officer,  member  of  the 
executive  board  or  committee  or  other  governing  body  of,  or  any  other  committee  of, 
or  as  a  delegate  from,  or  as  a  representative,  agent  or  employee  of  any  state  central 
body  who  consistently  pursues  policies  and  activities  directed  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  program  or  purposes  of  authoritarianism,  totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other 
forces  that  suppress  individual  liberties  and  freedom  of  association,"  and 

WHEREAS  during  the  discussion  preceding  rejection  of  the  above  language  by  the 
KCLC  and  WSLC  delegate  bodies  in  July  and  August  2000,  delegates  criticized  the 
clause  for  being  vague,  for  being  a  relic  of  the  anti-communist  McCarthyite  witch- 
hunts, and  for  having  the  potential  to  chill  robust  debate  and  to  be  used  in  a  discrimi- 
natory manner  against  delegates  or  employees  of  the  Council,  and 

WHEREAS  the  history  of  the  U.S.  labor  movement  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  U.S. 
government  using  charges  of  "communism,"  "terrorism,"  or  other  vague,  jingoistic 
accusations  as  a  means  to  divide  and  harass  unions  and  to  blacklist,  silence  and  even 
frame  and  imprison  union  activists  and  leaders,  and 

WHEREAS,  after  the  KCLC  and  WSLC  submitted  their  revised  constitutions  and  bylaws 
to  the  national  AFL-CIO  for  approval,  AFL-CIO  President  John  Sweeney  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Covundls  which  stated  in  part  that  the  rejected  language  was  mandatory,  and 
that  it  had  to  be  inserted  into  the  Cotmdl's  constitutions  "...  to  bring  your  constitution 
into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rules  Governing  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Coimdls  and  the  Constitution  of  the  AFL-CIO,"  and 

WHEREAS  the  AFL-CIO  mandate  undermines  democracy  that  is  so  vital  to  the  contin- 
ued growrth  of  the  labor  movement  by  ignoring  the  serious  objections  to  the  clause  and 
the  democratic  will  of  the  KCLC  and  WSLC  delegate  bodies,  and 

WHEREAS,  this  resolution,  adopted  at  the  WSLC  convention  on  August  25,  2001  in 
Wenatchee,  asks  affiliated  unions  to  pass  similar  resolutions  and  forward  them  on  to 
their  intemational  unions  for  adoption,  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED  that  the  King  County  Labor  Coimcil  calls  on  the  national  AFL-CIO  to  elimi- 
nate the  above  mentioned  language  from  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  Article  111,  Sec.  7; 
Article  V,  Sec.  6;  and  Article  X,  Sec.  8,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  KCLC  encourage  affiliated  imions  to  pass  similar  resolutions  and 
forward  them  on  to  their  intemational  unions  for  adoption,  and  be  it  finally 
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RESOLVED  that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  next  national  AFL-CIO  convention 
for  adoption. 

Referred  to  the  Constitutional  Committee 
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2000  in  2000  program,  196,  206,  208,  212 
A 

AFL-CIO  Statement  on  Terrorism  and  Violence  in  the  Middle  East  (Resolution  No.  51), 

391-392,  text  of,  392 
AFL-CIO  Union-Industries  Show  (Resolution  No.  23),  A8-9 
Alliance  for  Retired  Americans,  143-144,  341-342,  345,  348 
American  Steel  (Resolution  No.  31),  A15-17 
Amos,  Sarah  Palmer,  262-263 

An  American  Economy  that  Works  For  All  Working  Families  (Resolution  No.  6), 

172^177,  180-195,  text  of,  185-195 
Andrews,  James,  131 
Appelbaum,  Stuart,  ii 
Australian  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 

Burrow  address  to  convention,  363-366 
Authorizing  Central  Bodies  to  AUow  Allied  Retiree  Organizations  Designated  by 

the  Executive  Council  to  Affiliate  or  Otherwise  Participate  (Constitutional 

Amendment  No.  10),  341-342,  text  of  341-342 
Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Issue  Provisional  Charters  To  New  Affiliates 

in  Order  to  Set  Particular  Conditions  for  a  Regular  Affiliation  (Constitutional 

Amendment  No.  4),  331-333,  text  of  332-333 

B 

Bahr,  Morton,  u,  230,  366 
Baker,  Willie,  106-107 
Ballantyne,  Suzy,  201 
Barajas,  Efren,  154 
Barrett,  Reverend  Spencer 

invocation,  305 

prayer  for  justice,  35 
Beasley,  Noel,  174-175 
Bender,  Rick,  264 
Bickhart,  Jim,  278 
Blackshere,  Margaret,  93 
Blanco-Falque,  Maria,  69-70 
Bonds,  Terry,  182 
Bowen,  Jim,  281-282 
Bowers,  John,  ii,  103-104 
Brooks,  Andrea,  109 
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Brown,  Clayola,  u,  154-155,  294 
Brown,  Edward,  106 
Brown,  Tim,  329-330 

Biiffenbarger,  R.  Thomas,  u,  82^-83,  129,  323-324,  380 

Building  a  Larger,  Stronga:  Movement  of  America's  Workers  (Resolution  No.  1), 

67-99,  tejcto/;  95-99 
Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century  Labor  Movement  (Resolution  No.  11), 

123-142,  text  of,  136-142 
Bunn,  Elizabeth,  u,  127-128,  379-380 
Burga,  Bill,  228-229,  278 
Burma,  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

Maimg  address  to  convention,  367 
Burrow,  Sharan 

address  to  convention,  363-366 
Burrus,  Bill,  ii,  265 

C 

Cainion,  Ken,  74 

Calling  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  'Clear  the  Air*  About  its  Foreign  Policy  Issues 

(Resolution  No.  38),  A19-20 
Canada/U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement,  60 
Canadian  Labor  Congress 

Georgetti  address  to  convention,  58-61 
Card-check  recognition,  75,  78,  79 
Carlton,  Maggie,  208 
Chavez-Thompson,  Linda,  ii 

election  address,  300-302 
Chiesa,  Sherri,  249 

Child  Care  and  Early  Childhood  Education  (Resolution  No.  12),  A4-5 

Civil  and  Hxmian  Rights  Conference  Report,  100-104 

Clarifying  That  No  Unaffiliated  or  Suspended  Organization  May  Be  Allowed 

Representation  or  Recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO  (Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2), 

328-329,  text  of,  329 

Clarifying  That  Where  the  Number  of  Nominees  for  an  Elected  Office  Does  Not  Exceed 
the  Number  of  Individuals  to  be  Elected  to  a  Particular  Office,  the  Nominee(s)  Shall 
be  Declared  Elected  by  Acclamation  (Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8),  338-339, 
text  of  339 

Clarifying  That  Written  Notice  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  Anearages  in  Per  Capita  Taxes 
or  Assessments  Must  Precede  an  Automatic  Suspension  for  Nonpayment 
(Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3),  330-331,  text  of  330-331 

Clephas,  Charlie,  334 

Clinton,  Honorable  Hillary  Rodham 
address  to  convention,  39-43 

Coalition  for  Raikoad  Retirement  Pension  Improvements,  318 

Cohen,  Lany,  77-79 

Constitutional  Amendments 

No.  1:     Providing  for  the  Operation  of  Area  Central  Labor  Bodies,  325-328 

No.  2:     Clarifying  That  No  Unaffiliated  or  Suspended  Organization  May  Be  Allowed 

Representation  or  Recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO,  328-329 
No.  3:     Clarifying  That  Written  Notice  by  the  AFL-CIO  of  Anearages  in  Per  Capita 
Taxes  or  Assessments  Must  Precede  an  Automatic  Suspension  for 
Nonpayment,  330-331 
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No.  4:     Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Issue  Provisional  Charters  To  New 
Affiliates  in  Order  to  Set  Particular  Conditions  for  a  Regular  Affiliation, 
331-333 

No.  5:     One  Delegate,  One  Vote  For  the  AFL-CIO,  333-335,  A26 

No.  6:     Urging  National  AFL-CIO  Bylaws  Changes,  335-336,  A27-28 

No.  7:     Providing  that  the  AFL-CIO's  Regular  Convention  Shall  Be  Held  Once  Every 

Four  Years,  Rather  Than  Once  Every  Two  Years,  336-338 
No.  8:     Clarifying  That  Where  the  Number  of  Nominees  for  an  Elected  Office  Does 

Not  Exceed  the  Number  of  Individuals  to  be  Elected  to  a  Particular  Office, 

the  Nominee(s)  ShaU  be  Declared  Elected  by  Acclamation,  338-339 
No.  9:     Reducing  the  Number  of  Executive  Council  Meetings  That  Must  Be  Held 

Each  Year,  340-341 

No.  10:    Authorizing  Central  Bodies  to  Allow  Allied  Retiree  Organizations  Designated 

by  the  Executive  Council  to  Affiliate  or  Otherwise  Participate,  341-342 
No.  11:    Providing  That  the  General  Board  ShaU  Meet  at  Least  Once  Dviring  Each 

Four-Year  Convention  Cycle,  and  Expanding  the  General  Board's  Authority 
Between  Conventions,  342-344 
Constitutional  Committee 

report  of,  325-344 
Contraceptive  Equity  (Resolution  No.  37),  352,  text  of,  360-361 
Convention  standing  rules,  18-24 
Converso,  Ann,  232-233 
Conzo,  Joseph,  43 
Credentials  Committee 

report  of,  6-18,  53,  162,  318 

D 

Daschle,  Honorable  Tom 

address  to  convention,  216-218 
Dean,  Amy,  129-130 

Deceased  union  brothers  and  sisters  since  1999  convention,  305-317 
Deindustrialization  and  Trade  Policy  (Resolution  No.  30),  A12-15 
Donohue,  Danny,  134 
Dority,  Douglas,  ii,  93-94,  127 
Durazo,  Maria  Elena,  151-152 
Durkee,  David,  91 

E 

Electrical  Infrastructure  and  Jobs  (Resolution  No.  13),  362,  text  of,  AS 
Elimination  of  Hatch  Act  Restrictions  (Resolution  No.  19),  352,  text  of,  354 
Energy  Employees  Occupational  Illness  Compensation  Program  Act  (EEOICPA),  272 
English,  Jim,  174 
Executive  Council 

introduction  of,  24-25 
Executive  Vice  President,  Office  of 

nominations,  295-297 

F 

Farm  and  Ranch  Equity  Act,  359 

Fast  Track,  46,  48,  54-58,  60,  86,  99,  144, 158,  162,  169,  174,  177-179,  181,  197, 199, 
203-204,  206,  216,  225-226,  285,  287,  304,  344,  365,  369,  372,  378,  389,  390,  391 
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Federal  Government  Use  of  Civil  Racketeering  Laws  Against  Labor  Organi2ations 

(Resolution  No.  45),  274-277,  text  of,  275-277 
Feldman,  Sandra,  ii,  85-85,  321 
Finance  Committee 

report  of,  226-227 
Finger,  Mary,  105-106 
Fire,  Edward,  ii,  176-177 
Fleming,  M.A.  "Mac",  ii 

Food  and  Nutrition  for  Low-Income  Families  (Resolution  No.  35),  352,  text  of,  358-359 
Food  Stamp  Program,  358 
Ford,  Pat,  201-202 

Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA),  60,  285,  383,  387 

Friend,  Patrida,  ii,  68-69,  266 

FTAA,  See  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas 

G 

Gaffney,  Mark,  246 

George  Meany-Lane  Kirkland  2001  Human  Rights  Award,  366 
Georgetti,  Ken 

address  to  convention,  58-61 
Gephardt,  Honorable  Richard 

address  to  convention,  177-180 
Gerard,  Leo,  u,  85-86,  227-228,  279-281,  351,  377-378 
Global  Fairness  (Resolution  No.  3),  374-390,  text  of,  385-390 
Goff,  Judith,  153 
Golombek,  EUen,  296-297 
Goodwin,  Michael,  ii,  233 
Gorcyza,  Delores,  180-181 
Gordon,  Cherryl,  175 

A  Government  of,  by  and  for  the  People  (Resolution  No.  2),  195-208,  text  of  204-208 

Grandfield,  Bill,  146-149 

Great  Britain,  Trades  Union  Congress  of 

Young  address  to  convention,  163-166 
Greene,  Joe  L.,  ii 
Guinn,  Honorable  Kenny 

address  to  convention,  4-6 


Hall,  Sonny,  ii,  197 

Hanging  Noose  Oceanside  Incidents  in  San  Francisco  and  Nationally 

(Resolution  No.  39),  A21 
Hanley,  Frank,  ii,  211-216,  218-220 
Hansen,  Joe,  150 
Hamage,  Robert,  u,  132-133,  151 
Harrigan,  Sean,  380-381 
Harrington,  Mickey,  337 
Haru,  Sumi,  ii,  303 
Haynes,  CarroU,  ii 
Herbert,  Sheila,  83 
Hiatt,  Jon,  330 
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Higgins,  Monsignor  George 

prayers  for  the  heroes,  25-27 
Hill,  Edwin  D.,  u 
Hoffa,  James,  u,  57,  81-82,  274 
Hughes,  Alan,  183 
Hughes,  Denis,  36-37,  75,  291 
Hunt,  Joseph,  ii,  71-72 
Hurt,  Frank,  ii,  263-264 


International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU) 

Jordan  address  to  convention,  368-369 

Shamenda  address  to  convention,  369-373 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  284,  372,  387 

J 

Jackson,  Reverend  Jesse 

address  to  convention,  118-122 
Johnson,  Cheryl  L.,  ii,  261-262 
Johnson,  Gloria,  ii,  107-108,  290-291 
Johnson,  Walter,  109-110 
Jordan,  BiU 

address  to  convention,  368-369 
Jvinemann,  Greg,  79-81,  343 

Justice  for  Poultry  Workers  (Resolution  No.  36),  352,  text  of,  359-360 
K 

Keegel,  Tom,  274-275,  328 
Kelly,  Patrick,  200-201,  383 
Kermedyjr.,  Ted,  209-210 
King,  Bob,  73-74 
Kourpias,  George 

address  to  convention,  143-144 

L 

Labor  2002,  196,  200,  205,  206-208 
Labor  and  the  Community,  Committee  on 

report  of,  145-158,  344-350 
Labor  and  the  Global  Economy,  Committee  on 

report  of,  374-390 
Labor  Tech  2001  (Resolution  No.  15),  A6 
La  Sala,  James,  ii 
UCour,  Nat,  245-246 
Leonard,  Michael,  232 
Link,  Alan,  183 
Logan,  April,  85 
Logan,  Emest,  248-249 

Look  for  the  Union  Label  (Resolution  No.  26),  AlO 
Lucy,  William,  ii,  123-126,  383-385 
Lynch,  Leon,  ii 
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M 

Maas,  Laura,  90 

Maintaining  a  Strong  Manufacturing  Industry  (Resolution  No.  46),  277-2%%, 

text  of,  284-288 
Mandno,  Larry,  200,  248 
Maddaloni,  Martin  J.,  ii 
Martini,  John,  91 
Maung  Maung 

address  to  convention,  367 
McEntee,  Gerald,  ii,  71-72,  211-216,  218-221,  295-296 
McGreevey,  Honorable  Jim 

address  to  convention,  62-65 
McLaughlin,  Brian 

address  to  convention,  36 
McNeill,  Mike,  346 
Medina,  Eliseo,  152-153 
Mejia,  Carmen,  149 

Memorial  Tribute  to  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr.  (Resolution  No.  48),  319-321, 

tot  0^320-321 
Miller,  Fred,  108-109 

Mississippi  Department  of  Labor  (Resolution  No.  20),  352,  text  of,  354-355 
Mohamed,  Abraham,  94 
Monroe,  Michael,  u,  199-200,  283 
Moody,  LesUe,  133-134 
Mooney  Tom,  247-248 

Murray-Green-Meany-Kirkland  Community  Services  Award,  36-38 
N 

NAFTA,  See  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 

A  Nation  of  Immigrants  (Resolution  No.  5),  145-158,  text  of  155-158 

National  Health  Care  (Resolution  No.  14),  A6 

Neeley,  James,  184 

New  Alliance  initiative,  325-326,  347-348;  See  also  Resolution  No.  11 
Nicholas,  Henry,  249-250 

North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  60-61, 179,  180,  184, 188,  197,  200, 

281,  284r-285,  287,  353,  372,  378,  383,  387 
The  Nutrition  Assistance  Act  for  Working  Families  and  Seniors  Act  of  2001,  358 

O 

O'Brien,  Ed,  210 
Officers 

nominations  and  election  of,  289-303,  337 
On  Union-Busting,  Censorship  and  the  Crisis  at  the  Padflca  Radio  Foimdation 

(Resolution  No.  40),  362,  text  of  A21-22 
One  Delegate,  One  Vote  For  the  AR-CIO  (Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5),  333-335, 

text  of  A26 

One  Nation,  Indivisible,  With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All  (Resolution  No.  8),  105-117, 
text  of  110-117 

Open  Consensus  Codes  and  Standards  (Resolution  No.  32),  352,  text  of  356-357 
Opposing  Harassment  of  Arab-Americans,  Islamic-Americans  and  South  Asian-Americans 
(Resolution  No.  17),  A7 
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Organizing  Committee 

report  of,  67-99 
O'Sullivan,  Terence,  ii,  126, 149-150 

P 

PanneU,  Jim,  378-379 
Pastor,  Honorable  Ed 

address  to  convention,  211 
Pataki,  Honorable  George 

address  to  convention,  75-76 
Patchell,  Tom,  229 
Pelosi,  Honorable  Nancy 

address  to  convention,  53-56 
Peto,  Alan,  94-95 
Phillips,  Mary,  43 
Phillips,  Mike,  20Z-203,  336 
Pierce,  Bobbie  Jo,  2 
Pingree,  Chellie,  210 
Political  Committee 

report  of,  195-208 
Political  Mobilization  Awards,  211-216,  218-221 
Prayer  for  Hope,  35-36 
Prayer  for  Justice,  35 
Prayer  for  Solidarity  and  Love,  35 
Prayers  for  the  Heroes,  25-27 

Preserving  America's  Values  In  a  Time  of  Crisis  (Resolution  No.  44),  222-225, 
text  of,  223-225 

Preserving  and  Promoting  Union  Jobs  and  Union-Made  Products  and  Services 

(Resolution  No.  47),  352,  text  of,  361 
President,  Office  of  the 

nominations,  289-292 
Protecting  and  Promoting  Economic  and  Social  Justice  (Resolution  No.  7),  231-244, 

text  of  234-244 

Protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  Made  in  USA  Label  (Resolution  No.  27),  All 
Providing  for  the  Operation  of  Area  Central  Labor  Bodies  (Constitutional  Amendment 

No.  1),  325-328,  text  of  326-328 
Providing  that  the  AFL-CIO's  Regular  Convention  Shall  Be  Held  Once  Every  Four  Years, 

Rather  Than  Once  Every  Two  Years  (Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7),  336-338, 

text  of  337-33S 

Providing  That  the  General  Board  Shall  Meet  at  Least  Once  During  Each  Four-Year 
Convention  Cycle,  and  Expanding  the  General  Board's  Authority  Between 
Conventions  (Constitutional  Amendment  No.  11),  342-344,  text  of  343-344 

Public  Policy  Committee 

report  of,  105-107,  172-177, 180-195,  230-288,  35^362 

Pulaski,  Art,  132,  246-247 

Purchasing  American-Made  U.S.  Hags  (Resolution  No.  29),  A12 
R 

Rabito,  Joe,  44 
Radford,  Dan,  334-335 
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ASS 


Ramadan,  Imam  Mujahid 

invocation,  159-160 

prayer  for  solidarity  and  love,  35 
Raynor,  Bruce,  ii,  87-90,  161-171 

Reducing  the  Number  of  Executive  Council  Meetings  That  Must  Be  Held  Each  Year 

(Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9),  340-341,  text  of,  340-341 
Regarding  the  Fair  Trade  Apple  Campaign  (Resolution  No.  21),  352,  text  of,  355-356 
Reid,  Honorable  Harry 

address  to  convention,  3 
Resolution  in  Support  of  American  Troops  (Resolution  No.  52),  392-394,  text  of  393-394 
Resolution  in  Support  of  Machinists  at  United  Airlines  (Resolution  No.  50),  323-324, 

text  of  324 

Resolution  in  Support  of  Striking  Middletown  Township,  New  Jersey,  Teachers  and  School 

Seaetaries  (Resolution  No.  49),  321-323,  text  of  322-323 
Resolution  on  Behalf  of  All  Those  Impacted  by  the  Attack  on  Sept  11,  2001  (Resolution 

No.  42),  A24 

Resolution  on  Urban  Sprawl  and  Smart  Growth  (Resolution  No.  43),  A24-25 

A  Resolution  On  William  Jefferson  Clinton  Presidential  Library  (Resolution  No.  22),  352, 

text  of  356 
Resolutions 

No.  1:     Building  a  Larger,  Stronger  Movement  of  America's  Workers,  67-99 
No.  2:     A  Government  of,  by  and  for  the  People,  195-208 
No.  3:     Global  Fairness,  374-390 

No.  4:     A  Voice  for  Working  Families  in  our  Communities,  344-350 
No.  5:     A  Nation  of  Inmiigrants,  145-158 

No.  6:     An  American  Economy  that  Works  For  All  Working  Families,  172-177, 
180-195 

No.  7:     Protecting  and  Promoting  Economic  and  Sodal  Justice,  231-244 
No.  8:     One  Nation,  Indivisible,  With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All,  105-1 1 7 
No.  9:     Respect  Work,  Strengthen  Family,  244-260 
No.  10:    Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World,  261-273 

No.  11:    Building  and  Leading  a  21st-century  Labor  Movement,  123-142 

No.  12:    Child  Care  and  Early  Childhood  Education,  A4-5 

No.  13:    Electrical  Infrastmcture  and  Jobs,  362,  A5 

No.  14:    National  Health  Care,  A6 

No.  15:    Ubor  Tech  2001,  A6 

No.  16:    Urban  Sprawl  and  Smart  Growth,  352-354 

No.  17:    Opposing  Harassment  of  Arab-Americans,  Islamic-Americans  and  South 

Asian-Americans,  A7 
No.  18:    Supporting  Fair  Trade  Certified  Coffee,  362,  A8 
No.  19:    Elimination  of  Hatch  Act  Restrictions,  352,  354 
No.  20:    Mississippi  Department  of  Labor,  352,  354-355 
No.  21:    Regarding  the  Fair  Trade  Apple  Campaign,  352,  355-356 
No.  22:    A  Resolution  On  William  Jefferson  Clinton  Presidential  Library  352,  256 
No.  23:    AFI^CIO  Union-Industries  Show,  A&-9 
No.  24:    Union  Label  vs.  Imports,  A9 
No.  25:    Union  Label  Week,  AlO 
No.  26:    Look  for  the  Union  Label,  AlO 
No.  27:    Protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  Made  in  USA  Label,  Al  1 
No.  28:    Support  of  Boycotts,  Al  1-1 2 
No.  29:    Purchasing  American-Made  U.S.  Flags,  A12 
No.  30:    Deindustrialization  and  Trade  Policy,  A12-15 
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No.  31:    American  Steel,  A15-17 

No.  32:    Open  Consensus  Codes  and  Standards,  352,  356-357 

No.  33:    A  Strong  Ergonomics  Standard,  352,  357-358 

No.  34:    A  Single  Food  Agency,  362,  A18-19 

No.  35:    Food  and  Nutrition  for  Low-Income  Families,  352,  358-359 

No.  36:    Justice  for  Poultry  Workers,  352,  359-360 

No.  37:    Contraceptive  Equity,  352,  360-361 

No.  38:    Calling  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  'Clear  the  Air"  About  its  Foreign  Policy  Issues, 
A19-20 

No.  39:    Hanging  Noose  Oceanside  Incidents  in  San  Francisco  and  Nationally,  A21 
No.  40:    On  Union-Busting,  Censorship  and  the  Crisis  at  the  Pacifica  Radio 

Foimdation,  362,  A21-22 
No.  41:    Work  and  Family,  A23 

No.  42:    Resolution  on  Behalf  of  All  Those  Impacted  by  the  Attack  on  Sept.  1 1,  2001, 
A24 

No.  43:  Resolution  on  Urban  Sprawl  and  Smart  Growth,  A24-25 
No.  44:  Preserving  America's  Values  In  a  Time  of  Crisis,  222-225 
No.  45:    Federal  Government  Use  of  Civil  Racketeering  Laws  Against  Labor 

Organizations,  274-277 
No.  46:    Maintaining  a  Strong  Manufacturing  Industry,  277-288 
No.  47:    Preserving  cind  Promoting  Union  Jobs  and  Union-Made  Products  and 

Services,  352,  361 

No.  48:    Memorial  Tribute  to  Harrison  A.  "Pete"  Williams  Jr.,  319-321 

No.  49:    Resolution  in  Support  of  Striking  Middletown  Township,  New  Jersey, 

Teachers  and  School  Seaetaries,  321-323 
No.  50:    Resolution  in  Support  of  Machinists  at  United  Airlines,  323-324 
No.  51:    AFL-CIO  Statement  on  Tenorism  and  Violence  in  the  Middle  East,  391-392 
No.  52:    Resolution  in  Support  of  American  Troops,  392-394 

Respect  Work,  Strengthen  Family  (Resolution  No.  9),  244-260,  text  of,  250-260 

Riley,  Ken,  104 

Rivera,  Dermis,  ii 

Rivers,  Clyde,  ii 

Roberts,  Cedl,  ii,  262,  283,  292-293 
Robertson,  Ian,  283 
Roby,  Wealtha,  2 
Rocher,  Chuck,  203 
Rodriguez,  Arturo,  ii,  126-127 
Romney,  Edgar,  282 
Rules  Committee 
report  of,  18-24 

S 

Sacco,  Michael,  ii,  91-92,  278-279,  381-383 

Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World  (Resolution  No.  10),  261-273,  text  of,  267-273 
Scardelletti,  Robert,  ii,  318-319 
Schaitberger,  Harold,  ii,  198-199 

address  to  convention,  37-38 
Scurry,  Ed,  133 
Seaetary-Treasurer,  Office  of 

nominations,  292-295 
Sept.  11  attacks,  27-44,  54-56,  58-59,  69-70,  118-120,  122,  145-149,  178,  181,  222,  265, 

266,  299,  346,  349-350,  363-364,  367,  368-370,  392 
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SFOrganize  project,  82 
Shamenda,  Fackson,  369-373 
Shaw,  Richard,  153-154 
Shea,  Jack,  180,  325 
SUver,  Neil,  250 

A  Single  Food  Agency  (Resolution  No.  34),  362,  text  of,  A18-19 
Soifer,  Rabbi  Myra 

prayer  for  hope,  35-36 
Sombrotto,  Vincent  R.,  ii 
Stem,  Andrew,  ii,  289-290 
Stimulus  package,  55,  86,  119 

A  Strong  Ergonomics  Standard  (Resolution  No.  33),  352,  text  of,  357-358 

Sullivan,  Edward,  ii,  320 

Sullivan,  Michael,  u,  128 

Support  of  Boycotts  (Resolution  No.  28),  All-12 

Supporting  Fair  Trade  Certified  Coffee  (Resolution  No.  18),  362,  text  of  AS 
Suskin,  Alana 

invocation,  51-52 
Sweeney,  John  J.,  ii 

keynote  address,  44-48 

election  address,  297-299 

T 

Target  5000,  206,  210,  211,  212-213 
Thompson,  Danny 

opening  remarks,  1-2 
Tobalske,  Bonnie,  43 
Trades  Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain 

Yoimg  address  to  convention,  163-166 
Treadwell,  Alicia,  125 

Trumka,  Richard,  u,  167-169,  171-172,  225-226,  344 

election  address,  299-300 
21st  Century  Union  Building  Committee 

report  of,  123-142 

V 

Union  Cities,  347;  See  also  Resolution  No.  11 

Union  Community  Fund,  166-169, 172 

Union  Label  vs.  Imports  (Resolution  No.  24),  A9 

Union  Label  Week  (Resolution  No.  25),  AlO 

Union  members  lost  to  tenorism,  28-34 

Union  Privilege  Union  Plus  Scholarship  Program,  52 

scholarship  winners,  160-161,  318 
Upshaw,  Gene,  ii 

Urban  Sprawl  and  Smart  Growth  (Resolution  No.  16),  352-354,  text  of  353-354 
Urging  National  AFL-CIO  Bylaws  Changes  (Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6),  335-336, 

text  of  A27-28 
USA  Patriot  Act,  222 
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V 

Vice  Presidents 

nominations  and  seconds  of,  302-303 
Voice@Work  campaign,  83,  90-91,  93,  96-98,  123,  124,  130,  137,  349 
A  Voice  for  Working  Families  in  our  Cormnunities  (Resolution  No.  4),  344-350, 

text  of,  347-350 

W 

Wilhelm,  John,  ii,  76-77,  86-87, 128-129,  275,  293-294 

Williams,  Bridgette,  90-91,  297 

Williamson,  Steve,  134-135 

Winters,  David,  182,  393 

Woerth,  Capt.  Duane,  ii 

Woodruff,  Tom,  92-93 

Woods,  Anne,  43 

Work  and  Family  (Resolution  No.  41),  A23 
Working  for  America  Institute,  168,  169,  260,  349 
World  Bank,  281,  284,  286,  372,  378,  383-384,  387,  389 

Worid  Trade  Organization  (WTO),  60,  164,  180,  182,  281,  284-285,  287,  364-365,  369, 

372,  375,  378,  383-385,  387,  389 
Worley,  David,  210 
Wowkanech,  Charles,  198 
WTO,  See  World  Trade  Organization 

Y 

Yokich,  Stephen,  u,  183-184 
Yovmg,  Boyd,  ii 
Young,  Tony 

address  to  convention,  163-166 

Z 

ZeUer,  Kenneth,  181 
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